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Ik  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  pp.  487- 
443,  an  English  rendering  will  be  found,  executed  by  Captain 
Fell,  and  published  posthumouslyj  of  the  record  here  presented  in 
its  own  terms  and  translated  anew.  But  Captain  Fell,  it  should 
appear,  had  not  seen  the  first,  thirty-ninth,  and  forty -fourth  stan* 
zas,  and  that  which  follows  the  iorty-eighth,  agreeably  to  the 
numbering  of  the  inscriptionist  As  for  the  rest,  his  labors  in 
connection  with  the  monument  under  notice  were  manifestly  cut 
short  by  his  death.  This  inference  is,  indeed,  fully  authorized 
b^  the  fiict  that  his  version  of  the  original  was  left  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  commentation )  whereas  a  land-grant,  forming  part 
of  the  same  paper  with  that  version,  is  annotated  in  copious  de-^ 
tail  Except  for  the  circumstance  of  his  untimely  deceiise,  many 
of  the  laxities  with  which  his  interpretation  of  the  ensuing  text 
is  justly  chargeable,  as  it  stands,  would  also,  perhaps,  have  un- 
dergone redress. 

Sir  Henry  Sleeman,  in  the  August  number  of  th6  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1837,  has  discoursed  at  length 
on  the  historical,  or  postmythical,  princes  of  Ma^dala,  on  the  ba- 
as of  native  documents.  These  documents,  as  might  be  antici- 
pated, exhibit  a  liberal  element  of  the  incredible.  They  consist 
of  two  manuscript  works  in  the  Hindi  language,  of  anonymous 
authorship.  Copies  of  both  are  in  my  possession.  One  of  them 
is  considerably  more  specific  than  the  other ;  and  they  are  not 
seldom  irreconcilable.  As,  however,  we  have  to  do  so  largely, 
in  these  accounts,*  with  palpable  &bles,  it  matters  little  that  they 
oontradict  each  other.  Solely  with  a  view  to  bring  forward  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Hindus  associate  fact  and 
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fiction,  do  I  consent  to  dwell,  for  a  few  moments,  on  such  a  sorry 
substitute  for  sober  chronicles. 

According  to  my  vouchers,  the  earliest  among  the  modern 
rulers  of  Mai;idala  were  Haihaya  Rajputs,  of  the  lineage  of  the 
thousand-armed  Arjuna.  A  story  is  current — all  circumstantial- 
ity discarded — that,  in  the  days  of  Nizam  Shah,  a  copper-plate 
patent,  emanating  from  one  of  them,  and  bearing  the  date  of 
Samvat  201,  or  A.  D.  148,  was  exhumed  and  deciphered.  Their 
seats  of  government  were  Mai;iipura,  Champavati,  and  Mahish- 
matl;  now  known  as  Ratnapura,  Lanjf,  and  Mai;idala.  This 
group  of  families  having  become  extinct,  the  Gronds  obtained  the 
ascendant. 

At  the  period  when  the  Gonds  predominated,  the  lord  of  Ma- 
hishmatf  repaired  to  Amaraka^taka  for  the  purpose  of  ceremo- 
nial ablution.  Attached  to  his  train,  in  some  ministerial  quality, 
was  one  Yadava  Raya,  a  Kachhwaha  Raj  put  of  Khandesh.  Once, 
at  midnight,  while  the  rest  of  the  camp  slumbered,  Yadava  was 
doing  duty  as  sentrj:  Suddenly  there  passed  by,  in  the  dark- 
ness, without  speaking,  two  Gond  men  and  a  woman  of  the  same 
race,  as  they  were  in  seeming.  And  then  came  a  monkey,  bear- 
ing in  his  hand  the  feather  of  a  peacock.  This  he  threw  down, 
and  followed  the  wayfarers.  Yadava's  turn  of  watch  having  ex- 
pired, he  slept;  when,  in  a  vision,  Narmada,  the  impersonation 
of  the  river  so-called,  stood  before  him.  The  men  and  the  wo- 
man whom  he  had  taken  for  Gonds  were  not  so,  she  informed 
him,  but  Rama,  Lakshma^a,  and  Sita ;  and  the  supposed  ordin- 
ary monkey  was  Hanumat.  Yadava's  fortune  was  to  be  most 
propitious ;  for  those  sacrosanct  beings  rarely  show  themselves 
m  the  Iron  Age.  On  his  pressing  Narmada  for  more  definite  in- 
dications, she  reminded  him  of  the  feather  dropped  by  the  mon- 
key. Peacock-feathers  are  worn  on  the  head  by  Gonds ;  and 
the  omen  which  he  had  witnessed  was  significant.  Accession  to 
the  headship  of  the  Gonds  was  destined  as  his  lot.  He  was  to 
visit  Gadha,  the  chieftain  of  which  place  was  a  Gond.  Him  he 
should  succeed  eventually,  by  voluntary  demission  of  power.  A 
Brahman  of  Ramanagara,  cherisher  of  a  perpetual  fire,  would 
aid  him  with  counsel.  Yadava,  his  end  achieved,  was  to  enter- 
tain this  Brahman  as  his  premier. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Yadava  resigned  his  place  near 
his  master  and  bent  his  steps  to  Gtidha.  On  conferring  with  the 
Brahman  who  had  been  designated,  he  was  advised  to  engage 
himself,  as  an  attendant,  to  the  King  of  Gadha.  This  he  did, 
and  by  and  bye  insinuated  himself  into  the  entire  confidence  of 
his  new  lord.  Arrived  at  the  dignity  oftreasurer,  he  was  joined 
by  his  family  from  Khandesh.  The  King,  who  had  but  .one 
child,  and  that  a  daughter,  proposed  to  contract  her  to  Yadava,  a 
widower,  on  presumption.  To  this  overture  Yadava  excepted,  on 
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the  ground  of  caste.  Sanre  Pathaka,  the  Brahman  before  spoken 
of,  was  applied  to  for  his  opinion.  It  was  favorable  to  the  match, 
on  condition  that  the  couple  should  never  eat  together.  To  this 
condition  the  E^ng  signified  his  assent ;  and  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated.  Upon  this,  the  King,  who  was  well  stricken  in  years, 
abdicated,  retaining  the  revenues  of  five  villages  for  his  mainte- 
nance ;  and  Yadava  reigned  in  his  stead.  His  enthronement  is 
adjudged  to  the  Samvat  year  415,  corresponding  to  A.  D.  357. 
Sarve  Fathaka  was  installed  as  prime  minister ;  he  and  his  em- 
ployer solemnly  obtesting  Narmada  to  their  compact,  and  impre- 
cating perdition,  each  on  his  own  family,  in  the  event  of  their 
descenaants'  ever  being  embroiled.  By  gradual  extension,  the 
kingdom  expanded  so  as  to  skirt  the  river  Hiran  in  one  direction, 
and,  in  another,  the  Gaura.  Yadava,  after  enjoying  royalty  for 
five  years,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Madhava.  Seve- 
ral of  Sarve  Pathaka's  progeny  served  the  chiefs  of  Ma^dala  in 
coiirse.  To  them  the  clan  called  Bhar  Vajpeyl  is  said  to  trace  its 
origin. 

Karna,  it  is  stated,  founded  the  city  of  Karanbel.  But  of  this 
I  have  very  grave  doubts.  It  is  to  be  referred,  much  more  pro- 
bably, to  a  Kar^a  of  a  different  dynasty.  Karanbel  lies  a  few 
miles  firom  Jubulpoor.  I  have  explored  its  ruins.  Madana  Sin  ha 
is,  further,  mentioned  as  builder  of  the  Madana-maJialj  like- 
wise near  Jubulpoor.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  may  not  have 
been  so.  The  erections  and  conquests  of  other  of  the  potentates 
in  question  are  specified  with  some  minuteness.  The  towns  and 
fortresses  enumerated  have  mostly,  if  not  all,  been  verified.  In 
subjugation,  Sangrama  was  signally  successful.  A  list  is  given 
of  two  and  fifty  strong-holds  which  he  compelled  to  yield  him 
obedience. 

Durgavati,  the  lady  especially  commemorated  in  the  following 
pages,  was  daughter  of  the  Chandel  chief  of  Mahoba.  As  queen 
regnant,  her  husband  having  demised,  she  ventured  on  a  foray 
against  Bhelsa.  In  reprisal  for  this  incursion,  A'saf  Khan  was 
sent,  by  the  Emperor  Akbar,  to  chastise  her  hardihood.  At  the 
time  when  she  and  her  son  were  slain,  the  latter  had  advanced 
to  his  eighteenth  year.^ 

Having  extracted  from  my  manuscript  materials  about  all  that 
they  contain  of  interest,  I  turn,  for  a  single  matter,  to  the  histo- 
rian Farishta.  "  Pending  a  very  sharp  engagement,"  says  this- 
writer,  "  the  Queen  was  wounded  in  the  eye  oy  an  arrow,  and 
desisted  from  the  conduct ;  and,  with  an  extreme  sense  of  honor 
as  to  being  captured,  resolving  to  die,  she  took  a  scimitar  from 
her  elephant-driver,  and  put  an  end  to  her  existence. "^  A'saf 
Khan,  after  her  death,  moved  on  to  attack  the  fort  of  Choragarh,^ 
where  her  young  son  was  in  hiding.  In  the  tumult  of  the  assault, 
the  heir  apparent  "  perished  beneath  the  hands  and  feet  of  the 
throng." 
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A  lineal  descendant  of  the  magnates  with  whom  this  paper  is 
concemedi  having  been  found  implicated  in  the  mutinies,  was,  in 
the  autumn  of  last  year^  exploded  from  before  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon,  at  Jubulpoor.  This  man  left  an  only  son.  His  family 
would,  otherwise,  have  terminated  with  his  own  death.  The  mis- 
creant had  concerted  a  plan  of  smothering  every  Christian  that 
should  fall  into  his  hands,  by  enclosing  the  head  of  the  victim  in 
a  bag  of  powdered  chillies.  When  apprehended,  he  had  about 
his  person  a  pious  formula  of  commination,  which  may  be  repro- 
duced in  these  words:  "Close  the  mouth  of  the  tale-bearers, 
chew  up  the  back-biters,  trample  out  the  wicked,  exterminatrix 
of  our  foes.  Slay  the  English ;  reduce  them  to  dust,  Mother 
Chandl.  Let  not  the  enemies  escape,  or  their  children,  destruc- 
tive lady.  Protect  S'ankara ;  keep  thy  slave.  Hearken  to  the 
cry  of  the  humble.    Victory  to  Mother  Halaka!    Eat  up  the  im- 

{)ure ;  delay  not,  Mother.     This  moment,  speedily,  devour  our 
bes,  O  Kalika."* 

The  inscription  now  to  be  given  is  incised  on  a  stone  which 
lies  at  Ramanagara,  in  Mai^idala.  As  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  inspecting  the  monument  itself,  I  have  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
fac-simile  impressions,  taken  by  rubbing. 

Inscbiption. 
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?Rrt  Wn^   FFPT  f^GPSFTl  • 

i<IHl^^<55(i|flJIHWifj^l<'HNHI 

HficniHI^IMUHIH^.'  II  t^^  II 
5f%T:  5qT<T  <Mrl<=IH  ^rFTO^msTTfTrft  {RTT II  t^^  II 

*  The  original  has  ZHl,  whidh  I  have  not  hesitated  to  alter. 
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i|m  gfllR  fe^  f^rsraiT 
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TH^inWCni^mi?ii<^*iC|»  ^nl^  nny  ns^» 

*  In  the  Saaikrit,  the  vUarffa  is  omitted :  clearly  bj  error  of  the  eDgraver,  or  of 
his  exemplar. 

VOL.    Vll.  % 
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RFTT^  -^^   ^FTsTPt 

♦  I  have  never  before  met  with  fvf^  for  fitft" ;  and  it  may  be  a  mistake.  The 
dictionaries  have  only  the  latter,  in  the  sense  of  'wall'  Metrically  considered, 
either  will  here  answer,  as  being  a  trochee. 
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gq^mft^  ^T^rH!  nrfn^  miqrn  ?nmiS«u 

m  y'<([^ft9hHJJ»5UM  "^^Fj;  ^^"Jui^*  ii^t;|| 
(IsildUl   i^ilMrMI   !J?IFraT  ^  3^1 

5^  ^^^ug^^HMJ)4^>!lH^^;  \ 


*  For  MdlH  ;  perhftpa  not  by  the  intentioD  of  the  versifier.  ^Idlil  is  not 
required  by  prosody ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  nire,  if  not  wholly  unautboriied. 

f  This  couplet  stands,  on  the  stone,  below  the  rest  of  the  inscription,  to  the  left 
band.    It  has  no  number  ;  and  I  have  assi^ed  its  place  by  conjecture. 

\  The  stone  has  fi^^*.  But  the  author,  with  due  regard  to  quantity,  wrote  as 
I  have  corrected. 
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Translation. 

Glory  to  the  aiispicious  Ga^es'a  I  The  auspicious  Triyikra- 
1X3  a,^  the  beautiful,  Dears  sway. 

1.  Salutation  to  thee,  YishQU,  who^  though^  as  if  in  thy  entire- 
ty, manifoldly  manifested,  art  yet  assuredly  unapprehended  in 
any  thy  real  nature^  whatsoever. 

2.  In  the  country  of  Oadha^  was  a  monarch,  Yadavaraya ;  a 
sea  of  virtuous  qualities.  His  son  was  Madhavasinfaa ;  from 
whom  sprang  Jagannatha. 

3.  Of  him  was  born  Raghunatha.  His  son  was  Budradeva  ; 
and  his  son  was  Yibarisinha.    Karasinhadeva  ti;a«*hi8  offspring. 

4.  His  son  was  Siiryabhanu ;  and  his  son  was  Yasudeva.  Of 
bim  was  bom  Gopalasahi ;  and  of  him,  BhdpalasahL 

5.  From  him  issued  Gopinatha ;  and  from  him.  King  Bama- 
chandra.   The  son  of  Bamachandra  was  Suratanasinha,  so  called. 

6.  Hariharadeva  was  his  son.,  Kri8hi;Ladeva  was  his.  Of  him 
was  bom  Jagatsinha ;  from  whom  originated  Mahasinha. 

7.  Of  him  came  Durjanamalla.  From  him  sprang  Yas'ah- 
kar^a ;  jand  from  him,  Pratapaditya.  Of  him  was  born  YasW- 
chandra. 

8.  His  son  was  Manoharasinha,  Govindasinha  was  his ;  and 
from  him  proceeded  Bamachandra  \  and  from  him,  Kar^a :  then, 
from  him,  Batnasena.®" 

9.  Of  him  came  Kamalanayana  ;  and  his  son  was  King  Nara- 
harideva.  Of  him  a  son  was  born,  Yfrasinha*  ;  who  procreated 
a  duteous  son,  Tribhuvariaraya. 

*  Is  fySfT,  for  'white/  'light,'  allowable  io  place  of  f^  9  The  former  is  by 
oo  means  uncominon  in  ioscriptioos,  even  where,  as  in  this,  the  first  and  last  aibil* 
ants  are  carefuUj  discriminated. 
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10.  From  him  was  derived  Prithwiraja.  From  him  sprang 
Bbaratfchandra.  His  son  was  Madanasinha ;  and  from  him 
Ugrasena  had  his  descent 

11.  Bamasahi  was  his  son ;  am[  from  him  issued  Tarachandra. 
Of  him  was  born  Udayasinha :  of  him,  Bhanumitra,  as  was  his 
name. 

12.  His  son  was  Bhavanidasa ;  and  of  him  S'ivasinha  tvas  the 
heir.  His  son  was  denominated  Harinaraya];^ ;  and  his  son  was 
Sabalasinha. 

18.  Eajasinha  was  his  son;  and  of  him  was  bom  Dadfraya.^® 
His  son  was  Grorakshadasa ;  who  begat  Arjunasinha. 

14.  His  son  was  Sangramasahi ;  an  exterminating  fire^^  to  his 
foes,  as  'if  they  had  been  masses  of  cotton- wool :.  on  the  radiance 
of  whose  grandeur  being  spread  abroad,  the  midday  sun  became 
like  a  mere  sjjark : 

15.  By  which  king,  when  he  had  reduced  the  orb  of  the  earth, 
two  and  fifty  fastnesses  were  constructed ;  indestructible  from 
rteir  excellent  fortifications — which  were  like  adamant,  and  pos- 
sessed the  firm  strength  of  mountains — ^and  because  of  their 
water. 

16.  Of  him,  gem  of  princes,  King  Dalapati  was  the  son ;  of 
unsullied  glory :  to  hymn  forth  whose  fame  the  lord  of  serpents 
hoped  that  all  his  mouths  would  enduringly  remain : 

17.  To  the  dust  of  whose  feet — ^since  his  hand  was  constantly 
moist  with  the  water  of  bounty, ^^  and  as  he  was  diligent  in  the 
remembrance  of  Hari,  a  refuge  to  those  who  were  brought  under 
his  authority,  and  a  guileless  guardian  of  his  dependants — even 
people  infected  with  the  quality  of  passion  continually  had  re- 
course. 

18.  His  consort  was  Durgavatf ;  in  sooth  the  increase  of  for- 
tune to  suppliants ;  accumulated  holiness  actually  personified ; 
the  very  bound  of  earth's  prosperity. 

19.  This  Purandara^^  of  the  circuit  of  the  earth  having  de- 
mised, Durgavatl  consecrated  on  the  seat  of  royalty  their  son,  of 
three  years  ofage^  the  illustrious  Viranarayaija,  so  called. 

20.  By  whom,  DurgdvaA,  of  repute  blazoned  throughout  the 
triple  universe,  the  whole  earth  was  rendered  as  it  were  another ; 
by  interminable  glittering  Hemachalas,^^  in  its  stately  goldea 
edifices ;  by  seas^^  untold,  in  its  abundance  of  valuable  jewels 
everywhere  tossing  about ;  by  innumerable  IndraV^  elephants, 
in  its  herds  of  spirited  elephants  : 

21.  Who,  Durgdvati,  with  Aer  daily  occupation,  which  consis- 
ted in  unceasing  donations  of  millions  of  horses,  elephants,  and 
pieces  of  gold,^^  depreciated,  in  semblance,  by  hsr  exalted  celeb- 
rity, the  universal  honor  of  Kamadhenu.^® 

22.  Mounted  on  an  elephant,  in  person,  and  by  force  overmas- 
tering, in  many  a  battle,  prepotent  adversaries,  ever  studious  for 
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the  safeguard  of  her  subjects,  she  superseded,  to  all  appearance, 
the  protectors  of  the  regions.  ^^ 

28.  Appropriating,  no  less  than  the  tribute  of  kings,  their 
illostrious  world-diffused  splendor,  he,  the  fortunate  Viranara- 
3^a^a,  as  was  his  appellation,  of  renown  illimitable,  entered  on 
adolescence. 

24.  Subsequently,  some  time  having  elapsed,  A'saf  Khan,  witb 
an  army,^  was  deputed  by  King  Akbar,*^  Puruhiita®  of  the 
earth,  all  but  compeer  of  Partha,^  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a 
contribution. 

26.  At  the  close  of  an  engagement,  by  this  great  warrior — a 
Bhlma  in  prowess,  whose  armaments  depressed  the  iace  of  the 
earth — ^Durgavatl,  though  she  had  vancjuished  his  entire  army, 

26.  Being  vexed  with  countless  hostile  arrows,  clove  her  own 
head,  in  an  instant,  with  a  sword  in  her  hand,  as  she  sat  on  her 
elephant ;  whereupon  she  penetrated  the  solar  sphere,  as  did  her 
son.»* 

27.  Then  tvds  inaugurated  the  younger  brother  of  King  Dala- 
pati,  Chandrasahi;  an  asylum  to  the  lordless  people;  a  treasury, 
so  to  speak,  of  magnificence ;  the  inextinguisnable  irradiator  of 
his  whole  race ;  opulent  in  glory : 

28.  Of  the  wives  of  whose  antagonists  the  trees,  with  their 
thorns,  snatched  away  the  robes  and  laid  hold  of  the  tresses ; 
while  they,  the  ladies,  exhibiting  conflagrations  in  the  sheen  of 
their  persons  suddenly  exposed,  consumed  them,  the  trees,  with 
their  sighs ;  and  ever,  from  very  wretchedness,  they  wore  the 
bark  of  shrubs  for  clothing.  Thus,  in  the  forests,  did  they,  in  a 
manner,  wage  strife  with  things  immovable.^ 

29.  Of  this  monarch  a  son  was  born,  King*^  Madhukarasahi 
—as,  of  S'iva,^  Shanmukha^ — of  honorable  note ;  as  if  a  recep- 
tacle of  noble  greatness : 

30.  By  the  triumphs  of  whom — resistless  in  enterprise,  ds 
repelling^  and  destroying  the  impetuous  and  overweening, 
stricken  deaf  with  the  rushing  torrent  of  the  clamor  of  his  drums, 
tnough  to  drown  the  roar  of  huge  compact  cataclysmal  rain-clouds 
newly  come — ^achieved  by  the  might  of  his  arm,  and  applauded 
by  multitudes  of  his  lieges,  the  quarters,  responsive,  oftentimes, 
to  this  very  day,  manifestly  cause  shame  to  tiieir  eight  presiding 
deities. 

SI.  The  son  of  this  king  was  the  fortunate  Premanarayaiiia ; 
accomplishing,  through  his  affluence,  the  desires  of  the  pure ; 
the  collective  lustre  of  the  tribe  of  warriors ;  the  incorporate 
energy  of  Smara ;  a  domicile  of  good  report ;  the  exaltation  of 
his  fiimiljr ;  the  complete  estate  of  virtue ;  the  measure  of  crea- 
tive cunning ;  a  repository  of  merits ;  no  path  for  reproach  :^ 

32.  Of  whom — ^humbling  and  routing  a  whole  troop  of  chief- 
tains, by  the  fresh  dense  surge  of  thousands  of  legions  terrible 
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with  serried  phalanxes  of  most  infuriate  elephants  redolent  from 
the  Vindhyas — ^the  adversaries,  whose  slumbers  were  straight* 
way  broken  when  first  they  perceived  his  refalgent  grandeur,  do 
not  even  yet  readily  leave  the  caves  of  the  mountains,  though 
separated  from  their  wives. 

33.  Kings  indeed  presumptuous  should  be  rigorously  coerced 
on  the  batUe-field :  but  one  ought  not  to  harbor  animosity.  Fame 
should  be  enhanced  by  performing  meritorious  acts,  unremit* 
tingly,  among  the  people :  but  one  mtzst  not  Jbster  pride.  Their 
wishes  should,  at  all  times  whatever,  promptly  be  granted  to 
petitioners :  but  one  must  not  wait  to  be  entreatea.^^  Sudi,  obvi- 
ously, is  the  duty  of  rulers  in  this  world ;  and  for  (he  justness  of 
these  maxims  the  practice  of  Premasahi  is  an  argument. 

84.  Of  him,  the  auspicious  lord  Premasahi,  was  born  another, 
the  illustrious  lord  Hndaya,  as  he  was  called ;  a  source  of  hap- 
piness to  the  pious,  and  mighty  like  his  forefathers :  as  arises  tho 
year ;  teeming  with  lunar  days  of  numerous  moments ;  whose 
appearance  commences  with  the  first  day  of  the  moon's  increase ; 
ever  augmented  by  months  growing  with  nycthemera  ;^  alter- 
nating with  light  and  dark  fortnights.^ 

36.  Thoroughly  defending  the  entire  world,  this  monarch  es- 
pecially befriends  the  helpless ;  as  a  cloud,  rain  equably  as  it  may, 
yet  irrigates  most  copiously  the  low  places  with  its  water : 

36.  By  which  Mng  have  been  assigned  to  Brahmans,  with  the 
prescribed  formalities  o( grants  on  plates  of  copper,  sundry  villa- 
ges ;  begirt  by  lines  of  elegant  gardens,  rismg  with  stuccoed 
dwelling-houses,  inhabited  by  a  substantial  tenantry,  provided 
with  pellucid  meres  stocked  with  water-lilies,  adorned  with  am- 
ple and  frequent  habitations  of  herdsmen,  and  with  spacious 
tillage^  round  about : 

37.  Which  king  keeps  up  all  his  vast  domain :  where,  from 
goodly  mansions,  may  be  recognized  diversities  of  enunciation ; 
which  is  eligible  from  its  fine  towns  and  palm-trees ;  delightful 
from  attachment  to  the  body  of  revealed  and  memorial  law ;  in- 
dependent of  its  border-lands ;  captivating  the  heart  by  the  pres- 
ence of  proper  roads  ;  and  easy  of  attainment  only  by  men 
challenging  admiration :  and  he  is  likewise  conversant  in  the  sci- 
ence of  melody  and  the  dance,  wUh  its  refinements?^ 

38.  The  whole  earth  and  all  potentates  are  enclosed  in  the 
hand  of  lord  Hridaya.  By  the  same  were  traced,  midway  on  a 
gdden  wall,  as  it  had  been  fifty  immense  elephants. 

39.  It  has  been  no  Tnatter  o/ surprise  at  all,  that  a  minute  sta- 
tionary butt  was  transfixed  by  him,  who,  with  his  shafts,  can 
sever,  almost  simultaneously,  at  quite  distinct  points,  an  arrow 
laundied  obliquely : 

40.  Who,  at  the  time  of  the  chase,  hunting  on  foot,  has,  all  of 
a  sudden,  slain,  with  his  bolt,  a  tiger  assaulting  from  aloft,  of 
forefront  fearful  as  an  enormous  serpent's,  and  formidable : 
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Eegarding  vHom  is  this  speech  of  Indra — wlien  he  was  ihus 
lespohen: 

41.  *  Prithee  tell  us^  Jishj^iu,^  why  thou  axt  dejected :'  *  What  I 
is  it  not  known  to  you,  worthy  deities,  that  this  King  Hridaya 
makes,  on  the  earth,  of  Brahmans,  many  S'atakratusr^ 

42.  Of  this  lord  of  earth  the  queen  is  Sundarf  Devi ;  the  abode 
of  prosperity,  as  being,  in  effect,  the  wealth  of  merit,  embodied : 

43.  From  whom  are  constantly  obtained,  by  Brahmans,^  ele- 
phants, beauteous  as  dusky  clouds,  with  the  copious  ichor  of 
their  frontal  exudation ;  given  with  the  water  of  donation^  ever 
at  hand ;  precluding,  to  the  needy,  the  cause  of  clustering  mis- 
eries: 

44.  Who  shines,  resplendent,  throughout  the  world,  with  her 
&ii  fame ;  earned,  unceasingly,  by  endowments,  in  succession  as 
ordained  ;  which  endormnents,  finding,  among  the  nations,  strait- 
ened scope  for  encomium,  reached  to  heaven ;  giving  forth  such 
effulgence  as  a  hundred  autumnal  moons  would  realize : 

45.  Who  observes,  without  intermission,  the  holy  ordinances, 
by  innumerable  conservatory  liberalities,^^  in  the  making  of  reser- 
voirs,  gardens,  ponds,  and  the  like,  entailing  munificent  gratuities: 

46.  Who,  establishing  this  fane,  has  enshrined  therein  Vislmu, 
S'ambhu,  Ga^es'a,  Durga,  and  Tara^i.*^ 

47.  Who  is  there  capable  oi  fitly  eulogizing  her,  by  whom  an 
abode  has  been  provided  to  the  adorable  S'ankara,^^  S'ridhara,'*^ 
and  others,  deities  as  they  are  ? 

48.  Who,  the  queen,  evermore  pays  worship  to  the  gods — and 
to  the  comely  Trivikrama  as  chief— in  the  Brahmans  whom  she 
employs  in  it,  and  by  dispensing  good  cheer,  by  keeping  jubilees, 
and  by  bestowing  unmeted  riches. 

— .  Moreover,  by  the  command  of  the  king,  the  youthfiil  Mri- 
gavati**  constantly  brings  various  articles  of  food  for  oblation  to 
Muradwit.^ 

49.  Surpassingly  victorious  is  the  lord  King  Hridaya,  and  pre- 
eminent in  power  by  his  clemency ;  even  as  the  moon,  with  Us 
beams,  subdues  by  the  force  of  gentleness. 

60.  At  his  behest,  the  clerkly  Jayagovinda — son  of  the  learned 
Mai^dana,  of  fevorable  repute,  versed  in  the  exegesis  of  the 
Mlmansa^  a  master  of  dialectic,  and  proficient  in  expounding  the 
sacred  oracles  and  their  supplements — ^has  composed,  in  epitome, 
this  account  relating  to  the  sovereigns  of  his  lineage. 

51.  By  dexterous  artificers,  named  Sinhasahi,  Dayarama,  and 
Bhagfratha,  this  temple  tvas  constructed. 

52.  On  the  day  of  Vishnu,^^  in  the  light  fortnight  of  Jyeshtha, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four,  this 
record  was  transcribed  by  Sadas'iva,  and  engraven  by  these 
skillful  artisans  aforesaid. 

voh.  VII.  3 
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Friday,  the  12th  day  of  the  bright  semi-lunation  of  Jyeshtha, 
in  the  year  of  Samvat  1724. 

Index  to  the  Metres  in  the  foregoing  Inscription. 


1,  7,  11,  13,  42,  45, 
46,  47,  — ,  49,  61,  62. 

- 

Vaktra.^'' 

2,  4,  6,  6,  24. 

3,  8,  48. 

A^ryd. 
Giti. 

9,  16,  27,  29,  41. 

10,  12. 
14,  16. 

Fushpitdgrd. 

Upagiti. 

S'dlini. 

17,  44. 

Aviiatha.^ 

18. 
19. 

Priyd. 
S'uhhd. 

20,  31,  34,  36,  37. 

S'drdHlavUcHdita. 

21,  39. 

22,  23. 

Upendravajrd. 
Dhriti. 

26. 

Vakdhard. 

26. 

Smriii, 

28,  30,  32,  33. 
36. 

Sragdhard, 
Framitdkshard. 

38,  40. 
43. 

Aupachhandasika. 
Vam'asika, 

50. 

S'Uehanni. 

Notes. 

!•  Durg&vati  nnderwent  cremation  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
Jubulpore,  between  the  Mandala  road  and  the  Nerbudda.  Her  tomb  is 
much  frequented  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  It  is  spoken  of  in  Sir  Henry 
Sleeman's  Rambles  and  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official. 

3.  Poona  lithograph  edition  of  Farishta,  i.  481.     This  is  the  correct 

? aging,  and  not  281,  as  is  printed.  I  have  collated  four  MSS.  for  the 
'ersian  of  the  passage  under  reference  and  its  relative  context ;  and  I 
am  unable  to  suggest  a  single  reading,  out  of  dozens,  in  supersession, 
at  an  improvement,  of  what  I  find  in  the  lithograph.  Evidently  it  was 
prepared  with  great  care,  if  one  may  thus  judge  by  synecdoche. 

3.  This  is  in  the  pargana  of  G&darwdr4,  District  of  Nursinghpoor, 
according  to  the  prevailing  official  chorography  of  Central  India. 

4.  For  the  original  of  this  precious  production,  which  runs  as  below, 
I  am  beholden  to  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Major  Erskine,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Territories.  The  language  is  rustic 
Hindi,  and  that  of  a  very  crude  order.  Still  the  Sanskrit  scholar,  at 
least  with  the  aid  of  my  version,  will  scarcely  fail  to  divine  the  source 
of  many  of  its  expressions. 
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ITT^  Vif^d  J^  95^  ^  *n?T  ^OT  I 

5iir  =T^  &ft  sn^rsw  OTrpFTr 

^5T  eKT^*l|  2^  sTTT  TTrT  ^TOWTT  I 
WTO"  ^  *l^x^  q^  ^  ^nf^  ^5Fl(^  TTrf  I 

.  *•  A  title  of  Vishnu.  Its  import,  according  to  the  Purdnas,  is  given 
in  the  dictionaries.  For  an  explanation  of  the  Vaidika  Vishnu's  three 
steps,  see  a  passage,  cited  from  Durga  A'chdrya,  in  Dr.  Muir's  Matapa- 
'^Aa,  Part  the  First,  p.  105  of  the  Sanskrit  Also  see  Prof.  Wilson's 
Translation  of  the  Rig-veda^  i.  63,  64. 

••  Such,  or  *  very  essence,'  pdramarthikam  sadHipam^  appears  to  be 
^^  most  preferable  rendering  of  ittkambh&va;  a  term  which,  among  the 
grammarians,  has  served  as  a  theme  of  most  voluminous  contention. 

The  various  significations  of  itihaniy  and  of  its  synonyme  tath6^  have 
not  as  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  received  much  consideration.  The  latter 
obfiously  implies  *  seasonableness,'  in  this  couplet : 

Shad'darafanarMin'uchehayaf  W.  21. 

In  &ct,  the  precise  shade  of  meaning  borne  by  tathd  seems  frequently 
to  depend  entirely  on  the  requirements  of  the  context  But  even  the 
natural  transition  of  its  import  from  *  so'  or  *  thus'  to  *  conformably,'  and 
thence  to  *  rightly,'  *  well,'  *  as  desired,'  may  perhaps  lead  to  a  correct 
apprehension  of  the  Bauddha  Taih{igaiay  convertible  with  Sugata^  or 
'the  departed  in  peace.'  Cf.  Mirabar  hoc  si  sic  abieret  Terent,  Andr., 
1  il  4.  If  this  explanation  of  Tatkdgata  be  inadmissible,  we  may,  by 
the  analogy  of  other  languages — as  the  Greek,  in  which  ovttag  some- 
times stands  for  QCfjSltag — take  its  element  tathd  to  intend  *  easily,'  *  with- 
out impediment :'  or,  *  notoriously.'  Another  strictly  derivative  sense 
of  which  this  particle  is  susceptible  is  *  for  good  and  forever,'  *  conclu- 
sively,' *  in  perpetuity  :'  he  passed  away  not  to  return.  Or,  *  just  as  he 
^fts;'  that  is  to  say,  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  renewing  his  earthly 
eiiatence. 

7.  A  region  whose  extent  is  not  yet  determined  with  any  certainty, 
but  which  included  more  or  less  of  the  present  District  of  Jubulpore. 
h\ir  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  city  so  called  lies  what  is  now  the  village 
of6adh4;  a  place  which  is  supposed  to  have  been,  in  former  times,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  mentioned  in  the  text 

9.  This  name  and  the  last,  with  the  connective  that  couples  them,  are 
^d,  by  Captain  Fell,  into  the  portentous  combination  "  Earnotha- 
ratnasena." 

9.  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman  transposes  Virasinha  and  his  sire. 

10.  He  is  referred  to  in  the  Baghela -vans' a-charita^  chapter  iv.  In 
his  time  Baber  sat  on  the  throne  of  Delhi. 
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11.  Literally,  'conflagration  at  the  end  of  the  worl(L' 

12.  ''Solemn  donations  are  ratified  by  pouring  vater  into  the  hand 
of  the  donee."     Colebrooke's  Miscell.  Essays,  ii  259,  foot-note. 

13*  A  name  of  India:  'the  spoiler  of  the  cities'  of  his  foes. 

14.  'The  golden  mountain;'  Meru. 

15.  Represented,  in  order  to  secure  an  equivoque,  by  an  epithet  signi- 
fying *  mine  of  precious  stones.' 

16.  The  original  has  swarffi^a,  '  lord  of  paradise ;'  one  of  Indra's 
appellatives. 

17;.  Suvarna,  in  the  Sanskrit;  the  name  of  a  weight  and  of  a  coin. 
For  its  definition  and  value,  see  the  As.  Res.  (8vo.  edition),  v.  93  :  also 
Prof  Wilson's  Select  Specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus  (second 
edition),  i.  47,  footruote. 

18.  The  ever-beneficent  cow  of  Hindu  fitble,  who  gratifies  every  desire. 

19.  In  the  original  there  is  an  intention  to  palter  with  the  expressions 
prajd  and  loka, 

20.  This,  and  not  ^  powerful,*  is^  I  think,  here  the  designed  sense  of 
balavduy  by  a  strain. 

31.  In  the  Sanskrit,  Akabara.  Just  before  we  also  have,  partly  as 
being  unavoidable,  A'sapha  Kh&na. 

S3.  A  title  of  Indra :  '  the  much-invoked.' 

33.  The  same  as  Aijuna.    F&rtha  is  the  matronymic  of  Pfithi. 

34.  To  entitle  either  the  queen  or  the  heir  apparent  to  such  a  desti- 
nation as  he  has  assigned  them,  the  poet  may  be  suspected  of  having 
taken  one  of  the  liberties  of  his  craft.  S'ridhara  SwAmin — while  anno- 
tating the  Bhapavata-purdna,  vL  10,  33 — cites  the  following  apposite 
scripture,  but  without  supplying  means  for  its  verification  : 

'  These  two  persons  notoriously  rend  and  enter  the  disk  of  the  sun  : 
the  contemplative  superannuated  ascetic,  and  he  that  is  slain  in  battle, 
Affronting  the  foe,* 

Captain  Fell  englishes  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  stanzas  in 
these  words :  "  Upon  a  battle  taking  place,  this  illustrious  warrior,  who 
made  the  earth  bend  beneath  his  vast  army,  and  who  had  ever  defeated 
bis  foes  by  his  dreadful  valor,  was  slain  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his 
adversary's  arrows.  DurgAvati,  who  was  mounted  on  an  elephant,  sev- 
ered her  own  head  with  the  scimitar  she  held  in  her  hand  :  she  reached 
the  supreme  spirit,  pierced  the  sun's  orb  (obtained  salvation)." 

35.  As  following  a  different  classification  of  natural  objects,  we  should 
here  say,  but  only  as  an  approximate  equivalent, '  inanimate.' 

36.  In  the  expansiveness  of  the  original, '  the  lord  of  the  face  of  the 
earth.' 
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97.  Word  for  word,  'the  burner  of  Smara,'  one  of  the  names  of  the 
Hioda  EroSy  signifying  '  remembrance.'  The  story  of  his  destruction  by 
S^iTa's  frontal  eye  cannot  require  repeating. 

SS.  'The  six-faced :'  K4rtikeya,  the  god  of  war. 

M.  Vidhuta;  a  very  common,  yet  solecistic,  form  of  the  past  parti- 
ciple, for  vidhuta.    In  ike  thirty-second  stanza  it  occurs  again. 

to.  Many  Hindu  writers,  particularly  the  later,  greatly  affect  this 
species  of  delineation  by  similes.  An  extract  from  the  description  of  the 
heroine  of  Subandhu's  novelette  may  not  unaptly  be  introduced  as  a 
longer  specimen  in  the  same  style :  *  As  it  were,  a  pictare  on  the  wail  of 
Tersatile  life,  the  rendezvous  of  the  daintiness  of  the  triple  universe,  the 
alchemical  master-remedy  of  the  archmagician  Youth,  the  ideal  of  erotic 
conception,  a  lodgment  of  joyousness,  Cupid's  ensign  in  the  conquest 
of  the  three  spheres,  the  realization  of  &ncy,  the  rebuke  of  Love,  a 
magistery  to  brace  the  senses,  the  fascinating  eliergy  of  the  Heart- 
agitator,  the  native  pleasure-ground  of  beauty,  chief  chamber  in  the  fane 
of  good  fortune,  the  fountain-head  of  pulchritude,  the  perfection  of  soul's 
attracting  incantations,  the  sight-deluding  quality  of  Passion  the  con- 
juror, Praj&pati's  creation  for  the  allurement  of  the  threefold  world.' 

For  the  original,  see  my  edition  of  the  Vdiavadattd,  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Indica ;  pp.  64-67.  In  Uie  Sanskrit,  every  clause  of  this  passage  is  ac- 
companied by  the  quasific  particle  ivo. 

31.  Thus  flu:  this  stanza  gestates  with  puns.  Under  my  obstetrication 
into  English,  they  have  Men  still-bom :  no  loss  of  consequence. 

83.  More  scrupulously, '  hemeronyktia.' 

S8.  The  sense  may  be,  'taking  its  departure  during  the  currency  of 
the  dark  fortnight ;'  agreeably  to  the  reckoning  whidi  obtains  to  the 
south  of  the  Nerbndda. 

M.  Urvard.  Its  resemblance  to  the  ^v^,  *fruitf\il  plain,'  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod  may,  or  may  not,  be  accidental. 

35.  The  equivoques  with  which  this  stanza  is  studded  are  quite  un- 
translatable ;  except  a  few  at  the  end,  which  are  printed  in  italics.  What 
is  meant,  in  the  terminology  of  Hindu  music,  by  sthdnaj  dharmOj  and 
mdrgoj  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say.     The  last  is,  perhaps, '  mode.' 

I  understand,  by  the  word  kinnara, '  a  man  provoking  admiration ;'  as 
the  context  should  seem  to  exact  this  acceptation,  the  etymological: 
Hm  implying  '  surprise,'  favorable  or  otherwise.  Eshira  Sw4min  and 
lingaya  Siiri,  in  their  scholia  on  the  Amara-kot'a,  allege  that  '  a  low 
man'  is  also  imported  by  this  compound.  As  designating  the  celestial 
longsters,  I  would  suggest  that  '  or'  interrogative  rather  represents  its 
fint  member.  Compare,  on  this  theory,  the  undred  derivation  of  vdnara^ 
*  a  monkey ;'  literally,  '  whether  a  man  V 

36.  Being  interpreted,  'the  conqueror;'  a  name  of  Indra. 

37.  A  hundred  hippocausts  are  said  to  raise  the  mortal  that  offers 
them  to  the  rank  of  Indra;  who  is,  accordingly,  agnominated  s^aiahraiu. 
The  drift  of  the  text  is,  that  H^daya's  favor  for  l£e  priesthood  was  sig- 
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nalized  by  such  munificent  liberality  as  to  enable  Brdhmans,  through 
the  performance  of  meritorious  ceremonies,  to  endanger  the  stability  of 
the  rank  of  Indra  himself,  the  lord  of  heaven. 

3S.  Analytically,  *  Titan-foes  of  the  earth ;'  and  the  foes  of  the  Titans 
are  the  gods.    The  result  is, '  terrestrial  deities.' 

39.  See  the  note  on  the  seventeenth  stanza. 

40.  An  explanation  of  this  technicality  will  be  seen  in  Colebrooke's 
Two  Treatises  on  the  Hindu  Law  of  Inheritance,  pp.  274  and  884. 

41.  S'ambhu  is  S'iva;  Tarani  is  Siirya,  or  the  sun. 
49*  Or  '  the  propitious :'  a  name  of  S'iva. 

43.  The  possessor  of  SM ;'  that  is  to  say,  Vishnu :  S'ri,  or  Lakshmi, 
being  his  wife. 

44.  King  EEridaya's  daughter,  probably.  No  mention  of  her  is  found 
elsewhere. 

A  note  on  this  distich  has  been  given  above,  after  its  original. 

45.  Or  Muriri,  etc. ;  *  the  enemy  of  Mura :'  an  epithet  of  Vishnu, 
who  slew  a  demon  so  called. 

46.  With  the  astrologers,  this  day  is  the  next  after  that  so  called  by  the 
theogonists :  for,  according  to  the  Fadma-purdna  and  the  Brahmdnda- 
purdna^  the  eleventh  of  the  fortnight  is  the  prime  favorite  of  Vishna, 
who  is  its  regent  The  second  numeral  of  what  I  now  read  12,  at  the 
end  of  the  inscription,  is  very  indistinct.  To  ensure  certainty,  it  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  resort  to  computation.  The  result  is,  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that '  the  clerkly  Jayagovinda'  followed  the  astrolo- 
gers. The  date  in  the  text  answers  to  the  fifth  of  June,  A.  D.  1067, 
N.S. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  I  subjoin  a  list  of  the  tutelars  of  the 
days  of  the  lunar  fortnights ;  for  both  which  they  are  the  same. 

1st  Fire.  9th.  Gauri. 

2d.  Brahml  10th.  Yama. 

Sd.  Gaud.  11th.  The  Vif we  devdh, 

4th.  Gai^es'a.  12th.  Vishnu. 

5th.  The  serpent  tribe.  18th.  KAma. 

6th.  Kdrtikeya.  I4th.  S'iva. 

7th.  The  San.  16th.  The  Moon. 

8th.  Siva. 

The  piiri-gana^  or  bands  of  manes,  preside  over  the  conjunction. 

4T«  The  heroic  measure,  according  to  its  prescribed  scheme,  is  stro- 
phic.  Yet,  as  regards  the  adjacent  pairs  of  its  verses,  all  material  devia- 
tions from  the  canons  laid  down  in  the  S'ruta-hodha — such  as,  when 
the  fourth  syllable  is  long,  of  elongating,  at  pleasure,  the  fifth — are  con- 
fined, usually,  if  not  universally,  to  the  third  hemistich.  This  is  the 
case,  for  instance,  throughout  this  inscription.  Thus  :  the  first  hemistich, 
conformably  to  the  ancient  rule,  everywhere  exhibiting  an  epitrite,  in  W. 
1,  46,  47,  51,  and  52,  the  third  ends,  after  a  long  syllable,  with  a  fourth 
psBon ;  in  W.  13  and  45,  with  a  dispondee ;  and,  in  W.  49,  with  a  cho- 
riamb. 
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AVTiile  usage  allows  greater  freedom  to  at  least  the  third  hemistich  of 
the  heroic  measure,  in  its  latter  half,  than  is  accorded  by  the  S'ruia- 
hodha,  it  refuses  to  avail  itself  of  much  of  the  liberty  which  that  work 
silently  permits  in  the  first  halves  of  the  distichs  generally.  The  middle 
syllables  are  not  found  to  be  a  pyrrhic  in  any  of  them ;  and  the  closing 
two,  in  the  second  and  fourth,  are  never  an  iamb. 

M.  Lancereau's  section  on  the  s'loka,  though  correctly  representing 
the  intent  of  his  author,  does  not,  therefore,  give  an  account  of  actual 
custom.     See  his  Sroutahodha^  p.  26. 

I  here  cite  a  portion  of  Professor  Wilson's  first  description  of  the 
Anuihtvhh  measure,  from  p.  436  of  the  last  edition  of  his  Sanskrit  Gram- 
mar :  *'  In  its  most  regular  form,  the  first  foot  is  any  one  except  a  tri- 
brach ;  the  second  may  be  a  dactyl^  a  tribrach,  cretic,  or  anapeest :  the 
other  two  syllables  are  indifferently  long  or  short."  But  the  first  foot 
is  also  forbidden  to  be  a  dactyl ;  since  it  is  the  concurrence  of  two  short 
syllables  as  the  second  and  third  that  is  to  be  avoided.  Again,  in  the 
second  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  stanza,  the  second  foot  may  not  be  a 
dactyl  or  a  cretic,  where  an  amphibrach  or  an  antibacchic  has  preceded. 
Nor  are  the  final  two  syllables  arbitrary.  The  seventh  is  never  short, 
in  the  first  and  third  hemistichs,  unless  the  fourth  is  so  ;  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond and  last  hemistichs,  it  is,  under  no  circumstances,  long.  Other  cor- 
rections of  the  description  just  cited,  and  integrations  of  it,  may  be 
gathered  from  what  has  been  said  above.  Nor  is  it  intimated,  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  that  the  hemistichs  of  the  half  Anu9htuhh  are  not  uniform. 

It  was,  thus,  ill-advised,  in  a  Gemian  editor,  to  prefer  the  reading  : 

Three  of  my  MSS.  of  the  S'hkunUda  have  ^  ;  which  is,  for.  more 
than  one  reason,  most  undoubtedly  to  1^  accepted.  See  Professor  Boeht- 
*  lingk's  S'Akuntala,  pp.  HI,  214,  and  289.  I  have  in  vain  searched 
the  whole  of  E41id&sa's  works  for  a  similar  license.  Moreover,  the 
older  form  is  Piiru,  not  Puru.  Professor  Wilson  says  that  "  the  first 
vowel  of  Puru  is  short"  Translation  of  the  Rig-veda,  iii.  163,  third 
foot-note.  In  the  Vishnu-pur&na  it  is  so ;  where,  •  by  the  bye,  Puru's 
brother  is  tJru,  not  Uru,  contrarily  to  the  learned  translator.  But  we 
find  Piim  in  the  Bhdgavata,  and  also  in  the  Rig-veda  ;  as  Professor 
Wilson  afterwards  discovered.  He  does  not,  however,  remark  on  his 
former  error. 

48.  The  Avitaiha,  Narkutaka,  and  KokilaJca  contain  the  same  num- 
ber and  the  same  disposition  of  feet :  only  the  first  has  no  caesuras ;  and 
these  pauses,  in  the  last  two,  differ.  Yet  Sundara  TJp&dhy4ya,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Vrittorratndkara,  the  Sugama-vritti^  says  that  the 
Narkutaka  and  KokilaJca  are  two  names  for  one  measure. 

Colebrooke — Miscellaneous  Essays,  ii.  148 — has  inadvertently  consid- 
ered the  Aviiaiha  and  Narkutaka  to  be  identical.  The  stanza  which 
he  prints  is  of  the  former  metre,  a  ^  very  uncommon"  one,  as  he  justly 
observes.  In  the  Veda-atuti — Bh^gavata-purdnOf  x,  latter  section, 
eighty-seventh  chapter — a  number  of  instances  of  it  are  to  be  seen,  with 
one  stanza  in  narkutaka  and  one  in  kokilaka, 

Quigor,  March,  1858. 
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TWO    INSCRIPTIONS 


PBRTJkllfINO  TO  THB 


PARAMARA  RULERS  OF  mIlAVA: 

THE   SANSKRIT,   WITH   TRANSLATIONS  AND   REMARKS. 
By  FITZ-EDWARD    HALL,   D.C.L. 


Presented  to  the  Society  Oetober  17,  1860. 


Though  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  memorials^  under  notice 
have  already  been  made  known  to  the  world,  yet  the  statements 
which  have  been  put  forth  concerning  their  connection  and  suc- 
cession require  to  be  rectified*  Their  names  are  subjoined.  The 
comments  which  have  been  S]}ggested  with  reference  to  them,  as 
being  by-matter,  are  added  in  the  form  of  notes. 

Bhoja  Deva. 

UdayAditya  Deva.* 

Naravarma  Deva. 

Yas'ovarma  Deva. 

Ajayavarman.' 

Yindhyavarman. 

Sabha^varman. 

Aijunavarma  Deva.     A«D.  1211-1215. 

Devapala  Deva  was  reigning,  as  I  have  brought  to  light  in. 
another  paper,  in  the  year  1358  of  our  era,  at  Dhara*  This  city 
had  been  tne  royal  seat  of  the  last  Bhoja,  about  three  hundred 
years  before;  and  likewise  that  of  Yas'ovarman,  in  1143.  Jaya- 
varman  dates  one  edict  from  Yardhamanapura  ;^  and  Arjuna 
publishes  another  at  Maodapa.^  But  these  two  places  may  have 
served  only  for  temporary  residence.^ 

The  copper-plates  containing  the  following  inscriptions  are  de- 
posited in  tne  library  of  the  Begum's  school  at  Sehore  in  Bhopal, 
where  I  examined  them  in  February  of  last  year. 
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Inscription  No.  I. 

sfJ^r^l^  f^Jm^  f^^  HifHiPl  STMiU 

i«n^  ^l^y'^iH)  '^^  ^!  ^  ^Tm#5  r 

ret  vf^<dl(<ral    (HrUlrHI^^€lrj^1 1 

?F^^l^^lcn(Jifi|Jifl^r}i^\l(t)^^i^[ln^l^ 


roL.  VII. 
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RWvfvgaTPTnr:  J^f:  g5rmi^>rf§Nf^i 
^i   gHiGlHfrl   ^  Ih^  H«^Hd*J[ll\Sil 
tm  sSFrirT  f^%:   MHNWtlHyTlJ  I 
<Nl(il^4Jmvi3JIT>^  Tls%^  ysf^^Mrl^  imii 

E|3Rpf  ^3^tRT  $!JTf%  ^i^FFMia^ll 
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H^hImIhhI^I^  Ht^I^Ih   ^5hWl(HH   ^^WT^ 
«IUII^UIW5lH&-iHHI  ^^m 
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^luFoiRfiHHH^iH  rn^  q^fTTT  mit\  sfrm^- 

fT  RyiMI  ^ft^  ftrjfH!  ^  »T5srt^ns^ll 
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Translation. 

Om  I  Glory  to  Virtue,  the  frontlet-gem  of  the  four  human 
ends!^ 

1.  May  the  Lord  of  the  twice-born — gladdener  of  the  world, 
from  notoriously  occupying  the  earth,  in  being  as  it  were  a 
shadow — ^bestow  on  you  prosperity.® 

2.  May  he,  Paras'urama,  be  exalted ;  penetrated  by  the  Ksha- 
tras  slain,  in  strife,  by  whom,  in  order  to  become  donor  of  the  earth 
to  Brdkmans,  the  disk  of  the  rising  and  declining  sun  has  perma- 
nently acquired  a  coppery  hue.^ 

3.  May  Bama — who,  in  battle,  allayed,  with  the  water  of  Man- 
dodarfs  tears,  the  fire  of  severance  from  the  mistress  of  his  life — 
be  of  avail  for  your  welfare. 

4.  May  Yudhishthira  be  triumphant :  whose  feet  even  Bhlma 
placed  upon  his  head,  and  whom  the  founder  of  his  race,  the 
mooD,  framed,  so  to  speak,  in  the  similitude  of  himself,  for  gen- 

5.  There  was  a  sovereign,  the  auspicious  Bhojadeva :  the  or- 
nament of  the  Paramara  lineage ;  in  glory,  a  Kansajit  ;^^  a  man 
whose  ploughs  overpassed  the  face  of  the  earth  ;^ 

6.  Tne  moonlight  of  whose  fame  having  irradiated  the  undu- 
lating ridgas  of  the  quarters,  the  lilies  of  the  abundant  renown 
of  hostile  princes  became  closed.*^ 

7.  From  him  sprang  Udayaditya ;  whose  sole  delight  was  con- 
stant enterprise ;  of  peculiar  felicity  as  a  champion ;  and  a  source 
of  infelicity  to  his  antagonists ; 

8.  By  whose  arrows,  discharged  in  fierce  destructive  war,  how 
many  lofty  monarchs,. formidable  with  armies,  were  not  extirpa- 

9.  Of  him  was  born  King  Naravarman :  who  clove  the  vital 
parts  of  his  enemies  ;  sagacious  in  sustaining  virtue ;  the  limit 
of  princes  ;^* 
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10.  Who,  by  shares^*  of  villages  which  he,  everj  morning, 
himself  bestowed  upon  Brahmans,  rendered  Virtue,  one-footed 
as  it  was,  multiped. 

11.  Of  him  a  son  was  born,  Yas'ovarman,  the  frontlet  of 
Kshatriyas.  From  him  issued  a  son,  Ajayavarman ;  renowned 
for  his  conquests  and  fortune. 

12.  Vindhyavarman  was  bom  as  his  son ;  at  the  head  of  he- 
roes, of  well-omened  birth,  zealous  in  the  extinction  of  the  Gur- 
jaras,'''  long-armed. 

18.  Of  whom,  skilled  in  warfare,  the  sword,  with  its  edge  up- 
raised, ^^  as  if  to  deliver  the  three  worlds,  assumed  a  triple  edge. 

14.  Subsequently,  his  high-born^*  son.  King  Subhatavarman, 
affluent  as  Sutraman,  persevering  in  religious  duties,  incited  the 
earth  to  their  observance: 

15.  Of  whom,  conqueror  of  the  directions,  of  sun-like  lustre, 
the  splendor,  as  it  were  a  forest-fire,  even  to  this  day  blazes,  re- 
sounding, in  Pattana^  of  the  Gurjaras. 

16.  He  having  attained  apotheosis,^^  his  son.  King  Arjuna,  now 
sustains,  with  his  arm,  the  circuit  of  the  earth,  like  a  bracelet  :^ 

17.  Whose  celebrity — since  Jayasinha^  took  to  flight  in  the 
war  of  his  juvenile  diversions — ^as  it  had  been  the  laughter  of 
the  custodians  of  the  quarters,  extended  in  all  directions  : 

18.  Who,  a  repository  of  the  entire  wealth  of  poesy  and  son^, 
fitly  relieved  the  goddess  Saraswatf  of  the  burtnen  of  her  v<3- 
umes  and  her  lute. 

19.  Who,  possessing  three  descriptions  of  combatants,^  spread 
abroad  his  renown  as  threefold.  Else,  how  have  the  three  worlds 
acquired  their  whiteness  1^ 

The  same,  a  sovereign  exalted  above  all,  in  respect  of  the  land, 
remaining  over  and  beyond  that  bestowed  by  former  princes,  in 
the  village  of  Hathi^avara,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Narmada, 
in  the  district^  of  Pagara,  gives  notice  to^  all  imperial  officers, 
to  Brahmans — the  eminent,^  to  the  local  village  head-men,^  to 
his  people,  and  to  others, — 

Be  it  known  to  you  as  follows :  By  us,  sojourning  at  the  holy 
station  of  the  blessed  Amares'wara,*^  after  bathing  at  the  junc- 
tions^ of  the  Beva  and  Kapila,  at  the  sacred  season  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  mooU;  at  its  full  in  Bhadrapada,  in  the  year  twelve  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two,  and  after  worshipping  the  adorable  lord 
of  Bhavanf,^  Onkara,^  the  consort  of  Lakshmf,  and  the  master 
of  the  discus  f^  considering  the  vanity  of  the  world,  as  thus  set 
Jbrih  ;— 

*  Unstable  as  the  storm-cloud  is  this  delusive  primacy  of  earth. 
Sweet  for  only  the  fleeting  moment  is  the  fruition  of  objects  of 
sense.  Like  a  water-drop  on  the  tip  of  a  spear  of  grass  is  the 
vital  breath  of  men.  Ah !  virtue  is  the  sole  attendant  on  the 
journey  of  the  other  world  :'s^ — 
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Bcflecting  on  all  this,  and  electing  spiritual  recompense ;  Ims, 
from  motives  ©/"the  greatest  piety,*  with  preliminary  ^rwento^tioM 
q/"  water,  been  granted,  by  patent ;  for  enhancement  of  the  merit 
and  renown  of  our  mother,  our  father,  and  of  ourself ;  for  dura- 
tion coexistent  with  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  seas,  and  the  earth  ; 
to  the  &mily  priest,  the  learned  and  auspicious  Govinda  S'arman, 
a  Brahman ;  settled  at  the  place  called  Muktavasthii  f^  student 
of  theVajasaneya  subdivision  of  the  Vedaf^  of  the  stock  of  KLas'- 
yapa,*  and  of  the  three  branches,  Kas'yapa,  A'vatsara,  and 
ifaidbruva ;  son  of  the  learned  Jaitrasinha,  grandson  of  the 
learned  Somadeva,  and  great  grandson  of  Delha,  maintainer  of  a 
perpetual  fire  f^  this  land ;  of  which  the  four  boundaries  are  de- 
fined  ;^*  filled  with  fields  containing  trees  f^  together  with  mon- 
ey-rent, share  of  produce,  house-tax,.'*^  ferry -tolls,  impost  on  salt, 
and  aU  other  the  like  dues ;  and  with  its  hidden  treasure  and  de- 
posita 

Mindful  hereof,  the  resident  head  man  of  this  village^  and  our 
subjects  dwelling  liere^  being  observant  of  our  behests,  will  deliver 
tb  him,  Govinda  Sarman^  all  charges^  as  they  fall  to  be  paid ; 
namely,  share  of  produce,  taxes,  rent  in  cash,  and  so  forth. 

Moreover,  knowing  the  requital  of  this  meritorious  act  to  be 
common,  the  coming  occupants  of  our  title,  born  in  our  line,  or 
strangers,  should  adjiiit  and  uphold  this  virtuous  donation  by  us 
assigned.^ 

And  it  has  been  said : 

1.  By  numerous  kings,  Sagara  and  others,  the  earth  has  been 
enjoyei  Whosesoever,  for  custody,  at  any  time,  has  been  the 
soil,  his,  at  that  time,  has  been  the  fruit  of  even  the  previous 
hestotmnent  thereof.*^ 

2.  He  who  resumes  land,  given  by  himself  or  given  by  another, 
transformed  to  a  worm  in  ordure,  grovels  there  with  his  ances- 
tor8.« 

3.  Thus  does  Bamachandra  again  and  again  conjure  all  these 
and  future  protectors  of  the  glebe :  '  Universal  to  men  is  this 
bridge  of  good  works,  liberality,  and  to  be  guarded,  by  you,  from 
age  to  age.' 

4  Reckoning,*^  accordingly,  good  fortune  and  human  life  to 
l)e  as  uncertain  as  a  bead  of  water  on  the  petal  of  a  lotos,  and 
conscious^  that  all  this  is  appositely  propounded,  of  a  surety  it 
behoves  not  men  to  cut  short  the  repute  of  others. 

Done  in  the  year  1272,  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  light  fortnight 
of  Bhadrapada,  on  Wednesday.** 

This  uxis  executed  by  Madana,  the  king's  spiritual  adviser, 
with  the  approbation  of  RajasalakhaEia,^  chief  minister  of  peace 
and  war.^* 

This  is  the  autograph  of  the  great  king,  the  auspicious  Aiju- 
Bavarma  Deva. 

Engraved  by  Bapyadeva,  clerk. 
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TRAN»LATI01f. 


This  same  sovereign,  exalted  aver  all,  in  respect  of  Ubhuvo»- 
saha,^  in  the  village  of  Uttarayana,  appertaining  to  Savairisole,** 
advertises  all  royal  officials,  Bnlhmans — the  emineni,  the  resident 
village  head-man,  his  people  generally,  and  others. 

Be  it  known  to  you  aA  follows:  After  ablution  aft  the  holtr 
station  of  Somavati,  on  Monday,  the  fifkeenth  dai/  of  the  moonTf 
wane  in  A'shadha,  the  auspicious  Aijanavarma  I>eva  did  granl^ 
-with  prior  presentation  of^waleTj  to  the  excellent  family  priest,  the 
learned  Govinda,  a  ground-plot  for  a  temple*  to  Daridadbipati^^ 
extending  as  far  as  the  boundary  of  the  edifices^'  on  the  main 
street,  in  the  city  of  Mahakala.^ 

Likewise ;  by  us ;  sojourning  at  the  fortunate  Bhrigukaehchha^^ 
after  bathing  at  the  sacked  season  of  a  solar  eclipse,  at  the  change 
of  the  moon,  in  the  dark  fortnight  of  Vais'akha,  in  the  year 
twelve  hundred  and  seventy ;  and  after  worshipping  the  divine 
consort  of  Bhavanf ;  considering  the  vanity  of  the  world,  etc.  : 
*  *  *  reflecting  on  all  this,  and  electing  spiritual  reward ; 
baS)  from  motives  (/the  greatest  piety,  with  initiatory  gi/i  of  water, 

▼  OL.   TIf.  5 
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been  granted,  bj  patent ;  to  augment  the  merit  and  good  name 
*of  our  mother,  our  father,  and  ourself ;  for  duration  coexistent 
with  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  seas,  and  the  earth ;  to  the  domestic 
chaplain,  the  learned  Govinda  S'arman,  Brahman ;  settled  at  the 
place  called  Muktavasthu  ;  reader  of  the  Vajasaneya  Vaidika 
subdivision  ;  of  the  stock  of  Kas'yapa,  and  of  the  three  branches, 
Kas'yapa,  A'vatsara,  and  Naidhruva ;  son  of  the  learned  Jaitra- 
sinha,  grandson  of  the  learned^  Somfldeva,  and  great  grandson 
of  Delha,  who  maintained  a  perpetual  fire;  even  the  entire  vil- 
lage aforesaid;  of  which  the  four  boundaries  are  defined;  filled 
with  fields  containing  trees ;  together  with  money-rent  and  share 
of  produce,  with  house-tax,  including  all  dues,  and  with  its  hid- 
den treasure  and  deposits. 

Mindful  hereof,  the  local  headman  of  this  village,  and  our  sub- 
jects here  abiding^  observant  of  our  injunction,  will  disburse  to 
him,  Govinda  S'arman,  all  charges,  as  they  fall  to  be  paid;  to-wit, 
share  of  produce,*^  taxes,  rent  in  money,  and  the  rest,  the  per- 
quisites of  the  gods  and  of  Brahmans  excepted. 

Done  in  the  year  1270,  on  Monday,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
dark  semi -lunation  of  Yais'akha. 

This  was  executed  by  Madana,  the  king's  spiritual  guide,  with 
the  acquiescence  of  the  learned  and  fortunate  Bilha^a,  chief  min- 
ister of  peace  and  war. 

This  is  the  sign  manual  of  the  great  king,  the  auspicious  Ar- 
junavarma  Deva. 

Incised  by  Bapyadeva,  clerk. 

Notes. 

1«  In  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1836,  pp.  S77 
etc.,  is  a  land-grant  of  Aijunayarman,  edited  and  translated  by  the  late 
Mr.  L.  Wilkinson.  In  a  subsequent  volume,  that  for  1838,  pp.  736  etc., 
this  gentleman  writes,  pointing  to  that  instrument :  *'  I  was  about  t-o 
add  translations  also  of  the  other  two  inscriptiops :  but,  finding  that 
they  both  correspond,  word  for  word,  with  that  formerly  sent  to  you,  in 
all  respects  but  the  dates — which  are  later,  the  one  only  by  three,  and 
the  otner  only  by  five  years,  than  that  of  the  former  inscription — and 
that  they  both  record  grants  by  the  same  R4j4  Aijuna,  translations  of 
them  would  be  but  an  idle  repetition.*'  But  the  correspondence  is  not 
so  close  as  is  thus  asserted.  The  two  inscriptions  referred  to  are  those 
now  published. 

9*  I  now  redeem  the  promise  which  I  once  made,  to  demonstrate 
that  a  mistake  has  been  committed  in  throwing  back  Uday&ditya  to 
A.D.  618.  Two  facsimile  copies  of  the  Udaypur  inscription,  which  I 
was  at  much  pains  in  getting^  executed,  have  been  of  material  aid  to  me 
towards  arriving  at  a  determination  on  this  point 
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The  person  for  whom  that  wretched  scrawl  was  indited  calls  himself 
8  descendant  of  Uday4ditya  of  M&lava :  but  it  is  clear  that,  whether  so 
or  not,  he  knew  nothing  of  XJdaj4ditja's  family.  The  word  ^c?i^  — 
rightly,  UJ^^oF)^ — in  the  monument  adverted  to,  is  not  the  name  of  a 
king.  Gondala  is  the  first  regal  personage  whom  it  notices.  His  son 
seems  to  be  QykXk ;  for  which  ^TTrfT  has  been  printed  ;  the  vernacular 
corruption,  perhaps,  of  ffTfTT,  nominative  of  fTlfJ.  sf^«P?f*l«R,  if  such 
be  the  true  reading,  is  an  epithet  of  the  doubtful  Gj4UL,  and,  by  no  pos- 
sibility, an  appellation.  Uday4ditya  is  represented  as  son  of  the  last ; 
and  he  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  ruling  in  Samvat  1116,  or  S*aka 
S8I,  i.  c  A.  D.  1059.  For  four  hundred  and  forty-six  years  subse- 
(^aently,  it  is  alleged,  the  Yavanas  had  been  in  the  ascendant :  and  this 
term  brings  us  to  Samvat  1562,  S'aka  1447 — which  should  be  1427 — 
or  the  year  4607 — not  4669,  as  printed — of  the  Kali-yvga,  i.  e.,  A.  D. 
1506 ;  at  which  time  the  person  at  whose  instance  the  inscription  was 
written  appears  to  have  assumed  some  sort  of  authority.  Six  years  later, 
in  S'Hmukhu — an  item  wanting  to  Capt  Burt's  copy — or  A.  D.  1513, 
he  engaged  in  a  pious  transaction  in  honor  of  S'iva.  His  name  was 
SAgaravarman — metamorphosed,  as  printed,  into  zftrrpinT — commonly 
styled  Chinddeva,  or  Chandra  Deva.  Nor  is  S'41iv4hana  given  as  son 
of  Uday4ditya. 

More  might  be  said  on  the  present  topic  :  but  it  is  enough,  if  I  have 
shown  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  thing  of  no  importance,  abstrac- 
ted from  its  liability  to  beget  error.  See  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety of  Bengal  for  1840,  pp.  545  etc. 

Professor  Lassen,  I  am  told,  has  accepted  the  inscription  thus  dispos- 
ed of,  as  sufficient  voucher  for  antedating  Uday4ditya  some  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.    It  is  scarcely  credible. 

TJday4ditya  was,  very  likely,  in  power  in  A.D.  1059,  however  reluc- 
tantly we  receive  the  word  of  such  as  Sdgaravarraan,  or  his  historicaster. 

There  is  an  inscription,  still  undeciphered,  lying  at  Bhopal,  in  which 
occurs  the  name  of  Uday4ditya.  Its  date  is  Samvat  1 241,  if  I  may  rely 
on  a  blundering  transcript  of  it.  In  another  inscription,  in  the  Bija- 
mandira^  a  temple  at  the  same  place  with  the  record  just  spoken  of,  an 
Uday4ditya  is  mentioned,  in  a  Sanskrit  couplet^  as  having  been  king 
over  Bhiipdhi in  the  S*aka  year  1108,  or  A.D.  1186.  The  words  are 
these: 

8*  Mr.  Wilkinson  quietly  assumes  Jayavarman  and  Ajayavarraan  to 
be  identical ;  though,  in  the  inscriptions,  each  is  said  to  have  had  a  dif- 
ferent successor :  the  former,  Haris'chandra ;  and  the  latter,  Yindhyavar^ 
man.  To  reconcile  the  discrepancy  resulting  from  this  confusion,  he 
resorts  to  the  theory  that  Haris'chandra  '*  was  only  a  prince  of  the  royal 
&mily,  and,  as  such,  became  possessed  of  an  appanage,  and  not  of  the 
whole  kingdom."  This  view,  he  thinks,  is  countenanced  by  the  title  of 
^^'3^4  being  given  to  Haris'chandra.  The  same  term,  however,  but 
dropped  in  the  English  version,  is  applied  to  his  father,  Lakshmlvarman  ; 
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who,  it  should  seem,  if  not  himself  a  king,  was  the  eldest  son  of  one. 
Mr.  WilkiDson  was  unaware  of  this  fact ;  not  having  seen,  apparently, 
the  relative  inscriptions  tranalated  by  Colebrooke. 

Speaking  of  Yas'ovarman  and  Lakshmivarman,  Colebrooke  says,  as 
touching  the  latter  :  "  He  did  not  become  his  successor :  for  Jayavar- 
man  is,  in  another  inscription,  named  immediately  after  Yas'ovarman  ; 
and  was  reigning  sovereign."  Miscell.  Essays,  ii.  803.  But  Colebrooke 
was  unacquainted  with  the  after-history  of  the  ^Eimily  to  which  they 
belonged. 

As  Lak«hmlvarman  sat  on  the  throne  with  his  sire,  it  ifi  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  was  the  first-born.  His  brother,  Jayavarman,  also  speaks 
of  himself  aa  if  a  sovereign  ruler.  Lakshmivarman  may  have  died  while 
Haris'chandra  was  atill  a  child^  and  Jayavarman  have  acted  as  regent  on 
behalf  of  his  nephew,  to  whom  the  government  eventually  devolved 
from  him  ;  if  they  did  not  administer  it  conjointlv.  Yet  it  is  noticea- 
ble that  Jayavarman  granted  away  land,  at  one  period,  precisely  as  if  he 
were  the  sole  and  substantive  head  of  the  state.  Possibly  thje  extreme 
youth  of  his  ward  prevented  his  being  named  at  that  time« 

Lakshmivarman  being  mentioned,  by  his  son,  under  the  title  of 
-^^I^^H»  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^°&  ^^  ^^7  ^^  ^^^  ^^  deceased  during  the  life- 
time of  Yas'ovarman^  Haris'chandra  designates  himself  in  a  similar 
manner,  where  he  would  certainly  have  called  himself,  without  qualifica- 
tion, sovereign,  had  he  laid  claim  to  undivided  power.  His  complete 
«tyle,  in  fact^  is  that  which  his  father  used  as  prmce  regnant  Policy, 
jor  some  other  motive,  may  have  dissuaded  him  from  the  style  of  full 
royalty,  his  hereditary  right.  It  may,  therefore,  be  conjectured  that 
Jayavarman  wafi  still  living  in  A.D.  1179. 

The  words  in  which  Haris'chandra  t^kes  notice  of  his  own  accession 
are  worthy  of  remark.  Premising  his  ancestor^  while  he  passes  over 
his  father,  he  mentions  his  uncl^  and  adds,  of  himself:  Ur(4^  irj^  U^HMu4V: 
-U^l^i^olwridlKwWM  In  other  words,  he  acknowledges  that  he  had 
*  obtained  his  supreme  rank  by  the  favor  of  this,  the  very  last,  ruler.' 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  assertion,  it  will  be  observed  that  he  does  not 
unequivocally  pretend  to  kingship.  The  delicacy  of  the  distinction  ia 
iruly  Hindu. 

If  the  phrase  <TI<IH[mW  be  designed  to  indicate  thd  snceeaaion  of  a 
*on  to  like  dignity  with  his  father's,  a  strain  is  put  on  it  as  regards  its 
application  to  Jayavarman,  provided  he  wjss  not  a  usurper.  Hari&'chan- 
dra,  in  the  body  of  his  patent,  does  not  say  whose  son  he  himself  was : 
and,  if  he  had  done  so,  perhaps  he  could  not  have  empk>yed  this  for- 
mula with  aay  more  propriety ;  as  I  conceive  that  its  strict  tenor,  in  its 
most  usual  acceptation,  is  to  mark  connection  between  nvonarchs  succes- 
sively in  actmd  possession. 

Ajayavariman«  being  son  of  Yas'ovarman*  must  have  been  brother — 
presumably,  younger  brother — of  LaJifihmivarman  and  Jayavarman. 
His  son,  or  grandson,  came  to  the  chief  power ;  bat  how,  remains  to  be 
discovered.  Of  offspring  of  Haris'chandra  and  Jayavarman  we  hear 
•nothing. 

Devadhara,  entitled  rdja-putra^  or  *  king's  son,'  is  found  as  a  subscri- 
bing witness  to  a  donative  instrument  of  Yas'ovarman.    This  is  all  that 
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can  be  said  of  bim  at  present  It  may  be  tbat  be  was  simply  a  Rijput, 
SDd  not  of  tbe  issae  of  Yas'ovarman. 

These  speculations  are  founded,  in  part,  on  tbe  presumption  tbat  tbe 
SODS  of  Yas'ovarmaa  were  not  independent  masters  of  as  many  distinct 
territories. 

See  tbe  Journal  of  tbe  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1836,  pp.  377 
etc;  and  for  1838,  pp.  736  etc. :  also Coiebrooke^s  Miscellaneous  Essays, 
ii.  297  etc 

Between  Vindbyavarman  and  Subbatavarman  a  King  ^'Amusbyd- 
jana'*  is  interposed  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  wbo  mistakes  an  epitbet  for  a 
proper  name.  This  and  several  otber  misinterpretations  are  copied, 
without  correction,  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Forbes,  in  bis  Aii-tn&lA,  i.  114,  208. 

I  am  perplexed  wbat  to  make  of  '*  Wull&l,  tbe  King  of  Onjein,''  wbo 
is  said  to  have  been  conquered  by  Kum&rap&Ia  of  Gujerat  Kum&ra- 
pala's  time  was  between  A.  D.  1142  and  1173.  Can  it  Ins  tbat  Balldla — 
as  I  should  spell  tbe  word — was  another  name  of  Jayavarman  ?  See 
the  RdS'tndld,  i.  184-187. 

That  Naravarman  ruled  as  early  as  A.  D.  1107,  we  bare  the  evidence 
of  an  inscription  on  marble,  seen  by  Col.  Tod.  Transactions  of  tbe 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  i.  223,  226. 

4«  ^oiV4ilM^{  M^  MIMIfj^:  ''  from  bis  abode  at  tbe  auspicious  Yardba- 
nidnapura :"  an  improbable  idiom.  Miscell.  Essays,  ii.  307, 309.  Cole- 
brooke's  facsimile  of  bis  original  leads  me  to  believe  tbat  tbe  rigbt 
reading  is  ^Tlciuij  Hif ^  ^^  Id  IHI  ^7 :  *  bere,  resident  at  tbe  auspicious 
Vardbaminapnra.'  Tlie  sr  is  unmistakable ;  and,  as  tbe  ardhdkdra  was 
not  to  be  expected,  there  wants  notbing,  to  bring  out  my  wording,  but 
the  stroke  wbicb  converts  d  into  o. 

9.  This  is,  probably,  either  tbe  original,  or  tbe  Sanskritized  form,  of 
tbe  present  M^diL  We  bave  tbe  same  word,  I  presume,  in  E4tb- 
m&ndu,  usually  derived  from  E^sbtbamandira.  Wbetber  mandapa  ever 
means  *  city,'  I  am  unable  to  say.  If  it  does,  like  paitana  and  nagara^ 
its  synonymes,  it  bas  come  to  be  an  appellation.  Compare  ndli^  in  tbe 
vulgar  Romaic  '?  %^v  ndXri^  Stambol,  or  Constantinople. 

€•  Mr.  Wilkinson  errs  in  understanding  tbat  Haris'cbandra  issues  a 
patent  ''from  bis  capital  of  Nfla^ri.''  Tbe  document  recites  that  Nila- 
gin  was  tbe  district — mandala — in  wbicb  tbe  land  alienated  was  situate. 


T.  According  to  Hindu  conception,  tbe  purpose  of  life  is  fourfold  : 
virtue,  wealth,  gratification  of  tbe  senses,  and  final  blessedness.  I  know 
of  no  warrant  for  considering  tbe  third,  or  SfnT,  to  imply  '*  love  of  God,*^ 
as  Colebrooke  explains  it  on  one  occasion.  Digest  of  Hindu  Law  etc. 
(8vo.  edition),  ii.  882. 

There  is  sometbing  peculiar  in  tbe  salutations  of  nearly  all  the  edicts, 
hitherto  discovered,  of  tbe  later  rulers  of  M&lava.  In  one  of  tbe  grants 
publisbed  by  Colebrooke,  we  find  ^ftsRfV  ^sv^i^jrar,  "  auspicious  victory 
and  elevation.''  Anotber  of  tbem  bas  ^f^^zft  ^v^<^«|)U,  <  auspiciousness, 
victory,  and  elevation.'  Colebrooke  seems  silently  to  bave  departed, 
bere,  from  bis  facsimile.     See  bis  MiscelL  Essays,  ii.  307,  308. 
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8.  Mr.  Wilkinson  changes  fff^fipsrfiMT^  to  JriftftcsirRrr.  Imji^n- 
ing  the  couplet  to  be  pregnant  ivith  puns,  he  translates  it  in  three  differ- 
ent ways.  The  true  sense  which  would  come  in  place  of  that  Which  he 
ranks  as  principal  is,  however,  defeated  by  reading  gldRl^HUI ;  however 
we  might  then  find  something,  in  the  verses,  about  eclipses  of  the  moon ; 
the  writer  of  them  being  assumed  to  hold  the  rational  opinions  of  Bh4s- 
kara  A'ch4rya  concerning  the  cause  of  those  phenomena.  But  it  is 
impossible,  on  either  lection,  to  extort  from  the  passage  anything  appli- 
cable to  the  serpent  S'esha. 

The  moon — but  not  here — is  sometimes  called  fer^  or  f^d^ld, 
*  chief  of  the  twice-born.'  Its  primary  emanation  from  the  eye  of  Atri 
counts  as  birth  the  first ;  and  its  extraction  from  the  sea  of  milk,  into 
which  it  was  cast,  is  its  second  birth. 

The  nineteen  stanzas  which  commence  my  original  are  in  every  wnse 
identical  with  as  many  at  the  beginning  of  the  inscription  translated 
by  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for 
1836,  pp.  377  etc.  I  write  with  a  copy  before  me,  in  manuscript,  taken 
from  his  facsimile. 

9.  Such  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  scarcely  less  awkward  original. 
Warriors  who  fall  in  battle  are  supposed,  by  the  Hindus,  to  reach 

Paradise  through  the  sun. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  by  two  bold  strokes,  alters  the  Sanskrit  entirely  :  and, 
after  all,  he  entirely  misapprehends  the  drift  of  his  alteration.  After 
correcting  an  obvious  error  of  the  press,  ^TCRTT  for  muiT,  his  reading 
will  run  thus  : 

His  English  of  this  is  in  these  words :  "•  May  that  Paras'urima,  who 
gave  to  the  Br4hmans  the  whole  earth,  after  it  had  become  red  as  the 
setting  sun,  being  drenched  in  the  blood  of  the  race  of  Kshatriyas  pros- 
trated in  terrible  conflicts,  ever  be  praised."  I  should  be  disposed  to 
substitute  as  follows  :  *  May  he,  Paras'urdma,  be  exalted  ;  of  whom, 
munificent,  the  earth — ^as  measurable  by  the  sun's  disk  throughout  the 
turns  of  the  day — worn  by  Kshatras  slain  in  strife,  assumed  a  coppery  tint.' 

10.  Mr.  Wilkinson  turns  the  plurals  c^:  and  ^T^\  of  the  original 
into  duals,  t^  and  qr^.  The  latter  are  more  nicely  exact,  in  the 
article  of  grammar ;  but  the  former  are  held  to  be  more  respectful 

11.  Eansajit,  ^  the  conqueror  of  Kansa,'  is  Krishna.  As  none,  how- 
ever, but  the  initiated,  will  be  likely  to  look  into  such,  a  paper  as  the 
present,  I  may  dispense  with  indications  of  this  sort  Hence  many  of 
the  historical  allusions  are  also  left  unexplained. 

13.  With  the  latter  line  of  this  stanza  Mr.  Wilkinson  takes  some- 
thing of  a  liberty,  in  transforming  it  to : 

Bhojadeva  is  thus  made  to  have  '  subjugated  the  feice  of  the  earth  to 
its  borders.'  The  old  rendering  of  the  above  is :  "  He  traversed  the 
earth,  in  victory,  even  to  its  ocean  limits." 
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18*  The  meaDing  is,  that,  since  the  influence  of  Bhoja  reached  to 
the  ends  of  terrestnal  space,  all  opposition  vailed  before  him. 

There  is  a  snecies  of  lotos  which  shuts  at  night-fall. 

Id  this  couplet  the  earth  is  supposed  to  terminate  in  rugged  declivities. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  klters  WUmt^qh^MtH  to  ff^<UlJU(\»1<tfr. 

14*  The  second  half  of  this  couplet  palters  with  several  words,  to 
this  effect:  'how  many  towering  mountains,  impregnable  from  their 
escarpments,  were  not  eradicated  v 

!&•  Here,  again,  Mr.  Wilkinson  arbitrarily  innovates,  in  putting 
fer-  for  ^=^-,  *  broken'  for  *  cleft.' 
The  '  limit  of  princes'  denotes  their  ne  plus  ultra. 

.  16,  My  authority  for  representing  fx^  by  '  share'  is  an  inscription 
pahlished  by  me  in  another  volume  of  this  Journal  (vi.  542  etc.). 

17.  In  the  original,  sj^.  And  so  the  word  seems  to  be  written 
quite  as  often  as  }j^.     Still  the  latter  alone  is  reputed  correct. 

19.  The  Sanskrit  is  here  peculiar ;  the  idiom  employed  being  of  very 
questionable  purity. 

!•.  This  is  the  term  which,  as  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Wilkinson  pro- 
motes to  the  name  of  a  king.  It  is  the  adjective  of  fr^czTPHIT,  *  son  of 
somebody,'  an  hidalgo,  a  eupatrid. 

90.  Or  Analavata;  vulgarly,  Anhilwdr4.  Without  much  demur, 
we  should  so  understand  the  word  ;  allowance  being  made  for  a  fraudu- 
lent vaunt.  But  it  would  be  just  as  permissible  to  render  *  in  the  cities.' 
The  ambiguity  of  the  Sanskrit  looks  as  if  intentional. 

According  to  Mr.  Forbes,  Subhatavarman  contemplated  an  incursion 
into  Oujerat,  in  the  time  of  Bhima  II,  but  did  not  cany  his  design  into 
execution.     His  son,  it  is  said,  was  more  successful.      Ads-mdld^  i.  208. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  at  the  cost  of  sense  and  grammar,  puts  ^lsnrfn^T>R 
for  e^loHfTl^eyM^. 

91*  This  implies  a  death  of  happy  hopes ;  absorption  into  deity,  and 
hence  identification  with  him. 

93*  The  frivolous  equivoques  of  the  original  appear  sufficiently  in 
the  English,  without  the  necessity  of  comment 

M.  There  is  a  difficulty  here :  but,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Forbes,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  solved. 

Jayasinha  of  Oujerat — taking  for  granted  that  he  is  intended  — 
reigned  in  A.D.  1093-1142  or  1144;  whereas  A.D.  1210  and  1215  are 
among  the  ascertained  regnal  years  of  Aijunavarman.  But  Bhima  II, 
whose  date  is  A.  D.  1178-1214,  is  called,  in  one  inscription,  **a  second 
Siddhar&ja ;"  Siddhar&ja  having  been  the  title  of  one  of  Jayasinhu's 
ancestors.  May  not  Bhima  have  been  popularly  called  '*  a  second  Jaya- 
sinha*^  also  ?  If  so,  there  was  a  taunting  appositeness  in  Arjuna's  choos- 
bg'to  give  him  this  designation,  dropping  the  qualification  of  '*  second  ;" 
since  the  real  Jayasinha  aggressed  on  M&iava,  took  Dh&r4  by  stonn, 
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defeated  Arjuna^s  predecessor,  Yas'oTarman,  and  carried  him  captive  to 
Analavata.     Eds-mdld,  i.  66f  113, 114,  208. 

In  the  inscription  which  Mr.  Forbes  speaks  of  at  p.  66,  Jayasinha 
appears  as  conoueror  of  "  Wurwurk,  the  lord  of  Oojein ;"  meaning 
Yas'ovarraan.  Does  "  Wurwurk,"  (partly  owing  to  the  printer),  stand, 
for  Varra4rka,  *the  sun  of  Kshatriyasf  What  Mr.  Forbes  writes  at 
p.  116  has  not  passed  unnoticed. 

Co!.  Tod  says  that  Siddhar4ja — his  Siddhar&ya — took  Naravarman 
prisoner,  after  seizing  his  capital.  He  adds  that  Siddhar&ja  ''ruled 
from  Samvat  1150  to  Samvat  1201.'^  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  i.  222.  Greatly  preferring  to  trust  Mr.  Forbes,  I  believe  that 
Col.  Tod  has  mixed  up  Naravarman  with  Yas'ovarman. 

34.  That  is  to  say,  elephantry,  cavalry,  and  infantry.  In  ancient 
times,  chariots  were  added  as  a  fourth  arm.  They  must  have  been  dis- 
used long  before  the  thirteenth  century. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  changes  JTT  to  PR, 

•5.  Renown,  in  the  Hindu  typology,  is  of  a  white  color. 

There  is  a  play  on  the  word  %I3^1^,  which  means  both  '  whiteness  ^ 
and  *  purity,'  *  fairness.' 

These  stanzas,  which  are  in  the  pathydvaktra  measure,  are,  even  in 
Hindu  estimation,  of  rather  indifferent  fabric.  A  number  of  their  allu- 
sions, as  being  of  commonplace  occurrence,  have  been  left  unannotated. 
Alike  in  these  verses  and  in  the  rest  of  the  inscription,  the  engraver  of 
the  plate  has  here  and  there  omitted  a  vUarpOn  and  has  substituted  the 
dental  sibilant  for  the  palatal.  All  errors  of  greater  moment  than  these 
are  specially  pointed  out 

36.  Pratij&garariaka,  in  the  original.  I  have  remarked,  io  a  previous 
paper  (see  this  Journal,  vi.  531,  n.  88),  on  the  word  patUM,  which  I 
take  to  intend  a  canton  or  commune.  That  this  terra  and  pratij(tgara- 
naka  are  synonymes,  I  am  indisposed  to  believe  without  further  proof; 
especially  since  the  latter  is  used  as  if  it  were  the  subdivision  of  a  king- 
dom, next  interior  to  the  mandala  or  province.  See  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1838,  p.  737;  and  for  1836,  p.  379. 

Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  discussing  the  antiquity  of  the  word  pargana,  as  a 
geographical  technicality,  says  that  it  is  found  so  employed  *'  even  on  an 
inscription  dated  A.D.  1210,  discovered  at  Piplianugur  in  Bhopal ;"  and 
he  adds  a  reference  to  the  second  of  the  land-grants  just  indicated.  Sup- 
plemental Glossary,  p.  1 86.  Had  Sir  Henry  taken  the  trouble  to  turn 
back  a  leaf,  he  would  have  seen  that  Mr.  Wilkinson's  "  pargana"  was 
only  meant  as  a  substitute  for  the  Sanskrit  pratij&garat^ka. 

37*  I  here  take  prati  to  be  a  preposition ;  though,  as  such,  it  is  su- 
perfluous in  its  place  in  the  sentence.  It  may  be  a  distributive  prefix ; 
and,  in  that  case,  must  not  stand  independent 

M,  Colebrooke,  in  haste^  twice  renders  brdhmanottar&n  by  "  Brdh- 
manas  and  others."     Miscell.  Essays,  ii.  303,  309. 

M.  Pattakila,  which,  Colebrooke  says,  "  is  probably  the  Pattatl  of 
the  moderns."    Miscell.  Essays^  ii.  303.    Professor  Wilson  oould  scarcely 
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hare  remembered  this  observation,  when  he  set  down  p&til  as  the  orig- 
inal form  of  the  word,  and  wrote  of  il  as  follows :  ^'  the  terra  is  princi- 
pally current  in  the  countries  inhabited  by,  or  subject  to,  the  Marathas, 
and  appears  to  be  an  essential  Marathi  word,  being  used  as  a  respectful 
title  in  addressing  one  of  that  nation,  or  a  Siidra  in  general :  it  may  be 
derived  from  Pdt,  a  water-course,  the  supply  of  water  being  fitly  under 
Uie  care  of  the  chief  person  of  the  village ;  or  from  Pat,  a  register  or 
roll  (of  the  inhabitants^  etc.)  of  the  village."  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms, 
pp.  407,  408. 

It  is  at  least  plausible  to  suppose  that  pattakila  is  a  depravation,  by 
metathesis,  of  pattalika.  It  may,  then,  be  allied  to  pattald^  *  canton  ;^ 
which,  likely  enough,  besides  being  the  same  with  patala,  was  also  writ- 
ten pattald :  as  we  have  both  patiana  and  patfana  for  *  city.' 

If  this  be  tenable,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pattakila  may  have  been 
wider  formerly  than  it  is  at  present ;  though  a  functionary  of  this  soi-t 
sometimes  has,  even  in  our  day,  three  or  four  villages  under  him. 
Accordingly,  by  the  phrase  *  pattakila  of  such  and  such  village'  would 
be  understood  an  officer  holding  certain  authority  over  the  shire  of 
countiy  in  which  it  was  comprehended. 

Otherwise,  if  we  connect  pattakila  with  patala,  *  the  fih'ng  of  suits,' 
it  may  have  denoted  the  magistrate  presiding  over  a  court  of  primary 
instance. 

There  is  still  much  to  determine  as  to  what  is  imported  by  patta  and 
several  of  its  real  or  apparent  conjugates,  when  employed  relatively  to 
mattets  judicial. 

80«  This  place  has  not  been  identified,  any  more  than  several  others 
specified  in  this  inscription  and  in  that  which  follows.  The  phalhis  of 
Amares'wara  lies  to  the  west  of  Mount  Paryanka,  according  to  the  26  th 
chapter  of  the  Bevd-mdhdimya.  Mount  Paryanka  is  son  of  Yindhya, 
in  mythology. 

31,  This  junction  is  east  of  the  Vaidiirya  mountain,  in  Dharmiranya, 
at  Siddhimanwantara.  It  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Rev4,  or  Narmadd. 
The  E[apil&  takes  its  rise  in  the  highlands  of  Ehandesh,  and  disem- 
bogues opposite  the  temple  of  Onk4ra-mandh4t4,  a  little  to  the  east  of 
the  **Churar."  It  arose  from  the  water  used  at  a  sacrifice  performed 
by  King  Vasuddna.  Great  is  the  merit  of  dying  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Rev4  and  Kapild.     Again  : 

That  is  to  say,  so  efficacious  is  the  holiness  of  the  Narmadd,  at  all  points 
throughout  its  length,  that  the  very  trees  sprinkled  by  its  spray  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  secure  of  future  beatitude.  JRevd-mdkdtmya^  chapters 
1-15,  et  alibi. 

33.  This  is  S'iva. 

33.  In  the  original,  the  anuswdra  is  wanting  over  the  last  syllable  of 
this  word.     Onk4ra,  or  *  the  syllable  Omy^  is,  among  the  S'aivas,  the 
sensible  type  of  S'iva ;  among  the  Vaislmavas,  of  Y4sudeva  or  Vishnu. 
VOL.  vii.  6 
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34.  I  suspect  that  the  eDgrarer  had  before  him,  in  his  written  exem- 
plar, ^nR^rfof.  He  has  cut  xHR^sni^,  which,  though  it  cannot  be 
called  altogether  inadmissible,  is  yet  anomalous. 

35.  These  verses  I  have  translated  in  other  inscriptions.  Their  me- 
tre is  the  Vcuantatilakd, 

36.  Golebrooke  mistakes  this  expression,  q^zrr  M^rr^l,  for  q^QT  ^p^QT, 
"to  be  fully  possessed.'**    Miscell.  Essays,  ii.  308,  310. 

37«  This  name  and  several  others  to  follow  are  misprinted  in  the  first 
inscription  published  by  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

3§«  The  white  Yajur-veda. 

39.  There  are  three  such,  named  from  Naidhruva,  Raibha,  and  Stan- 
di la.     The  first  is  here  denoted. 

40*  A'vasathika,  See  Colebrooke's  Miscell.  Essays,  ii.  305,  foot-note  24. 

41.  Chatuh-kaiJeata'Via'uddha.  ThiA  expression  is  found,  among 
other  places,  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  published  and  translated  by  Gole- 
brooke. But  he  forgets  to  translate  it.  Miscell.  Essays,  ii.  301,  305. 
The  more  common  phrase  is  chatur^g?iata-vis*uddha.  KankatOy  in  the 
sense  of  '  boundary,  is  not  in  any  dictionary  that  I  have  been  able  to 
consult. 

49*  Sa-vriksha-mdldkula,  Golebrooke  resolves  this  combination 
into  mdla,  *  field,'  and  kula,  *  abode.'  He  adds  that  "  the  passa^  may 
admit  a  different  interpretation."  The  hint  proposed  by  Gol.  Tod  is 
little  to  the  purpose.     Miscell.  Essays,  ii.  305,  306. 

In  the  note  here  cited,  Golebrooke  gives  the  Sanskrit  word  in  question 
for  *  field '  correctly.  But  he  considers  kula  to  be  annexed  to  it ;  thus 
lengthening  it  to  mold;  for  which  there  is  no  warrant.  The  last  mem- 
ber of  the  compound  is  dkula^  *  filled.'  For  this  acceptation  of  the 
verb  kula  with  the  prefix  d,  as  it  is  omitted  in  Professor  VVestergaard^s 
Radices  Sanscritie,  see  my  edition  of  the  Vdsavadatidy  p.  249,  first  line, 
in  the  Bibliothcca  Indica  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  and  tho 
Dan'a-r&paka^  iii.  49. 

43*  "Superior  taxes."  Golebrooke's  Miscellaneous  Essays,  ii.  312. 
Both  renderings  are  tentative. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  turns  Mlqf^eh^   into  m)m<*^. 

44*  Golebrooke  calls  a  passage,  almost  word  for  word  like  thiiv,  a 
"  stanza."  Miscell.  Essays,  ii.  306  ;  where  he  refers  to  another  reading 
of  it,  at  p.  318  ibid.  Neither  of  them  can  be  reduced  to  any  prosodial 
measure. 

The  formula  in  the  text  has  a  number  of  shapes  in  prose :  and  it  vs 
not  unusual  to  find  something  of  the  same  kind  in  metre.  One  version 
runs  thus : 

Ffl^fV  TOT  fd^P^HI  ^^rf^n  gfS  II 
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*  To  ail  future  kins^s  on  earth,  sprung  from  my  race,  or  descendants 
of  other  monarchs,  with  hearts  free  from  wickedness,  I  clasp  my  hands 
to  my  head,  praying  that  they  will  uphold  this  my  virtuous  deed.' 

I  quote  the  ensuing  verses  from  Colebrooke's  Miscell.  Essays,  iL  311  : 

5pr  qPi^  M^qi*r.yf^«4MH  ^  U 

**  This  donation  ought  to  be  approved  by  those  who  exemplify  the  he- 
reditary liberality  of  our  race,  and  by  others.  The  flash  of  lightning 
from  Lakshmi  swoln  with  the  raindrop,  is  gift ;  and  the  fruit  is  preserva- 
tion of  another's  &me." 

This  import,  by  the  bye,  cannot  even  be  extorted  from  the  Sanskrit. 
Colebrooke  annotates  :  "  I  have  here  hazarded  a  conjectural  emenda- 
tion ;  being  unable  to  make  sense  of  the  text,  as  it  stands.  Perhaps 
the  transcriber  had  erroneously  written  tundalA  for  tundild  ;  and  the 
engraver,  by  mistake,  transformed  it  into  the  unmeaning  vandald^  which 
the  text  exhibits.  Lakshmi  is  here  characterized  as  a  thunder-cloud 
pregnant  with  fertilizing  rain." 

Bnt  the  facsimile  has,  with  tolerable  distinctness :  -^Er^^TRTT.  I  there- 
fore construe  as  follows  :  *  This  donation — a  gift  of  fortune,  fugitive  as 
is  the  lightning's  flash,  or  as  a  bubble — and  its  fruit,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  another's  fame,  should  be  respected  by  those  who  exemplify  the 
munificent  practice  of  our  family,  and  by  others.' 

4ft«  These  four  stanzas  have  often  before  been  translated,  and  by  my- 
self among  others.  The  full  intent  of  the  first  couplet  is  something 
more  than  I  foimerly  apprehended. 

46.  A  common  addition  to  the  above  is  in  these  words : 

*Then  he  is  born  in  the  insect  tribe,  and  subsequently  among  out- 
castes.' 

Similar  denunciations  are  forthcoming  in  great  variety.  A  selection 
of  them  is  here  presented  : 

fol-WJItcilcoimqig  ^tjacncnlt^^nfqH:  i 

*  Resumers  of  land-gifts  are  produced  anew,  in  another  hirthy  as  black 
serpents,  lying  in  arid  hollows  of  trees,  in  the  waterless  wilds  of  the 
Vindhya.' 

'  Land  appropriated  inequitably,  or  inequitably  caused  to  be  appro- 
priated, bums,  to  the  seventh  generation,  the  usurper  and  his  agent. 
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g|(IMlUli  M^Sw  HilUNi  WH^R  I 

*  Not  by  laying  out  thousands  of  gardens,  nor  even  by  excavating 
hundreds  of  reservoirs,  nor  by  the  donation  of  ten  millions  of  cows,  is 
happiness  assured  to  the  confiscator  of  land.' 

Menace  and  the  converse  are,  in  some  cases,  propounded  together : 

*By  withholding  after  promise,  or  by  usurping  what  has  been  bestowed* 
all  the  benefactions  conferred  since  one^s  birth  become  ineffectual. 

*  He,  on  the  other  hand,  that  grants  away  land  will  abide  in  the  sphere 
.of  Brahm4  myriads  of  millions  of  cycles,  or  thousands  of  millions.' 

But  it  is  the  sacerdotal  class  in  especial  which  the  priests  woald  en- 
sure  from  dispossession : 

*  Poison,  it  is  said,  is  not  properly  poison  ;  hut  a  Brdhman's  property, 
wrongfully  occupied,  is  justly  so  denominated  :  for  ordinary  poison  de- 
stroys but  one ;  whereas  the  property  of  a  Br&hman,  illegally  appropri- 
,atedf  ruins  one's  children  and  grandchildren,  as  weU  as  om^s  self^ 

HUlp4d  ^W<\\  Mc!|^MI^Ml<&?Ji 

'  Trifling,  in  substance,  as  grass,  is  all  the  happiness  of  life,  in  this 
world  of  animation,  transitory  as  the  play  of  the  clouds.     Sensible  of 
ihis^  let  that  evil-minded  person  who  longs  to  fall  into  the  whirlpools  of^ . 
hell's  profound  abysses  deprive  BrAhmans  of  thnr  patents.'  ^^^^ 

The  superior  virtue  of  maintaining  ancient  assignments  is  thus  insis- 
ted on  : 

*  A  gift  outright  involves  no  trouble ;  but  long  guardianship  is  bnr- 
thensome.  Hence  the  sages  have  declared  that  protection,  as  earning 
merit,  surpasses  alienation.' 

Finally,  the  praise  and  the  meed  of  liberality  in  general  are  quaintly 
delivered  in  these  three  stanzas  : 
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H^WWrirl  cpjlftr  ^tyft«F  T^^T  il 

'  Gold  is  the  chief  offspring  of  fire ;  the  earth  appertains  to  Vishnu  ; 
and  milch  cattle  are  progeny  of  the  sun.  He,  therefore,  who  gives  away 
gold,  kine,  and  land,  bestows  tohat  will  en9ur€  him  the  benefit  of  the 
three  worlds. 

*For  years  as  many  as  the  roots  of  the  etalks  of  all  crops,  and  as  the 
hairs  of  all  cattle,  will  lAaf  man  be  honored  in  the  solar  sphere. 

^His  parents  clap  their  hands,  and  his  remoter  progenitors  augment 
in  vigor,  eaying:  '*A  giver  of  land  has  appeared  in  our  family,  and 
will  work  ite  redemption."' 

47.  A  portion  of  the  stanza  which  here  begins  has  been  rendered  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson,  and  in  a  way  which  well  exemplifies  the  sciol- 
ism of  a  certain  section  of  Sanskrit  scholars  of  the  old  school.  His 
version  is  as  follows :  "  Thus  [departed  he]  who  was  nothing  less  than 
the  friend  of  all  (Vishnu),  contemplating  the  goddess  of  eloquence  and 
proroerity,  as  she  resembled  a  drop  of  pure  water  resting  on  the  leaf  of 
the  lotus ;  and  at  the  same  time  guarding  the  life  of  man."  Journal  of 
the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  for  April,  1842  ;  No. 
i^,  p.  154.  Dr.  Stevenson's  original  ended  with  ythc^ft-,  to  which  he 
nrnst  have  mentally  subjoined  sr,  in  order  to  make  out  his  "  friend," 

fer. 

4§.  These  verses  likewise  conclude  one  of  the  inscriptions  published 
by  Colebrooke.  Where  they  have  ^  ^feoTT  he  finds  a  diflBculty  in  his 
original,  on  which  he  remarks:  '^^^^VT,  in  the  text,  is  an  evident  mis- 
take; it  should  undoubtedly  be  ST^yT."  Miscellaneous  Essays,  ii.  313, 
foot-note.  This  positiveness  is  a  little  unfortunate ;  as  sr^^  sins  against 
the  metre,  the  Puihpit6.gr&, 

The  inscription  just  now  referred  to  is  one  of  three,  published  in  the 
original,  with  English  versions,  by  Colebrooke,  in  his  Miscell.  Essays, 
il  297-314.  Together  with  transcripts  of  these  records,  in  the  ordinary 
Devan&gari,  Colebrooke  has  given  facsimile  impressions  of  them.  An 
examination  of  the  latter  has  discovered  that  the  learned  decipherer  has 
scarcely  made  them  out  with  unfailing  accuracy.  The  following  correc- 
tions, supplementary  to  those  which  I  have  already  noted,  are  confined 
to  the  more  important  errors,  dependent  on  a  wrong  apprehension  of 
eharacters.  Hence  I  pass  by  the  misrendering  of  rPSrg  etc.,  at  pp. 
302  and  309. 

P.  300,  I.  11.  For  MMijfriyfil*-,  "inhabiting,"  read  ^^^foltinjfth-. 
Sec  lower  down  the  inscription,  at  p.  801, 1.  19.  The  village  head-men 
and  others,  ^Uironghout  the  entire  realm,'  are  addressed.    Colebrooke's 
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reading  gives  no  sense.  The  case  of  the  word  which  precedes  the  ex- 
pression is  not  the  genitive,  but  the  locative  of  relation. 

P.  300, 1.  19.  For  M^lg^Ul-  substitute  ^nftjST-.  I  remark  this  inad- 
vertence, slight  as  it  is,  because  Mr.  Wilkinson,  misled  by  the  dental 
sibilant,  puts  mBicJUI-. 

P.  301, 1.  10.  In  lieu  of  -^^-  the  facsimile  has  -ffea^-.  Cole- 
brooke  says,  in  a  note  :  *'  Dwivid  is  one  who  studies  two  vedas  :  as 
Trividy  one  who  studies  three."  It  is  not  so :  and,  moreover,  the  word 
in  the  text  does  not  end  in  a  consonant.  Had  it  so  ended,  its  final  d 
would  have  become  U  Colebrooke  was  thinking  of  dmvedin  and  trive- 
din,     Dwiveda  is  an  unusual  equivalent  of  the  first 

At  p.  308,  1.  13-16,  is  a  couplet,  printed  thus: 

"  Having  gained  prosperity,  which  is  the  receptacle  of  the  skips  and 
bounds  of  a  revolving  world,  whoever  give  not  donations,  repentance  is 
their  chief  reward." 

To  this  interpretation  a  note  is  appended :  "  Valgdgra-dkdrd-dk&rd  : 
an  allusion  is  probably  intended  to  Dh&rd^  the  seat  of  government  of 
this  dynasty.     Valga  signifies  a  leap  ;  and  dhdra,  a  horse's  pace." 

In  order  to  bring  out  a  very  different  result,  we  have  only  to  restore 
the  right  reading,  by  putting  gw  for  af^nr,  *  a  wheel,'  not  "  a  leap." 
The  translation  will  then  run :  *  Having  gained  prosperity,  whose  abode 
is  the  rim  at  the  top  of  the  wheel  of  the  revolving  world^'  etc. 

^^CTsri"  is,  of  course,  a  printer's  mistake  for  <^d^yi  ;  as  ^:,  be- 
sides not  being  in  the  original,  violates  the  measure  of  the  verse,  and  is 
no  word. 

As  for  oR?^  for  xUfT,  Colebrooke  had  said,  at  p.  237  :  "  the  Ndgari 
letters  ST  and  tt"  are  "  very  liable  to  be  confounded."  He  might  have 
added  sr.  On  his  reading  HM^i^|'i|^  into  ol(ld()j^,  I  have  remarked 
elsewherie.     See  this  Journal,  vi.  532. 

49«  The  mystical  letters  and  numeral  which  here  follow,  in  the  Sans- 
krit, I  must  leave  even  as  I  found  them.  They  occur  again  in  this 
paper.  Colebrooke  ventures  no  expUnation  of  the  first,  which  is  in  one 
of  the  inscriptions  by  him  deciphered.  Miscell.  Essays,  ii.  31 1.  ^  might 
stand  for  j^  *■  ambassador,'  *  deputy  ;'  but  that  does  not  help  us  :  and 
there  is  a  cyclical  year  entitled  S'rimukha,  which  might  be  shortly  rep- 
resented by  ^t^ ;  but  neither  does  this  hint  an  admissible  explanation, 
since  the  same  abbreviation  is  found  in  both  the  inscriptions,  though 
dating  from  different  years. 

60.  Depraved  from  Rdjasalakshana. 

61«  Expressed  by  an  abbreviation  of  JT^RTTferfaRlf^.  And  so  at 
the  end  of  the  next  inscription  as  well. 
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W.  The  portions  of  this  inscription  which  are  identically  common  to 
it  with  the  last  are  not  repeated. 

53.  This  word  has  no  case-ending  in  the  original.  The  place  was, 
probably,  a  ward,  or  a  precinct. 

54.  Perhaps  this  means  '  the  sixteen  villages  of  S&vairi.'     ^ft^  closely 
ipproximates  to  the  vernacular  corruption  of  rftetr.     For  an  aggregation 
of  Tillages  similar  to  that  here  surmised,   see  Colebrooke's  Miscell. ' 
Essays,  ii.  309. 

M.  I  thus  translate  dl^fdiJ^,  with  submission  to  the  amendment  of 
others. 

$••  •  The  primate  of  the  mace  ;'  S'iva. 

*T.  So  signify  H^\\\  and  ^TTTTT^ ;  and  so,  on  supposition,  does  OTITT^. 

M.  This  is  the  city  of  Ujjayini.  Its  temple  of  Mah&k41a  has  long 
been  famous.  Mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  103d  chapter  of  the  Revd,- 
nahdtmya, 

M.  This  place  is  considered  to  be  one  with  Bhera  Gh4t,  on  the 
Xerbadda,  a  few  miles  from  Jubulpoor. 

•0*  On  the  plate,  qfuiH  is  abridged  of  its  final  letter.  At  the  end 
of  the  inscription,  the  place  of  the  same  letter,  in  this  word,  is  supplied 
by  a  vertical  stroke. 

•1.  Without  hesitation,  I  have  exchanged  iflnrvitrT  for  imwW, 
Sangor,  Central  India,  October,  1858. 
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ARTICLE    ni. 


REMARKS 

ON  THI 

PHOENICIAN  INSCRIPTION  OF  SIDON. 

Bt   Prof.    WILLIAM    W.    TURNER. 


Presented  to  the  Society  October  26,  1859. 


Soon  after  the  news  reached  this  country  that  the  sarcophagus 
of  Ashmunezer,  King  of  Sidon,  had  been  brought  to  Paris  and 
deposited  in  the  Louvre  through  the  munificence  of  a  distin- 
guished cultivator  and  patron  of  Oriental  learning,  a  request  waa 
made  to  Prof.  Henry,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, by  some  members  of  this  Society,  to  procure,  if  possible, 
for  the  use  of  American  scholars,  a  rubbing  of  the  inscription 
on  the  lid,  and  also  of  that  around  the  head  of  the  sarcophagus. 
Prof.  Henry  addressed  the  Due  de  Luynes  on  the  subject,  and 
the  latter  promptly  and  generously  complied,  sending  to  the  In- 
stitution a  carefully  made  rubbing  of  both  inscriptions,  and  also 
a  copy  of  his  own  memoir  on  the  subject.  The  copies  of  these 
inscriptions  which  you  see  before  you  are  tracings  carefully  made 
from  these  rubbings;  and  consequently  they  exhibit,  in  their 
exact  proportions,  each  line  as  made  by  the  ancient  sculptor  of 
this  most  venerable  document.  Upon  its  great  philological  And 
historical  interest  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enlarge;  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  consists  of  twenty-two  perfect  lines  of  from  forty  to 
fifty-five  letters  each,  and  that  the  whole  number  of  its  characters 
exceeds  one  thousand.  If  viewed  merely  as  an  addition  to  the 
pure  ancient  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  its  importance  will 
oe  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  exactly  equivalent  in 
extent  to  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  or  to  the  one  hundred 
and  fourth  Psalm. 

My  object  in  the  remarks  to  which  your  attention  is  invited 
will  be  to  show  what  is  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  the  inscription,  and  to  whose  learning  and  labors  we 
are  indebted  for  this  knowledge. 
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Bjr  way  of  introduction  to  these  remarks,  I  will  here  give,  in 
a  tabular  form,  tbe  names  of  all  the  writers  who  have  published 
a  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  inscription,  arranged  chrono- 
logically, as  near  as  may  be,  according  to  the  dates  of  their  re- 
spective publications,  placing  opposite  the  name  of  each  writer 
tne  names  of  those  of  nis  predecessors  whoso  interpretations  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  consult. 

j^^^^  PreokuB  IfUennien 


Author, 

•Salisbttry. 
♦Turner. 
•Rsdiger. 
•Dietrich  and 

GildemeiBter. 
•Hitzig. 
♦Schlottmann. 


De  Lnynea. 
Ewald. 


B&rges. 


MaoL 


Levy. 


Prdiminary 
TraruiaHon. 

May  31,  1856. 
May  31,  1865. 

April  26,1855. 


1865. 
1855. 
1865. 

1855. 


Ang.U,  1866. 


Feb. 


1866. 


July  3, 
June  16, 

July 

Sept.  1866.  Rodiger,  Dietrich. 

End  of  Dec.,1 865.  JRodiger,  Dietrich, 
Hitzig,  De  Luynes 
(prelim,  transl.).  In 
his  supplementary 
remarks  (dated  Apr. 
26, 1866)  he  makes 
use  of  the  memoirs 
of  De  Luynes  and 
Ewald. 

Dec.  16,       1865 

Jan.  19,  1856.'Sali8bury,  Turner, 
Rodiger,  Dietrich, 
Hitzig. 
1 866.t  Salisbury,  Turner, 
Rodiger,  Dietrich, 
Hitzig,  De  Luynes, 
Ewald  (?). 

April  6,  1866.  Salisbury,  Turner, 
Rodiger,  Dietrich, 
Hitziff,  De  Luynes, 
Barges  (prclimin. 
tranhl.). 
Salisbur}^,  Turner, 
Rodiger,  Dietrich, 
Hitzig,  Ewald,  De 
Luynes.  In  his  sup- 
plementary remarks 
(p.  69  etc.)  he  makes 
use  of  Munk's  me- 


EndofAug.,1856. 


moir. 


*  From  the  copies  famished  by  the  American  miasioiuiries. 
f  His  memoir  appears  to  haTe  been  publi«hed  after  that  of  Mnnk. 
P.S7. 

VOL.   til.  7 


See  Mnnk* 
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The  first  complete  translation  given  to  the  world  was  a  preli- 
minary one,  the  concluding  portion  by  myself,  in  a  paper  drawn 
up  by  Messrs.  Salisbury  and  Gibbs,  and  printed  in  tne  New  Ha- 
ven Daily  Palladium  of  May  81,  1855.  This  agrees  in  all  essen- 
tials with  the  versions  we  afterwards  published. 

As  regards  the  order  of  arrangement  of  the  several  versions, 
it  should  be  remarked  that,  although  that  of  Prof.  Rodiger  was 
printed  some  weeks  before  those  of  Prof.  Salisbury  and  myself, 
yet  I  have  placed  the  two  American  versions  first,  as  containing 
traits  in  common  which  separate  them  from  the  efforts  of  Euro- 
pean scholars,  in  consequence  of  our  having  exchanged  views 
freely  on  the  subject,  with  the  intention  of  making  a  joint  affair 
of  the  interpretation,  before  it  was  generously  proposed  by  Prof. 
Salisbury  that  my  paper  should  be  given  separately. 

There  is  one  feature  which  disadvantageously  distinguishes 
our  productions  from  all  the  rest ;  it  is  the  erroneous  value  given 
almost  throughout  to  the  character  'V.  We  were  led  astray  by 
Gesenius^s  alphabet  in  the  Monumenta,  Tab.  1,  in  which  he  has 
given  it  only  the  value  of  '^,*  although  he  had  correctly  read  the 
character  as  t  in  the  third  Athenian  inscription  (Tab.  10),  being 
guided  by  the  accompanying  Greek. 

A  close  examination  of  the  legends  which  he  cites  in  support 
of  this  value  shows  that  it  is  nowhere  certain.  This  error  runs 
entirely  through  my  reading,  and  ought  to  have  been  avoided 
by  an  inspection  of  the  alphabet  of  Judas  in  his  jfetude  Demon- 
strative, and  of  pp.  33-37  of  that  work,  where  he  discusses  the 
forms  of  the  letter  T. 

We  also  labored  under  a  difficulty  which  was  shared  in  by 
Messrs.  Rodiger,  Dietrich,  Hitzig,  and  Schlottrxiann — that  of  hav- 
ing to  work  upon  the  copies  of  the  inscription  made  in  haste  by 
the  American  missionaries ;  so  that  those  who  had  before  them 
the  carefully  reduced  fac-simile  furnished  bv  the  liberality  of  the 
Due  de  Luynes  after  the  monument  reachea  Europe,  enjoyed  a 
great  advantage  over  us. 

The  Inscription  and  the  Copies  of  it. 

The  copies  of  the  Inscription  to  which  we  have  access  for 
ascertaining  its  readings  are  the  following: 

Copies  of  the  American  Missionaries. — On  the  8rd  of  April,  1855, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Albany  Institute  laid  before  a  meeting  of 
that  body  a  copy  of  the  inscription  received  from  Dr.  C.  V.  A- 
Van  Dyck,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute,  and  of  this 
Society,  then  in  Syria.     This  was  promptly  lithographed,  and 

*  Qesenius  Has  given  (from  a  Oilician  coin)  X  i»  the  earliest  furm  of  Zatn.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  somewliat  obliaue  form  ^  (in  Gilic.  H)  he  thinks  there  is  a  deci- 
ded difference,  and  so  regards  the  latter  as  a  Vod  (p.  284),  although  he  had  seeo 
Zain  m  a  still  mure  oblique  position  in  Atheo.  8. 
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published  in  Vol.  iv,  Part  1,  of  the  Institute's  Transactions.  A 
faithful  copy  accompanies  Prof  Rodiger's  paper  in  the  Ztschr. 
der  D.  M.  G.  The  U.  States  Magazine  of  the  15th  of  April  also 
published  a  copy  made  from  Dr.  Van  Dyck's  manuscript. 

Another  MS.  copy  was  sent  by  Dr.  H.  A.  De  Forest,  another 
member  of  the  Syrian  Mission,  to  Prof  Salisbury.  This  differs 
somewhat  from  the  preceding  (see  Prof.  Salisbury,  p.  229),  and 
generally  on  the  side  of  correctness. 

A  third  copy  in  MS.  was  sent  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson,  also  of 
the  Sjrrian  Mission,  to  Chev.  Bunsen  in  London,  who  communi- 
cated it  to  Prof  Dietrich  of  Marburg.  This,  as  published  by- 
Prof.  D.,  is  decidedly  the  worst  copy  of  the  whole.  The  fault 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  the  enp'aver  or  other  persons  who 
reduced  it :  since  it  emanated  from  the  same  source  as  the  rest. 
Dr.  Thomson,  in  a  letter  to  Prof  Salisbury,  dated  Oct.  5,  1856, 
says :  "  The  copy  from  which  all  those  sent  to  America,  and 
most  of  those  to  Europe,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  obtained,  was 
taken  by  me." 

The  copies  taken  by  the  American  missionaries  were  evidently 
made  with  a  great  aeal  of  care,  and  compare  favorably  with 
many  in  the  great  work  of  Gesenius ;  yet,  like  all  copies  of  un- 
intelligible inscriptions,  in  which  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  copy- 
ist are  depended  upon,  they  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  perfect  accuracy.  Hence  they  are  now  entirely  superseded 
by  the 

Copies  from  the, Due  de  Luynes. — The  Due  de  Lujrnes  has  pub- 
lished, in  his  memoir  on  the  subject  of  the  inscription,  a  beauti- 
fully engraved  copy  of  it,  made  doubtless  from  a  photograph, 
and  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  stone  itself  The  same 
plate  accompanies  the  memoir  of  Munk  in  the  Journal  Asiatique ; 
and  a  lithographed  fac-simile  that  of  the  Abb^  Barg^.  The 
copy  appended  to  the  memoir  of  Ewald  was,  as  he  informs  us, 
preparea  jfrom  a  photograph  received  from  the  Due  de"  Luynes ; 
the  same,  evidently  (i.  e.  from  the  same  negative),  that  was  used 
by  the  Duke  himself,  it  being  of  the  same  dimensions. 

In  addition  to  and  above  all  these  materials  for  our  study  of 
this  interesting  monument  is  the  rubbing,  furnished  by  the  Due 
de  Luynes  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  inscription  on 
the  breast,  and  also  of  that  around  the  head  of  the  sarcophagus, 
of  which  latter  no  fac-simile  or  engraving  has  yet  appeared. 

External  Characters  of  the  Inscription. 

An  examination  and  comparison  of  the  two  forms  of  the  in- 
scription, that  on  the  breast  and  that  around  the  head,  show  us 
that  the  former  consists  of  twenty-two  lines,  and  the  latter  of  six 
perfect  lines  and  the  commencement  of  a  seventh.     Both  are 
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written  continuously,  without  separation  of  words,  and  without 
marks  of  interpunction  or  other  sign  of  pause,  except  a  space  of 
over  an  inch  in  line  18,  which  divides  the  great  inscription  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  which,  for  convenience,  I  shall  call  Parts 
I  and  II.  The  lines  are  not  perfectly  straight,  being  more  or  less 
curved,  especially  towards  the  end  of  Part  I.  Those  of  Part  II 
are  straighter.  The  spaces  between  them  are  irreguhir,  and  the 
letters  are  by  no  means  of  uniform  size,  those  in  Part  II  being 
generally  smaller  than  in  Part  I:  thus  the  first  b  of /'Dbttb  in 
line  1  is  2|-  inches  in  length,  while  that  of  DD^A  at  the  end  of 
line  18  is  less  than  f  of  an  inch.  The  difference  in  size  begins 
immediately  with  Part  II,  The  letters  are  also  placed  at  varia- 
ble distances  apart,  from  half  an  inch  to  almost  nothing,  those 
in  Part  II  being  closer  together  than  those  in  Part  L 

In  the  size  of  its  characters,  and  their  distance  apart,  the  head 
inscription  agrees  with  the  latter  part  of  the  breast  inscription. 
The  letters  towards  the  close  of  the  6th  line  are  pressed  very 
closely  together,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  m  the  whole 
of  the  sentence  which  ends  Part  L  The  7th  line  contains  only 
nine  whole  characters,  which  form  the  beginning  of  Part  II ;  and 
it  breaks  off  with  an  unfinished  letter  in  the  middle  of  a  proper 
name  (nTyDttu)^J). 

All  these  facts  lead  us  to  conclude,  with  the  Due  de  Luynes, 
that  the  inscription  was  first  written  out  with  a  free  hand  on  the 
stone  (without  any  drawing  of  lines  or  measuring  of  letters  as 
in  modern  times),  and  that  these  traces  were  then  followed  by 
the  artisan.  As  the  first  letters  of  the  three  first  lines  of  the 
breast  inscription  (1.1.  1-11;  2.  1-12;  8.1-7),  are  cut  thicker 
and  rougher  than  the  rest,  it  is  evident  that  the  sculptor  began 
to  cut  three  lines  at  once ;  but,  his  work  being  unsatisfactory,  he 
was  either  made  to  continue  his  task  more  neatly  or  was  ex- 
changed for  a  more  skillful  workman. 

From  'the  differences  in  execution  which  have  been  pointed 
out  between  the  two  portions  of  the  breaet  inscription,  it  would 
Appear  as  if  it  had  at  first  terminated  with  Part  I,  Part  II  being 
added  subsecjuently.  As  for  the  inscription  around  the  head, 
jthe  general  resemblance  in  the  size  and  style  of  its  characters  to 
those  of  Part  II  ,of  the  breast  inscription  leads  one  to  conclude 
^hat  it  was  made  after  this  latter ;  wnerefore,  it  is  difficult  to  sav, 
but  perhaps  because  it  was  thought  desirable  to  mark  indelibnr 
both  parts  of  the  sarcophagus  as  tlie  property  of  its  tenant  It 
would  appear  that  the  original  intention  was  to  copy  the  whole 
of  the  breast  inscription ;  but  after  a  few  letters  of  the  second 
part  had  been  engraved,  it  was  concluded  for  some  reason  not  to 
add  it,  perhaps  because  the  ornamental  line  which  runs  round 
the  outside  of  the  sarcophagus,  about  midway  of  its  height, 
would  have  made  an  ugly  division  of  the  inscription. 
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It  is  true  that  a  different  theory  has  been  broached  as  to  the 
ooDnection  between  the  two  inscriptions.  The  Due  de  Luynea 
having  reported  the  existence  of  five  discrepancies  between  them, 
four  of  which  were  errors  of  the  head  inscription,  Prof.  Ewald 
suggested  that  it  was  perhaps  originally  intended  to  engrave  the 
entire  inscription  around  the  head  of  the  sculptured  image  of  the 
deceased,  as  if  to  represent  it  as  proceeding  from  his  mouth,  but 
that  the  errors  made  in  it  caused  it  to  be  left  unfinished,  and  the 
whole  to  be  engraved  over  again  on  the  breast.  An  examina- 
tion, however,  of  the  rubbing  of  the  head  inscription  shows  that 
three  of  these  errors — viz:  the  omissions  of  a  letter  at  the  end  of 
its  second  and  fourth  lines,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth — 
have  in  reality  no  existence,  the  letters  in  question  being  found 
in  their  proper  places.  The  mistake  must  have  been  caused  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  rubbing  from  which  the  Duke  drew 
up  his  description  was  not  carried  far  enough ;  this  is  shown, 
too,  by  the  reduced  engraving  of  a  portion  of  the  head  inscrip- 
tion, which  he  has  given  in  the  side  view  of  the  sarcophagus^ 
where  a  blank  appears  in  place  of  the  initial  letter  of  the  sixth 
line.  Of  the  two  remaining  discrepancies,  one  (nb»a  for  nDb»», 
1.11)  is  undoubtedly  an  error  of  the  breast  inscription,  the  other 
(as^KD  for  bu^v^D,  1.  6)  is  considered  to  be  an  error  of  the  head 
inscription. 

Allowing  this  (though  not  perfectly  certain)  to  be  the  case,  the 
errors  are  balanced,  and  no  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  them 
as  to  the  superiority  or  priority  of  the  one  inscription  over  the 
other. 

In  the  breast  inscription  the  forty -fifth  character  of  the  6th  line, 
a  \  was  evidently  omitted  by  mistake  and  afterwards  inserted. 

The  fourth  letter  of  the  7th  line  of  the  breast  inscription  has 
its  shaft  slightly  curved  (a  defect  exaggerated  in  Ewald's  copy), 
and  has  consequently  been  read  by  several  interpreters  as  a. 
The  head  inscription,  however,  presents  us  with  a  well  formed  n, 
the  letter  which  the  context  requires. 

In  the  breast  inscription  there  is  a  space  partly  occupied  by 
an  irregular  depression  between  the  thirty-first  and  thirty -second 
letters  of  the  9th  line.  The  Due  de  Luynes  correctly  remarks 
that  there  probably  existed  here  a  little  flaw  in  the  surface  of  the 
marble,  which  was  passed  over  by  the  engraver ;  for  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  intermediate  letter,  and  in  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  head  inscription  there  is  neither  intermediate  letter 
nor  space. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  large  flaw  in  line  17th,  the  Duke  has  also 
observed  that  we  have  the  word  fJs^H,  at  first  written  erroneously 
}&M,  but  with  the  tail  of  the  first  ia  partially  obliterated,  so  as 

to  convert  it  into  a  w'  thus,  W. 
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So  far  we  are  led  by  a  comparison  of  the  inscriptions  them- 
selves, which  shows  us,  among  other  facts,  that  ancient  engrav- 
ers were  not  immaculate,  even  in  the  execution  of  a  monument 
of  such  importance  as  the  present :  so  that  modern  scholarship 
is  not  to  be  denied  the  right  of  exercising  a  sound  and  sober  dis- 
cretion in  occasionally  correcting  the  readings  the^  present. 

On  comparing  with  the  rubbing  of  the  breast  inscription  the 
copies  of  it  that  have  been  published,  a  variety  of  minor  dis- 
crepancies are  perceived.  We  will  notice,  however,  only  the 
most  important. 

In  the  printed  copies  the  thirty-fourth  letter  of  the  7th  line  is 
a  a ;  in  the  rubbing  it  is  a  perfectly  plain  ©,  the  letter  required. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  copy  published  by  Ewald,  which 
exhibits  the  same  error,  was  not  made  exclusively  from  the  pho- 
tograph which  he  received  from  the  Due  de  Luynes. 

Of  the  seventh  letter  of  line  16th,  at  the  begmning  of  the  la- 
mentable flaw  made  by  the  stroke  of  a  pickaxe  when  the  sarco- 
phagus was  exhumed,  the  copies  present  us  only  with  the  upper 
portion  of  a  broken-ofF  and  almost  perpendicular  stroke ;  where- 
as in  the  inscription  itself  there  are  preserved  both  the  upper 
portion  of  the  descending  shaft  and  the  greater  part  of  the  hook 
of  a  n,  making  the  letter  perfectly  certain.  So,  too,  the  printed 
copies  represent  the  twenty-third  letter  of  line  20th  as  entirely 
obliterated  by  a  minor  flaw,  whereas  the  marble  itself  exhibits 
clearly  the  upper  part  of  the  letter  )q. 

Before  concludmg  these  remarks  on  the  external  features  of 
this  inscription,  I  will  call  attention  to  one  curious  peculiarity  in 
the  forms  of  the  Phoenician  letters,  which  does  not  seem  hitherto 
to  have  attracted  especial  attention :  it  is  that,  of  those  letters 
which  have  a  well  defined  descending  shaft,  some  turn,  in  de- 
scending, towards  the  right,  and  others  towards  the  left,  so  that 
the  whole  alphabet  may  be  divided  into  three  portions : 

^VV   "^^1^^^   turned  to  the  right; 

h  0  h   ^  ^  i  Q  turned  to  the  left; 

n    D    3    5a    ^  s   t3 

U/   O    /»/  /V  A  ^    neutral. 

If  it  were  asked  in  which  category  it  would  be  possible  to  in- 
clude these  last,  I  would  answer  that  the  a  might  be  placed  in 
the  first,  and  the  t,  ■»,  and  lo  in  the  second.  The  characters  of  the 
Marseilles  inscription  agree  precisely  with  ours  in  this  respect. 
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The  origin  and  significance  of  this  peculiarity  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  explain.  But  the  degree  of  fiaelity  with  which  it  is  re- 
tained will  probably  serve  as  a  valuable  test  in  determining  the 
comparative  age  and  character  of  inscriptions.  The  mere  per- 
ception of  the  fact  will  evidently  be  of  gteat  use  in  identifying 
imperfectly  formed  or  mutilated  characters,  as  is  exemplified  in 
the  inscription  under  consideration,  where  two  rather  imper- 
fectly formed  a:'s  (1. 16. 10, 15),  were  read  by  the  American  copy- 
ists, and  most  of  the  interpreters  who  followed  them,  as  n,  and 
where  the  *j  of  the  word  ^ba  in  1.  2.  5 ;  14.  81 ;  15.  33  (made 
with  an  upturned  hook,  like  the  *j  of  the  Marseilles  inscription) 
is  read  by  Schlottmann  as  -j — mistakes  which  would  not  have 
been  made,  had  the  characteristic  inclination  of  these  several 
letters  been  duly  observed.* 

Although  the  inscription,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  was  written 
on  the  marble  without  any  attempt  at  perfect  uniformity  in  the 
form  and  size  of  the  letters,  yet  the  work  was  done  with  such 
care  and  neatness,  and  the  characteristic  features  of  each  letter 
were  so  well  preserved,  notwithstanding  the  slight  variations  in 
their  forms,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  any  of 
them,  except  in  a  few  instances  the  i  and  '^.  The  characteristic 
differences  of  the  three  letters  a,  n,  and  *%  are  well  exhibited  in 
the  words  nan  (1.  2.  17-19),  and  nin"»  (6.  27-30),  where  it  will  be 
seen  that,  while  the  down  stroke  of  the  a  curves  strongly  to  the 
left,  those  of  the  n  and  n  are  straight,  and  inclined  in  the  same 
direction,  but  distinguished  from  each  other  by  that  of  the  n 
being  much  longer  than  that  of  the  *i.  From  measuring  a  num- 
ber of  examples,  it  would  appear  that  the  normal  length  of  the 
entire  down  stroke  of  the  T  is  about  equal  to  twice  the  outer 
length  of  the  loop ;  that  is,  that  the  portion  below  and  clear  of 
the  loop  is  about  one-half  of  the  entire  length,  while  in  the  *i 
this  lower  part  is  half  as  long  again.  These  proportions,  how- 
ever, have  been  frequently  departed  from,  and  in  some  instances 
80  far  as  to  be  actually  reversed ;  so  that,  for  instance,  the  n  in 
9.  20 ;  14.  38 ;  15.  88  has  the  proportions  of  a  n,  and  the  ^  in 
16.  29  and  18.  14  is  about  the  proper  length  of  a  n.  Here,  of 
course,  a  satisfiictory  explanation  of  the  context  can  alone  decide 
between  the  two  letters,  and  it  is  chiefly  on  this  account  that  the 
proper  reading  of  several  passages  (in  lines  6,  19,  21),  still  re- 
mains undecided. 


*  The  peculiarity  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  here  referred  to  is  fully  illustrated 
io  a  MS.  Tolume.  prepared  by  Mr.  Turner,  with  his  usual  industry  and  thoroughness, 
io  which  different  forms  of  the  letters  as  presented  by  the  inscription,  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  in  all,  in  exact  fac-simile,  are  arranged  together  for 
comparisoD,  under  the  head  of  the  separate  letters.  The  volume  may  be  examined 
in  the  Library  of  the  Society.  Comm.  or  Pubu 
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As  has  been  remarked,  the  whole  inscription  is  written  with- 
out space  or  points  to  separate  the  words.  Yet  the  correctness  of 
our  division  of  the  words  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  the 
Due  de  Luynes,  that,  out  of  the  twenty-two  lines  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, only  four — viz :  lines  6,  7,  9,  12 — end  in  the  middle  of  a 
word,  while  all  the  full  lines  of  the  head  inscription  end  with  a 
perfect  word.  In  three  instances — viz:  lines  4,  6,  11 — the  con- 
junction 1  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  in  one  instance — 
1. 21— at  the  beginning.  Hence  we  may  conjecture  that  it  was 
regarded  as  an  independent  word. 

Readiitg  and  Translation. 

The  following  reading  and  translation  of  the  inscription  are 
the  result  of  a  selection  made,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  I 
trust  without  partiality  or  prejudice,  from  the  views  of  all  the 
writeis  enumerated. 

(Here  insert  Transcript  and  Translation,)* 

The  principle  on  which  credit  has  been  assigned  to  the  several 
elucidators  of  the  inscription  must  here  be  explained.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  table  before  given,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
entirely  original  interpreters  of  the  inscription — that  is,  those 
who  had  no  previously  published  lucubrations  to  consult — arc 
Salisbury,  Turner,  Rodiger,  Dietrich  and  Gildemeister,  and  De 
Luynes.  In  those  portions  of  the  inscription  where  they  agree, 
the  interpretation  has  been  regarded  as  their  common  property, 
and  no  mark  of  authorship  is  attached ;  but  where  they  differ  in 
opinion,  the  initials  attached  indicate  the  author  or  authors  of 
the  reading  or  translation  adopted.  Where  another  interpreta- 
tion is  adopted  as  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  either  of  the 
writers  named,  the  initial  of  that  author  is  attached  to  it  by  whom 
it  was  first  given  to  the  world. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  abuse  your  patience  by  going 
into  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  every  rendering  that  has  been 

*  We  cannot  too  much  regret  tbat  this  important  part  of  Mr.  Turner's  paper  has 
been  left  a  blank  by  his  nntimely  death :  his  nice  discernment  Trould  doubtless  have 
helped  us  much  to  see  where  we  stand  as  regards  the  interpretation  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. The  fragment  which  follows  is,  however,  all  that  we  have  to  indicate  the  con- 
clusions to  which  a  review  of  the  whole  ground  had  brought  him.  Being  bat  the 
beginning  of  a  critical  discussion  of  the  difficult  passages,  which  our  lamented  asso- 
ciate designed  to  give  us  at  a  later  meeting  of  the  Society,  it  was  not  read  by  him 
when  the  previous  part  of  the  paper  was  presented.  That  Mr.  Turner  had  care- 
fully prepared  the^  way  for  such  a  discussion  appears  from  a  volume  in  his  own 
hand,  found  among  his  mannscripta,  which  exhibits  in  parallel  lines  the  several  in- 
terpretations of  each  line  of  the  inscription ;  and  from  critical  notes  on  each  publi- 
cation on  the  subject  which  had  come  out  either  in  France  or  Germany.  But  it  is 
not  deemed  just  to  his  memory  to  submit  to  the  public  eye  what  he  evidently  re- 
garded only  as  an  apparatus  for  his  own  use.  Comm.  of  Pvbl. 
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suggested.  A  mere  comparison  of  all  the  published  interpre- 
tations will  show  that  the  true  meaning  of  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  inscription  majr  be  regarded  as  perfectly  clear  and 
certain.  My  observations  will  therefore  be  confined  to  the  more 
plausible  renderings  of  the  difl&cult  and  doubtful  portions,  and 
in  remarking  on  them  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  as  concise  as  the 
nature  of  the  topic  will  allow. 

The  repetition  of  the  date  of  the  king's  death  in  numeral  char- 
acters, after  writing  it  out  in  full — the  very  practice  resorted  to 
for  increased  certainty  in  modem  times — shows,  as  Dietrich  well 
obeerves,  that  we  have  here,  as  in  the  Marseilles  inscription,  an 
illustration  of  the  commercial  experience  and  accurate  business 
habits  of  the  Phoenicians. 

^  The  first  really  difficult  passage  commences  with  the  last  end 
•  6l  the  second  line.  The  interpretation  adopted  is  that  of  Gilde- 
meister,  who  renders :  *  I  was  snatched  away  before  my  time 
(comp.  "^w  ft^^a  Eccl.  vii.  17)  among  those  who  look  for  (length 
of)  days  f  then  was  I  laid  to  rest  (n'»»'i  i.  q.  Heb.  "^nWD) ;  with- 
out a  son  I  was  brought  to  silence  (nn^N  i.  q.  Heb.  "^n^VNSj :' 
meaning  that,  while  entertaining  a  reasonable  expectation  of  a 
long  life,  he  died  prematurely  without  posterity.  This  interpre- 
tation, it  is  true,  is  not  so  simple  as  to  carry  instant  conviction 
of  its  correctness ;  yet  it  consists  of  words  and  meanings  author- 
ized by  Hebrew  usage,  and  is  grammatically  constructed :  taken 
altogether,  it  is  the  most  satisfiactory  yet  proposed.  As  for  the 
word  nbn,  it  clearly  denotes,  says  Dietrich,  "something  artifi- 
cially dug  or  hollowed  out ;  and  as  the  sarcophagi  in  Phoenicia 
and  Syria  consist  of  a  block  of  stone  chiselled  out,  and  a  stone 
lid,  it  evidently  means  the  stone  trough  which  can  thus  be 
closed." 

The  word  "^asj?,  in  line  4,  has  been  variously  explained ;  but  the 
onljr  interpretations  which  seem  to  require  notice  here  are  those 
which  derive  it  from  the  Talmudic  asp,  and  render  *  my  curse, 
imprecatory  prohibition,  or  adjuration,'  or  which  regard  it  as  the 

Syriac  <iV>nio  'I  myself.'  "The  words  Khiyn  ^D  nN  "^^sp,"  says 
Mnnk,  "  evidently  begin  a  new  sentence,  and  can  bv  no  means  be 
attached  to  what  precedes,  as  several  interpreters  liave  thought, 
for  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  here,  as  in  lines  6,  10,  11,  20,  the 
word  tmtyn  is  opposed  to  dnn.    This  being  the  case,  we  must 

give  up  the  idea  of  seeing  in  h'i^  the  Syriac  word  X^socw  o  'per- 
son,' and  of  translating  ■»»3p  by  *  my  person,  myself.' "  The  word 
ti31p  figures  in  the  Mishna  among  different  expressions  used  in 
making  vows  or  oaths,  and  which,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  Talmudists,  were  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  heathen 
(Babyl.  Talmud,  tract  Nedarim,  fol.  10).    Hence  nothing  is  more 
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natural  than  to  render  ^»3p  by  'my  adjuration,'  the  suffix  show- 
ing that  we  have  a  substantive  here.  It  was  first  suggested  by 
Prof.  Ewald  that  the  word  n^b>Q»  is  not  to  be  taken  precisely  in 
the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  h^^Tag  *  kingdom,'  as  it  had  been  by  pre- 
ceding  interpreters,  but  rather  in  that  of  *  magistracy,'  i.  e.  '  mag- 
istrates.' Tnis  idea,  that  the  word  denotes  a  superior  class  of 
persons,  in  opposition  to  the  common  people,  has  been  adopted 
by  all  the  subsequent  interpreters,  who  render-  variously  *  royal 
persons' (Barges),  *  royal  race'  (Munk),  *  nobility,' i.  e. 'nobles' 
(Levy).  Munk  says :"  "  The  word  ndb^U  designates  the  *  royal 
family'  or  all  those  in  authority,  to  whom  are  opposed  the  *  com- 
mon people,'  designated  by  the  term  fi^H,  just  as  hy(  is  opposed 
to  D-^nto  *  princes'  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  7),  and  aw  '»5a  to  ^'^H  '••Da  (Ps.  xlix. 
3)  and'to  D'^U)■»^J  (Prov.  viii.  4)." 

The  best  explanation  of  the  obscure  passage  after  the  words  • 
ttjpa*^  ^H  in  line  5,  appears  decidedly  to  be  that  of  Prof.  Dietrich, 
who  renders:  *nor  seek  with  us  treasures,  as  with  us  there  are 
no  treasures.'  The  expression  ^[a,  i.  q.  Heb.  153  '  by  or  with  us,' 
corresponds  precisely  to  the  )b  *  to  us'  of  line  18.  The  word  D3& 
he  renders  *  treasures,'  and  derives  it  from  the  Heb.  njo  'to  di- 
vide, apportion,  allot;'  whence  "^att  4otj  fortune,'  and  h\f2  'por- 
tion.' On  this  Munk  observes :  '"'The  group  t]3»5a  appears  at 
first  somewhat  difficult,  and  has  been  variouslv  interpreted.  The 
most  natural  explanation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  of  M.  Dietrich, 
adopted  also  by  the  Abb6  Bargfes.  I  had  fixed  upon  it  myself, 
before  becoming  acquainted  with  the  translation  of  these  two 
scholars,  and  M.  D^renbourg  had  arrived  at  the  same  solution. 
This  concurrence  of  opinions  seems  to  prove  that  there  is  more 
in  it  than  a  mere  conjecture.  Accordingly  I  read  t333a  71,  i.  e. 
^^yn  !|5a,  and  render:  *let  them  not  seek  treasures  by  us.'  The 
word  fi'-'itt  (plur.  of  fiatt  *  the  weight  of  a  mina')  might  be  used 
to  denote  large  quantities  of  silver  or  gold,  treasures ;  just  as  in  ^ 
the  Mishna  ri*\:^iz  (plur.  of  rt^tt  *  copper  coin')  is  used  for  money 
in  general.  The  ancient  historians  nave  recorded  many  facts 
which  show  that  under  certain  circumstances  tombs  were  rifled 
in  the  hope  of  finding  treasures  in  them."  This  is  fully  elucida- 
ted by  Dietrich,  who  has  collected  many  interesting  proofs  of 
the  fact,  with  specimens  of  similar  adjurations  in  ancient  epitaphs. 
3  is  i.  q.  Heb.  '^3  *  for'  (so  the  Due  de  Luynes) ;  V«  is  a  negative, 
i.  q.  Heb.  pN  used  with  participles,  and  also  "^^j  (so  Dietrich),  and 
fittJ  pass.  part,  da  to  (Dietrich),  or  act.  fito  (Munk).  As  for  the  con- 
struction, comp.  a^  b?  filz)  iD'^N  r^l  '  and  no  man  layeth  it  to 
heart.'    Is.  Ivii.  1. 

The  great  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  first  portion  of  line  6 
is  how  to  reconcile  it  with  the  similar  passage  in  1.  20.  If  we 
read  t  i^^xa  53  D»:?*^  Vfiti,  considering  iD  as  the  elevated  base  of 
the  sarcophagus  with  Dietrich,  or  the  body  deposited  within  it, 
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as  suggested  by  myself,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  an  ellipsis  of 
the  particle  *or'  or  *and'  before  the  word  rro^  'cover;'  and  if, 
with  all  the  later  interpreters,  we  regard  1  [of  as]  as  a  suffix,  and 
render  *  let  them  not  lay  upon  me  the  cover  of  another  resting- 
place,'  then  the  passage  in  line  21,  *  let  them  not  lay  upon  me'  or 
*  burden  me,'  is  imperfect,  and  requires  an  ellipsis  which,  although 
adopted  by  several,  is  so  violent  as  to  be  altogether  inadmissible. 
The  difficulty,  however,  can  be  removed  by  considering  a:  to  be 
synonymous  with  rh^^  which  its  etymology  as  given  by  Dietrich 
readily  allows,  and  rendering  it  *top'  or  *  roof.'  We  have,  then, 
the  following  terms  applied  to  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  tomb : 
Map,  the  excavated  sepulchre  or  burial  vault ;  asttJXa,  the  couch, 
or  entire  coffin,  as  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  14  (Schlottmann  contends 
that  it  is  the  interior  space  in  which  the  body  is  deposited) ; 
nbrt,  the  hollowed  part  forming  the  trough  or  body  of  the  sar- 
cophagus: ****** 
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By    EDWARD    E.    SALISBURY. 


Presented  to  the  Society  Oct.  27, 1859. 


The  desire  to  know  more  of  early  Muslim  history,  especially 
as  determined  by  the  character  and  actions  of  Muhanmiad,  has 
naturally  directed  attention,  of  late  years,  to  Muslim  tradition  as 
the  most  important  source  of  knowledge  on  this  subject,  next  to 
the  Kuran ;  and  the  working  of  this  mine,  with  such  critical  tact 
as  Weil,  Sprenger,  and  Muir  have  brought  to  the  task,  has  led 
to  very  valuable  results.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  system  of 
tradition  developed  among  the  Muslims  themselves  into  a  special 
science,  and  constituting  one  of  the  main  foundations  of  their 
faith  and  jurisprudence,  has  been,  comparatively,  little  dwelt 
upon.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  deliberately  slighted,  in 
the  praiseworthy  earnestness  of  criticism  to  avoid  being  led  by 
it  to  erroneous  conclusions.  Yet,  without  surrendering  our 
right  of  independent  judgment  upon  the  veraciousness  of  tra- 
ditionary statements,  we  may  certainly  profit  by  investigatinff 
the  system  within  which  they  have  been  enshrined  and  handed 
down  to  us — even  if  it  be  regarded  only  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  genius  and  grade  of  scientific  culture  of  the  people  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  them ;  and  as  constituting  an  indispensable 
basis,  whether  well  or  ill  laid,  of  actual  doctrinal  belief  and  legal 
decision  in  all  Muslim  countries — ^the  source  of  multifarious  laws, 
usages,  and  dogmas  of  the  followers  of  Muhammad,  supplement- 
ary to  the  KurSn,  like  the  Jewish  Mishna  in  relation  to  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament.  With  this  view  are  offered  for  con- 
sideration the  following  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  Muslim  tradition,  which  have  been  gathered  from  orig- 
inal sources,  either  only  in  manuscript  or  so  little  accessible  as  to 
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be  nearly  equivalent  to  unpublished  authorities — ^we  say,  contri- 
bations,  because  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  exhausted  the  subject. 
The  sources  from  which  we  have  chiefly  drawn  are : 

1.  The  Sahth  of  'al-Bukharl,  in  MS.,  being  the  copy  numbered 
28  in  the  Biblioihiqae  deM.leB^  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Tome  S'"^ ; 
where,  however,  the  notice  of  this  manuscript  erroneously 
represents  it  as  containing  only  a  portion  of  the  work.  The 
author  died  A.  H.  256 ; 

2.  Muslim's  preface  to  his  collection  of  traditions,  'al'Mumad 
'aS'Sahih,  lithographed  at  Dehli.   This  author  died  A.  H.  261 ; 

8.  A  treatise  on  the  principles  of  tradition  by  the  Saiyid  'Ali 
'aj-JurjSnt,  lithographed  at  Dehli  in  1849-50,  and  prefixed  to 
an  edition  of  'at*Tarmidhl  traditions,  'aj-JdmV  'os-SaMh^  also 
lithographed  at  Dehli.     'Aj-JurjSnt  died  A.  H.  816  • 

4.  An  introductory  explanation  of  some  of  the  technical  terms 
of  the  science  of  tradition  by  'Abd  'al-Hakk,  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  MtshJcdt  'ai'Masdbih  lithographed  at  Dehli  in  1851- 
52.  The  author  was  associated  with  Sprenger  in  editing  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Technical  Terms  used  m  the  Sciences  of  the 
Musalmans,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Bibliotheca  Indica: 

these  we  shall  refer  to,  in  our  citations,  by  the  letters  B,  M,  J, 

and  H,  respectively. 

Haji  Khal&h^  defines  the  science. of  tradition  to  be  the 
means  of  a  discriminating  knowledge  of  the  sayings  of  the 
Prophet,  together  with  his  actions  and  his  circumstances — 
*J!y>t5  «Jl*9|5  ^^^A*o  ^-jJ!  Jl^5  Aj  o  ju  jjc^^—and  divides  it 
into  two  parts :  1.  the  science  of  tne  reporting  of  tradition — 
\i*juxJl  iuijy  JbJl — which  treats  of  the  conditions  under  which 
a  tradition  is  considered  as  reaching  back  to  the  Prophet,  and  2. 
the  science  of  the  understanding  of  tradition — vi^ocxS.  iui^  Ju  ^JLnJI 
—which  treats  of  the  meaning  of  a  particular  tradition,  as  ascer- 
tained by  its  language,  by  reference  to  the  fixed  principles  of 
Muslim  law,  or  by  the  analogy  of  known  circumstances  relating 
to  the  Prophet  The  definitions  and  statements  which  we  have 
here  to  present  relate  chiefly  to  the  former  part  of  the  science. 

The  ultimate  criterion  of  the  quality  of  the  report  of  any  tra- 
dition is  made  up  of  the  personal  character  and  attainments  of 
its  reporters.  It  will  be  proper,  then,  to  begin  by  distinguish- 
ing several  grades  of  traaitionists,  as  we  find  them  stated  in 
the  Diciionary  of  the  Technical  Terms  etc.,  already  referred  to  :t 
1.  the  inquirer — 

^the  inquirer,  that  is,  the  beginner,  the  seeker  after  tradition" — 
♦  X«*,  UL  28, 6d.  Fluegel.  t  P-  2T. 
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a  class  represented  in  the  early  times  of  IsUtm  by  followers  of 
the  Prophet  ardently  enthusiastic  for  the  preservation  of  every 
memorial  of  him,  who  sometimes  undertook  long  and  perilous 
journeys  for  the  £uake  of  securing  a  single  tradition,  or  of  nearing 
it  firom  the  lips  of  a  particular  reporter:  the  class  of  pupils  in 
tradition,  of  every  age,  who  of  course  are  not  relied  upon  for 
any  traditional  statement ;  2.  the  traditionist — 

«Ljw:  ^%  g^l  5J^3  vJ-oUJi  JU^^i^^  eJ.^=uil  fi 

^'the  traditionist,  that  is,  the  accomplished  teacher,  also  called  the 
shaikh  and  the  imiim,  with  the  same  meaning'* — 

but  whose  teachings  are  at  second  hand,  for  the  designation  of 
this  special  title  is  more  fully  defined  as  follows:* 

J^^^^3  Lfj*^!^  cr*.''^'  L5^^  v)^^5  ^^^  JfTj  !rb  v^o>^-  cr  •  •  •  •  ^ 

''  he  is  . . . .  one  who  has  been  a  writer  and  reader  of  tradition,  and  has 
heard  it  and  conunitted  it  to  memory,  journeying  to  cities  and  towns, 
and  who  has  summed  up  principles,  and  noted  special  roles,  from  books 
of  sustained  tradition,  of  archsoology  and  of  histoiy,  to  the  number  of 
nearly  a  thousand;  according  to  another  definition,  one  who  takes  up 
tradition  as  reported,  and  is  solicitous  that  it  should  be  known ;'' 

8.  the  magnate  in  learning — 

iSjS^^  bLuwl^  LuU  vS^jf^^  s^\  ajUj  iJlfi  1>\£A  i^^\  ^^  iajlJl  ^ 

^  the  magnate  in  leaniii^,  who  is  one  whoae  knowledge  embraces  both 
the  text  (q^I)  and  the  allegation  of  anthority  («>LyiM'^t)  of  a  hundred 
thousand  traditions,  together  with  the  circumstances  pertaining  to  re- 
norters,  constituting  the  ground  for  their  rejection  or  approval,  and  their 
history  '* — 

differing  firom  the  traditionist  only  in  the  extent  of  his  acquisi- 
tions in  the  science ;  4  the  responsible  teacher — 

^yAfilj  9Ja\^ji  J.4^*  cr  viivX^^  0L^%  s£>J^  v)^b  f^^\J\  M  A«d.^ 

^^the  responsible  teacher,  that  is,  one  whose  knowledge  embraces  three 
hundred  thousand  traditions  ....  according  to  'aj-Jazarl . . .  ,  the  re- 
porter, the  authoritative  transmitter  of  tradition,  while  the  traditionist  is 
one  who  takes  up  tradition  on  its  report,  and  is  solicitous  that  it  should 


*  Diet,  Teehn.  Temu,  p.  282. 
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be  known,  and  the  memorist  (Ji»lil)  is  he  who  reports  what  reaches 
him,  and  keeps  in  mind  whatever  may  be  of  use.'^ 

This  highest  class  of  traditionists  is  made  up  of  those  whose 
names  may  be  properly  given  as  authorities  for  tradition,  and 
who  are  alone  relied  upon  for  what  is  called  sound  tradition,  as 
distingoished  firom  that  which  is  fair  and  that  which  is  weak. 

The  inquiry  now  arises,  what  are  the  necessary  qualifications 
of  the  responsible  teacher  ?  They  are,  in  brief,  integrity  (xJliAjtSI) 
and  retentiveness  (JjM'nit).  The  first  of  these  is  thus  defined 
bjj.:* 

JUaJlvM  cr  UJLi  :idLc  UU^  U3b  ^^\J\  ^^yu  ^  xJtOuLili 

'^integritj  consists  in  the  reporter's  being  of  fiill  age,  a  Muslim,  intelli- 
gent, and  Toid  of  tendencies  to  impiety  and  the  vagaries  of  opinion ;" 

and  again : 

''the  being  of  the  male  sex  is  not  made  a  condition,  nor  freedom,  nor 
knowledge  of  the  jurisprudence  based  upon  tradition,  or  of  any  thing 
foreign  to  the  subject,  nor  sight,  nor  the  being  one  of  many ;  and  integ- 
ritj  is  determined  by  the  aflSrmation  of  two  upright  men,  or  by  common 
nanor;'* 

and  by  H.  as  follows  rf 

$  \S^  ov.1^1^  K^\**^  \j^  ^  ^j^t  hj^  "^Ir^l^  ^jfi^  ^j^  ^^ 

i4A^  iut^^l  ,3>^  >^lj  o^yaii:^  ik>Lf^t  J^Ac  ^Id  iOLfCXSl  v30^  CT*  (^^ 

**  integrity  ia  an  acquirition  which  impels  the  person  possessing  it  to  act 
with  decision  and  manliness — ^meaning  by  '  decision^  the  turning  away 
from  the  evil  deeds  of  idolatry,  impiety,  and  heresy  ^whether  even  a 
little  fault  must  be  avoided,  is  undetermined :  it  is  preferable  to  regard 
tliis  as  not  required,  because  exceeding  the  bounds  of  possibility ;  except 
that  persistence  in  a  small  fault  is  iniuimissible,  because  it  constitutes  a 


page  0.  t  fol-  2>  i"^- 
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great  one),  and  meaning  by 'manliness^  exemption  from  certain  gross- 
nesses  and  vices  which  shock  the  sensibility  and  judgment,  for  example, 
certain  acts  of  sensual  license,  such  as  eating  and  drinking  in  the 
market,  making  water  in  the  highway,  and  the  like  :  it  is  proper  to  be 
known,  also,  that  integrity  with  reference  to  the  reporting  of  tradition 
is  less  restricted  than  integrity  in  testimony ;  for  integrity  in  testimony 
is  predicable  only  of  the  free  man,  whereas  integrity  in  the  reporting 
of  tradition  may  pertain  to  the  slave  as  well  as  the  free  man." 

Of  the  other  quaJifications  we  have  the  foUowiflg  definitions. 
J.  says  :* 

_xJL>-  ^  u5^  ')i^  sLm  "i^  '^isLMA  yf^  L^L>-  UaiuX/)  q^.  q^  Ja**'nSt^ 

o^'  o'  L^^-  <s^^  "^^^^^  o'^  *^  ^"^  a>^-  o'  i>^-  ^^  <f 

**  retentiveness  consists  in  the  reporter's  being  observant  and  mindfo!, 
not  heedless  nor  careless,  nor  dubious,  whether  in  taking  up  tradition  or 
in  reciting  it ;  for,  if  he  gives  out  tradition  by  his  memory,  he  must 
needs  be  mindful,  and  if  he  ffives  it  out  by  his  book,  he  must  firmly  hold 
to  that,  and  if  by  the  sense,  he  must  know  how  to  seize  the  sense ;" 

and  also : 

^li  ^Atrnlli  ^^^yuJt  oLaaJI  oLt*)^  ^J^;  yt^-  O^  -tn^oviil  ^^.^ 

bLo  LLjUo  HJyS'  O^  bj^li  ^  ^uCaJLs^  v^I(^  LiL^  A^t^ 

"  and  retentiveness  is  determined  upon  comparison  of  one's  report  with 
the  report  of  reliable  authorities,  known  for  their  retentiveness ;  so  that, 
if  he  agrees  with  them  for  the  most  part,  and  rarely  disagrees,  he  is 
known  to  be  certainly  retentive ;" 

and  H.  says  :t 

jOu>al\    Jn M'n^  v^U^t    Jri*»'^^    tcXaai^  JxaaS  rXf^  ^^  ».LAn^UMl  ^^ 

s\Si\  c>vi^  ^\  scXax:  ^Luuu  v»jU^t  Jay^^  ^^ac^3  «wJlfiit  Jiift-^ 

*^  retentiveness  signifies  the  retaining  of  what  has  been  heard,  and  its 
being  held  fast  from  escaping  or  growing  faint,  so  that  it  can  be  calle<ik 
up ;  it  consists  of  two  parts :  retentiveness  by  mind,  and  retentiveness 
by  book;  retentiveness  by  mind  comes  of  committing  to  heart  and 
keeping  in  memory,  and  retentiveness  by  book  results  from  preserving 
it  without  change  against  the  time  for  reciting  it." 

These  qualifications  of  the  reporter  are  more  exactly  defined 
by  the  following  specifications  of  causes  by  which  they  are  vitia- 
ted, drawn  from  H.     First,  as  to  integrity,  we  read  4 

*  page  6.  t  fol-  2,  rect  %  foL  2,  rect  and  vers. 
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^L^l^  uA^aib  si^'i]  ^j*.^  l^  AfiU^Jt  ^ytLJ!  n^ji  jJtOutit  U  • 
oUI^  jUOuJL  ;j^!i-t^  ^^L^I^  ^yt^  vJUiiL  eJUil^  vP^!^  a^I^V 

v;^  en  ky^j^  lt^^-  V^>X!Ij  Qjjuai!  e^.o^.>3  jj^'j^i'  cr  «^^  jj^ 

ey29^l  v*>oJ^I^  s>y 0  sjj  lot  ^^jl!  J^l^  vjbL^.  t Jul  dJL^Jc^-  J^  ^ 

ftdiXu.  I<3^3  vjOuoj  (Ai  w^^X^t  qU  J^aaaw  (d^vXj  ^^^^^1^  ff^^  c5^^ 
k)^  j  bolT  ^^j^.  qI  J>?M  *il  jAoipi  ^I3b  jAD^i  Xiyw  ^j  J^  U 
^^  \  Jail  ^  gU  U  w5Jo  ^>!^.^^l  v^bb  axXao  0;JU  w'o^U^^ 
ucUiL  1;^><A^  Q><J  qWs  S-O^Li  ^^Ui  j.L4i'i  Ulj  j^li  lyJL  vjyjut 

|M«*ii!l  t<AP  (^^^vw^^  J^bi  IvA/  gf^'  d  ''^;V^  JwQ^ijtA  O^Ji  wa^L^.  U 
Jj  ^t  Jo^l  IaAPj  viAjjJL  wi'^yu  ^^3  u5'^yu  juuJ^  Jlju  U/ 1(5  j:-* 
JU4  dij  (.^^Ait^  (i^^wXil  fUw jl-^  '^  iJ^^AmJI  v;:^tjU!  c^i^f^^  *<^^'  v^^^^^^ 

oUXft^!  ^  ia:JuJ5  Js^ii*-^  ^j^S  i«^5 15  J^'*^  viUJ  ^0  j>Ls;ct^!  ^^^ 
j^ya  bsXs>  ^  bLflt  vjOvft  ^..♦^  UuJJI  i  bL>b  ^tf  ^t^  v'^t^ 

v^uJ^  J  CT*^  V^^  1^^'  ^^  l55|/^  ^k^  ^'3  ^^si^t^  %X^I  A^  ^v^^ 
i5>ii  Ui'  a£>  ^  3I  w8  w|^  iajU>  Ojju  ^  xi'Iij   fc^?  Ojju   UJ  w'it 

Uf  iV^.  AiuCil  Jiib  j^4'  ^l^  o'^  J^^-^  l^'^  ^1^1-^  Q^  q'  "il  J^tiU 
>H*^  J^5  J^  qUJJ5   i^Ly^lj  i^^?^!  o>-X*^  LikflX*  ^^1/  ^!  ^jaju\\ 
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<3w:>i  Q^  \^jj^*}   O^-P"'   ^xil.*>  J:>b::>!  Juj^  pJ^'^Ij  p-^*'  v^^^ 
si>av>Jl  LXi>!  Q^  jji^  *i^  t5*^'  '^'-e^  f*-^  J^3  O^'  "^^  O*  vi>-s*-^^ 

"  As  to  integrity,  there  are  five  ways  in  which  it  is  vitiated  (h>>5 
^^jiLiiS) :  1.  by  falsehood ;  2.  by  suspicion  of  falsehood ;  3.  by  impiety ; 
4.  by  want  of  information ;  5.  by  heresy. 

"  By  falsehood  on  the  part  of  the  reporter  (^5^^  V^^)  is  meant 
his  setting  up  some  false  statement  of  his  as  part  of  the  tradition  of  the 
Prophet ....  either  by  affirmation  as  a  deponent,  or  by  some  other 
such  means  ;  and  the  tradition  of  one  dishonored  by  falsehood  is  called 
suppositious  (cyoj^).  Whoever  is  proved  to  have  purposely  set  up 
falsehood  as  part  of  tradition,  although  only  once  in  his  life,  and  not- 
withstanding repentance,  is  dishonored  as  a  reporter  of  received  tradi- 
tion— wherein  there  is  a  difference  between  him  and  the  repentant  false 
witness.  Such,  then,  is  the  signification  of  suppositious  tradition,  in  the 
technical  language  of  traditionists ;  for  it  consists  in  this,  that  one  is 
known  to  have  set  up  some  falsehood  of  his,  definitely,  as  part  of  the 
tradition  of  the  Prophet.  In  case  it  is  a  question  of  opinion,  and  one 
is  judged  to  have  fabricated  and  falsified  by  the  judgment  of  prepon- 
derating opinion,  since  that  affords  no  means  of  decision  and  certainty, 
the  &Isifier  is  esteemed  truthful.  This  is  at  variance  with  what  is  com- 
monly said  respecting  knowledge  derived  from  deposition,  with  the 
affirmation  of  a  deponent,  namely,  that  one  may  be  false  in  such  affirma- 
tion, and  that  preponderating  opinion  determines  whether  one  is  truth- 
ful ;  and,  if  such  were  not  the  principle  [as  regards  testimony  in  court], 
how  could  it  be  lawful  to  put  to  death  a  man  who  affirms  that  he  has 
committed  murder,  and  not  so  to  stone  him  who  confesses  fornication  ? 
Therefore,  consider. 

**  With  regard  to  suspicion  of  falsehood  in  the  reporter  ((^[^U'  r^-*^ 
i-K\XiL),  in  case  one  is  notorious  for  falsehood,  and  generally  remarked 
upon  for  it  (though  he  may  not  have  actually  set  up  any  falsehood  of  his 
as  part  of  the  tradition  of  the  Prophet),  and  there  is  derived  from  him 
the  report  of  something  which  is  at  variance  with  the  know^n  and  essen- 
tial fundamental  principles  of  law — the  same  is  to  be  said  as  before  [that 
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tradition  from  Kim  is  not  to  be  received] ;  and  this  subdivision  is  called 
lei-alone  tradition  {^^JiA\  as  when  one  says :  '  a  ti-adition  let  alone/ 
4nd  'Sacb  a  one's  tradition  is  let  alone.'  If  the  man  repents,  and  signs 
of  his  trathfnlneee  appear,  it  is  allowaUe  to  hear  tradition  from  him. 

^  Occasional  and  infrequent  falsehood  in  what  one  says,  irresnective 
of  the  tradition  of  the  Prophet,  although  it  is  a  thing  to  be  abnorrcd, 
does  not  operate  to  give  the  name  of  '  snppoaitioaa'  or  *  let-alone'  to  his 
tradition. 

'By  impiety  (vJuMail)  is  meant  impiety  in  conduct,  not  that  which 
respects  belief;  for  the  latter  has  to  do  with  heresy,  and  the  term  heresy 
is  most  commonly  applied  to  a  corrupt  faith ;  and,  although  falsehood 
enters  into  impiety,  yet  people  count  that  as  a  separate  principle,  be- 
cause its  influence  in  dishonoring  integrity  ia  moat  potent  and  over- 
powering. 

^  Again,  want  of  information  respecting  a  reporter  (^^Ul  ^^^) 
causes  integrity  to  be  vitiated,  in  the  case  of  tradition,  because,  when 
one's  name  and  personality  are  unknown,  it  is  not  ascertained  what  sort 
of  a  man  he  was^  whether  he  was  a  reliable  authority,  or  the  contrary ; 
as,  lor  example,  when  it  is  said :  '  a  certain  guarantee  taught  me  as  a 
tradition  so  and  so,'  or  *  I  learnt  from  a  certam  teacher  so  and  so  as  a 
tradition.'  Such  a  reporter  is  called  doubtful  ((^f^^),  and  the  tradiUos 
of  a  doubtful  person  is  not  to  be  received,  unless  he  was  a  witness  of 
the  Prophet  (^L^) — for  all  witnesses  had  integrity.  As  to  the  case 
of  s  doubtful  reporter's  declaring  the  integrity  of  his  authority  in  eipress 
terms — for  instance,  when  one  says  :  ^  I  learnt  from  a  person  of  integrity 
so  and  so  as  a  tradition,'  or  *A  reliable  authority  taught  me  as  a  tradi- 
tion BO  and  so,'  there  is  difference  of  opinion — the  soundest  judgment 
is  against  receiving  the  tradition,  because  there  may  be  the  belief  of 
integrity  without  its  reality.  If^  however,  such  language  is  used  by  an 
eminent  teacher  possessed  of  nice  discernment,  the  tradition  is  received. 

"  Heresy  (a»xJ  •)  i»  the  holding  to  some  novelty  of  opinion,  at  vari- 
ance with  what  is  reco^^nized  aa  a  part  of  religion,  and  has  come  down 
from  the  Prophet  of  Grod  . . .  and  his  Companions,  by  virtue  of  some 
figurative  and  allegorical  interpretatioD,  not  in  the  way  of  absolute  de- 
nial and  repudiation — ^which  is  a  species  of  infidelity  ;  and  the  tradition 
of  a  heretic  is  most  generally  rejected.  Some,  indeed,  receive  it,  if 
characterized  by  truthfulness  of  language  and  guarded  phraseology. 
Others  say  that,  if  it  contradicts  something  often  repeated  in  the  law, 
and  which  is  known  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  religion,  it  is  to  be  re- 
jected, and,  if  it  has  not  this  character,  that  it  is  to  be  received,  however 
discredited  by  opposers,  provided  it  be  reported  with  retentjveness,  in  a 
religious  spirit,  in  the  way  of  confirmation  of  received  doctrine,  and  in 
circmnspect  and  guarded  language.  It  is  best  to  reject  it,  in  case  it 
leans  towards  a  heresy  of  the  reporter,  and  is  to  him  a  connecting  link 
of  argument,  and  otherwise  to  receive  it ;  yet,  if  one  reports  something 
vhereby  his  heresy  is  in  fact  strengthened,  it  is  decisively  to  be  rejected. 

^  To  speak  more  generally,  eminent  teachers  differ  aa  to  receiving  tha 
tradition  of  innovating  and  loose  sects,  and  of  leaders  in  heterodox 
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ways  of  thinking.  Says  the  author  of  the  JdmC  'aPUsid  ;*  *  A  num- 
ber of  eminent  teachers  of  tradition  have  taken  from  the  Ehaw&rij,  and 
from  those  whose  distinctive  names  refer  to  their  doctrine  of  free  will 
(^lAillt),  their  separation  (^aAII),  and  their  alienation  (^jod^l),  as  well 
as  from  all  innovating  and  lax  parties ;  while  a  number  of  others  have 
been  circumspect,  and  have  warned  against  taking  tradition  from  these 
parties.  All  have  their  motives.'  Doubtless,  triuiition  is  taken  from 
these  parties  deliberately  and  approvingly ;  yet  should  the  practice  be 
avoided,  because  it  is  established  as  a  fact  that  these  parties  were  once 
in  the  habit  of  fabricating  traditions  in  order  to  give  currency  to  their 
doctrines — which,  indeed,  used  to  be  affirmed  by  themselves,  after  re- 
pentance and  return  to  orthodoxy — God  knows." 

Next,  as  to  retentiveness,  we  read  as  follows  :t 

JiA^  ^^  ^^\j^^  j^^!  I^jut^j>  oUiiJ!  XftiU?  L^ J3  iaUJ?  ^J^  L^uj 
vioJ^t  ^^'^  ^UwJ  ^  iOiiJIi  oljjUiUi  JaUJt  H^^  iJLaiJi  J?y  W 
J^  ^^  ^\  ^\  6\J^^\  i  oUiJt  «JL^^  ^\Si\^  gUw^l  v5  ^iJ^'3 

tiUjM  vio uX^!  qI^  iCsolj*  vl-***''^  J^  »>>5  (^  ^'^  Cr*-'j^  "^^  L5^ 
lJaa>5  U49  v3j^  Q%  "ifi  Xi  y^yh  ^^  L^!^  vi^jcX^t  >^^^  O^a*^'  5«-X^^ 

Q4  ^;y«AftAltl^  O-^'^  vXoLam'^I  v31>>|^  »^;^^  V^V-  ^^  ^f^^  UamI^ 

qI^  q5  (/ju  xiLuto^  s^^  Q^  ^ja5"!  wUjIj  fcoa>»^  xjLLlp-  ^^^  wJLc5 
Jaa^l  J^^JM  ^  ^l^ts>  qI^  ^jLftjt^  xj^^joi  L^Lm  ^  N^Jlct  xjLjmJ^  glh.S* 

v,..^.M*o  KlasL^i  ^  Jbloi^!  JJU  ^^IjJ  iaaJI  p^  ^^J^  ^^^  6UJ5  ^j  J^b 
JwAd  ^vi.  U  LhHx-^  (C^^.  ''-^^  ^^  ^1^  3^  "-^  v'-^'^  3^  ^^^  -^ 

*  A  critical  corapend  of  the  six  great  collections  of  Muslim  tradition,  with  ex- 
planations of  unusual  terms,  by  'Ibn  'Athir  'aj-Jazari,  who  died  A.  H.  606,  on  the 
oasis  of  an  earlier  work  of  the  same  sort  by  liazin  'al-'Abdari ;  see  HAji  Khalfnh'a 
Ler.,t  iii.  ZZ,  and  11  501. 

f  foil  2,  vers.,  and  8,  net 
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xj6:^-je^^  ^^^fj  J^  JlJl  icxp  aju  »t^^  UiiJjjv^  J:A;:5>^?j>  J?bUi^^? 

"Again,  there  are  five  ways  in  which  retentiveness  is  vitiated  :  1.  hy 
excess  9f  carelessness ;  2.  hy  great  blundering ;  3.  by  disagreement 
irith  reliable  authorities ;  4.  by  oversight ;  6.  by  badness  of  memory. 

** Excess  of  carelessness  (^iJlaAit  J?^)  and  great  blundering  (J^ilwll  HJ^) 
are  allied  to  one  another,  for  carelessness  is  predicated  of  the  oral  state- 
ment  (cUw^^t)  of  tradition,  as  well  as  of  the  taking  of  it  up ;  while  blun- 
dering has  respect  to  the  oral  statement  and  the  recitation  (^l^>^t)  of  it. 

^Disagreement  with  reliable  authorities  (oLaii!  wJLsii*),  which  re- 
ipects  either  the  allegation  of  authority  or  the  text,  and  has  various 
phases,  promotes  the  violation  of  analogy  (v3j<XiJI)  in  tradition ;  and 
the  reason  for  its  being  set  down  as  one  of  the  ways  in  which  retcn- 
tiveness  is  vitiated,  is  that  disagreement  with  reliable  authorities  arises 
only  from  the  want  of  retentiveness  and  memory,  together  with  lack  of 
care  to  avoid  changes  and  substitutions. 

"With  respect  to  that  vitiation  of  retentiveness  which  is  owing  to 
the  oversight  (j»^i^')  and  neglect  (qLmmJJI)  whereby  one  commits  error 
and  reports  fancifully,  if  the  publication  of  a  tradition  in  such  fanciful 
fonn  is  accompanied  with  evidences  of  pretexts,  or  of  originating 
grounds  which  impair  its  force,  the  tradition  becomes  simulated  (JJIaa). 
Here  is  the  most  obscure  and  subtle  part  of  the  science  of  tradition,  and 
no  one  masters  it  who  is  not  possessed  of  intelligence  and  an  ample 
memory,  as  well  as  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  several  grades  of  re* 
porters,  and  of  the  circumstances  aflfecting  the  character  of  allegations 
of  authority  and  texts,  like  the  great  masters  of  the  science  in  former 
times,  down  to  'ad-Dirakutn! — since  whose  day,  it  is  said,  no  one  simi- 
hffly  proficient  on  this  subject  has  appeared — ^God  knows. 

"As  for  badness  of  memory  {Jai^\  ^^>^)»  people  say  that  by  this  is 
meant  that  one  is  not  right  more  frequently  than  he  goes  astray,  and 
that  ho  does  not  remember  and  exactly  know  oftener  than  he  lets  slip 
and  forgets :  that  is  to  say,  if  he  is  more  habitually  wrong  and  forgetful 
than  right  and  exact,  or  equally  so,  that  goes  to  constitute  badness  of 
memory ;  so  that  a  reporter,  to  be  relied  upon,  must  be  correct  and 
exact  in  his  knowledge,  and  possess  these  qualities  in  large  measure. 
The  tradition  of  one  whose  badness  of  memory  is  a  constant  circum- 
stance of  his  condition,  having  pertained  to  him  through  his  whole  life, 
has  no  weight ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  traditionists,  such  badness 
of  memory  enters  into  the  idea  of  separate  tradition  (oUJi).  If  bad- 
ness of  memory  is  due  to  some  accidental  circumstance,  like  diminution 
of  the  recollective  faculty  on  account  of  one's  great  age,  or  the  failure 
of  one's  sight,  or  the  loss  of  one's  books,  this  constitutes  what  is  called 
a  confused  tradition  ( JsL^) ;  but  what  one  reported  before  his  tradi- 
tion became  confused,  and  his  memory  was  impaired,  being  distinguished 
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from  that  reported  subsequently,  is  to  be  received :  without  this  dis- 
crimination, there  is  no  reaching  back  to  the  Prophet  by  the  report  of 
one  whose  memory  has  thus  failed  him ;  so  too,  in  case  the  distinction 
cannot  be  clearly  made  out  If  there  exist  imitative  (oLkjU/)),  or  wit- 
nessing (cXPiyi),  traditions  which  answer  to  that  which  is  confused,  it 
is  thereby  elevated  from  the  grade  of  rejection  to  that  of  acceptance 
and  prevalence ;  as  is  the  case,  also,  with  the  tradition  of  a  reporter 
who  is  of  questionable  character  (^yiJ^S)^  or  who  disguises  (jj^-iAl^), 
or  who  gives  out  tradition  loosely  (J^^\)." 

The  disqualifying  defects  in  a  reporter,  which  render  him  un- 
trustworthy, are  also  summarily  presented  by  J.  in  the  following 
passage  :* 

"  Respecting  confutation  (j^  r^i)-  ^h®  report  of  one  who  is  known  to 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  falling  asleep,  or  of  being  absent-minded,  in 
the  hearing  read  to  him,  or  in  the  oral  statement^  of  tradition,  is  not  to 
be  received ;  nor  that  of  one  who  teaches  tradition  from  an  uncorrected 
copy,  or  who  is  very  careless  when  he  teaches  from  a  copy  which  has 
been  corrected,  or  who  reports  many  separate  (61^-iJI),  or  undetermined 
(^UII)  traditions:  and  whoever  blunders  in  his  tradition,  and,  after 
his  blundering  has  been  made  manifest  to  him,  holds  on  to  it  and  does 
not  abandon  it,  is  said  to  have  lost  his  integrity,  provided,  as  'Ibn  'as- 
Salkh.  says,  he  does  so  in  the  way  of  opposition,  or  of  captiousness  in 
discussion  " — 

to  which  the  author  adds  the  important  remark  that  reliableness 
in  a  reporter  was  not,  in  his  time,  estimated  strictly  according  to 
the  specified  conditions  of  it,  as  follows  :f 

B^AJ!  -bj^i  g>4^  ^^Loc^!  »J^  ^y  ^Ll\  ijoji  J^^ocXj  blS 

*  page  6.  f  page  6. 
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*^But,  to  cut  the  matter  sbort>  men  in  these  times  treat  'with  slight 
all  the  specified  conditions  [of  reliableness],  and  are  satisfied,  as  regards 
a  reporter's  integrity,  with  his  being  one  whose  integrity  is  neither 
proved  nor  disproved  ( ^yCyywc) ;  and,  as  regards  his  retentiveness, 
with  the  fact  that  what  he  hears  read  to  him  as  a  teacher  (itcUw)  is  set 
down  in  a  handwriting  which  can  be  depended  upon,  and  that  his  re- 
port is  from  an  autograph  corresponding  to  the  autograph  of  his  mas- 
ter^and  this  because  the  books  of  the  eminent  teachers  include  not 
only  sound  tradition,  but  also  the  fair,  and  that  which  is  neither  sound 
Dor  fair,  so  that  all  tradition  whatever  is  gathered  up ;  besides  that  the 
object  of  the  teacher's  hearing  tradition  read  to  him  is  only  to  perpet- 
uate the  chain  of  connection  in  an  allegation  of  authority  which  has 
currency  in  a  particular  school." . 

In  contrast  with  the  laxness  indicated  in  this  last  paragraph, 
there  is  even  a  religious  importance  attached  to  the  character  of 
the  authorities  for  a  tradition,  in  the  following  from  M.,  which 
thus  bears  the  impress  of  much  earlier  times  :* 

^  all!  cX^  IJ0JO3  x;Lc  JcsJ  UU  ^^1^  ^^?  Jo  c^wJ'^  vi;AA5"  ^^^  t5^'0c>- 

q>aU  j»^  iuU  ikJuiXLL  vi>^s>t  Jl5  ^!  ^  ^Ij^i  ^!  ^\  ^  ^^yu-o"^!  Ij 
^t  j4iC  ^t  ^  (A4.j^  LouX.^  &l^t  ^y  (jMuJ  Jlili  v3v-><->^t  A.^Afi  0>^jJi  l» 
qLa^  v-a*^  Ji5  aJ  j2iftL*l^  (^5J^L*j5  0>bLi>  ^  ^  jj'  ;5Jfc\>5  -.  qL^  ii 


pages  10^  lU 
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U^'  fyAi^  i^jLa  M  eVj^"^  t^'^  o'  -T^'  ^"^  v^^'  ^^  o'  ^'^  l5^' 
Q.  I^AP  aI  vi;JL5  J5  <cXP  j^^^  ^^L<:u#!  Lt  L  dJt  Juc  *J  J'Jtt  Jo  (i^y^  go 

^L^wi  U  Li  Jo  ^JLm^  AdJLc  JJi  ^^^  aC!  J>^  J'S  v;>Jl3  Ji5  ^^^^^  Xfii*  JS 

L^  jlaSij.j^U^  ^^  aJ^  JlT  ^^^  f^\  (j^j3  ^Up  ^  S^*?^  U^  o' 

vJ^iJCP-?  iajuait  ^  ^  ^j>  ^t  ^Lftl 

**  Chapter  on  the  Allegation  of  Authority,  as  a  Matter  of  Religion. 

"Hasan  Bin 'ar-Rabr  tells  us  for  a  tradition,  sajring:  *We  are  in- 
formed by  Hamm&d  Bin-  Zaid,  on  the  authority  of  'Aiy(kb  and  Hishlim, 
on  the  authority  of  Muhammad,  as  follows' — and  Fudhail  tells  us  for  a 
tradition,  on  the  authority  of  a  saying  of  HishiLm,  as  follows — ^and  Mak- 
] ad  Bin  Husain  tells  us  for  a  tradition,  on  the  authority  of  Hish&m,  on 
the  authority  of  a  saying  of  Muhammad  Bin  Sirin:  <*This  science  is  a 
religion :  beware,  then,  on  whose  authority  ye  take  up  your  religion."  * 

"'Ab(i-Ja'far  Muhammad  Bin  'as-Sabb&h  tells  us  for  a  tradition,  say- 
ing: *We  are  informed  by  'Ism&'il  Bin  Zakarlylt,  on  the  authority  of 
'Asim  'al-^Ahwal,  on  the  authority  of  a  saying  of  'Ibii  Sirin:  "People 
were  not  accustomed  to  ask  about  the  support ;  but  after  there  came  to 
be  dissension  among  them,  some  said :  '  Name  to  us  your  guarantees 
(Jw>>.),'  and  so  those  who  held  to  the  orthodox  traditional  law  were 
respected,  and  their  tradition  was  taken  up,  while  care  was  taken  not  to 
take  up  the  tradition  of  heretics." ' 

**'Ish&k  Bin  'Ibr&him  'al-Hanzali  tells  us  for  a  tradition,  saying :  *  We 
are  informed  by  'tsa,  the  son  of  Yiinus,  saying :  "  'Al-'Auz&l  tells  us  for 
a  tradition,  on  the  authority  of  a  saying  of  Sulaim&n  Bin  M6sa :  *  I  met 
T&'us,  and  said :  "  Such  an  one  tells  me  for  a  tradition  so  and  so ;"  said 
he ;  "  If  he  is  diligent  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  religion,  take  up 
tradition  on  his  authority." ' 

"'Abdallah  Bin  'Abd  'ar-Rahm&n  'ad-D^rimi  tells  us  for  a  tradition, 
saying:  *We  are  informed  by  Marw&n' — ^he  means  'Ibn  Muhammad 
'ad  Dimashkt — *  saying:  "We  are  informed  by  Sa'id  Bin  'Abd  'al-'Aziz, 
on  the  authority  of  a  saying  of  Sulaimli^n  Bin  Miisa :  *  I  said  to  T&'us : 
"  Such  an  one  tells  me  for  a  tradition  so  and  so ;"  said  he :  "  If  thy 
teacher  is  diligent  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  religion,  take  up  tradition 
on  his  authority." ' 

"  Nasr  Bin ' Ali  'aj-Juhdh&ml  tells  us  for  a  tradition,  saying :  *  We  are 
informed  by  'al-'Asma*i,  on  the  authority  of  'Ibn  'Abu-z-Zin&d,  on  the 
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anthoritj  of  a  saying  of  bis  father :  ^*  I  saw  at  Madinah  a  handred  per- 
sons, all  believers,  on  whose  authority  tradition  was  not  taken  up — of 
whom  it  was  said  that  they  were  not  the  people  to  transmit  tradition."  * 

"  Muhammad  Bin  'Ab(l-'Umar  'al-Makkl  tells  us  for  a  tradition,  say- 
ing :  '  We  are  informed  by  Sufy&n,  as  follows — and  'Ab(l-Bakr  Bin  EhaK 
lid  'al-B&hil!  tells  us  for  a  tradition,  in  his  own  words,  saying:  "I  heard 
Snfyftn  Bin  'Uyainah  say  on  the  authority  of  Mis'ar :  *  I  heard  Sa'ad 
Bin  'Ibr&him  say :  "  Only  reliable  authorities  give  out  tradition  which 
bss  the  authority  of  the  Messenger  of  God  .  .  .    .' 

'*  Muhammad  Bin  'Abdall&h  Bin  }^uhz&dh,  an  inhabitant  of  Marv,  tells 
us  for  a  tradition,  saying :  *  I  heard  ' AbdaMh  Bin  'al-Mub&rak  say ; 
"The  allegation  of  authority  is  a  matter  of  religion;  and,  were  it  not 
for  this  support,  whoever  pleased  would  say  whatever  he  pleased." ' 

"Muhammad  Bin'Abdall&h  tells  us  for  a  tradition,  saying:  ^It  is  told 
to  me  for  a  tradition  by  'al-'Abb&s  'Ibn  'Abd-Rizmah,  saying :  "  I  heard 
^Abdall&h  say :  *  Between  us  and  our  enemies  there  are  the  standards* — 
meaning  the  allegation  of  authority." ' 

"  Muhammad  also  says :  *  I  heard  'Abii-'Ish&k  'Ibr&him  Bin  'f  sa  'a^- 
T&lak&ni  say:  "I  said  to  'Abdall&h  Bin  'al-Miib^rak;  *0  'AM  'Abd 
'ar-Rahm4n,  what  of  the  tradition  handed  down  to  us  in  the  words :  "  It 
ever  pertains  to  piety  that  thou  shouldst  pray  for  thy  parents  in  thy 
prayer,  and  fast  for  them  in  thy  fasting"  ?  Whereupon  Abdall&h  said 
to  him :  **  0  'Abii-'Ishftk,  on  whose  authority  is  this  ?"  "  to  which,"  said 
he,  **  I  replied :  *  This  is  a  tradition  of  Shih&b  Bin  KhirlLsh ;'  said  'Abd^ 
all&h:  *A  reliable  authority — on  whose  authority  does  he  give.it?'  to 
which  I  replied  :  *  It  is  on  the  authority  of  'al-Hajj&j  Bin  Din&r ;'  said 
^AbdallAh :  *  A  reliable  authority — pn  whose  authority  does  he  give  it  V 
to  which  I  replied :  *  That  of  the  Messenger  of  God  . . . ;'  said  '  Abdal- 
lih :  *  O  'Abt-'Ish&k,  between  'al-HajjAj  Bin  Dln4r  and  the  Prophet . . . 
there  are  deserts  in  which  the  beast's  supply  of  water  fails  him,'*  though 
no  one  disputes  the  truthfulness  of  that  reporter.' " ' 

This  passage  is  followed,  in  Muslim's  introduction,  by  a  chap- 
ter of  traditions  disproving  the  authority  of  certain  individual 
reporters.  But  even  so  early  a  writer  as  Muslim  notices  a  laxness 
in  the  application  of  the  principle  of  dependence  upon  reliable 
authorities  alone,  closing  that  chapter  as  follows  :f 

Q«  I^Lj^  UaS  »^\  y^^O^  vV^^  &^  rr*^  ^l-^  ii^O  Ua9^  auLAOAxAM) 

,^J»  VL>U<X7»t  8i^«  WuIa4  ^^  v.JUX^t   |4.^M^Ait   l^jjt   Uit^   !^^^  ^^ 

^  ^s>i\  Jl  JsL^!  ^»Lir.  Q^  Xa3  UJ  j.^JLu*'  ij;V*"  <«i^^  !>^'^  ^Lxi^^iJ 

*  i  e.  The  break  in  the  eoDoectioD  of  the  tradition  is  too  wide  for  saie  trans- 
BUMOD.  f  page  30. 
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*jLfc  iuyi  ^^  ^sXd\  J  AjU'i!^  ^juaU  q^>^ju:  u-wJ  l^  ^_5*yi  ^\i  \Ss 

L^J^^  OUju^  ^^l^f^l  iXoLm*!^!^  oLiu^^t  «,L>u^l^*^t  8cX^  Q«  LLft/^^   La 

jJLc  vi!  v**^  o^  ^^  ^^^  ^L>-  ^^^*^.  qLi  qI^j  &-0  aJ  v-^^-ya3  bli  oLjjLaJ! 

•*  Says  'Abu-l-Husain  Muslim  Bin  'al-Hajj&j  :  Of  remarks  by  tradition- 
ists  respecting  suspicious  reporters  of  tradition,  and  of  traditional  state- 
ments  by  them  with  regard  to  the  faults  'of  such  reporters,  similar  to 
those  which  we  have  cited,  there  are  many,  which  it  would  take  long  to 
mention,  in  writing,  even  briefly.  But  what  we  have  given  is  sufficient 
for  one  who  is  intelligent,  and  understands,  from  what  people  have  said 
and  plainly  declared,  their  general  way  of  thinking. 

"  Yet  traditionists  themselves  do  not  consider  it  obligatory  to  expose 
the  faults  of  reporters  of  tradition,  and  transmitters  of  traditional  state- 
ments, and  to  pronounce  decisions  accordingly,  except  when  they  are 
inquired  of  in  respect  to  something  involving  great  risk.  In  case  tradi- 
tional statements  refer  to  a  matter  of  religion,  whatever  bearing  they 
have  is  to  convey  permission  or  disapprobation,  command  or  prohibition, 
incitement  or  restraint;  so  that,  if  their  reporter  is  not  a  man  of  fixed 
veracity  and  trustworthiness,  and  if  objection  has  been  made  to  reporting 
on  his  authority,  by  some  one  acquainted  with  him,  and  if  others,  having 
no  knowledge  respecting  him,  are  not  informed  of  the  state  of  the  case,  by 
one's  thus  acting  deceptively  the  generality  of  Muslims  become  involved 
in  guilt — inasmuch  as  it  is  safe  for  no  one  who  hears  those  traditionid 
statements  to  use  them,  or  any  of  them,  because,  perhaps,  they  or  most 
of  them  are  false  and  groundless ;  besides  that  sound  traditional  state- 
ments, coming  from  reliable  reportera  and  persons  possessed  of  a  tran- 
quil assurance  of  mind,  are  too  numerous  that  there  should  be  need  of 
what  is  transmitted  by  reporters  who  are  unreliable,  or  devoid  of  assur- 
ance. For  myself,  I  think  not  much  of  those  men  who  lay  stress  upon 
such  weak  traditions,  and  ignored  supports,  as  we  have  described,  and 
make  account  of  reporting  them,  after  they  know  their  infirmity  and 
weakness,  for  the  mere  reason  that  they  are  impelled  to  report  them, 
and  to  make  account  of  them,  by  the  wish  to  i^pear  to  common  people 
as  multipliers  of  tradition,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  being  said:  'How 
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man  J  traditions  has  such  an  one  collected !'  and  '  How  hy  the  thousand 
does  sach  a  one  connt  traditions  !*  Whoever  proceeds  on  snch  grounds 
ID  the  science,  and  acts  thus,  has  no  part  in  it,  and  is  to  be  called  igno- 
rant rather  than  learned." 

"We  may  next  consider  certain  stipulations  respecting  the 
modes  of  communicating  tradition,  by  which  additional  guards 
to  its  purity  are  provided  in  the  system  which  we  aim  to  devel- 
ope.  This  will  throw  light  upon  some  expressions  in  the  ex- 
tracts already  given,  which  may  not  have  been  fully  understood 
by  the  reader,  and  naturally  precedes  the  consideration  of  what 
relates  to  tradition  itself.  Here  J.  will  be  our  first  authority, 
whose  third  chapter  reads  thus  :* 

j^.  ^^^  uv-**  LT*^  y^  is^.*^^  cr  g^UwJl  *-^5  g^AOj  j^vXlt  ^^\  j^ 


«ijj>ii'  ^v«i  ov"  »)^^  e.^'  ^^  ^i^^'  ^^'  ^  »^!y^^  L^^^ 

Op^  ^/oytJtl\  BjL>^^  c5^*'^3j^  3'  ^_5r»^>^^*^  «^Jj>l^  ^-VA*  ^  ^^ 
^oL^S*^!  wA^  '^y  j!^^  ^^^V^^^l^  {^^j  ^^'  rr*^  3'  ^^viV*^^-*^ 
^^•,  ^^:iii  JU^^  jjUI  g-cssuoJlj  ^^  jJ^.  ^  0^1^  j^^Oudi  bjL>l^ 

^  o^ii' J5^irHy^  «^^^  JJJbJJ  Ij«3j  iOb^!^  iul,^^  ic>bl  L^'it 

qU  L^  JaiLCj  qI  ioU^b  jA^Ui)  ^^^M^  (J^'  v3^5  aJI  T'bL^.  ^^jli 

(^•'3;  3'  L^'-^^  '^  4y^3  '^  ^^1^  S^  3'  ^^l-*^  J^'  *;^'  5^^  o'^ 

yJLbit  aIjUj  Jf  J3ft*,v>  0;!c_y^^  iJUUas  itfcU^  *^A-i»j'  s^LLJ!  Ji^Lo  ^t 

•  p«g«a. 
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^t  MJL^^    y;^!.^  ^t   Saj'^  ikC^-TM^  V^<^  (M^   ^3  X»I»IXIS    ^jnwqI^)    jS>\ 

Sx^.  wU^  j^^  v.^  q\  ^^  *>J^  iXssr.  «A>3  o*  »^1->:j^^'  j^LJI  x-3 
j^Lu*'!^!  ^L  vJl^***rb  o-^  LjocXs*^  idLs?.  ^^  ujUi'  ^  ^l  ^^Nls  1^^, 

^^  A^  J^-It  vW  Cr  ^3  '^<-^^'3   k.^  Jh"^'  N^  j*^f^\  k\3^  iV^^-^ 

N'.y  >^^- 1^^^  o^v-^'  J^L^  «^.  cr  ^/>  ''^^  "^'^  ^1^  cr  j>s^. 
kLjuI^  ,^M-n!ij>  JnI^cJI  ^  «Ldt  !3!  xjI  sJl:st^  kly^lj  ^^-^  j^  i^"^^  cr* 

UJlc  B.AXJ  juJlfi  15^^-  "^  rr^  {^  '"^^  '-^^y*'  *^^  jt^'  Cn  Aa^^Lw* 
"  On  /Ae  Taking  up  (J^w!)  0/  Tradition, 

"  Tradition  may  properly  be  taken  np  before  a  profession  of  islamism, 
and  likewise  before  full  age ;  for  'al-Hasan,  'al-Hiisain,  'Ibn  'Abb&s,  and 
'Ibn  Zubair  took  up  tradition  before  they  had  reached  maturity,  and 
youths  have  ever  been  admitted  to  the  hearing  of  tradition ;  thongb. 
there  is  ditFerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  time  when  a  youth  may 
properly  become  a  hearer — some  saying  that  this  may  be  at  five  years  of 
age,  and  some,  that  the  case  of  each  young  person  is  to  be  separately 
considered,  and  that,  if  he  understands  what  is  addressed  to  him,  and 
how  to  answer,  they  approve  of  his  becoming  a  hearer  of  tradition, 
although  he  be  less  than  five  years  old,  and,  otherwise,  that  he  can  not 
properly  be  a  hearer. 

"There  are  several  ways  of  taking  up  tradition:  1.  by  hearing  the 
oral  communication  of  a  master  (JU^s^-iJ^  Joij  q*  pUv^^) ;  2.  by  read- 
ing to  him  (juJLc  'Tis\ju^) ;  3.  by  license  (j»\L>'^^) — of  which  there  are 
several  kinds :  [a]  license  of  a  particuhir  individual  for  something  spe- 
cific, as:  *I  license  thee  for  the  book  of  'al-Bukh^ri,'  or  *I  license  such 
an  one  for  all  that  is  in  my  table  of  contents;'  fb]  license  of  a  particu- 
lar individual  in  respect  to  something  not  specified,  as :  ^  I  license  thee 
as  to  whatever  I  hear  read  to  me,'  or* ....  as  to  whatever  is  reported  by 
me;'  [c]  license  of  people  in  general,  as:  '  I  license  Muslims,'  or  '. . . . 
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ftl]  nij  cotcmporaries  f — and  in  these  forms  tradition  is  properly  allowed 
to  be  reported;  [d]  license  of  a  person  who  does  not  exist,  as:  *I 
license  whoever  may  be  born. to  such  a  one' — which  ought  not  to  be 
admitted,  though,  if  one  says :  * . . . .  such  a  one  and  whoever  may  be 
bom  to  him,'  or  * .  < . .  thee  and  thy  posterity,'  it  is  admissible,  on  the 
8ame  principle  as  a  permanent  charitable  bequest  (^wA^^t) ;  [e]  license 
of  a  little  child  who  is  not  marked  by  any  maturity  of  mind ;  for  matu- 
rity of  mind  constitutes  a  free  permission  to  report,  and  the  free  per- 
mission of  reporting  holds  good  in  respect  to  one  who  has  not  attained 
to  years  of  intelligence  as  well  as  to  one  who  has;  [f]  license  as  to 
what  has  been  licensed,  as :  '  I  license  thee  as  to  whatever  has  been 
licensed  to  me :'  it  is  preferable,  in  the  case  of  license,  that  both  he  who 
Kceoses  and  he  who  is  licensed  should  be  conversant  with  the  science 
of  tradition,  because  there  is  a  looseness  about  this  form  of  transmis- 
sion, which  requires  to  be  controlled  by  persons  so  instructed :  one  who 
licenses  by  a  writing  does  well  to  say  off  what  he  writes ;  yet,  if  he 
limits  himself  to   the   writing,  that  holds  good;   4.  by  presentation 
(JkimW) — of  which   the   highest  sort  [a]  is  that  accompanied  with 
license,  which  consists  in  the  master's  handing  to  one  either  an  auto- 
graph, or  a  copy  therewith  collated,  of  what  he  hears  read  to  him,  and 
saying:  *This  is  what  I  hear  read'  (or,  *my  report'),  *on  the  authority 
of  such  a  one,  I  license  to  thee  the  reporting  of  it ;'  after  which  he 
learcs  it  in  his  hands,  for  his  own,  or  until  he  can  copy  it ;  another  sort 
of  presentation  [b]  consists  in  the  inquirer's  handing  to  the  master  that 
which  he  hears  read  to  him,  which  the  latter  then  dwells  upon  with 
discrimination  and  attention,  and  afterwards  presents  to  the  inquirer, 
saying:  *It  is  my  tradition'  (or,  *  what  I  hear  read'),  *  so  report  on  my 
authority' — this  is  called  reverse  presentation  (xi^UIt  \jo^)  :  and  there 
are  also  other  subdivisions;   5.  by  written  communication  (iyjlXti), 
which  consists  in  the  master's  writing  in  his  own  hand,  or  permitting 
to  be  written,  that  which  he  hears  read  to  him,  expressly  for  one  who 
is  absent,  or  for  one  who  is  present ;  and  is  either  accompanied  with 
license,  as,  for  example,  when  one  writes :  *  I  license  thee  ....,'  or  with- 
oot  this  form — to  report  in  either  mode  is  admissible  and  proper ;   6. 
b?  certification  (j^^'ifl),  which  consists  in  the  master's  making  known 
to  the  inquirer  that  a  certain  book  is  his  report  of  tradition,  without 
saying :  *  Report  it  on  my  authority ' — which  is  not  an  admissible  re- 
porting of  it,  according  to  the  most  proper  view,  since  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  master  may  have  recognized  in  the  inquirer  some  pravity, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  does  not  authorize  him  in  respect  to  it; 
7.  by  discovery  (S^L>^t) — a  term  of  recent  origin,  from  0^=>^  lX^. — 
which  consists  in  one's  carefully  reading  some  book  in  the  handwriting 
of  a  master,  which  contains  traditions,  without  receiving  any  report  of 
of  it  other  than  is  comprised  in  the  traditions  themselves,  and  then 
•aybg:  *I  have  found'  (or,  *I  have  read')  *in  the  handwriting  of  such 
an  one'  (or,  *  in  a  book  of  such  an  one,  in  his  handwriting')  *as  follows : 
**we  learn  from  such  an  one  as  tradition  so  and  so"* — leaving  the  rest 
of  the  allegation  of  authority,  and  the  text,  at  loose  ends — a  practice 
which  has  held  its  ground  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and 
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constitutes  a  sort  of  loosened  tradition  (Jwww^l),  with  something  in  it  of 
continuousness  (JLaj"i!). 

"  Some  persons,  be  it  known,  are  strict,  and  say  that  no  legal  proof 
can  be  made  out  from  tradition  not  reported  by  memory ;  while  others 
say  that  reporting  by  one's  book  is  allowable,  so  long  as  one  has  it 
under  his  control.  Others  again  are  so  lax  as  to  say  tnat  one  may  re- 
port from  copies  not  collated  with  their  originals.  The  truth  is  that 
one  becomes  a  reliable  authority  for  tradition  by  the  continued  habit  of 
taking  it  up,  persevering  effort  at  retention,  and  constant  application  to 
collating  with  an  earlier  text;  and  this,  even  if  one's  book  is  not  con- 
trolled, since  the  probability  is  that  it  is  not  varied  from,  especially  if 
the  reporter  be  one  who  would  be  likely  to  know  of  any  alteration  of  it." 

The  books  of  tradition  show  us  a  distinction  of  form  which  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  mode  of  receiving  traditional  statements, 
in  their  use  of  the  terms  vi^As^  and  ^^s>l,  the  former  being  ap- 
propriated, as  is  believed,  to  the  case  of  a  teacher's  making  an 
oral  communication,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  the  pupil's  reading 
to  him.  On  this  distinctive  use  of  the  two  terms  we  quote  the 
following  from  the  Dictionary  of  the  Technical  Terms . . .  :* 

Q^^jkoi^AS    J^ij^l   O'y^'    y^A^^**^".    JijV^!    \J^    '»SJul\    ,^\j   Q^    i'*-^^ 

^^'^\  i\y^\  {J^,i  Jt'hV*^'  !5^|;5  Uil^  i?JUc  V^t_^  U*^3  ^^ywws^UiMO 

"There  are  some  who  think  that  there  should  be  a  diflference  in  the 
form  of  reporting  tradition,  with  reference  to  a  distinction  in  the^mode 
of  taking  it  up,  and  accordingly  appropriate  the  expression  viiuX^  to 
what  the  master  gives  out  orally,  and  -Ai*-!  to  what  is  read  to  him. 
Such  was  the  doctrine  of  'Ibn  Juraij,  'al-'Auz&'i,  'ash-Sh&fi'i,  and  'Ibn 
Wahab,f  and  of  all  the  people  of  the  West ;  and  the  later  masters  have 
originated  another  distinction,  according  to  which  whoever,  himself 
alone,  hears  a  master  speak,  uses  the  single  number  and  says  (Jn2c\^>», 
and  whoever  hears  as  one.  of  several  uses  the  plural  number,  while  he  who 


t  'Ibn  Juraij  died  A.  H.  150 ;  'al-'Auz&'i,  one  of  the  teachers  of  'Ibn  Juraij,  and 
a  resident  of  Bair(it,  d.  A.H.  161 ;  'ash-ShAfi'i,  a  native  of  Gaza,  who  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Egypt,  and  the  founder  of  a  school  of  Muslim  law,  d.  A.  H.  204 ;  'ibn  Wnhab 
of  Egypt  d.  A.  H.  197.  These  dates  are  derived  from  the  Kitdb  Tabakdt  'alHufdz 
(v.  9,  V.  20,  vii.  86)  ed.  by  Wiistenfeld  under  the  title  Liber  Classium'Viroruin  qui 
Korani  et  Traditionum  Cognit.  excell,  auct.  Abu  Abdalla  Dahabio.  In  epit.  coegit 
et  contin.  Auonymus ....  Gottinguse,  1838-84 :  to  which  we  shall  refer  hereafter,  as 
we  may  have  occasion,  simply  as  the  Kitdb  Tabakdt. 
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himself  reads  to  a  master  says  in  the  singular  number  ^f^\ — which 
is  approved,  though  not  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  those  just  referred  to, 
>vho  only,  meant  to  distinguish  between  modes  of  taking  up  tradition." 

A  farther  distinction  of  form  in  the  reporting  of  tradition, 
which  we^find  in  the  collections,  is  the  use  of  ootf^  instead  of 
either  iS*^Ok^  or  ^f^^ .  This  is  a  comprehensive  expression, 
denoting  of  itself  simply  the  fact  of  hearing  from  a  master,  with- 
out indication  of  the  mode ;  bui  the  technical  phraseology  of 
Muslim  traditionists  distinguishes  it,  in  an  artificial  manner,  from 
both  the  other  expressions.  Such  seems,  at  least,  to  be  the  import 
of  the  following  words  in  Muslim's  introduction  :*  «3»j^1j  q^^^^^wO 
ijjjuj  ^^\  Ojtuali^  \jiji  ^^\  *'  narrating  on  the  ascending  grade  [by 
s;>jw*]  if  they  proceed  upwards,  and  on  the  descending  grade 
[by  ^c3^\s>'  or  ^jj^\'\  if  they  proceed  downwards." 

In  the  extract  from  J.  last  given,  it  is  stated  that  objection 
had  been  made  by  some  to  any  reporting  of  tradition  except  by 
memory.  We  therefore  present,  here,  from  B.,  a  statement  of 
earlier  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  reporting  by  the  pupil's 
reading,  and  by  the  form  called  **  presentation."  It  is  to  be  found 
Id  that  book  of  the  SaJiih  which  is  entitled  Book  of  the  Science 

Jx  StlyiJt  ^j  j^fjoju  ^^^^  Jyjl^  sj^IyiJ?  s^^Ia^  l5>>^'^  Cr***^'  ^b^ 

j^!  JLm^  «JLc  aUI  ^^^Lo  ^5vJJ!  ^^^  Bi^t-3  wA^  JI5  M  Jls  SbLiSt  ^JLai 
Q^^JyLo  »jS}\  ^^^  Ub  u^AoJb  u^U  «(dsA>t^  ^^j^^  u^cXj  x«y>  ^U**;? 

^  \X4^  Lov\>  ^^  tyt-^'  L^;'^'  Jy^  L^y^'  (^  !y^^  '^^  bvx^i 

«iIU  ^  Jyl>  ^Ifi  Li  s^iAjL^^  (5^S«A>  <3yb  q)  q**L  ili  c>jL^t  ^^^ 
Lo'  wA«v^  ^  jJJ!  lXax^  Ujv\>  ^I^jm  au^tj)^  |JLa!I  ^JLc  Sx^t  Jilt  qLam^ 
j<w  Ai5  ^  ^\  ^  aU!  *X^  ^  ^i^;^  Q*  L5ri^'  -^  '■^^s^*^  ^  viA-JIt 
alll  ^Lo  j3>jJI  «^  ej'i^i^  Q^*  UJLo  Jyb  &ifc  ^U!  ^^^AOp  »»!^U  ^  ;j*Jt 
^  >S  iX^uJlI  ^^  «3-lil3  J..4J?-  j^  Jc>^  J30  «X?wI(  vJ  jJL#5  *aU 

•  page  24.  f  ^o^*  ^p  v«f>' 
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sJjih  j^Ij^  e."^  J^  j»L«5  *-Ja  JJi  ^^^  (^tj  lX^js?  j»^i  ^  Ji  Jf 

Ufc  Jw«-  JLSs  »iUA)  j  J)Lfi  Jup*  bU  idllU!  ^  jiUU  .x3Li4  dVJbU  ^^^^ 

vi>^  U  v:;.JL^l  J^  Jl  JUo  ^  ^\  jJL«-5  iuU  JJ!  ^  ^^  Jl  JLi»  Lj'ys 

t<A^  JL^  juifi  ^I't  L<^ 
^  aUI  vXfcfc  ^^i^^  v^^*^'  {j^^  ^  viAjtfi  v^^to-Uoil  qUSc  ^wnmJ  (j*J|  JiSj 
"i  JLSj  IjU5^  3Cjy^'  ^^  V^  ^i^'-A^  {J^5.  *s^  ^^  (^fl^  c5^'  vi-JvX^. 

^    JkAAfi  ^  jilt  \\aA  ^  AJJt  <Xm.&  ^^  vk^  i^t^^  Q^  ^1-^  ^^  vXAmw 

AAhfs  MckXd  ^^»^t  .>*nr  v^!  ««kXj  qI  swot^  ^iL>^  ^UXj  \^y^  JU^  aJI^ 

ti  J^  V^^  Q^  "^U  ^t  IjU^  JL^  &Jlfi  aUI  ^^^JUo  (<vjJt  «.;^^A^  Jiif  xJLc:  jd!l 
aU!  J^.  A4^  A^MsiiS  'Sxca  q^  l^ls>  (Airli  U^Jiiii^  ^\  LU^  o^/^-  "^  r^^ 
M  ^\yMj  J^4^  ^w^iXfti  Jl5  Q*  SoUftJ  v:iJli»  w-Xj  ^  *^Lo  ^t  ^!  ^^I^ 
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"  Chapter  on  Reeding  to  and  Laying  before  the  Teacher  of  Tradition. 

"'Al-Hasati,  'ath-Thauri,  and  M^lik*  regarded  the  reading  of  tradi- 
tion as  allowable ;  and  some  have  alleged,  in  favor  of  reading  to  a  well- 
informed  teacher,  a  tradition  of  phim&m  Bin  Tha'labah,  who  said  to  the 
Prophet . . . :  *  Hath  God  commanded  thee  that  i^e  should  pray  with 
the  prescribed  form  of  prayer  V  to  which  be  replied  :  *  Yes,  and  the 
other  rejoined :  *Then  is  this  something  to  be  read  to  the  Prophet' — 
of  which  phiraftm  informed  his  people,  who  accordingly  regarded  the 
incident  as  an  authoritative  guide.  Mlilik  adduces  in  proof  the  case  of 
a  judicial  sentence  which  is  read  to  people,  who  thereupon  say  :  '  We 
call  such  a  one  to  witness,'  or  which  is  read  to  one  who  causes  it  to  be 
read,  whereupon  the  reader  says :  *  Such  a  one  made  me  read/ 

"  Muhammad  Bin  Sal&m  tells  us  for  a  tradition,  as  told  by  Muham- 
mad Bin  'al-!F[asan  'al-W&sit!,  on  the  authority  of  'Auf,  from  'al-Hasan : 
*  There  is  no  harm  in  reading  to  a  well-informed  teacher;'  and  we  are 
told  by  'Ubaidall4h  Bin  MOsa,  from  Sufy&n,  as  follows :  *  In  case  one 
reads  to  the  teacher  of  tradition,  there  is  no  harm  in  his  sayins^  "  Such 
a  one  tells  me  for  a  tradition ;" '  and  I  have  heard  from  'Abu- Asim,  on 
the  authority  of  M&lik  and  Sufy&n,  the  following:  *  Reading  to  a  well- 
informed  teacher  and  his  reading  are  equivalent/ 

"'Abdall4h  Bin  Yiisuf  tells  us  for  a  tradition,  as  told  by  'al-Laith,  on 
the  authority  of  Sa'id,  namely  'al-Makbarl,  on  the  authority  of  Sharik 
Bin  'Abdall4h  Bin  'Abft-Narair,  that  the  latter  heard  'Anas  Bin  M&lik 
— ^to  whom  may  God  be  gracious ! — say :  *  While  we  were  seated  with 
the  Prophet ...  in  the  mosque,  a  man  entered  upon  a  camel,  which  he 
made  kneel  within  the  mosque,  and  afterwards  fettered,  and  then  said : 
"  Which  of  you  is  Muhammad  ?" ' — the  Prophet  being  supported  in  the 
midst  of  the  group — *  to  which  we  replied :  "  Tliis  pure  man  who  leans 
here,"  Then  the  man  said  to  him :  "  O  son  of  ^Abd  'al-Mutallib— " 
and  the  Prophet .  . .  replied :  "  Be  sure,  I  will  answer  thee ;"  upon 
which  the  man  said  to  the  Prophet .  . . :  **  I  have  a  question  to  ask 
thee,  and  I  insist  upon  an  answer;  so  be  not  adverse  to  me,"  and  the 
Prophet .  .  .  said :  "  Ask  about  what  thou  wilt ;"  whereupon  the  man 
rejoined :  "  I  ask  thee,  by  thy  Lord  and  the  Lord  of  those  before  theCy 
bath  God  sent  thee  as  a  messenger  to  all  men  ?"  and  the  Prophet 
replied  :  "  O  God,  yes ;"  the  man  said,  again :  "  I  adjure  thee  by  God^ 
hath  God  commanded  thee  that  we  should  pray  the  five  prayers?"  and 
he  replied  :  "  O  God,  yes ;"  said  the  man  :  *'  I  adjure  thee  by  God,  hath 
God  commanded  thee  that  we  should  fast  this  month  of  the  year?"  and 
he  replied  :  "  O  God,  yes ;"  said  the  man  :  "  I  adjure  thee  by  God,  hath 
God  commanded  thee  to  take  this  offering  of  alms  from  our  rich  men, 
and  to  divide  it  anoong  our  poor  V  and  the  Prophet  answered :  "0  God^ 
yes."  Then  the  man  said :  "  I  trust  in  thy  message,  and  will  be  a  raes- 
Benger  to  those  who  shall  come  after  nie,  of  my  people — and  I  am* 
DhimAm  Bin  Tha'labah,  a  brother  of  the  tribe  of  Sa^sttl  Bin  Bakr"  '—a 

*  'AtliThaun.  of  Kafab.  died  A.H.  169;  Mfilik  Bin  'Anas  of  Hlrah,  the  founder 
of  one  of  the  adiools  of  Muslim  law,  who  is  probably  the  M&lik  here  meBtionedr 
died  AR  179.    See  KiMdb  T4»bakdt,  t.4»,  41. 
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tradition  which  if*  reported  by  MAsa  and  'Ali  Bin  'Abd  'al-Hamid,  on  tbd 
anthority  of  Sulaimftn,  on  the  authority  of  'Anas,  from  the  Prophet  .  .  • 
"  To  this  add  the  following. 

*•  Chapter  of  Statements  respecting  Presentation,  and  the  Communicaiioa 
of  the  Science  to  the  Provinces,  by  its  Cultivators,  in  Writing, 

"  Says  'Anas :  ^  ^Uthm&n  caused  the  standard  copies  of  the  Kur&n  ta 
be  written  out,  and  sent  them  to  the  several  quarters ;'  and  'AbdallAli 
Bin  'Umar,  Yahya  Bin  Sa'id,*  and  M&lik  regarded  this  as  a  lawful  mode 
of  communication  ;  moreover,  some  people  of  the  Hij&z  allege,  in  favor 
of  presentation,  a  tradition  of  the  Prophet ...  to  the  effect  that  he 
wrote  an  order  for  the  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse,  and  said :  *  Read  not 
until  thou  reachest  the  place  so  and  so,'  and  that,  accordingly,  after  the 
man  had  reached  that  place,  he  read  it  to  the  troopers,  and  informed 
them  of  the  order  of  the  Prophet .  .  .' 

**  'Isra&'il  Bin  'Abdall&h  tells  us  for  a  tradition,  as  told  to  him  by  'Ibra- 
him Bin  Sa'ad,  on  the  authority  of  S^lih,  on  the  authority  of  Ibn  Shi- 
h&b,  on  the  authority  of  'UbaidalM  Biii  'Utbah  Bin  Mas'td,  that  'Ab- 
dall&h  Bin  'Abb&s — may  God  be  gracious  to  them  both  ! — ^told  him  that 
the  Messenger  of  God  . .  .  sent  a  written  order  of  his  to  a  certain  man, 
and  commanded  him  to  remit  it  to  the  chief  of  'al-Bahrain  ;  whereupon 
the  chief  of  'al-Bahrain  remitted  it  to  the  Emperor,  who,  after  reading, 
tore  it — in  connection  with  which,  as  I  think,  'Ibn  'al-Masib  says  :  *  so 
the  Messenger  of  God  .  .  .  gave  it  strictly  in  charge  to  his  people  that 
that  they  should  tear  every  one  who  tears.' 

**  Muhammad  Bin  Muk&til  'Abu-1-Hasan  tells  us  for  a  tradition,  as  com- 
municated by  'Abdall&h,  as  communicated  by  Shu'bah,  on  the  authority 
of  Kut&dah,  on  the  authority  of  'Anas  Bin  Malik — to  whom  may  God 
be  gracious ! — the  following :  *  The  Prophet  of  God  .  . .  wrote,  or  had  a 
mind  to  write,  an  order ;  whereupon  it  was  said  to  him  that  the  persons 
concerned  would  read  no  writing  not  sealed;  and  so,  while  I  was  loot- 
ing at  the  paper  in  his  hand,  he  grasped  a  silver  seal,  the  inscription 
upon  which  was  ^  Muhammad  the  Messenger  of  God."  Said  I  to  Kut4- 
dah,  on  hearing  this :  "  Who  said  that  '  Muhammad  the  Messenger  of 
God'  was  inscribed  upon  it?"  *to  which  he  replied :  "'Anas."'" 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  applicability  of  several  of  the 
traditions  reported  in  the  foregoing  passage  from  the  Sahih,  to 
the  particular  points  which  they  are  intended  to  illustrate,  de- 
pends upon  their  involving  general  principles  which  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Prophet  establisijed ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the 
Book  of  the  Science  appears  to  refer,  not  to  that  which  is  pre- 
eminently the  science  of  the  Muslims — namely,  the  system  of 
tradition — alone,  but  to  all  departments  of  instruction,  in  general. 
The  same  sort  of  illustration  from  general  principles  is  found, 
also,  in  another  chapter  of  that  book,  entitled  |J*|t  ioUi"  v-jL  i.  e. 
Chapter  on  Committing  the  Science  to  Writing,  which,  being 

«  Tnhja  Bin  Sa'id  died  A.  H.  194,  aged  80  years.    Sec  Kitdb  Tab^  tl  77. 
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made  up  of  reported  instances  of  the  Prophet's  writing  down 
what  he  wished  to  preserve  for  the  instruction  of  others,  is  sup- 
posed to  sanction  the  substitution  of  writing  for  oral  statement 
by  the  teacher  of  tradition. 

We  will  now  cite  a  few  other  brief  chaptera  from  this  same 
book  of  the  Sahih^  for  the  sake  of  similar  illustration  of  differ- 
ent points  pertaining  to  the  order  of  a  school  of  tradition.  The 
first  to  be  cited  relates  to  the  age  at  which  one  may  hear  instruc- 
tion in  traditional  science.* 

.jJbt^i  ^.AAoJt  cU\M  ^o^  i<^  vW 
Ja  lS]j  0JL3!  Ji*  U^c  dJi  ^yjifj  ^j^Lxt  ^  jdli  lVa^  ^  )L^  ^^ 

Lo  S,.Aaw^.  qJ  <A4^  Lo<A»>  kX^\  _JLc:  ;^0  Xu  As  y,Jual\  v3  c>J^>^^ 
'is^  JLw^  *-Jl«i  aUI  ^JLw^  ^3-^^l  cr*  c;^^^  »3'^  **^  ^^  ,^^j  ^J^  C^ 

"  Chapter  on  the  Propriety  of  a  Stripling*s  Hearing  Tradition, 

"  'Ism&'il  tells  us,  as  told  to  him  by  M&hk,  on  the  authority  of  'Ibn 
Shih&b,  on  the  authority  of  'Ubaidall&h  Bin  'AbdallAh  Bin  'Utbah,  from 
'AbdallHh  Bin  'Abb&s — ^may  God  be  gracious  to  both  ! — that  the  latter 
said :  "  I  arrived  mounted  upon  a  female  ass,  having  at  the  time  nearly 
reached  manhood,  while  the  Prophet ...  was  praying  from  Mina  to 
Ghair  Jid&r ;  so  I  passed  on  in  front  of  some  of  the  train,  having  let 
my  beast  go  at  large  with  the  words :  "  now  mayst  thou  feed  well,"  and 
joined  the  train  without  any  one's  blaming  me  for  so  doing. 

**  Mnhamroad  Bin  YAsuf  tells  us,  as  told  by  'Abd-Mushir,  as  told  to 
him  by  Muhammad  Bin  Harb,  as  told  to  him  by  'az-Zubaidi,  on  the  au- 
thority of  'az-Zuhri,  from  Mahmdd  Bin  'ar-Rabi ' — to  whom  may  God 
be  gracious  I — that  the  latter  said  :  *  I  paid  to  the  Prophet . .  .  the  for- 
feit for  a  drop  of  wine  which  trickled  on  my  face  from  a  cup,  when  I 
was  a  boy  of  five  years'. "f 

The  following  refer  to  tokens  of  respect  due  to  the  teacher :% 

*  fol.  6,  rect 

t  That  is  to  say,  even  a  boy  of  five  years  of  age,  beiDg  chargeable  with  disobedi- 
ence to  a  law  of  the  Prophet,  might  be  made  responsible  for  the  traDsmLssion  of 
traditioD. 

X  f«>l.  7,  rect. ;  fol.  8,  rect. 
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JLs  i^iAs*.  ^  dJI  Jufi  |»Ub  --i*  Juwj  iuJLc  il!t  ^Ld  aU!  ,3^^  q^  *^ 

'*  Chapter  about  one's  Kneeling  before  the  'Imdm,  or  the  Teacher  of 

Tradition. 

"  Abu-l-Yamft-n  tells  us,  ae  communicated  by  Shu'aib,  on  the  author- 
ity of  'az-Znhr!,  ae  communicated  to  him  by  'Anas  Bin  M&lik — to  whom 
nfay  God  be  gracious  I — that  the  Messenger  of  God  .  .  .  went  out  once 
upon  a  time,  when  he  was  accosted  by  'Abdall&h  Bin  Hudh&fah,  saying : 
*  Who  was  my  father,'  to  which  he  replied :  *  Thy  father  was  Hudhafah,' 
and  then  said  several  times:  'Question  me;'  whereupon  'Umar  knelt 
down  and  said :  '  We  accept  God  for  our  Lord,  Isl&ra  for  our  religion, 
and  Muhammad  for  our  prophet,'  and  was  silent." 

"  Chapter  on  the  Commanding  of  Silence  by  the  Masters  of  the  Science. 

"  HajAj  tells  us,  as  told  by  Shu' bah,  as  communicated  to  him  by  'All 
Bin  Mudrik,  on  the  authority  of  'Ab<i-Zur'ah  Bin  'Amrd,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Jarir — to  whom  may  God  be  gracious ! — that  the  Prophet  of  God 
.  . .  said  to  the  latter,  when  giving  his  farewell  testimony  :  *  Bid  the  men 
be  silent,'  after  which  he  said  :  *  Become  not  infidels,  again,  after  I  am 
gone,  by  smiting  each  other's  necks.' " 

LmJL:>  UjLc  *jli^^  JLam  q^  w'Ij 

i^L>  J6-  ^y^^  ^\  ^  ^\^  ^\^jj,^^  o^j^-r^  ^  o^-*^  ^"^^ 
aUI  Jwaa^  ^%  Jufti!  U  aL!!  i3>^y.  S^  /J^^  ^^^^  ^1  ^J^  ef.^t  tJ^  vV^ 

j^  UUJt  ^  aU!  iOr  ^^yCxi  Jo-LS  a-  JLm  U:il5  ^1^  Ail  "^it  aJ^  aJ! 

"  Chapter  on  one's  Making  Inquiry ,  in  a  Standing  Posture,  of  a  Master 
of  the  Science  Seated, 

"  'Uthm&n  tells  us,  as  told  by  Jarlr,  on  the  authority  of  Mansfir,  on  the 
authority  of  'Abd-WH'il,  on  the  authority  of  'Abtl-Mdsa,  that  the  latter 
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said :  « There  came  a  man  to  the  Prophet . . .  and  said :  "  O  Messen- 
ger of  God,  what  is  it  to  fight  in  the  way  of  God  ? — may  He  be  magni- 
fied and  glorified ! — for  one  of  us  fights  with  anger  and  indignation  ;' 
whereupon  he  lifted  his  head  to  him'  (says  the  relator  :  *  and  the  Prophet 
would  not  have  lifted  his  head  to  him,  unless  the  latter  had  been  stand- 
ing') 'and  said  :  *"  Whoever  fights  in  order  that  the  word  of  God  may 
be  the  snpreme  word,  he  is  in  the  way  of  God." ' " 

Another  chapter  bears  upon  the  question  of  the  admissibility 
of  women  to  the  hearing  of  tradition,  as  follows  :* 

3I  ^JL*^  rJLb  jJJ!  ^^^Ld  j^jJ!  ^Ifc  \X^\  Jl5  U^  ^iil  ^jj^j  U*L*«i  ^ 
auMj  ^jS^  JL*5  aJLc  ^i  ^^^Lo  ^,^\  Q^  u-L^fi  ^5  ^^^  tX^i  J-LIa*  JiS 
^^^  aLtl  s:>Jas?  iCifAAaJy  ^j^l^  ^^j^Iacji  i-UjJi  x^wwu  >5  iJi  ^^^  J^ 
i-Uaii  ^  v-i^J  ^  j)***^'  J^5  »J^*  Or^  j  «^^G  J^J*^  f^'l^'^  -bJii! 
^yL^^  aJLs:  xUi  ,JLo  j<-;^l  ^JLfi  vA^i  Lf'L-tfii  qj!  J^S 

"  Chapter  on  the  Warning  and  Instructing  of  Women  hy  the  'Imdm, 

"  Salaim&n  Bin  Harb  tells  us,  as  told  by  Shn'bah,  on  the  authority  of 
'Aiytlb,  who  said  that  he  had  heard  *At&,'  say  that  he  had  heard  'Ibn 
'Abb&s — may  God  be  gracious  to  both  ! — say :  *  I  call  the  Prophet  of 
God  ...  to  witness'  (or,  otherwise,  that  he  had  heard  'Atli'  say  :  *  I  call 
'Ibn  'Abb&s  to  witness')  that  the  Prophet  of  God  .  . .  went  out,  once 
upon  a  time,  attended  by  BilM  :  now  it  was  supposed  that  the  Prophet 
did  not  cause  women  to  hear  his  teachings ;  he  took  occasion,  therefore, 
at  this  time,  to  warn  the  sex,  and  to  bid  them  give  alms;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  women  began  to  carry  themselves  haughtily,  and  Bil&l  laid 
hold  of  the  hem  of  the  Prophet's  garment.'  Another  form  of  the  tra- 
dition is  that  'Ism&'il  says  on  the  authority  of  'Aiytlb,  on  the  authority 
of  'Ata',  that  'Ibn  'Abb&s  said  :  *I  call  the  Prophet  of  God  ...  to  wit- 
nesjs  etc.' " 

This  question  touching  the  rights  of  women  is  settled  by  J.  to 
the  same  eflfect,  in  a  paragraph  already  quoted  :\ 

"  The  being  of  the  male  sex  is  not  made  a  condition  [of  the  respon- 
sible teacher],  nor  freedom,  nor  knowledge  of  the  jurisprudence  based 
upon  tradition,  or  of  any  thing  foreign  to  the  subject,  nor  sight,  nor  the 
being  one  of  many." 

To  pursue  the  subject  of  the  transmission  of  tradition,  after 
the  foregoing  exhibition  of  the  qualifications  of  the  reliable  re- 

♦  fol.  7,  rect  t  See  p.  68. 
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porter,  the  several  ways  of  communication  which  are  admissible, 
and  the  disposition  required  in  the  pupil,  we  have  next  to 
turn  our  attention  to  certain  circumstances  of  form  relative  to 
tradition  itself,  in  respect  to  which  there  are  important  dis- 
tinctions involved  in  tne  science  under  consideration. 

Every  tradition  (viocX^),  or  report  (5s>y!)j  consists  of  two 
parts:  1.  the  text  (^yil)>  which  J.  defines  in  these  words:* 

^\j^\  L^  ^jj^  ^\  vi^^vX^  ^Ui!  j^  ^^\  "  the  text,  which  consists 
of  those  words  of  the  tradition  by  which  sentiments  are  established," 

and  H.  as  follows  ;f 

oL^^!  KKi\  (^5^i  1-/3  CT^^^  "  ^^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^  *^**  ^^^  which  the 
allegation  of  authority  ends  ;" 

and  2.  the  support  (vX^i),  defined  by  J.  thus :% 

^^\  Uu.l'  ^^Lxi^i  OiXml\  "the  support  is  information  of  the 
way  by  which  the  text  has  come  down," 

and  by  H.  :§ 

»»^^  ^0^\  ^L>j  ^3  vi>o<^i  \Jh^  iAJL»J5  "the  support  is  the 
course  of  descent  of  the  tradition,  consisting  of  its  guarantees,  by  whom 
it  is  reported." 

The  term  oLu*^!  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  OJ^\ 
though  properly  signifying  "  the  action  of  supporting."   J.  says  :|| 

iJbiiJ  ^\  e^.jjL  ji^  jP  Sj^^\  "  the  term  0>Lu«'^i  denotes  the  car- 
rying up  of  tradition  to  its  original  enunciator ;" 

and  H.  says  :^ 

"  the  term  v^Uaw"^!  has  the  same  meaning  [as  »AJUJ!],  but  is  also,  in- 
deed, used  to  signify  the  statement  of  the  support,  and  the  giving 
account  of  the  way  by  which  a  text  has  come  down." 

The  text  of  a  tradition  consists  either  of  a  saying  (<3>aJ')>  ^^ 
of  au  action  (j^JtaJl),  or  of  a  confirmation  {^,^\\  of  the  Prophet; 
of  which  the  last  is  involved  in  the  two  former,  according  to  a 
definition  of  it  which  H.  gives  us  :** 

♦  page  1.   J-fol  1,  rect.  t  page  1.  §  fol.  1,  red 

J  pHgo  1.  J^  '  ■  1-  rect.  ♦*  fol.  1,  rect. 
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"the  term  y.JU^t  signifies  tbat  some  one  either  did  or  said  something 
in  the  presence  of  the  Prophet  . . .  and  that  he  did  not  blame  him,  nor 
forbid  him  to  do  or  say  that  thing,  but  on  the  contrary  was  silent  and 
coDfirmed  it." 

What  is  to  be  understood  by  a  saying,  and  by  an  action,  of  the 
Prophet^  as  constituting  the  substance  of  tradition,  is  set  forth  in 
the  Dictionary  of  the  Technical  Terms ...  in  the  following  passage  :* 

U^  Lsr>a|5  iuLtf^  !jLs^^  xiuap^  M>^^^^  l^'  '^  q^  ^j^-^  i^j^^ 
^ji^ii  ^JLfi  «j^  %ji  \j^3  ^^  i{y^^  li^lu^^  '*-\^^  LfilioA^  LoL^^ 

•*The  science  of  tradition  is  that  by  which  sayings  and  actions  of  the 
Prophet .  .  .  are  authenticated.  As  to  his  saying  .  .  . ,  they  consist  of 
diseourae  in  the  Arabic  language ;  so  that  one  who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  genius  of  Arabic  discourse  can  not  attain  to  this  science.  What  is 
raid  is  something  by  itself  or  in  its  connection,  metaphorical  or  literal, 
general  or  special,  absolute  or  qualified,  express  or  implied,  and  the  like, 
in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  Arabic  language,  as  set  forth  distinct- 
irely  by  the  grammarians,  and  with  the  principles  of  Arab  usage,  exhib- 
ited in  the  science  of  lexicography.  As  to  his  actions . . .  ,  they  are 
things  of  which  he  set  the  example,  whether  he  commanded  us  to  imi- 
tate him  therein  or  not — for  instance,  actions  which  he  exemplified  out 
of  natural  impulse  or  in  consequence  of  some  individual  peculiarity." 

This  classification  of  the  texts  of  tradition  will  facilitate  the 
understanding  of  certain  expressions  in  passages  presently  to  be 
quoted  from  our  authorities  With  respect  to  the  comparative 
weight  of  a  tradition,  however,  its  support,  and  not  its  text,  is 

£rimarilj  considered :  in  other  words,  the  Muslim  man  of  the 
iw  receives  or  rejects  tradition  on  external  evidence,  rather  than 
internal.     J.  tells  us  expressly  if 

giii^l^  JIaoj^!  er  *>t^^l  V^-^*-^^  ^^  Uh^^  l^^Li>5  MJ^^^  Ja^!^ 
•  page  27.  t  page  1. 
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^♦^U^-  ^^^^  ^Ai.!    iUA^  Lf^'^^  '^'^    J^.OuuJlj,  ^1  ^  vi;..^^ 

**  Be  it  known  that  the  text  itself  of  a  tradition  is  but  rarely  taken 
into  account :  on  the  contrary,  a  tradition  is  qualified  as  strong,  or  iveak, 
or  intermediate,  with  reference  to  the  qualities  of  integrity,  retentiveness, 
and  good  memory,  and  their  opposites  and  intermediates,  possessed  by 
the  reporters,  as  well  as  with  reference  to  continnousness  (JUaj"^?)  or 
disseverance  (cLIaiu'^it),  looseness  (jLw^*^!),  instability  {^^JixiSti),  and 
the  like,  in  the  support :  on  this  ground,  then,  tradition  is  divided  into 
sound  (gwfc:^),  fair  (^^yM«*>»),  and  weak  (v-ftA!*/^).  When  reference  is 
made  to  the  qualities  of  reporters,  one  is  said  to  be  reliable  (aa^),  up- 
right (J^Xc),  retentive  ( JswLto),  or  not  reliable  (*iiS  ^),  fanciful  ((•-fr^), 
ignored  (4>t=?^)>  f*^lse  (v-jjiAy),  and  the  like — ^giving  rise  to  discussion 
in  respect  to  confutation  (^j4^)  and  approbation  (^.sXjuJI).  When  the 
question  is,  how  the  reporters  came  to  get  a  tradition,  and  by  what 
ways  they  took  it  up,  there  arises  discussion  in  respect  to  modes  of  pur- 
suing inquiry.  When  their  names  and  surnames  are  looked  into,  there 
is  inquisition  regarding  their  identification  and  individualization.  Con- 
sequently, our  propositions  are  arranged  in  four  chapters.*' 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  follow  our  authorities  in  their  defini- 
tions or  certain  varieties  of  support  to  tradition,  which  constitute, 
together  with  distinctions  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
responsible  teacher,  the  chief  ground  of  the  classification  of  tra- 
dition as  sound,  fair,  or  weak.  From  the  definition  of  the  science 
of  tradition  with  which  we  began,  and  which  is  substantially 
repeated  in  our  last  quotation  from  the  Dictionary  of  the  Tech- 
nical Terms . . . ,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ultimate  design  of  what  is 
called  "  the  support"  must  be  to  attach  the  authority  of  Muham- 
mad to  some  saying  or  action  reported  as  his,  or  sanctioned  by 
him ;  and  here  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  tradition 
is  said  to  be  carried  back  to  the  Prophet  either  positively  or 
potentially,  as  in  the  following  passage  from  H.  :* 


•  fol.  1,  reel. 
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IJ^  Jj6  xit  jJL-j  iJLft  &U!  ^^  *U!  4^^  ^^jt  !J\r  >d  jJU-5  jJlc 

^3  iulfi  aU!  ^^^  ^<jJL!!  byia:^.  o^  ^\  q^  Joo  »^  ^\  ^\j<^\  ^yM 
vOifl  ^.^  ^^,  J  ^]  ^b5UaJ!^L:>ba  L^^n:;^^  «^IXS!  /Jo  ^^  ! J^ 
3!  i:Ui^l  ^L5>tf  -xyijU!  Jty^^i  ^^  ^[^^)i^  iu5  Jl^  ^  U  iUJuUiJ 

^1  ^yaJ^  uj!^-  v^y  ^  ^t  iUAfiit  >^  Jl>^!5  O^!^  j».>^l^  Af.^t 
JlUI  ^^^  ^.jJl  ^  cUvmJ!  ^\  xJ!  J^-V*^  "^  *^li  ^^  y^  {joyaJ^  <^LSc 

/ly?  ^^^  ^JL«5  iJlft  *U5  ^  ^!  ^^uj  i  twX^  ^Jiaw  !^^  j^L 

cr  ^'  o>^  ^'  '^  C5^*>^'  '^^i^^  ^"^  L5^  (*^3  *^  **^'  L^  ^c^i>t 
^JL«5  iJLc  xU!  ^J^  ^?  J>*-^  *^  A^^l  q'  /liaJl  Q^i  !Jo^  iU^t 

"  The  carrying  back  (gJ!)  is  either  positive  or  potential. 

"  As  to  carrying  back  positively,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  tradition  of 
saving,  is  exemplified  by  this  declaration  of  a  witness  of  the  Prophet : 
*  I  heard  the  Messenger  of  God  .  .  .  say  so  and  so,'  or  by  his  or  anoth- 
er's saying  :  *  Said  fiie  Messenger  of  God  .  . .'  (or,  *  It  comes  from  the 
Messenger  of  God  . . .  that  he  said ')  *  so  and  so ;'  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
tradition  of  action,  by  the  declaration  of  a  witness  of  the  Prophet :  *  I 
saw  the  Messenger  of  God  ...  do  so  and  so,'  or  *  It  comes  from  the 
Messenger  of  God  . .  .  that  he  did  so  and  so,'  or  by  the  expression  :  *  It 
comes  from  a  witness  of  the  Prophet'  (or,  'from  some  one  else'),  *as  a 
tradition  carried  back'  (or,  *  which  he  carried  back  to  the  Prophet'), 
'that  he  did  so  and  so;'  or,  in  the  case  of  a  tradition  of  confirmation, 
by  the  declaration  of  a  witness  of  the  Prophet,  or  of  some  one  else,  in 
the  following  words:  'Such  a  one'  (or,  *A  certain  person')  'did  so 
sod  so  in  the  presence  of  the  Prophet,  and  there  is  no  account  of  his 
blaming  him.' 

'*  As  to  carrying  back  potentially,  that  is  exemplified  by  those  state- 
ments of  a  witness  of  the  Prophet  which  he  makes  independently  of  the 
sathority  of  ancient  books,  and  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  human  ca- 
price (i3Lg;C:>*!i!),  respecting  circumstances  of  past  time,  such  as  stories 
of  the  prophets  or  im&ms — their  conflicts  and  trials,  for  instance — and 
respecting  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  judgment,  or  the  assignment  to  a 
certain  action  of  a  special  reward,  or  a  special  punishment ;  for  such  in- 
formation can  have  been  obtained  only  by  a  hearing  from  the  Prophet . . . 
Thfe  potential  carrying  back  may,  also,  be  exemplified  by  the  doing,  on 
the  part  of  a  witness  of  the  Prophet,  of  something  in  which  human 
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caprice  could  have  had  no  concern ;  or  by  his  telling  that  people  did  so 
and  so  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet ...  or  said  so  and  so,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Prophet .  . .  must  have  given  the  suggestion,  and  that 
by  divine  inspiration  ;  or  by  the  expression  :  *  so  and  so  is  a  part  of  the 
Sunnah,'  for  the  Sunnah  is  plainly  the  traditional  law  of  the  Messenger 
of  God  .  .  . ,  though  some  persons  say  that  the  term  may  signify  Uie 
traditional  law  of  the  Prophet^s  Companions  and  the  traditional  law  of 
his  orthodox  successors,  in  which  case  Sunnah  becomes  a  generic  word." 

When,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the  Prophet  is  either  posi- 
tively or  potentially  attached  to  a  tradition,  it  is  said  to  be  car- 
ried back  {9^j^) ;  otherwise,  it  is  said  to  be  stopped  (uj^5^). 
But  the  varieties  of  support  to  tradition  respect  not  the  last  link, 
alone,  in  the  chain  of  connection  with  the  Prophet :  in  determin- 
ing the  quality  of  the  support  belonging  to  a  particular  tradition, 
the  whole  senes  of  attestations  through  which  it  is  handed  down 
must  also  be  considered.  If  all  those  which  precede  the  last  fol- 
low one  another  in  uninterrupted  succession,  each  reporter  hav- 
ing derived  the  tradition  immediately  from  him  who  is  named 
next  before  him  in  the  support,  the  tradition  is  said  to  be  con- 
tinuous (J^-AOA^) :  and  this  continuousness,  combined  with  the  car- 
rying back  to  the  Prophet,  constitutes  a  sustained  (<AJLmwq)  tradi- 
tion, that  is,  a  tradition  of  which  the  support  is  perfect.  Unin- 
terruptedness  of  succession,  however,  is  rar  from  marking  the 
descent  of  every  tradition  ;  and  hence  arise  technical  distinctions 
with  reference  to  the  several  ways  in  which  the  want  of  it  ap- 
pears. The  following  passage  Irom  H.  sets  forth  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  distinctions  :* 

Js^JuJI  |M>*  (^5^^3  J^Afli^  vi>-J*X^l3  [j^\  Q^  )i\^}\  ^y^ ^^  Jag.***.)  yS  ^ 

oUuIaa]!^  ^JU^  t^fi^  ^^  ^^^  ^Ut  ^}yM^  Jb'  Qj]^.  (HMJUolt  &>Lfi^ 
L^  S3  It  lit  scXjJLmwq  tUj^  ^^  My^f*^  ^^3  ft:^^^^  *^'  tc^.  *^  ri' 
mLuoj  v/«3  U^  ULii  f<^^  sO^^  (OLam!  o^  ^^  3^  O^  (3^  ^j^ 


*  fol.  1,  rect.  and  vcn. 
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sUa4  ^JL^\  oLfixLu  yi5  tJ^Jj  s^A^LS  Ju«>!  *J  ^  vl^'  '^ 

^JLj  julft  aU!  ^  *llt  J^^  JL5  ^LxJl  JyiT  JL«;5  JjuJ?  !J^^  J^^ 
(^  ^t  Jj)^i  j.:iLL^%  ^5Uc.  ^taiUit^  >^1\  cjvJ J^!  OUc  J^.  OuSj 

^\  M>^  out*  ^^^  oUi  ^j>-fcjuljdl  ^^  ^^1^'  Q^  LS5/:i  *^  (^'^' 

^^!  JL^  iJL^t  Uit  o^^.  ?^  liii^  J^  J^i'  '^^  «?i^^ 

JyMw«  3-1  &>^  juqac!  qI  ^UJ!  (\ac^  JLm^  AjJlfi  M  ^^^Lo  dU!  J^^^ 
q!  ^Jlfc  !il  *3^  liAtfjj  Q^i^yj  Ju>!  ^^  ^)^  Uaju?  ^^I^  ^t^  cXJu^  ^! 

vVMaij  Ju9^  J^  \sisS'  y^\AJ%  s,Ji5jXi\  iLJiJ  olAxit  ^  ^^  olsAit  ^ 

Q^  ^^t^  jUait  gJCftj  ^l^ajM  ^^^^v*j  LJ1>>^  Uh^5  JaSLJ!  qI^  qIs  J^U^^^! 
Qpu  tuXP  iJ^  JmUuaa  ^c^wo  (A^^!^  ^^^^^^  j^  O^  "^^  ^'  twX^t^ 
IflUxo  JooaI!  ^^  ^cju:  ^biUll  vJiJLbj  \Xi^  ,3^A£uit  ^^  q^  Uw3  g.hft;Lt 
Jt^Aam^  pUbfti^l  ^^-^;'M^  UmJU  J^Jt^.  (^5vstl{  t^X^^  ^UMd^^t  ?^:*^'  ^^ 

i\jb^  SJJuUt  l»^{  gJ3^  ^t  ^  (jJuXtt  ^LiUI  |»Lm3I  q^3  CjyvX^I 
Vj  ^UwJ5  ^  ,biL  *3^  ^^j4Ji  ^j^jy  Jj  iiJL*  iut<v^  (^5^1  *^^y^  C^^y 
yO^I  J^^^U^^t  ^3  ^jJt  Q«  vJU^.«  «jl   Jliu  cXi^  «^t  ^  MiLJt 
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6^'i  ^\  jj^5  v^*^^  d^.  J^5  l^^l^  ^^j'-^'^*  iV^.  "^  *J  o-c  cr» 

Uj<>^»  ^1  vout^w  ^lyb  ^^Uw  ^JLc  (jAO  ^^c^  ^.;^^  ^Uju:aJ!  ^^  (j^'^-IvXi 
JJU  Aa«^IS  O^jC  fjJjS\  u^a&J  (jj^  «-X^  (j^<-^t  (^  vL>^Lit^  ^M^t  3^ 
(jmLlH  iXLc  ^L>^  ^^^^ji^  ^<tAfi  3^  ifSjM  jLoi  ^>uu;i<JI  Q^  cUwJt  S'\sts>'\ 
iCjSUai  ..•♦.^^  iCf^  cr  d^  '^  i)^  LTi^  ^1^*^'  U=^=*^  CT  ^^  (3^*3 

cUmJI  ^UwI  J  v,^ArgUaj  ^i  ^yu  qIXo  ^yi^  ^\  jS>\  ^\j  qIXo  ^\j  JIuXj?  ^^ 
Sj^y^  LfbUJt  ^y^^  vL>-HXil  cy l-^  J^iiSti  ^  jjL>  JjkSj  M  LijAfluJl 

«^^^ji  ..^juj  aJ^jj^.  :^  jbUJ^i  ya^wi  cr  La'^  >^b:5^^i  j-y^ss^-  j 

L^  Oj^'  ^  cr  ^^»«J^'  ^.!?;  H>^^'  l^'  ^v^fcj  jl^t  J  vJ^<  t^3 

iPbld  L^U^  ^liU  ^^4w  tyot  dilt  j^  JLm^  juJLc  Al!t  Jjo  ^lyii  aJU:  oiaX) 

L^^^  iwuJ!  «-a;cXJ?  ^J  jS!^  (>«ilj  J^'^  eoi>^^  ^  Ui' 
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«AJLaim«^^  tJ^AOA^  sAJMM  pji^  c>uAs»>  J^^  J>tAA  r;^  j^JcXlt  'xiJux^  Aa9 
'i*3^  o'^o'^  tcXJ^M*  JukoXo  J^  (3-«v*J  |»^»aju^  &JLc  t^>»xitlt  j,>f*^'  ^  "-^ 

**If  no  one  of  the  reporters  has  dropped  out  from  the  chain  of  con- 
nection, the  tradition  is  continuous  (Juduwo),  and  the  absence  of  all 
dropping  out  (J^^JLwJI)  is  called  continuousness  (JLAajt).  If  one  re- 
porter has  dropped  out,  or  more,  the  tradition  is  dissevered  (ftLiU/o), 
and  it  is  this  dropping  out  which  constitutes  a  disseverance  (cUaiul).' 

"The  dropping  out  may  be  [1]  at  the  beginning  of  the  support,  and 
the  tradition  is  then  said  to  be  given  summarily  (olU^),  the  letting  drop 
being  in  this  case  called  a  summary  statement  (sJulu).  Either  one 
reporter  or  more  may  have  dropped  out ;  or  the  complement  of  the 
support  may  have  been  entirely  left;  off,  after  the  manner  of  those 
sothors  who  say:  *Said  the  Messenger  of  God  .  .\'  Summary  tradi- 
tions are  numerous  in  the  chapters  of  the  Sahth  of  'al-Bukh&r!,  and  are 
acooonted  as  if  they  had  continuousness,  because  it  is  strenuously  main- 
tained that  this  book  contains  only  sound  tradition ;  yet  do  they  not 
rank  with  sound  traditions  which  are  sustained  (vXoLmm^),  except  those 
given  as  sustained  in  some  other  part  of  'al-Bukh&ri's  book. 

^A  distinction,  indeed,  exists  among  these  summary  traditions,  on 
the  ground  that  such  of  them  as  are  given  with  an  appearance  of  con- 
einjness,  and  as  something  well-known — for  example,  in  the  form  : 
•Snch  a  one  says' — imply  the  stability  of  their  support  in  the  opinion 
of  'al-6ukh&r1,  so  that  they  are  decisively  sound ;  while  in  the  case  of 
such  as  are  given  in  a  form  which  indicates  some  defect,  and  that  there 
ii  want  of  knowledge  respecting  them — for  example :  *  It  has  been  said,' 
or  *It  is  said,'  or  *It  is  mentioned' — there  may  be  a  question  as  to  'al- 
Bakh&rl's  opinion  of  their  soundness,  although,  inasmuch  as  he  intro- 
duces them  into  that  book,  they  are  firmly  based,  and  people,  therefore, 
ttv  that  the  summary  traditions  of  'al-Bukh&rl  are  continuous  and  sound. 

**  If  the  dropping  out  is  [2]  at  the  end  of  the  support,  then,  in  case 
it  comes  after  a  follower  of  the  Prophet  in  the  second  degree  (^^^bJ!), 
the  tradition  is  loosened  (J^-^) — this  participle  being  derived  from 
the  fourth  form  of  the  verb :  as,  for  instance,  the  saying  by  a  follower 
in  the  second  degree :  *  Said  the  Messenger  of  God  .  . .'  The  terms 
Moosened'  and  *  dissevered'  are  used,  indeed,  by  teachers  of  the 
science  as  synonymous;  but  the  technical  meaning  above  given  to 
the  latter  is  the  most  generally  received.  By  most  of  the  doctors, 
loosened  tradition  is  accounted  as  stopped,  because  no  one  can  know 
whether  the  reporter  who  has  dropped  out  was  a  reliable  authority 
fifij)  or  not,  since  one  follower  in  the  second  degree  may  report  on 
the  word  of  another,  and  among  such  followers  of  the  Prophet  there 
were  both  reliable  and  unreliable  authorities.     According  to  'AbCi-Hanl- 
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fah*  and  M&lik,  however,  loosened  tradition  is  generallj  to  be  receired ; 
and  there  are  those  who  say  that  one  lets  a  tradition  go  loose  only 
because  it  is  wholly  indisputable  and  to  be  relied  upon,  since  there  can 
be  no  question  except  in  regard  to  loosening  by  a  reliable  authority, 
and  if,  in  the  opinion  of  such  a  one,  the  tradition  was  not  sound,  he 
would  not  have  let  it  go  loose,  and  say :  *  Said  the  Messenger  of  God . . .' 
The  opinion  of  'ash-Shd.fi'i  was  that,  provided  it  be  helped  out  by  some 
other  form  of  it,  either  loosened  or  sustained,  it  is  to  be  received,  even 
though  it  be  weak.  From  'Ahmadf  we  have  two  declarations  of  opin- 
ion, as  follows :  *  All  this  presupposes  that  the  follower  in  the  second 
degree  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  letting  tradition  go  loose 
only  when  supported  by  reliable  authorities.  If  he  was  addicted  to 
letting  go  loose  in  dependence  upon  both  reliable  and  unreliable  authori- 
ties, the  tradition  is  by  common  consent  adjudged  to  be  stopped.'  Such 
are  the  different  views  expressed.  A  fuller  specification  relative  to  the 
matter  is  presented  by  'as-Sakh&wl  in  his  commentary  on  the  'Alfiyah.X 

"  If  the  dropping  out  is  [3]  in  the  midst  of  the  support,  then,  in  case 
two  consecutive  reporters  have  dropped  out,  the  tradition  is  called 
straitened  (J^wsaa) — the  participle  being  pronounced  with  fath  on  the 
dhdd\  but,  in  case  only  one  has  dropped  out,  or  more  than  one,  not 
from  the  same  place,  it  is  called  dissevered.  Agreeably  to  this  use  of 
terms,  dissevered  tradition  is  a  subdivision  of  that  which  is  not  contin- 
uous: the  term  ^dissevered'  is,  indeed,  applied  to  tradition  not  contin- 
uous, in  general,  as  comprehending  all  species  of  it ;  but  in  the  sense 
here  given  to  it,  it  becomes  a  special  terra. 

"Tbe  fact  of  disseverance  and  of  the  dropping  out  of  a  reporter  is 
ascertained  by  knowing  that  there  was  no  concurrence  between  a  cer- 
tain reporter  and  one  reported  from,  in  consequence  either  of  the  want 
of  contemporaneousness  or  of  association,  or  of  the  fact  that  the  former 
was  not  licensed  by  the  latter,  as  proved  by  the  science  of  history,  which 
tells  the  dates  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  reporters,  and  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  times  of  their  inquiry  after  traditions  and  journey- 
ing in  quest  of  them :  so  that  history  becomes  a  radical  and  funda- 
mental science  to  the  teachers  of  tradition. 

'*  Another  of  the  varieties  of  dissevered  tradition  is  the  disguised 
(j^fAii) — the  participle  being  pronounced  with  dhamm  on  the  mim, 
and  fath  on  the  /Am,  together  with  tasMid :  Jhe  verbal  noun  being 
(jMuJvXXi!,  and  the  active  form  of  participle  {j^j^^t  ^^^^  ^'^  o^  the 
Idm,  Its  form  depends  upon  a  reporter's  not  naming  his  master,  from 
whom  he  heard  the  tradition,  but  reporting  on  the  authority  of  some 
one  superior  to  him,  in  terms  which  convey  the  idea  of  his  having 
heard  from  this  other  person,  without  direct  falsehood — as  if,  for  exam- 
ple, he  should  say :   '  On  the  authority  of  such  a  one,  so  and  so,'  or 

*  'AbO-HiiDifah,  the  founder  of  a  school  of  Moalim  law,  died  A.  H.  160-6$.  See 
KUdb  Tab.\  v.  8. 

f  i.  e.  'Ahmad  Bin  Hanbal,  the  founder  of  one  of  tbe  four  great  schools  of 
Muslim  law,  who  died  A.  H.  241.    See  Kitdb  Tab.,  viii.  18. 

X  i.t.  the  'Al/iyat  'cU-Irdki^a,  work  on  the  principles  of  tradition.  See  fftjfi 
Khalf.  Lex^  I.  416,  418.    The  commentator  died  A.  H.  902. 
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'SncK  a  one  says  so  and  so.*  In  common  parlance,  the  term  ^j«uJc>Jdt 
has  the  signification  of  *  concealment  of  the  defects  of  merchandise,' 

and  is  said  to  be  derived  from  ^j«J^!,  *  the  involving  in  darkness,  on 
purpose ;'  and  the  disguising  of  tradition  is  said  to  be  called  by  this  term 
because  it  partakes  of  the  insidiousness  involved  in  such  concealment. 

*' Says  the  Shaikh:*  *It  is  not  judged  proper  to  receive  tradition 
from  any  one  who  countenances  disguising,  except  when  he  distinctly 
states  by  whom  he  was  taught.'  Says  'ash-Shumunni  :f  *  In  the  opinion 
of  the  eminent  teachers,  disguising  is  forbidden.'  From  Wakl'l  it  is 
reported  that  he  said:  ^Disguising  in  the  case  of  clothes  [offered  for 
sale]  is  unlawful :  how  then  must  it  be  with  disguising  practised  on  tra- 
dition V  Shn'bah,§  also,  was  earnest  in  condemnation  of  it.  But,  as 
to  the  reception  of  the  report  of  one  who  disguises,  there  is  diversity 
of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  doctors.  Certain  traditionists  and 
jarisconsults  think  that  disguising  amounts  to  a  confutation  (err>)f  and 
that  the  tradition  of  any  one  who  is  notorious  for  it  is  absolutely  not  to 
be  received ;  others  say  that  it  may  be  received.  Most  persons,  how- 
ever, approve  of  receiving  tradition  which  is  disguised  by  one  who  is 
understood  to  have  had,  in  all  cases,  good  authority  for  what  he  dis- 
guised, such  as  'Ibn  'Uyainah,  and  of  rejecting  the  report  of  any  one 
accustomed  to  disguise  tradition  which  he  was  taught  by  weak  authori- 
ties, or  others  not  reliable,  except  when  he  expressly  declares  from 
whom  he  heard  the  tradition,  using  the  words:  'I  have  heard,'  or 
'Such  a  one  tells  us  for  a  tradition,'  or  ^ Such  a  one  informs  us.' 
f  **  The  inducement  to  disguising,  in  the  case  of  some  men,  is  certainly 
a  corrupt  motive,  as,  for  example,  to  hide  the  fact  of  one's  having  heard 
a  tradition  from  one's  real  master,  on  account  of  his  youth,  or  his  want 
of  reputation  and  consequence  among  men.  But  the  disguising  prac- 
tised by  some  of  the  great  reporters  cannot  be  ascribed  to  such  a  motive, 
and  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  owing  to  their  assurance  in  respect  to  the 
soundness  of  a  tradition,  and  to  their  thinking  it  enough  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  were  generally  known.  Says  'ash-Shumunnl : 
'  It  may  be  that  one  has  heard  the  tradition  from  several  reliable  author- 
ities, on  the  word  of  that  guarantee  whom  he  names ;  so  that  he  is 
content  to  mention  the  latter,  without  mentioning  either  one  or  all  of 
the  former,  on  account  of  that  confidence  in  the  matter  with  which  the 
soundness  of  the  tradition  inspires  him ;  which  is  like  what  the  reporter 
does  who  lets  a  tradition  go  loose.' 

"If  it  happens  that  there  is  disagreement  among  reporters,  in  respect 
either  to  a  support  or  a  text,  in  consequence  of  transposition,  addition 
or  curtailment,  or  substitution  either  of  one  reporter  or  of  one  text  for 
another,  or  error  as  to  the  names  belonging  to  the  support,  or  as  to  the 

•  L  e.  'AbitHiinffah. 

t  Probably  f  aki  'ad-Din  'ash-Shumunni,  the  teacher  of  'as-Suytltt  in  tradition, 
who  died  A.  H.  872.    See  Hdji  Khalf.  Lex^  iv.  59,  and  vii.  614. 

1  A  tnuliaonitt  of  KOfab.    He  died  A.  H.  189.    See  Kitdb  Tab,,  vi.  58. 

§  An  eminent  traditionist  and  jurist  of  Baarah,  who  died  A.  H.  160.  See  Kitdb 
Tab^  v.  28. 
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parts  of  which  the  text  consists,  whether  owing  to  compression,  omis- 
sion, or  the  like,  the  tradition  hecomes  unstable  (v,j,hovi^).  In  case  anj 
one  form  of  the  tradition  can  be  agreed  upon,  under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  well ;  otherwise,  the  tradition  is  stopped. 

"  If  a  reporter  has  interwoven  a  remark  of  his  own,  or  of  some  wit- 
ness of  the  Prophet,  or  follower  in  the  second  degree — designed,  for 
instance,  for  some  such  purpose  as  to  explain  the  common  meanings  of 
words,  or  to  interpret  the  sense,  or  to  limit  a  general  expression,  or  the 
like — ^the  tradition  becomes  involved  {^s\Xa). 

"  Section  of  a  Warning. 

*'  The  topic  last  suggested  leads  us  to  speak,  also,  of  the  reporting  of 
a  tradition,  and  its  transmission,  by  the  sense.  In  regard  to  this,  there 
is  difference  of  opinion.  The  great  majority  of  persons  think  it  allow- 
able on  the  part  of  one  so  conversant  with  the  Arabic  language,  skilled 
in  the  modes  of  discourse,  and  acquainted  with  the  niceties  of  compo- 
sition and  the  implied  meanings  of  language,  that  he  is  not  subject  to 
err,  either  by  adding  to  or  taking  from  the  sense.  Others  say  ttiat  it  is 
allowable  as  respects  single  words,  not  as  respects  phrases.  Again,  it 
is  said  by  some  to  be  allowable  for  one  who  recalls  the  words  of  the 
tradition,  so  that  he  is  able  to  use  discretion  in  the  matter.  It  is  also 
said  that  necessity  in  respect  to  making  out  judicial  decisions  renders  it 
allowable  for  one  who  remembers  the  sentiments  of  tradition,  but  has 
forgotten  the  words  in  which  they  are  expressed ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  who  remembers  the  words  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  report  bj 
the  sense,  because  there  is  no  necessity.  But  does  not  all  this  difference 
of  opinion  respecting  its  admissibility  and  its  inadmissibility  amount  to 
the  principle  that  to  report  in  the  very  words,  without  using  any  lib- 
erty, is  the  more  proper  way  ?  Accordingly,  on  account  of  a  saying  of 
the  Prophet ...  *  God  will  assuredly  cheer  the  face  of  him  who  hears 
my  sentences,  and  retains  them  in  memory,  and  recites  them  in  the  very 
words  of  tradition  which  he  has  heard,'  it  is  so  agreed.  Yet  transmis- 
sion by  the  sense  occurs  in  the  Six  Books,  as  well  as  in  other  works. 

"  The  term  *i^a*ijt!l  signifies  the  reporting  of  tradition  by  the  expres- 
sion :  *  On  the  authority  of  such  a  one,  on  the  authority  of  such  a 
one,'  and  what  is  called  tradition  on  authority  Qyuxlt)  is  that  which 
is  reported  in  this  form.  Muslim  makes  it  a  conoition  of  reporting  by 
the  expression  mentioned,  that  the  two  persons  thus  named  were  con- 
temporaneous:  'al-Bukh&rl  requires  that  they  have  met;  and  others 
say  that  one  must  have  taken  the  tradition  from  the  other ;  but  Muslim 
is  strenuous  and  persistent  in  rejecting  the  views  of  the  two  latter  par- 
ties. The  reporting  by  this  expression  of  a  tradition  also  disguised 
is  inadmissible. 

"  Every  tradition  carried  back  to  the  Prophet,  of  which  the  support 
is  continuous,  is  sustained  (v>JLj«m^)  :  this  is  universally  acknowledged 
and  held  to.     But  some  persons  call  every  continuous  tradition  sus- 
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tafoed,  although  it  be  stopped,  or  fall  short  of  the  Prophet ;  and  some 
call  a  tradition  sustained  wnich  is  carried  back,  even  though  it  be  oos- 
ened,  or  straitened,  or  dissevered/' 

Cartain  other  technical  distinctions,  by  which  the  weight  of  a 
tradition  is  affected,  involving  comparison  between  one  tradition 
and  another,  in  respect  either  to  the  text  or  the  support,  are 
presented  in  the  following  section,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  passage  last  cited  from  H.  :* 

o^  0  jj  Q,  iCiUt  ^  JUJ!^  JLtl!^  yCUt^  J'JoJI  e^.J^{  »L^!  crj 
3!  Jo^^  Jh«>>  vX^.  f^T^y^^  ^JL*.mo  m2  qI^  q^^  Ji^jyo^d  ^Uij  ^'t^^ 

iUJI  J3  ^\  ^  s,>jU5!  LJj^J^  -AjH*^  U^^';  ^  '-bj*^'^  y^^ 

^^jU  AiJl^t  lAjki  j^Jj  jUJ!  vj  l^^y^  -^  ^«ag.)^  o'^l)  '^^J*^'^ 
a!  ji^>^^  "^^  &^  j>yjf^  m^aJI  y^^^  U  3UJ!  I^Ld^  UajU9  ^  ^^  by»  y>t 

QL>bLLM>t  »AP^  SyCu  JaU  Hj^3  aIaa  J^i  ^1  UUJJ  0>*^^  eAjJ^s** 
Muai»  jua^Lc  v^!^  <3^  ^  ^UamI  *UJt  ^wCa^  JJIaL!^  L^  a^Ux^  ^ 

P^t  ^^AM^i  vVljtJt  s^Lfi  ypAOAiu.  iA3^  m^3^^^  ty^]^  <3  ^^3^  (3>A^i^^t 
3I;  l53>;  '*^'^  (^^^'5  jl^.«^l  «->^  vi  Lf'jA*^'^  "!>^^  t^  '^^  '^"^  O*^ 

Jyb  u  \^^  ^^^  Muli  o>sj^i  djAJi  u  ,y«^  1^3  Jj^Uii  ^4^1 

^XuU!!^  ^jiiAit  wo^'  MuUIt^  v::>IjuLa/>  «J^  q>1hM^  '^^^  i5  (3;'-^'^^t 

gj-flj  aj5^>  Q^  q\^  ^'^  '^j^^  S  i^^^-**^  j^uji  o^'  o'  rj^-  "^^ 


•  fol.2,r«jt. 
^«i.  irn.  13 
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Jaii;i  ^^^^  ^/*il  j  >Ji3i^  ^»3  idi*  JLiu  ^>iij|5  iaaiji  i  ^^  ^Jd\^  ^y\ 

XfiS^^lj  MuUIt  Qj^o:^.  i»{.»'rrffi^  Q^ld  \^l>u<A^  ju  lX^^^  uXP^  aI  v3'«-i^>3 

^^>^.0^  vJ>r^  &^<)  C^"^  ^"^  ^  J^'^^^  ^^^^  Lf**^-  ^'^'^  uXPLXSi  <wg,ln.! 
.La;:^'^!  itf^^.  ^>^I-^^^  ^'^^  '»iytA  vXoAJ  IaxJLmI^ 

**  Other  subdivisions  of  tradition  are  the  separate  (iUJt),  the  nnde- 
termined  (fXU^),  and  the  specious  (JJUil). 

**The  terra  oUJi,  in  common  parlance,  signifies  one  who  stands 
apart  from  the  multitude,  or  comes  out  therefrom.  In  technical  lan- 
guage, it  denotes  that  which  is  reported  at  variance  with  the  report  of 
reliable  authorities  (oLSii^).  If,  therefore,  its  reporters  are  not  reliable, 
it  is  to  be  rejected ;  but,  in  case  they  are  reliable,  the  method  to  be 
pursued  in  regard  to  it  is  to  give  the  preference  to  whichever  tradition 
has  the  greater  degree  of  memory  and  retentiveness,  or  the  lai^er  num- 
ber, on  its  side,  or  to  choose  between  them  according  to  other  criteria 
of  relative  weight.  That  which  preponderates,  then,  is  called  remem- 
bered tradition  (^jSl^),  and  the  one  of  inferior  weight  is  called  sepa- 
rate. 

"Undetermined  (XUt)  tradition  is  that  which  is  reported  by  a  weak 
reporter,  at  variance  with  one  less  weak  than  himself.  Its  correlate  is 
recognized  tradition  (^^Jtil).  Accordingly,  both  the  undetermined 
and  the  recognized  are  reported  by  weak  authorities,  of  whom  one  is 
weaker  than  the  other ;  whereas  the  reporters  of  separate  and  of  re- 
membered tradition  differ  from  each  other  in  relative  strength.  Yet 
both  the  separate  and  the  undetermined  arc  overbalanced  sorts  of  tradi- 
tion, while  the  remembered  and  the  recognized  are  two  preponderating 
varieties.  Some  persons,  however,  do  not  make  it  a  condition  of  sepa- 
rate and  undetermined  tradition,  that  one  reporter  differs  to  some  extent 
from  another,  being  either  strong  or  weak,  and  say  that  the  separate 
is  that  which  a  reliable  authority  reports  alone,  and  for  which  is  found 
no  original  that  accords  with  it  and  gives  it  countenance ;  and  that 
such  tradition  is  trustworthy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  upheld  by  a  single 
sound  reliable  authority.  Others,  again,  not  taking  into  account  cither 
the  existence  of  a  reliable  authority,  or  the  fact  of  variance  between 
Iv/o  reporters,  give  a  different  definition  of  the  undetermined  from  that 
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above  stated,  and  call  that  tradition  undetermined  wbich  comes  from  a 
reporter  who  is  dishonored  by  some  impiety,  or  by  excess  of  careless- 
ness and  great  blundering.  The  technical  terms  of  which  we  here 
speak  are  used  with  freedom. 

'^Specioas  tradition  (JJ^t) — the  participle  being  pronounced  with 
falK  on  the  l&m — is  so  named  from  the  fact  that  certain  hidden,  subtle 
pretences  and  assumptions,  injurious  to  its  soundness,  are  involved  in  its 
support,  which  put  upon  their  guard  acute  and  skillful  tradition ists,  in 
like  manner  as  they  are  cautious  of  some  loosening  in  the  case  of  tradi- 
tion [apparently]  unbroken,  and  of  some  stoppage  in  that  [which  pro- 
fesses to  be]  carried  back  to  the  Prophet,  and  the  like.  The  term  is 
snflSciently  explained  by  the  use  of  JJW! — with  kasr  on  the  l&m — to 
signify  the  action  of  instituting  a  specious  argument  against  one^s  claim, 
after  the  manner  of  the  money-changer  who  selects  the  better  dindr^ 
or  dirkam, 

"  When  one  reporter  has  reported  a  tradition,  and  another  reports  a 
tradition  answering  thereto,  the  latter  is  called  imitative  tradition  (5^1-^) 
—the  participle  having  the  active  form.  This  explains  the  saying  of 
teachers  of  tradition :  *  Such  a  one  imitates  it ;'  instead  of  which 
'al-Bukh&ri  and  other  teachers  often  use  the  expression :  *  There  are 
imitations  of  it.'  Imitation  serves  for  corroboration  and  helping  out, 
though  imitative  tradition  is  not  necessarily  equal  in  grade  to  its  orig- 
inal: it  accords  with  the  fact  of  imitation  that  it  should  be  of  inferior 
grade.  A  reporter  may  himself  be  imitated^  or  the  imitation  may  be 
of  a  master  above  him  in  the  chain  of  connection :  the  former  case 
comes  nearer  to  the  ultimate  aim  and  perfection  of  this  sort  of  tradition 
than  the  latter,  because  the  first  part  of  a  support  is  the  most  liable  to 
be  weak.  If  imitative  tradition  agrees  with  its  original  both  iii  words 
and  in  meaning,  it  is  said  to  be  its  like  (J^) ;  if  it  agrees  in  meaning, 
but  not  in  words,  it  is  said  to  be  its  equivalent  (j^)*  It  is  a  condition 
of  imitation,  that  both  traditions  be  from  one  witness  of  the  Prophet. 
Id  case  they  come  from  two  witnesses,  the  imitated  tradition  is  said  to 
have  testimony  (iAPL^)  in  its  favor,  as,  for  example,  it  is  said :  *  It  has 
testhnony  in  its  favor  in  the  tradition  of  ^Abii-Hurairah  ;'  another  ex- 
pression is:  *  It  is  testified  to  by  so  and  so,'  or  *The  tradition  of  such  a 
one  bears  testimony  to  it'  Some  pereons,  however,  appropriate  *  imita^ 
tion'  to  an  agreement  in  words,  and  use  the  term  'attesting  tradition' 
(^Ux3t)  to  signify  accordance  in  meaning,  whether  the  two  traditions 
oofflpored  are  from  one  witness  of  the  Prophet  or  from  two.  Attesting 
tradition  and  the  imitative  are,  indeed,  loosely  spoken  of  in  one  and  the 
same  sense  ;  in  which  case  the  matter  is  to  distinguish.  To  follow  out 
the  ways  by  which  a  tradition  has  come  down,  and  the  supports  con- 
tisting  thereof,  in  order  to  the  recognition  of  imitative  and  attesting 
tradition,  is  called  criticism  (^LAAC^i!)." 

The  technical  distinctions  which  hitve  been  stated  and  ex- 
plained in  these  last  extracts,  together  with  the  delSnitions  per- 
taining to  the  qualifications  of  the  responsible  teacher,  previously 
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given,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  more  comprehensive  classifi- 
cation of  tradition  as  sound,  fair,  and  weak,  which  is  itself  recog- 
nized by  the  Muslims  as  the  basis  of  all  legal  opinions  derived 
from  traditional  sources.  What  then  are  sound,  fair,  and  weak 
traditions?  The  following  explanations  from  H.  afford  an  an- 
swer to  this  inquiry  :* 

KajLa  ^I  ^:^^^\ja^6  s^fuJtJ^^  cy*"^  f^:^^^*^  '^  s^^ucV^t  aLmoI  ^^^ 
^li  3U  "i^  JJIjl«  ^  ^M-nli  J^U'  JiAfr  JJiJb  ^c;^AJ.  Le  ^^uaJb  JuJU^t 

«ijUo  j^l^  t^JiS  «XXju  ^t  vJLub^t^  v^*a*a!t  ^^  La^ju  ^t  ^  4i^^^Oa3t 
iS*^'  i^^'  o'^  O^^  ^;^  L^f^-  'A^!^  iujt^  ^K'  ^^?  g>:^=uJi  vi^jA^l 

/3  U  ja.:^  j^il5  ^!  tJ^  ^  /r^!  ^  ^L>  J3^\  ^^»  j^y  ^^ 
^^Lj  Laj^^  L53^  e^.JL^i  ^^^.  ^?  ^yf!,^  iC^UflJl  ^yUj  "i  iu?yil!  ^t 
b^cX;::  (^t  JL^Ji  (CJu*.  ^.  i>3  wu JtSt^  'mj  aIL^  ^j%  sX^\^  J^ 0>^ 


*  foL  2,  rect,  and  fol  8,  rect 
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q^^maAj  ^UjI  U^^3  cy^'  ^^.^^'^O  ^^  ^  V^-^  vi;^cV>  {«A^  diyi  ^y 

UfikXl  ^2^^««^|^  ^?>:^=^t  V^V*^  '^^^l^  '"^1;^'  J^^  \.jujuiil\  ^Uot 

si^li!  8-jXju!  oUxail  JUi'^y  oL^jOJJ^  vJUI  ojUaj  Lc3j1  LSV^^ 
^IjuH  ^1  \jl^^  J^iJi\  ^  L4;dLL«t  Ui/j^  ^y^^  iL:s=uJt  v^'L« 

g^l  ^^t   UI3  (j^aju  ^^y   L^^JTiJU  ^^3  l^  L^l>;  ^)^4J»:^J   Jn  M-nH^ 

q£  ksU  ^  ii(5^U  J^^  BiX>  ^  AAit  ^  wJuL«3t  ^^  kXAJlM'^t  gaol 

^U^l  ^  ^1  ^\  ySJ^^j^^S  ^^im^  ^/^\  ^^j^^\ 
ULiI  (XJLmI  guol  J  lib  qL  Juib  Oud_^^  ^a9  J30u  vX^iL^'b't  q^  ImAc^ 

;'^'  o''  Oy^i^-y  '•^y^  O^  ^-*!^  Ob^'  "^^"^^  O^'  L5^  J-^' 

^t  <d5^iAj  .UnI  Ait  ^'isjtj  v3^^  y>l  (*i^  ^IjJt  ^[j^!^  c^"^'  f]-*^!^ 
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U>  bXe^  4yiJt  t0^3  ^Jail  j^t 

«^Asi  ^v^'  '*^,'-^y^  \^J^^  OwXaaj  ^  (^^tAJ!  ^^Muasit  e^^wX^t^  iL*j\I!  ^ 
^  JUfi^t  jJUa*  ^^AW  >,,AAiwai!  ^i>JJJl  ^<  j^  U,  j^  Uv»l 

cr»  o'^  o'^  o^'  kXXiuJ  jf^uj  5ulii>J^^  ,^0^1  ^ysr^  jf  u*^*^'  ^' 
^;^i  iXJuiii  ^;A.?v;j  *)(  Uait  ^jLb?  ^I  ^jlX^I  ^J  ».yJoC5'  >«l^''  *^ 

Jyy«  ^^3  jUft*^t  ^UoS  ^  M  v3^»v«  ^  wSA^siL  aJIa  (tl^^  <i>tN^|^ 

«  5ec/to». 

''Traditions  are  generically  distingniRlied  as  sound  (^n^uo),  fair 
(q^»<»*»),  and  weak  (^..aajuo). 

^  Sound  tradition  is  the  highest  in  grade,  the  weak  is  the  lowest^  and 
the  fair  stands  mid-way ;  and  all  the  above  mentioned  subdivisions  are 
comprehended  under  these  three  deBorainatioDfi. 

"Now  then,  that  tradition  which  is  established  by  the  transmission 
of  an  upright  and  perfectly  retentive  reporter,  and  which  is  not  epe- 
x^ious,  nor  separate,  is  sound.  If  it  have  all  these  qualities  in  complete- 
ness, it  is  intrinsically  sound  (au!c>J  ^^>.^:uali^ ;  bat,  if  some  sort  of  de- 
£cieBcy  pertains  to  it,  and  tliis  deficiency  is  found  to  be  made  up  by 
multiplicity  of  ways  in  which  the  tradition  has  come  down,  then  it  is 
extrinsically  sound  (»-A*i  ^?>^^0'  ^^  ^  deficiency  is  not  made  up, 
it  becomes  intrinsically  ^r  (xi'l^  ^^^.w^t).  That  tradition  in  which 
either  all  or  some  of  the  conditions  noted  as  belonging  to  the  sound 
are  wanting,  is  weak.  If  a  weak  4)radilMn  has  oome  down  by  a  nnm* 
ber  of  different  ways,  and  its  internal  character  is  that  which  consti- 
tutes its  weakness,  it  is  called  extrinsically  fair  (^jaAI  ^^ym^,  Tliere  is 
A  way  of  talking  which  plainly  implies  that  ail  die  qualities  above 
named  as  belonging  to  sound  tradition  may  be  deficient  in  the  fair : 
thie  truth,  however,  is  that  the  deficiency  made  account  of  in  lair  traii- 
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iioB  eoMiittf  only  in  »  waot  of  weight  of  retentiVeness  on  the  part  of 
its  reporten,  whik  all  the  other  qoalitiee  of  the  sound  remain  intact. 

•'  Siciion. 
'*Soiiod  traditioli  reported  by  one  reporter  is  called  unrelated  tradi- 
tion (vM^) ;  if  it  come  from  two  reporters,  it  is  called  rare  tradition 
(jjjc) ;  if  its  reporters  are  more  in  number,  it  is  called  notorious 
(yy^iUfjk)  or  wide-spread  (jaAftA^Mxy*)  tradition ;  if  its  reporters  are  so 
Domerous  that  the  supposition  of  an  agreement  to  deceive  is  made  ab- 
surd by  the  habitual  repetition  of  it,  it  is  called  reiterated  tradition 

"  Unrelated  tradition  is  also  called  unique  {^^\  and  what  is  meant 
/  its  being  reported  bv  one  reporter  is  that  it  stands  thns  by  itself: 
i(  indeed,  this  n  true  ot  it  as  regards  only  one  link  in  the  support,  it 
is  called  relatively  unique  ((^^mJ  ^^) ;  but  if  as  regards  every  link  per- 
taining thereto,  it  is  called  absolutely  unique  (UtJux*  v>^).  The  mean- 
ing of  a  tradition's  being  from  two  reporters  is  that  it  has  two  reporters 
at  each  link  in  its  support :  should  this  be  true  of  it  at  only  one  pointy 
the  tradition  ia  not  rare,  but  unrelated.  Multiplicity  of  reporters,  as 
made  account  of  in  the  case  of  notorious  tradition,  is  to  be  understood 
after  this  analogy,  to  mean  that  there  are  more  than  two  at  each  link  in 
the  support  Such  is  the  signification  of  the  common  saying  that  the 
le«  overrules  the  more  in  respect  to  this  species.  Be,  therefore,  wary. 
"  From  what  has  been  said  one  may  know  that  the  fact  of  a  tradition 
being  unrelated  is  not  inconsistent  with  soundness,  and  that  it  is  sound 
without  aflSnity  (v^.;^  f^^)*  l^foy\ded  each  of  the  guarantees  making 
op  its  line  of  descent  be  a  reliable  authority.  The  term  *  unrelated '  is 
iiso  used  as  synonymous  with  '  separate,'  tliat  is,  separate  by  a  want  of 
analogy  which  constitutes  one  of  the  forms  in  which  tradition  is  dis- 
honored :  such  is  the  meaning  of  a  remark  made  by  the  author  of  the 
Mas&hthy*  namely :  *  As  stated  by  him,  this  tradition  is  unrelated,'  for 
he  would  intimate  that  the  tradition  is  dishonored.  Some  persons,  how- 
ler, as  before  said,  explain  the  term  'separate'  to  mean  tradition 
vhich  has  but  one  reporter,  whether  he  be  at  variance  with  reliable  au- 
thorities or  not,  and  say :  '  sound  and  separate,'  or  *  sound  not  separate  :* 
in  this  sense,  separateness,  being  nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  a  tra- 
dition ia  unrelated,  is  not  inconsistent  with  soundness.  But  that  sepa- 
rateness which  is  intended  to  attach  dishonor  to  a  tradition,  must  be 
variance  from  reliable  authorities. 

"  Section. 

"Weak  tradition  is  that  in  which  either  all  or  some  of  the  conditions 
considered  as  requisite  to  soundness  and  fairness  are  wanting — of  which, 
therefore,  the  reporter  is  marked  by  something  of  separateness,  inde- 

*  L  e.  Masdbih  'a$-8unnah,  a  collection  of  traditions  made  by  'al-Baghawi,  who 
died  A.  H.  616.  The  Mithkdt  'al-Afasdhik  mentioned  in  our  introductory  remarks 
ii  a  recension  of  thu  work. '  See  Hcfi' Kh'alf.  Lex.,  v.  564,  ft 
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terminateness,  or  speclousness.  This  definitioo  is,  in  effect,  an  enamer- 
ation  of  the  subdivisions  of  weak  tradition.  It  is  more  or  less  ureak 
according  as  its  characteristics  exist  singly  or  in  combination. 

"  The  degrees  of  sonnd  and  fair  tradition,  also — including  both  the 
intrinsically  and  the  extrinsically  sound  and  fair — vary  according  to  the 
gradations  and  measures  therein  existing  of  completeness  in  respect  to 
the  qualities  noted  and  assumed  as  belonging  to  the  conception  of  the 
two  respectively,  there  being  in  all  a  participation  in  the  fundamental 
quality  of  soundness  or  fairness.  Certain  persons  have  noted  down  and 
distinguished  the  several  degrees  of  soundness,  and  cited  supports  ex- 
emplifying them ;  and  it  is  their  declaration  that  uprightness  and  reten- 
tiveness  are  qualities  possessed  in  common  by  all  guarantees  constituting 
supports  of  that  character,  though  some  such  supports  take  precedence 
over  others. 

"  With  regard  to  what  particular  support  should  be  viewed  as  abso- 
lutely the  soundest,  there  is  difference  of  opinion.  Some  say  that  the 
soundest  of  all  supports  is:  'Zain  'al-'Abid!n,  on  the  authority  of  his 
father,  on  the  authority  of  his  grandfather;*  others  that  it  is:  *  Malik, 
on  the  authority  of  'Ibn  'Umar ;  others  again  give  the  preeminence  to : 
*  'Az-Zuhr1,  on  the  authority  of  S&lim,  on  the  authority  of  'Ibn  'Umar.' 
But  the  truth  is  that  to  attribute  to  any  particular  support  the  quality 
of  preeminent  soundness,  absolutely,  is  not  allowable :  we  can  only  dis- 
tinguish higher  degrees  of  sounduess  from  those  which  are  lower,  and 
a  number  oi  representative  supports,  taken  together,  from  certain  others. 
If  a  limitation  is  indicated,  by  saying  that  such  is  *  the  soundest  tradi- 
tion of  the  country  so  and  so'  (or,  *  under  such  a  head,'  or,  *on  such  a 
topic,')  it  is  all  right — God  knows. 

"  Sectum. 

"  Among  the  expressions  habitually  used  by  'at-Tarmidhi  in  his  J&mC, 
are  the  following :  *  a  fair  and  sound  tradition,'  '  an  unrelated  and  fair 
tradition,'  and  *  a  fair,  unrelated  and  sound  tradition.'  Now,  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  inasmuch  as  a  tradition  may  be  fair,  as  viewed  by  itself, 
and  at  the  same  time  sound,  taken  in  connection  with  other  traditions, 
fairness  and  soundness  may  be  combined ;  so,  too,  the  quality  of  being 
unrelated  is  compatible  with  soundness,  as  we  have  already  stated. 
But  the  combination  with  fairness  of  the  quality  of  being  unrelated  is 
found  difficult  to  be  understood,  since  'at-Tarmidhi  considered  multi- 
plicity of  ways  of  descent  to  be  a  characteristic  of  fair  tradition ;  for 
how,  then,  can  &ir  tradition  be  unrelated  ?  To  this  it  is  replied,  that 
the  consideration  of  multiplicity  of  ways  of  descent  as  a  characteristic 
of  fair  tradition  is  not  absolute,  but  has  reference  to  one  subdivision  of 
it,  and  that,  wherever  tradition  is  represented  as  combining  fairness  with 
the  quality  of  being  unrelated,  another  subdivision  of  fair  tradition 
must  be  intended.  Some  persons,  however,  say  that  the  author  makes 
allusion,  in  that  expression,  to  the  descent  of  a  tradition  by  various 
ways,  it  having  come  down  unrelated  by  one  way,  and  fair  by  another. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  conjunction  5  [in  the  expression  "unrelated 
and  fair"]  may  be  interpreted  as  equivalent  to  ^i,  denoting  a  doubt 
and  indecision  whether  the  tradition  was  unrelated,  or  fair,  from  the 
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want  of  definite  knowledge.  Another  snggestion  is  that  '  fair,'  in  the 
case  referred  to,  has  not  its  technical  meaning,  bat  its  signification  as 
used  in  common  parlance,  denoting  that  by  which  man  is  naturally 
sttracted — which  is  very  far-fetched. 

^Sectum. 

''It  is  universally  agreed  that,  in  judicial  decisions,  one  may  argue 
from  a  traditional  statement  (^^>t)  which  is  sound ;  and  most  of  the 
doctors  allow  of  arguing,  in  like  manner,  from  one  which  is  intrinsic- 
aDy  fair,  and  such  tradition  is  actually  coupled  with  the  sound  in  argu- 
mentation,  although  its  grade  is  inferior.  Such  weak  tradition,  also,  as 
attains,  by  multiplicity  of  ways  of  descent,  to  the  rank  of  extraneously 
fair,  is  used  together  with  the  other  sorts.  The  widely  received  opin- 
ion that  weak  tradition  is  to  be  taken  into  account  on  the  subject  of 
the  active  virtues,  though  not  on  any  other  topic — meaning  single 
traditions  of  this  sort,  not  a  combination  of  several,  for  otherwise  they 
shonld  be  called  fair,  and  not  weak — is  distinctly  expressed  by  eminent 
teachers :  and  some  of  them  say  that,  if  a  tradition  is  weak  on  account 
of  defective  memory,  or  confusion,  or  disguising,  while  yet  the  reporter 
was  trutbful  and  religious,  it  may  be  elevated  in  rank  by  multiplicity 
of  ways  of  descent ;  but  that,  if  it  is  weak  on  account  of  a  falsifying 
indulgence  of  fancy,  or  separateness,  or  blamable  error,  it  is  not 
elevated  by  multiplicity  of  ways  of  descent,  and  ift  judged  to  be  weak, 
and  treated  accordingly,  even  on  the  subject  of  the  active  virtues. 
Agreeably  to  some  such  explanation  must,  also,  be  understood  the 
saving  that  the  coupling  of  the  weak  with  the  weak  hinders  not  force ; 
otherwise,  this  saying  is  manifestly  incorrect.  Proceed,  therefore,  with 
care." 

Another  statement  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  sound^ 
fidr,  and  weak  tradition,  as  well  as  of  the  subordinate  varie- 
ties indaded  in  each  of  these  leading  divisions,  is  presented  in 
one  of  the  chapters  of  J.,  which  we  here  give  entire,  as  follows  :* 

Xic^  s>^vXm   ^yfi   A^   ^^^   \^   J^jUoit    J(Ajt)\    JJUj   SlAJuM  J^JkOj't    L«  j^ 

AJ^^  U  Oi^cX^b^  UitiLyU  liadb^  qjXj  q^  J^Lcaib^  ^'^j^  "^3  ^itcXjtlt 
O^UUj^  jooia  >u2a«Lc  Jukft:>  v^LjmI  ju^  U  aIaJL^  (jmUJ!  ^^J  UJL^  KsaI^ 


*  pages  1-5. 
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^^^\Aait  3  v»AAAd  Q^  i^^  L^ajlCo^  xJb^^  H^  v«^um^^.  ^^^U^  oL:>-%^ 

Jolo  (iUU  LLt^  ^y%  t^\  aU)  vI^  (Aju  L^  JLct  Le  ^^  j|ciUJt  iyi  L«t^ 

)uum  wA^  'jU^\  cr  l-?;!^  A^c:^  U  Ji  ^^JL-wO  J;?^  ^^  >  ^^^l^J 
^  t(A>  JJli  (^L^^t  f^^f  v5  jt^ ^^  W^  tfJUuM  vJA>  U3  ^LkMjit 
/^^^  V55^  y^^  J^5  O"^  J'^>^*  (^i  i^*!^^  iu^  qI^  U  (J-*mo  v^^ 

^lAjguaj  I.^>>  ^jmJLs  '^^g^  ^"^  cr  k3^j  ^^  &x^=ua^  ^^^-^^  .>^  ^y^ 

^Li  XJLc:  XS^^  Jf  yi\i  qLaAj  qL;^!;  aI^  JU^  AaU  ^t  ^^^  dUt  <3^ 
J6'  e^*.^  «u^  5c>y  J^  j  w5Jc>^  1^*  ji^lj  qI^^  o^^I;  \^  ^Ij  >^!-^ 

^   njj\^^    oLaJIj  JUft'^t    L4jt   v;:>ovX>  L^  vX>t^  ^uLwt  "^t  L^  ^jMuJ 

H^^^  y^  i»LiJt  "i^  o^'^  ^^  "^^  ^^'^^  ^^  v^'j*^'  v)^'  vXxfe^  Lr^3 

vi>OlA2i(  JiS\  ^\^Xa  iJLcj  aIL>^  jf^'3  *>y^  O;^  U  j^l^  »^'  «^ 

^^•>^  lASj  5u!^^  ;j  jii^  j^t  ^y^**^  ^  »oU^l  JL>-p  J^.  ^  U  L!?J^>^{ 
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IXyi  ju  ^Xftit  U  v>ju  'i  c>t^v^  liLfijI^  VM:>  ^.^uJt  JL>.  x:>^0  ^ 

JuM' Jni;;;^  gwcSUaJt  ^t  i^f^  S^J^  l5'  V^!^^  4>^  U{.^A)  Ja^^  ^"^ 

JUS  ^\  ^JusA  J  Q^  ^^^^1  J  LLyi  w5U3  ,j-^^  ::iQli'  ^Lfij^^j)  s/Lfe 

J^a5?.  "i  ^J  VyOOC!^  ^JuojI  J^^JCs^tj  *^-^  ^^A^^^^'  ^/^  O**  'J^ 
i^-i*  ^^   *:*^'^  VT^'   O^**^    LU^>  ^j-fw   Uil^   cyoy^^  ^lo!  ^tXAoi! 

^  IAXm)^  L^IxM^t^  O^iA^I  f^^  qL^  ^^  J^cXi:  ^  JLi^  a:>^  ^ja£ 
(JJrf  ^f-^"  cr*  ^^^^  «L^aJL«  ^t  «s>'U^t  J^^oj't  U  iAJLmmIL  (^^^  cXaAjuJI 

qU^Ij  -Ls^vAiil  ^Ad  Q^i  J^UJ  q'u^Ij  ^^y^S  a>ajL£ii\  v5  iU«J5  ^^^ 

QtpLuL  ^^j  Ail  «j  ^x?-j  g^-s^  sy^"  vi>u«A>»  j^wXoJt  ^yf^  oljuai!^ 

^^  ^  ^J^^  l5^'  ^L-^'  ^'  Cr^'  r^*^'^  ii^^uJ!  ^^^Aia:^  L?Asti 

UL^Xq  2ut  ^^\i  S^^  J^*^^  L9A>t  cX^yQAAAd  (jV^i^  0^  AJ^^  ^^^AJ^UoJt 

vJU«sa!l  ^  ^*L:>>^v>  o^Uaj^  ^^^s^t^  ^^^x^vAalt  J:[)j^  &a9  ^^JC^.  >^  l^^ 
^  J^LmmJI  ^ULtlt  JJi^  jj^,^  ^yM^t^  Xj^UaJt  Jo*ij^  cr  ^^<-^*^  v^M<x^tf=! 
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»^jJi^    8;A£    vUit   _3  vX^.  >i  tot  ^^AAJU^I   ZI^'^    »(A:>U  (A£>Ij  qI^ 

to!  iUxil  XJiJU;  ,^U!  J'^Sj  ^Ji^-si!  ^^  wiili  (^Jy  ^j^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^"^^ 

Lo  Jyiili  ^,i^  Lo  obL>  ^^^JLm^  ^uJLc  a1!{  ^^^JLo  aUI  ,3>^  ^  N^  iV^^t 
I^JU  otjLfi  HkXc  U^  ^  tO^.1  Jjc>3  (^j^  J^3  (J^  M^  ^t  (^^^  *!<§ 

JUm^  juW  ^^^Lo  ^1  J^^  ^t  ^^  8cXaaw  ^)afij1  Lo  ^  vAJLmmII  J^'Jt  q4 

^t  .^.♦Iam^  ^uifi  M  ^Ajo  jkjJt  ^^9^  qI^'^I^  «iAJum  ^)uvaj!  Lo^  Jijtoxlt^ 

Jyi  Q^  *^L>  JU3  xJLc  Jit  ^^^JLo  (^jJt  it  u.»-ytot  U  j^  gV,-i!5  '?>?>^ 
-Ai:^  l^j^  O-^^  '^  ly^axib  LkLjLU  ^t  ^Lax^  qI^  ^Ijjw  y^*  ^t  Jje  ^J 

^LftUt  ^^j<#t  til  JuuaXA  *ut  ^\A:5\;kaJt^  ^^  ^  ^yii  vJJum  ^  JLfij  Lo^ 
^  yS  ^^^  ^^t  J'6*  ^jv«5S.i=UaJt  ^  cvijl  JCSj  ^j*^Jj0Jt  Q^  Hi^l^t  j^ 

c5^c^ikt;o^o^^'^'3  «3L>^t  ,y  ^^  JL;u:*«t  ju^fe  L03  byax^ 

vX>t3  v«3buMt  i^cX^  Q«  uKX>  U  olUIt^  i3^y.  LT^^  ^laAJU  Ajt  Vj^^'^ 

JLoj^t  ^  J>  U^t^K  ^Umt^  ^tj^t  vJuLu  cr  '^^^'L^  /^l^ 
^1  jbiixtt^^  »l2M*^  ^t  vja*Ity>5  jU^'^it  J^t  ^  ^^yu  ^^t  Lot  vjJ^li 
^)^.  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^t  t  J^  er  y^5  l^^L^^'^  ^^'  ^i  »j^'  (> 

^•i^  vJlLc  ^.«^t  oLfiAit  X^  ^  '^5>y^  s^^JcVsit  Q,^  ^^jk^Uait  _A 
«^M^  ^  v>3  Lot  Oty"bJ!^  2uU^  ^y%  ji>\  ^J^  f^  ^>L>QA^  By'i  JU^  3^ 

0-8J  «j  ot-1  qI  "^it  v^AJua,)  ^  iXo  J^t  2U  vijij^^*  A^  ^  ^t  Ht^l 
^^^ko  Ht^^t  ^ja^  c^U'  ^  vi>JuX=it  ^y  ^^Ot  Lo^  s;^^!^  (»f^  ^^"^'3 
^  ..^/•^  ^Jjt  ^  vXouv  'Sj\^S ^p\juJ^  qLuC*  ^.Ot  ^t  viAjJvX^t  Q^  «it 
"Slj  jkA&  A^  ^t  ^t  — js^t  t^^Lu  "i*    t^jjtuXo  *){^  l^tA***!^*  "i^  t^xa^Li* 
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^  ^^  vXJUmu  LX>f^  ^^yU  ^y  y^Jo  ^^^^  wXJLfc^?  y>!  ^^w*  q*  |^*i*iUj 
VX>\^  tv>UAMl  q)^Lwm^{  -ju>qjO  tX^t^  iAJsimu  aJLc:  U^^^  ^^ydt  iAJum  ^a£ 

q'  >^*  o^j^  ^^^j  *^  o^  AAdL>  vi^ojLsij  JJ>!  jUfi  cLi  L«  j,^^-^'^ 

5  o';3^  r^->^  r^  r6^'  r^^  cry  i>^  *i^  o'^  ^-*^  ^-"^  *^>* 

ooJl^L  ^fe^J^  v>^'  lot  Ala^3  juCJtOutl  aJ!L}sX>  ^4-^.  ^  Jk^L^t^  ^^^^ 

^^  ''^^  o^3  li^j^  Lf<^-  ''^^  ^  b'^'  r*^  •'^>)  o'^  ^'f-  LT^  ^^ 

U  wu^t^  v^y^  owimJ  QtJJLJS  ^^t  mLciH  ^'/^'^  '>^*^  c5^^. 

Ua4  ^     tt^UuMfl^     sX^I^     IUX4     ^it^-i    '>j^'     1-^  ^^     LuOO^     tl>LwM!    V^.^    U 

5jj^  AfiU:>  &^  j^ jj  ^^y^  vtj^y  vXftit  ev.J^t  ^^i  to!  *^t  bU^^t  "^  Lju 

coAil  A  o^-  ^^  ^^'  ^"^'^  L5y'^  ^-^li^  vJlJB  uyw  ^  ^^. 

^  U  SiA^I^  AiL>-  ^^^  ^l:>;  ^^"^  1^3  ^^  ^'  (.^^  ^'  iy^j  (^' 

3t  JuJL  w^:,^-^!  e..jju/:iU9  ^!  ,^^t  J^  JJtj  ^bU  b^t  Jl5  2JJI5 
A36Lfi  ^^y*-^  "4;^  "^"^  L^  ^'  r*^'  vi>juX5>  J  U/  iUsj  "^ 
ii3  JU>  *ll{  ^^  vic>!  j3^y !  Jfe  j^l--^'^  ^J^^'^  ^3'^  ci'  iv-'j);  ^y^ 
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^^  iiUU  *ft353  pL?  ^^^^  AA33  ^  !vXJU  ^^L^^UaJI  j^  ^  J>>/Xm^ 

jL>-  Jyi^  J^j^^  v^****  i^At^  cr»  o'^  '^^  <^^yh^  (^l-^^^'  t^.*'*^!?  ti^*i5 

J^*^t  iL^\^:  u^^  fg*'^^'  I^H^*  t*^'^!^  (*f^!^'  cr  o>.*^'^'  o*  ^'^  ^ 
U|5^ly>5  JJ^  Jje  ^i  !J^  jJUj  *JLc  aU!  ^  aL'I  J^^  JS  ^bJl  ^ 

Ji*!  Q^  ^^^y i  ji^'i  d^'  i^i^  q1^  ic>5  ,3b  «v>Ujw#\  v)*^^.  J^  b  ytig^^it 

viAJuM  Q*  JoiUM  Le  ^^  ^Ua!l  ^n^  J«^w^t  r^c  ^t  ^fi  u^U/  ^l^UaJI 
^^uiJi  J^3  ^3  *JLc  dJl  ^J^  JJ!  J^^  Jo  «,^Lo  iyiS'  ^vXeL^  ^IjiSJ 
UJI^  -xSiJl  ^\^j  Lo  oUJ!  JJ!  *^4J>^  ^^Uil  Xa^3  oUJ!  !j^^  ^5  Jl5 

JC4  Juu  ^t^  ^^y^*^  Ja^Loii  i^^  ^  '^^r*  "^  ^^  JojUo  ^  }s\^j  q?^ 

i^Li^t  (i^  qL^^U^j^  JU^^LJ!  J^LIa}!^  X>v>ld  xcoaLc  >Uftj>  vW^^  ^  1-^ 
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JdiAAA  8i>LMMt  ^L^b  qIaaJI  |JLm^  auJLc  «i!l  ^^^Lo  ^Jt  ^  ^4^  _^t  ^ 

£3^  2f^3  J-^  o^  ^f^  o^  ^^  cy^!5  kP**y!5  jiwUfljj  ^^juji  ^ 

1^^3  .bi:^!  p^3  *UaI^3  VfjJOCit  ^^  iJljtit  ^^  UiiLu  cXd^  ^^^. 

U  jjJjlM  ^LJ"Li  qUaJI  JuAft  ^  ^Jju,  e>usX5>  kxp  j  ^M^ou^  oU 
u^sMa  ^  U  jydU  ^\  aaaJ  ^^^  ^^^^  ^t  j^^  ^iiM^\  ^  W  auAfi  ^_^ai*5 

^  Jaiuo  ^^  fc:^^  ^i-Xjl  iaiUu  yJ  Ujj^  «^3  q^  ^^  ^t  ^^ 

l^p,4tii\  Jjtt^  U^Jc^  C>0(Ai>l    Q^MW^.  ^V<Jt  /^^^^  3^    UaJIm9  bL>-.   8v\jU 

J^  ^  uAixi-lj  *UL*il  ^\  X4J5  Ud^  «5yU  y>5  Up^  (^^1^ 

jUmi  v^  bl5  luft  iuyt  ^^^  ^^?^  iJLft  J^lJ.  (j»yJ!  u^..*^. 
*A«w^  l5^'  *^^^^  OJ^  '^  *JU^.  uXSj  BtX^^ij  8jj-fcP  ^^^  «A^l5  Q» 

^^  Jjo.  >iU  Qjfc  ^,^^  eov^^  j^^  S^>l*i5  Vjla-sai  "il^  b^^ta-ia* 
(3tiXu  |»cXi  ^j^  c5;l^^^^  vi>auX>>3  &a9  b^j^  bj^  i.e^«^  rtV^  ^^ 
vw5?.  ^\  [a\j^\  ^y^y^^  j^y^^  vXuUi'S!  Vj-Jliu  »Ij!  A^A-iJt  qL^v^!^ 

|>mS  b^3  JUJ>A^'  v^iA^.  qI  L«t3  XX^  ^^^  Af^^!  ^joi  U  ^3  HAJjJuAi 
^  ^3  jb£>^t  ^Lm^  V^t^  ^cUalt  JUX^*^  ^  v,.Ad^  ^t  l^A^^  J^ 
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Oyy^  J^'  o'"*^  '"^^y^  "^^  o'^  ^S^^  l5'  v5  *'''^-  j^'*'^  ^J^J^  '^W 

o'^  J^^l^'^  M^  cr**"**"  iW^  *j>Ld  oJ;^  cr  vi>->wX^  jy  vXP|jit 

blMMA^t  ^j3  lAPJt  ^t  wuiMAit  Q*  LySo  ^»^»  ?ir|^  oLUdt  vi>^JvX^01 

L^l^  v,.A^M^  v£>ijiX^t  H<AjL^  u;<»»-rg)  >$  M.^rv  Ua^t  AJK>liJt  v^^sJbCo^^ 

jt^  ^t  XfiJO^t  Kft^.iyt^  'm\^\  My^O  cXd^  &]]  Ju^t^   L^^U  j^^ 

^  i^*^  <^'  ^y:  <^3^  U  JlUj  v*^/J»5  v-^/J'  (>  c>.JLXsi»  ^^ 

O'y^'  ,>JUfl9  vJ  Cj^L*:  ^\  ^  m/^  ^  w5a  ^j  ^;^  aI  ^  *i!  ^^  ^t 

sjuil^t  tf5ULi-  (^/^^^J  iCiiLiil  8U^3  f/  e;vj>  jj^  iuU  aIK  ^^^  v5l5  *i? 

«^U^{  V^^'  l5^j:^^  ^<^^  \^^  V^^^  ^^>^V'  <^  (^^  O'  4^  '(^■^(Xi^ 

J«->J1  yliuaJ!   \X^  ^  ^y**^^  ^^!y^5   Xft-auia3i  e^»>l^l  ^  j^*^. 

"CHAPTER    FIRST. 

**  Kindt  and  SpecUt  of  Tradition^  in  Three  SeeUone. 

"Skotiok  First. 

"  Sound  Tradition. 

"  This  is  that  of  which  the  support  is  continuous,  by  the  transmission 
of  an  upright  and  retentive  reporter,  on  the  authority  of  his  like,  and 
which  is  free  from  separateness  and  speciousness.  We  mean  by  *•  con- 
tinuous' that  which  is  not,  in  any  manner  whatever,  interrupted  (c^taiU) ; 
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bj  'aprigbt,'  one  whose  uprightness  is  neither  donbtfol  nor  dishonored  f 
by  *  retentive,'  one  who  is  vigilant  to  remember ;  our  use  of  *  separate- 
ness'  refers  to  that  which  a  reliable  authority  reports  at  variance  with 
the  general  report;  and  under  ^specion&ness'  we  allude  to  tradition  in 
which  certain  hidden,  subtle  assumptions,  injurious  to  its  character,  are 
involved.  The  degrees  of  sound  tradition  differ  from  one  another  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  its  conditions.  'Al-Bukh4rl 
vas  the  first  to  compose  a  book  of  sound  tradition  alone }  the  next  was 
Maslira ;  and  their  two  books  are  the  most  perfect  of  all  books  after  the 
Glorious  Book  of  God :  as  for  the  saying  of  'ash-Shlifi'i — to  whom  may 
God  be  merciful ! — '  I  know  of  no  book,  after  the  Book  of  God,  more 
perfect  than  the  Muwatta'  of  MMik,**  that  was  said  before  the  existence 
of  the  books  of  'al-Bukh&rl  and  Muslim.  Now,  the  highest  subdivision 
of  sound  tradition  is  that  which  these  two  authors  agree  in  bringing 
forward ;  the  next  is  that  which  'al-Bukh£irl  alone  presents ;  then  comes 
that  which  Muslim  alone  presents ;  then  that  which  accords  with  the 
conditioning  of  the  two,  although  not  given  out  by  both ;  then  that 
which  is  in  accordance  with  what  'al-Bukh&.rl  stipulates;  then  that 
which  accords  with  what  Muslim  stipulates;  and  last,  that  which  other 
eminent  teachers  regard  as  sound — in  all,  seven  subdivisions. 

"With  respect  to  traditions,  found  in  the  two  books,  of  which  the 
reports  are  abridged — numerous  in  the  chapters  of  'al-Bukh^rt,  and 
very  few  in  Muslim*s  book — those  of  them  which  are  given  in  an  ex- 
pressly concise  form,  for  example:  *Such  a  one  says'  (or  *did,'  or 
'commands,'  or  'reports,'  or  'states,')  *[so  and  so],'  as  bein^  well  known, 
are  judged  to  be  sound ;  but  those  which  are  given  as  if  there  were 
want  of  knowledge  respecting  them  are  not  deemed  sound,  while  yet 
their  being  brought  forward  in  a  book  of  sound  tradition  indicates  the 
soundness  of  their  originals. 

"  The  saying  of  'al-Hatkim,f  that  *  'al-Bukhfitri  and  Muslim  chose  to 
state,  in  their  books,  only  those  traditions  which  are  reported  by  some 
well  known  witness  of  the  Prophet,  on  the  authority  of  the  Messenger 
of  God  .  .  .  ,  and  handed  down  by  two  reliable  authorities,  and  so  con- 
tinued on ;  and  which  are  also  reported  by  some  well  known  follower 
of  the  Prophet  in  the  second  degree,  on  the  authority  of  a  witness, 
and  60  continued  on ;  and  of  which  the  like  of  this  is  true  at  each 
stage,'  has  been  made  the  subject  of  dispute.  The  master  Mulii  'ad-din 
'an-XawawiJ — ^to  whom  may  God  be  merciful! — denies  that  such  stipu- 
lations were  made  by  the  two  authors,  because  they  actually  give  out 
traditions  with  only  one  support,  as,  for  example,  the  tradition :  *  Ac- 


•  The  MutDotta^  of  M&lik  Bin  'Anas  is  by  some  Arab  authors  supposed  to  have 
been  tlie  earliest  book  composed  by  a  Muslim.  Others  give  the  preeminence  to  a 
GoUectiun  of  traditions  made  by  'Ibn  Janiij.    See  Hdji  Khalf.  Lex.^  iii.  28. 

t  'Abu-'Ahmad  of  NisalpOr,  suroamed  the  Great  Judge  ('al-H&kim  'alKabir)^ 
who  is  said  tu  have  been  "  preeminent  in  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  sound  tra- 
dition," died  A.  H.  378.    See  Kitdh  Tab.,  xii.  59. 

I  'An-Nawawi  of  Damascus,  the  author  of  several  oseful  works  on  tradition  and 
jorisprudence,  and  among  others  of  a  commentary  on  Muslim's  collection  of  tradi- 
tions, which  is  frequently  cited  on  the  margm  of  the  Dehli  edition  of  this  work, 
died  A.  H.  676.    See  Kitdb  Tab.,  xt.  8. 
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tions  are  only  according  to  intentions/*  of  the  like  of  which  many 
are  to  be  found  in  the  two  Sahths.  'Ibn  Hibb&nf  says  that  the  tradi- 
tion :  *  Actions  are  only  according  to  intentions'  belonged  to  the  people 
of  Madinah  alone,  and  was  not  known  among  the  inhabitants  of  'Ir4^ 
nor  of  Makkah,  nor  of  Yaman,  Syria,  or  Egypt,  and  that  its  reporter  is 
Yahya  Bin  Sa'id  'al-Kattkn,  on  the  authority  of  Muhammad  Bin  1br&- 
hlm,  on  the  authority  of  'Alkamah,  on  the  authority  of  'TJmar  Bin 
'al-Khatt&b — to  whom  may  God  be  gracious ! — and  it  is  thus  handed 
down  by  'al-Bukh&rl  and  Muslim,  as  well  as  by  'Abft-D&wud,  'at-Tar- 
midht,  'an-Nas&'i  and  'Ibn  Mft-jah,  with  some  difference  in  respect  to  the 
reporters  after  Yahya,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  th© 
Sahths  of  these  authors. 

"Section  Second. 
«^ai>  Tradition, 

"  According  to  'at-Tarmidh!,  this  is  that  of  which  the  support  includes 
no  suspected  reporter,  and  which  is  not  separate,  and  is  equivalently 
reported  in  some  other  form.  According  to  'al-Khatt&bi,  J  it  is  that 
given  out  by  a  recognized  traditionist,  of  which  the  guarantees  are  per- 
sons of  reputation,  and  which  forms  the  centre  of  a  cluster  of  tradi- 
tions; and  so  dissevered  tradition,  and  the  like,  in  the  view  of  this 
teacher,  is  that  given  out  by  some  one  not  recognized,  as  also  the  dis- 
guised, in  case  Uiere  is  no  explanation  of  it.  According  to  certain  of 
the  moderns,  it  is  that  in  which  there  is  something  of  weakness,  and 
which,  while  almost  up  to  the  mark,  may  be  regarded  diversely,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  of  a  practical  character.  According  to  'Ibn  'as-Sal4^§ 
there  are  two  subdivisions  of  it :  first,  that  of  which  the  support  in- 
cludes some  guarantee  who  is  questionable,  though  not  convicted  of 

*  This  tradition,  in  the  form  "  Actions  are  according  to  the  intention,"  is  found  in 
one  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Faith  of  'al-Bukh&rl's  Sahih,  The  heading 
of  the  chapter  is  as  follows: 

"  Chapter  of  information  that  actions  are  according  to  the  intention  and  purpoMe, 
and  that  even/  man  it  credited  for  that  which  he  intends  ;  so  that  intention  comjnre' 
hends  both  belief,  purification,  prayer ^  almR-giving,  pilgrimage  and  fasting,  and 
the  sitb&rdinate  requirements  of  late — otf,  indeed^  it  is  said  in  the  Kurdn  [xvii.  86] 
*  Declare  thou,  that  whoever  performs  required  action  in  purpose,  i.  e.  so  far  as 
intention  goes,  etc. ;  and  a  man's  expenditure  upon  his  people  is  there  reckoned  as 
alms-giving  ;  and  it  was  a  saying  of  the  Prophet :  * . . .  but  a  warring  for  the  faith 
with  an  intention.*"    See  MS.,  fol.  5,  rect. 

f  'Ibn  Hibban  of  Samarkand,  who  was  not  onlj  a  jurist  and  traditionist,  but  also 
an  astronomer,  phvsician,  etc.,  died  A.  H.  354.    See  Kitdb  Tab.,  xii.  80. 

t  Of  Sabtah  in  North- W.  Africa:  he  died  A.H.  388.    See  Kitdb  Tab.,  xiii.  20. 

§  By  birth  a  Kurd,  who  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  interpre- 
ters of  the  Kur&D,  and  the  traditionists  and  jurists  of  his  time :  he  died  A.  H.  643. 
See  Kitdb  fab.,  xviii.  21. 
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earalessness  in  any  report,  and  whicli  is  reported  in  the  same  words,  or 
cquivalently,  by  another  way  of  descent ;  and  second,  that  reported  by 
a  man  of  reputation  for  truthfulness  and  trustiness,  though,  in  respect  to 
memory  and  confidence  of  knowledge,  of  a  grade  below  the  guarantees 
of  sound  tradition — so  that  it  is  not  accounted  as  that  sort  of  tradition 
received  on  a  single  authority,  which  is  undetermined — and  both  sub- 
divisions must  necessarily  be  clear  of  separateness  and  speciousness. 
All  these  different  views  have  been  expressed. 

"  The  foundation  of  the  statement  of  certain  of  the  moderns  is  the 
principle  that  a  knowledge  of  fair  tradition  depends  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  sound  and  the  weak,  because  it  stands  midway  between  the  two ; 
their  expression  *  almost  up  to  the  mark,'  therefore,  means  that  it  is 
ahnost  equal  to  sound  tradition  as  regards  the  person  who  gives  it  out; 
and  that  it  'may  be  regarded  diversely'  signifies  the  possibility  of  its 
fiilsity,  on  account  of  the  doubt  which  there  is  in  respect  to  the  char- 
acter of  its  guarantees. 

"The  boundary-line  between  the  sound  and  the  fair  is  marked  by  the 
circumstance  that,  while  the  conditions  of  sound  tradition  are  reckoned 
in  for  the  definition  of  the  fair,  yet  uprightness  must  be  manifest,  and 
confidence  of  knowledge  peifect,  for  sound  tradition — which  is  not  essen- 
tial for  Uie  fair ;  and  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  that  requisition  signi- 
fied by  the  words  above  used :  'reported,  in  the  same  words  or  equiva- 
lently,  by  another  way  of  descent,'  in  order  that  one  tradition  may  make 
good  the  other.  Weak  tradition,  then,  is  that  which  is  brought  out  by 
a  reporter  widely  differing  in  character  from  one  who  brings  out  sound 
tradition,  and  which  may  be  either  true  or  false,  or  cannot  be  supposed 
unconditionally  true,  as,  for  example,  suppositious  tradition.  The  name 
of 'fair'  is  given  to  tradition  only  on  account  of  the  fairness  of  the 
reputation  of  its  reporter;  and  if  one  should  say  that  fair  tradition  is 
that  which  is  sustained,  given  out  by  a  reporter  nearly  equal  in  grade 
to  the  reliable  authority,  or  that  which  a  reliable  authority  lets  go  loose, 
being  in  either  case  reported  also  by  another  way  of  descent,  and  free 
fi:om  all  separateness  and  speciousness — that  would  be  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  exact,  and  the  least  involved,  definition :  by  the  expres- 
Mon  *  sustained '  we  mean  that  of  which  the  support  is  continuous  to  its 
end ;  and  by  '  the  reliable  authority,'  one  who  unites  nprightness  and 
retentiveness — we  say,  indefinitely,  *a  reliable  authority'  [in  the  ex- 
pression :  '  that  which  a  reliable  authority  lets  go  loose  'J,  because  our 
meaning,  which  we  shall  explain  under  the  head  of  loosened  tradition, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  specification. 

"  Fair  tradition  is  legal  proof,  like  the  sound,  and,  so  far  as  that  goes, 
is  ranked  with  the  latter :  says  'Ibn  'as-Sal&h :  *  There  is  a  lack  of  strict- 
ness in  Muhl  'as-sunnah's  designation  of  traditions  as  fair,  in  the  Ma- 
f^MA,  because  among  those  so  calhed  are  included  both  sound  and  fair 
and  weak.'  But  'at-Tarmidhl's  expression  :  '  a  fair  and  sound  tradition' 
signifies  that  it  is  reported  with  two  supports,  of  ^vhich  the  one  makes 
it  to  have  the  quality  of  soundness,  and  the  other  that  of  fairness ;  or 
else  the  meaning  of  'fair'  is  that  recognized  in  common  parlance, 
namely,  something  towards  which  man's  sensitive  nature  is  attracted, 
and  which  it  esteems. 
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"The  reporting  of  a  fair  tradition  by  some  other  way  of  descent 
may  elevate  it  from  the  rank  of  the  fair  to  that  of  the  sound,  for  its 
strength  lies  in  both  aspects  of  it,  and.  so  the  one  way  of  descent  may 
be  helped  out  by  the  other:  we  mean  by  'elevation'  (^sjJl)  that  a 
tradition  partakes  of  the  strength  of  sound  tradition,  not  that  it  is  in- 
trinsically sound.  As  to  weak  tradition,  inasmuch  as  the  reporter  of 
such  is  chargeable  with  either  falseness  or  impiety,  it  cannot  be  sue  j.^tli- 
encd  by  multiplicity  of  ways  of  descent^  which  is  true,  for  examplo,  <.«f 
the  tradition  :  *The  investigation  of  science  is  a  revealed  requi::incni:' 
this  tradition,  in  the  words  of  'al-Baihakl,  is  one  widely  known  among 
men,  with  a  weak  support — it  is  reported,  indeed,  by  many  ways  of  de- 
scent, every  one  of  which  is  weak. 

"Section  Third. 

"  Weak  Tradition. 

"  This  is  that  which  does  not  embrace  the  conditions  of  the  sound 
and  the  fair.  It  varies  in.  degrees  of  weakness  in  proportion  as  it  is 
remote  from  the  conditions  of  soundness  and  fairness.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  doctors,  a  laxity  respecting  the  supports  of  weak  tradition,  with 
the  exception  of  the  suppositious,  is  admissible,  to  the  neglect  of  any 
declaration  of  its  weakness,  in  the  case  of  admonitions,  narratives,  and 
the  active  virtues,  but  not  when  the  tradition  has  reference  to  the 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  God,  or  to  judicial  decisions  with  regard  to 
the  lawful  and  the  forbidden.  The  practice  of  'an-Nas^'i  is  said  to  have 
been  to  give  out  tradition  on  the  authority  of  any  one  whom  men  had 
not  agreed  to  abandon  as  a  guide ;  'AbCl-I)^wud  was  accustomed  to  take 
whatever  oflfered,  to  give  out  weak  tradition  when  he  found  no  other 
under  a  particular  head,  and  to  ascribe  to  that  a  weight  superior  to 
the  mere  judgment  of  the  guarantees ;  'ash-Sha'bi,*  also,  is  said  to  have 
remarked :  'Whatever  these  persons  tell  thee  for  a  tradition,  take  it  up ; 
but  cast  away  from  thee  what  they  say  on  their  own  judgment,'  and 
another  saying  of  his  is  the  following:  'Opinion  is  carrion — when  need 
requires,  eat  it ;'  of  'ash-Shlifi'i — to  whom  may  God  be  merciful ! — we 
are  told  that  he  said :  '  Whatever  I  declare  as  a  saying  of  the  Prophet 
,  ,  . ,  or  lay  down  as  a  principle,  by  the  expression :  "  on  the  authority 
of  the  Messenger  of  God  . . . ,"  at  variance  with  something  otherwise 
said  by  me,  the  true  saying  is  that  of  the  Prophet . . . ,  which  I  hereby 
make  my  declaration,  to  tlie  refutation  of  anything  so  said  by  me  [to 
the  contrary]'  —  of  which  there  are  numerous  interpretations,  some 
applying  it  to  all  three  divisions  of  tradition,  to  wit,  the  sound,  the  fair, 
and  the  weak,  and  some  restricting  it  to  the  weak 

"  Now  to  the  first  kind  of  tradition  pertain  the  following: 
[1.]  "The  sustained  (iAJi^O»  nft»"ely,  that  of  which  the  support  is  con- 
tinuous, being  at  the  same  time  carried  back  to  the  Messenger  of  God. .  • . 

*  'Asli-SIia  bi  diud  A.  H.  96.  lie  reported  tracUtirns  on  the  wars  of  the  Prophet. 
*'  No  man  tells  me  a  trniHtion  without  my  rememberiug  it,"  was  another  of  hia  say- 
logs.    See  Kiidb  Tab,,  UL  11. 
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[2.]  "The  continuous  (JukaAi!),  namely,  that  of  which  the  support  is 
continuous,  whether  it  be  carried  back  to  the  Prophet ...  or  stopped. 

[3.]  " The  carried  back  (c^ii),  or  that  which  is  attributed  to  the 
Prophet . . . ,  as  his  in  particular,  of  saying,  or  action,  or  confirmation, 
whether  it  be  continuous  or  dissevered :  so  that  continuous  tradition  may 
f  -  cLii-r  -arried  back  or  not  carried  back,  and  tradition  which  is  carried 
back  luay  be  either  continuous  or  not  continuous ;  whereas  sustained 
iiwiiuoii  is  both  continuous  and  carried  back. 

[4.]  "Tradition  on  authority  (^ju*i!),  namely,  that  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  expression  :  *  Such  a  one  says  on  the  authority  of  such 
a  one,'  which  may  be  correctly  viewed  as  continuous,  in  case  the  two 
persons  can  have  met,  and  provided  there  be  no  disguising,  of  which 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sahth  of  'al-Bukh&rl  as  well  as  in  that 
of  Muslim.  'Ibn  'as-Sal&h  says :  *  In  our  time,  and  within  a  short  period, 
there  has  been  much  use  made  of  the  expression  "on  the  authority  of," 
in  the  act  of  license ;  but,  when  one  says :  "  Such  a  one  says  on  the 
authority  of  a  certain  guarantee,  on  the  authority  of  such  a  one,"  it  is 
most  likely  that  the  tradition  is  dissevered,  and  that  without  being  so 
much  as  a  loosened  tradition.' 

[5.]  "  The  summarily  given  (vjibiii),  namely,  that  from  which  one 
reporter,  or  more,  of  the  support^  has  been  cut  oflf  at  the  beginning — 
the  tcnn  being  derived  from  the  closing  up  of  a  wall,  or  the  despatch  of 
a  Tniting  of  divorce,  a  cutting  short  of  connection  being  implied  in  those 
two  actions.  There  may  be  a  cutting  oflf  either  [a]  at  the  beginning  of 
the  support,  in  which  case  the  tradition  is  summarily  given,  or  [b]  in  the 
middle,  which  makes  it  dissevered,  or  [c]  at  the  end,  whereby  it  be- 
comes loosened.  'Al-Bukh&ri  admits  many  traditions  of  this  species  into 
his  Sahih,  nor  is  any  summary  tradition,  contained  in  that  book,  out  of 
place,  because  either  the  reliable  authorities  depended  upon  in  the 
summary  statement  of  it  have  caused  it  to  be  recognized,  or  else  it  is 
mentioned  by  the  author,  in  some  other  part  of  his  book,  as  a  continu- 
ous tradition. 

[6.]  "  Unique  traditions(v>i^'^t).  A  tradition  may  be  unique  either  as 
regards  all  reporters,  or  in  a  certain  respect^  as,  for  example,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Makkah  alone  report  it ;  unique  tradition,  therefore,  is  not  weak, 
unless  the  term  be  used  to  signify  that  one  single  reporter  gives  it  out. 

[7.]  "The  involved  (.^^vXlt),  consisting  of  the  words  of  some  reporter 

interwoven  with  a  tradition,  so  that  they  are  believed  to  form  a  part  of 
it  It  may  also  happen  that  two  texts,  having  two  supports,  are  woven 
together,  as  in  the  case  of  the  report  of  Sa'id  Bin  'Ab(l-Mir}'am ;  *  Hate 
ye  not  one  another,  neither  be  envious  one  of  another,  nor  turn  the  back 
Bpon  one  another,  nor  be  rivals  one  of  another,'  where  the  words :  *  nor 
be  rivals  one  of  another'  are  interwoven  by  'Ibn  'AbCi-Miryam  from  an- 
other text ;  or  else  a  reporter  may  lay  hold  of  some  text,  at  the  end  of 
a  tradition,  together  with  some  master's  support  which  belongs  to  an- 
other text,  and  then  report  both  texts  on  the  authority  of  that  master, 
with  one  support,  the  two  supports  being  reduced  to  one ;  or  else  he  may 
hear  a  single  tradition  from  a  number  of  persons,  who  differ  in  respect 
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either  to  its  support  or  its  text,  and  thereupon,  by  interweaving,  make 
it  appear  that  they  all  report  harmoniously,  not  mentioning  the  disagree- 
ment— all  which  it  is  forbidden  to  do  intentionally. 

[8.]  "  The  notorious  (^^^^^!),  namely,  that  which  is  particularly  wide 
spread  among  traditionists,  because  of  its  being  transmitted  by  many 
reporters,  such  as,  for  example,  the  tradition  that  *the  Messenger  of 
God . . ,  worshipped  God  for  a  month,  in  prayer  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
pany ;'  or  which  is  well  known  both  among  traditionists  and  others,  as, 
for  example,  the  tradition :  '  Actions  are  not  without  intentions  ;*  or 
which  is  known  particularly  among  others  than  traditionists :  says  the 
eminent  teacher  'Ahmad :  *  That  the  Prophet  said  to  an  inquirer :  "  ft 
is  a  duty,  though  one  come  mounted  upon  a  horse,"*  and:  "The  day 
of  your  slaying  for  sacrifice  is  the  day  on  which  you  are  to  fast,"  are 
traditions  current  in  the  market-place,  though,  when  criticised,  they  are 
found  to  be  without  foundation.' 

[9.]  "  The  unrelated  and  the  rare  (jJ^!^  Wy^')-  "C'nrelated  tradi- 
tion is  said  to  be  the  tradition,  for  example,  of  'az  Zuhri,  or  of  some  such 
individual,  being  one  whose  uprightness  and  retentiveness  suffice  to 
secure  a  place  for  his  tradition  in  collections.  If  a  certain  guarantee 
stands  alone  in  giving  a  tradition,  it  is  called  unrelated ;  but  if  two  or 
three,  apart  from  others,  report  it,  it  is  called  rare ;  if  report^jd  by  a 
number  of  persons,  it  is  called  notorious.  Traditions  unique  as  belong- 
iDg  to  certain  provinces  are  not  unrelated.  Unrel?.ted  tradition  is  either 
sound,  like  the  unique  traditions  given  out  in  'al-Bukh&ri's  Sahih,  or  not 
sound,  the  latter  being  most  commonly  the  case.  Again,  unrelated  tra- 
dition is  such  in  respect  either  to  the  support  or  the  text,  namely,  that 
of  which  only  one  person  reports  the  text,  or  in  respect  to  support  and 
not  text,  as,  for  example,  any  tradition  of  which  the  text  is  recognized 
on  the  authority  of  several  of  the  Companions  of  the  Prophet,  in  case 
it  is  reported,  on  the  authority  of  some  other  witness  of  the  Prophet, 
by  one  person  alone,  to  which  'at-Tarmidhl  refers  in  his  expression : 
*  unrelated  by  this  way  of  descent.'  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  tradi- 
tion unrelated  in  respect  to  text,  without  being  so  in  respect  to  support, 
except  when  an  [absolutely]  unique  tradition  becomes  notorious,  so  that 
many  persons  report  it  on  the  authority  of  him  wbo  alone  vouches  for 
it — whereby  it  is  made  a  notorious  unrelated  tradition  :  as  for  the  tradi- 
tion :  *  Actions  are  only  according  to  intentions,'  the  first  part  of  its  sup- 
port has  the  quality  of  being  unrelated,  while  the  last  part  of  it  is 
notorious. 

[10.]  "The  wrongly  told  (v,A:^U3l!),  which  may  be  such  [a]  in  re^ 
spect  to  the  identity  of  a  reporter,  as,  for  example,  a  tradition  of  Shu'- 
bah  on  the  authority  of  'al-'Auw&m  Bin  MurSjim — with  rd*  and  Jim — 
•which  Yahya  Bin  Ma'in  tells  wrongly,  saying :  *  Muz^him ' — with  zdy 
and  kd';  or  [b]  in  respect  to  the  identity  of  a  tradition,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  saying  of  the  Prophet ...  *  Whoever  fasts  in  Rama- 
dh&n,  and  continues  fasting  for  six  days  of  the  month  ShauwU,'  which 
some  persons  tell  wrongly,  using  the  expression  '  for  some  days' — shai'an 
for  sittan. 

*  i.  e.,  for  ally  high  and  low. 
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[11.]  "The  chain-wise  (J^MJmi),  namely,  that  of  which  the  guaran- 
tees who  make  up  its  support,  even  back  to  the  Prophet . . . ,  follow  one 
another,  in  r^orting  it,  on  one  and  the  same  footing,  whether  this  be  a 
matter  which  [a]  concerns  the  reporter  himself,  for  example,  the  tradi- 
tion being  a  saying :  '  I  heard  such  a  one  say :  '*  I  heard  such  a  one 
UT,^ '  and  so  on  to  the  end,  or :  ^  Such  a  one  informs  us,  in  the  name 
of  God,  saying:  "Such  a  one  informs  us,  in  the  name  of  God,"'  and  so 
on  to  the  end ;  or,  the  tradition  being  an  action,  like  that  in  respect  to 
folding  the  fingers  together;*  or,  it  being  both  a  saying  and  an  action, 
like  the  tradition :  '  O  God,  it  concerns  me  that  I  owe  thee  remembrance, 
•od  gratitude,  and  fair  service,'  which,  as  reported  by  'Abd-D&wud, 
'Ahmad  and  'an-Nas&l,  runs  thus,  in  the  words  of  the  reporter :  *  The 
Messenger  of  God  . . .  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said :  "  Truly  I  love 
thee;  so  then  do  thou  say  :  * O  God,  it  concerns  me,  etc.'"';  or,  the  tra- 
dition being  dependent  upon  a  qualification,  like  the  jurists'  tradition, 
told  by  jurist  from  jurist :  *  Two  persons  who  have  bargained  together 
with  reference  to  a  sale,  are  at  liberty  in  regard  to  it  so  long  as  the; 
have  not  parted  from  each  other  ;'f  or  whetner  it  be  a  matter  which  ~ 
concerns  the  report,  as  in  the  case  of  a  tradition  which  is  chain-wise 
rirtoe  of  coincidence  in  name,  or  surname,  or  genealogy,  or  national 
appellative,  between  reporters  and  their  predecessors :  says  the  eminent 
teacher  'an-Nawawl :  *  I  also  report  three  traditions  which  are  chain- 
wise  through  natives  of  Damascus.' 

"Investigation  of  the  state  of  a  tradition,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
its  reporter  stands  alone  with  it  or  not,  and  whether  it  is  recognized  or 
not,  is  called  criticism  (^LXc:'^!). 

"To  the  second  kind  of  tradition,  distinguished  as  the  weak,  pertain 
the  following : 

[1.]  **  The  stopped  (sj>yiji\),  namely,  in  general,  whatever  is  reported 
from  a  witness  of  the  Prophet,  being  a  tradition  either  of  saying  or  ac- 
tion, whether  continuous  or  dissevered.  It  is  not  legal  proof,  according 
to  the  soundest  view.  The  term  is  also  used  in  a  restricted  sense,  with 
reference  to  others  than  a  witness  of  the  Prophet,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
remark:  'It  is  stopped  by  Mu'ammar  at  HammAm,'  and  in  the  follow- 
ing: *It  is  stopped  by  M^lik  at  N4fi'.'  A  declaration  by  a  witness  of 
the  Prophet  in  the  words :  *  We  were  accustomed  to  do  so  and  so  in  the 
time  of  the  Prophet . . .'  constitutes  a  tradition  carried  back,  because 
the  action,  obviously,  must  have  been  noticed  by  the  Prophet,  and  have 
received  his  confirmation ;  equally  carried  back,  to  all  intents,  is  the 
tradition :  *  His  Companions  were  wont  to  knock  upon  his  door  with 
their  nails.'  Kur&nic  exposition  by  a  witness  of  the  Prophet  is  stopped 
tradition ;  but  any  tradition  of  a  witness  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
reagon  for  a  particular  revelation,  as,  for  example,  the  saying  of  J&bir : 

*  One  of  the  chaptfirs  of  the  Book  of  Prayer  in  'al-Bakhiri's  Sahih  is  entitled 
SjACj  iX^Uxii  ^  ;«jl^^'  i»i^jM-i>J  vl^f  i-  «•  Chapter  on  Folding  Vie  Finger* 
tocher  in  the  Moequeand  eltewhere.    See  MS.,  foL  22,  rect. 

f  This  tradition  makes  the  forty  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Sales  in  'al-BakhArt*8 
^ik    See  MS.,  fol  86,  rect 
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*  The  Jews  were  wont  to  say  so  and  so,  whereupon  the  Glorious  and 
Supreme  God  made  a  revelation  so  and  so,*  or  the  like,  is  carried  back. 

[2.]  "  The  mutilated  (p^Iafti!),  which  is  whatever  has  cqpie  down  from 
followers  of  the  Prophet  in  the  second  degree,  of  their  sayings  and  do- 
ings, being  stopped  at  them.     It  is  not  legal  proof. 

[3.]  "The  loosened  (Jm#*^!),  which  consists  in  the  saying  by  a  follower 
of  the  Prophet  in  the  second  degree :  *  The  Messenger  of  God  .... 
said  so  and  so'  (or,  '  did  so  and  so').  This,  according  to  both  practice 
and  theory  in  jurisprudence,  is  recognized  tradition,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  it,  and  'ash- 
Sh&fiM  makes  it  the  subject  of  a  distinction  which  is  stated  in  the  *UstU 
'al'Fikh. 

[4.]  "  The  dissevered  (jiaiUi!),  namely,  that  of  which  the  support  is, 
anywise,  not  continuous,  be  it  that  a  reporter  is  passed  over  either  at  the 
beginning  of  the  support,  or  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end  of  it ;  only  that 
the  term  is  commonly  employed  with  reference  to  reporting  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  witness  of  the  Prophet,  by  one  of  a  later  age  than  a  follower 
in  the  second  degree,  as,  for  example :  *  Says  M&lik,  on  the  authority  of 
'Umar.' 

[6.]  "  The  straitened  (JwA:a*it) — the  participle  being  pronounced  with 
fath  on  the  dh&d — ^namely,  that  from  the  support  of  which  two  or  more 
reporters  have  dropped  out,  as,  for  example,  M&lik's  saying :  *  Says  the 
Messenger  of  God  .. .  ,'  and  'ash-Sh&fi'i's  saying:  *Says  'Ion  'Umar  so 
and  so.' 

[6.]  "The  separate  and  the  undetermined  (^^'5  v3Lij!).  Says  'ash- 
Sh^fi'i — to  whom  may  God  be  merciful ! — *  Separate  tradition  is  that 
which  a  reliable  authority  reports  at  variance  with  common  report.*  In 
the  words  of  'Ibn  'as-Sal&h :  *  There  are  several  sorts  of  separate  tradi- 
tion :  that  from  which  varies  some  reporter  who  has  better  memory  and 
more  retentiveness  than  its  single  reporter,  is  rejected  separate  tradition ; 
if  no  one  of  better  memory  differs  from  the  single  reporter,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  upright  and  retentive,  the  tradition  is  sound ;  if  he  who  reports 
the  separate  tradition  is  not  retentive,  yet  not  far  from  the  rank  of  a 
retentive  reporter,  it  is  fair ;  if  its  reporter  is  far  from  being  retentive,  it 
is  undetermined.'  The  discrimination  of  the  words :  *  some  reporter  who 
has  better  memory  and  more  retentiveness'  denotes  that  a  tradition 
differed  from  is  not  rejected  when  equal  as  respects  the  grade  of  its 
reporter  to  that  which  differs  from  it.  What  undetermined  tradition  is, 
may  be  seen  from  the  classification  just  quoted. 

[7.]  "The  specious  (JJLxi!),  namely,  that  involving  certain  hidden^ 
subtle  assumptions,  to  its  injury,  which  are  evidently  unauthorized.  Such 
assumptions  are  discovered  by  the  circumstance  that  a  tradition  has  only 
one  reporter,  or  is  differed  from,  in  connection  with  certain  other  things 
by  which  an  intelligent  person  is  put  upon  his  guard  against  either  a 
loosening  in  tradition  which  is  [apparently]  unbroken,  or  a  stoppage  in 
that  which  is  [seemingly]  carried  back  to  the  Prophet,  or  a  confounding 
of  one  tradition  with  another,  or  an  error  on  the  part  of  some  person 
deficient  in  accuracy — so  that  he  is  constrained  not  to  think  the  tradi- 
tion to  be  what  it  seems,  and  judges  accordingly,  or  is  embarrassed  and 
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made  nndecided,  inannacb  as  all  the  circumstances  referred  to  hinder 
the  pronouncing  of  a  tradition  to  be  sound.  The  tradition  of  Ya'la  Bin 
'Ubaid,  on  the  authority  of  'ath-Thauri,  on  the  authority  of  ^AmrCi  Bin 
Din&r,  on  the  authority  of  'Ibn  'Umar,  on  the  authority  of  the  Prophet . . . 
*The  seller  and  buyer  are  at  liberty/  is  supported  continuously  by  the 
aathority  of  an  upright  and  retentive  reporter,  and  the  text  is  sound, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  specious  tradition  :  for  'Ararti  Bin  Dinlir 
has  been  put  in  the  place  of  his  brother  'Abdallah  Bin  Dln&r — it  is  thus 
that  the  eminent  teachers  among  the  followers  of  'ath-Thaurl  report  it 
from  him — so  that  Yala  has  fallen  into  an  error.  The  term  '  pretence' 
(aIaII)  is,  indeed,  applied,  in  the  general  sense  [of  something  unreliable], 
to  falseness,  carelessness,  defect  of  memory,  and  the  like ;  and  some  per- 
sons even  use  it  to  signify  what  it  has  no  applicability  to,  and  is  not  in- 
jurious  to  the  soundness  of  a  tradition,  as,  for  example,  the  loosening  of 
some  tradition  which  virtually  reaches  to  the  Prophet  by  the  report  of  a 
retentive,  reliable  authority,  so  that  they  go  so  far  as  to  say  :  '  one  de- 
partment of  sound  tradition  is  the  specious  sound,'  just  as  another  says : 
'one  department  of  sound  tradition  is  the  separate  sound,'  including  un- 
der this  latter  appellation  the  tradition  of  Ya'la  Bin  'Ubaid  :  *  The  seller 
and  buyer  are  at  liberty.' 

[|B.]  "  The  disguised  (jj-JcXi!),  of  which  the  defect  lies  hidden,  either 
[a]  in  the  making  up  of  its  support,  namely,  that  one  reports  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  person  whom  he  nad  met,  or  whose  contemporary  he  was, 
without  having  received  instruction  in  tradition  from  him,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  instructed  by  him  (for  he  ought 
not  to  say  :  *Such  a  one  tells  us  for  a  tradition,'  but,  instead  of  this: 
*Such  a  one  says,'  or  *Such  a  one  is  responsible  for  the  following,'  or 
the  like)  ;  and  often  it  is  not  his  master  whom  the  disguiser  drops  out, 
but  some  weak  guarantee,  or  one  of  immature  age  [farther  on  in  the 
chain  of  connection],  thereby  giving  a  fair  appearance  to  the  tradition, 
as  did,  for  example,  'aPA'mash,  'ath-Thaurl,  and  others — both  which 
ways  of  reporting  offend  very  much  the  sense  of  propriety,  and  are  con- 
demned by  most  of  the  doctors :  there  is,  however,  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion with  regard  to  the  reception  of  a  disguised  report  of  tradition  ;  and 
it  is  most  correct  to  draw  a  distinction,  that  which  is  reported  in  lan- 
piago  capable  of  being  understood  not  to  express  an  actual  hearing  of 
It  being  judged  of  in  the  same  manner  as  tradition  which  is  loosened, 
or  of  that  sort,*  while  that  which  is  reported  in  language  clearly  expres- 
sive of  continuousness,  as,  for  example  :  *  I  have  heard,'  or  *  Such  a  one 
informs  us,'  or  *  Such  a  one  tells  us  for  a  tradition,'  or  the  like,  is  used 
ss  legal  proof;  or  [b]  in  the  designation  of  actual  masters,  namely,  that 
one  reports,  on  the  authority  of  some  master,  a  tradition  which  he  did 
indeed  hear  from  him,  but  gives  him  a  name,  or  a  surname,  or  a  genc- 
alogy,-or  an  appellative,  by  which  he  is  not  known,  in  order  that  he  may 
not  be  recognized  :  to  do  this  is  a  very  light  matter,  and  yet  such  a  pro- 
ceeding renders  worthless  whatever  is  reported  on  the  authority  of  the 
person  so  disguised,  causing  difficulty,  as  it  does,  in  the  way  of  knowing 
nis  circumstances,  and  is  more  or  less  displeasing  according  to  the  mo- 

*  viz.,  by  the  chnracter  of  the  reporter. 
VOL.   VII.  16 
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tire  which  impels  to  it,  be  this  either  that  reports  on  the  authority  of  the 
disguised  person  aboand  (for  it  is  not  agreeable  to  multiply  traditions 
from  a  single  individual,  in  one  and  the  same  form),  or  that  one  is  im- 
pelled to  the  diffguise  by  the  fact  that  his  master,  whose  designation  he 
alters,  was  not  a  reliable  authority,  or  was  younger  than  himself^  or  by 
some  such  consideration. 

[9.]  "The  unstable  {^^Ja^\),  namely,  that  of  which  the  report  ▼&- 
ries,  without  any  preponderance  in  authority  of  one  report  over  another, 
such  as  that  the  reporter  of  one  had  better  memory,  or  more  followers 
in  respect  to  reporting  tradition  on  bis  authority,  than  another,  leading 
to  a  decision  in  favor  of  that  which  has  the  greater  weight :  in  case  a 
decision  between  differing  reports  is  practicable,  the  tradition  is  not  un- 
stable ;  but  instability  arises  where  there  is  no  preponderance. 

[10.]  "The  reversed  (vj>IaH),  namely,  for  example,  a  tradition,  noto- 
rious on  the  authority  of  SMim,  which  is  put  down  as  authorized  by 
N&fi',  in  order  that  it  may,  for  one's  pleasure,  become  an  unrelated  tra- 
dition. The  tradition  about  'al-Bukli&rl,  when  he  came  to  Baghd&d, 
and  the  masters  put  him  to  trial  by  reversing  supports,  is  well-known.* 

[11.]  "The  suppositious  (cy3o^i),  namely,  hearsay  (^^),  whether  it 
must  be  regarded  as  true,  having  been  shown  by  eminent  teachers  to  be 
correct^  or  whether  it  must  be  pronounced  false,  such  teachers  baring 
shown  it  to  be  fictitious,  or  whether  it  be  doubtful,  on  account  of  the 
possibility  of  either  truth  or  falsehood  in  the  case,  like  other  rumors. 
Suppositious  tradition  must  not  be  reported  by  one  who  is  aware  of  its 
character,  let  it  signify  what  it  may,  unless  accompanied  with  a  declara- 
tion of  its  suppositiousness.  It  may  be  known  either  by  confession  on 
the  part  of  him  who  made  it  up,  or  by  the  want  of  sense  in  its  phrase- 
ology, or  by  the  discovery  of  some  such  error  in  it  as  that  which  Th&bit 
'Ibn  Miisa  'az-Z&hid  fell  into  respecting  the  tradition :  *  Whoever  prays 
much  at  night  has  a  fair  countenance  by  day :'  a  certain  master,  it  is 
said,  was  giving  out  tradition  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  people, 
when  a  man  of  fair  countenance  entered ;  whereupon  the  master  said, 
on  repeating  his  tradition :  *  Whoever  prays  much,  etc.,'  which  led  Th4- 
bit  to  think  that  these  words  were  a  part  of  the  tradition,  and  he  report- 
ed accordingly.  Suppositious  tradition  may  originate  with  several  sorts 
of  persons,  most  of  whom  make  it  up  at  some  risk,  like  'az-Z&hid,  and 
therefore  blameably.  Entire  traditions  of  a  suppositious  character  were 
made  up  by  the  Zan&dikah,f  whose  bad  wares,  and  the  disgrace  of  whose 
conduct,  have  been  in  later  times  successfully  exposed  by  men  skilled  in 
the  science,  and  brought  to  nought — ^to  God  be  the  praise !  The  Karr&* 
m1yah,J  and  the  'Innovating  Sect,'  considered  it  lawful  to  make  up  tra- 
dition with  regard  to  religious  contemplation  and  the  monastic  life. 
This  species  of  tradition  is  referred  to  in  a  report  on  the  authority  of 
'Abd-'IJsmah  Nfth  'Ibn  Miryam,  namely,  that  he  was  asked :  *  How  is 
it  that  thou  hast  traditions  on  the  authority  of  'Ikrimah,  on  the  author- 
ity of  'Ibn  'Abb&s,  respecting  the  virtues  of  the  Kur&n,  chapt^  by 

*  See  Zeitsehirifl  d,  D.  M.  OutlUchaft,  iv.  6. 

f  A  sect  of  dualists. 

%  A  sect  of  anthropomorphists. 
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ehapterf  to  which  he  replied :  ^I  saw  that  men  were  diverted  from  the 
Ear&n,  and  basied  themselves  with  the  Fikh  of  'Abii-Hanifah,  and  the 
Magh&zi  of  Muhammad  Bin  Ish&k,  and  so  I  made  np  these  traditions  as 
a  substitute :  now  commentators  on  the  Kurlin,  not  prevented  by  the 
grace  of  God,  have  committed  the  error  of  bringing  forward  such  tradi- 
tions in  their  commentaries;  and  among  others  which  they  cite  is  the 
following,  that  the  Prophet . . .  when  he  had  read  the  words :  "  and 
Man4h  the  third,  the  other,"*  added  :  "  As  for  those  tender  girls,  there 
is  no  hope  of  their  intercession,"  which  we  have  enlarged  upon,  by  way 
of  refuting  it,  under  the  chapter  headed  "  It  is  worship  of  God  to  read 
the  Kur&n :"  accordingly,  whatever  they  who  treat  of  the  principles  of 
IslAm  allege  as  having  been  said  by  the  Prophet,  in  case  I  am  referred 
to  as  authority  for  any  tradition,  confront  it  with  the  Book  of  God,  and, 
if  it  agrees  therewith,  accept  it;  otherwise,  reject  it.'  'Al-Khattft-bl 
says:  *The  ZanMikah  made  up  tradition,  notwithstanding  the  discoun- 
tenance of  that  saying  of  the  Prophet ..."  The  Book,  and  that  which 
is  equivalent  thereto"  (or,  as  it  is  also  reported,  "and  the  like  of  it 
together  with  it"),  was  brought  to  me  by  divine  inspiration."'  'Ibn 
'aj-Jauzif'  composed  volumes  relative  to  suppositious  traditions,  wherein, 
as  Ibn  'as-Sal&h  says,  he  brings  forward  many  simply  weak  traditions,  not 
proved  to  have  been  made  up,  for  which  the  proper  place  would  be  among 
weak  traditions.  There  is  also  a  work  by  the  master  'al-Hasan  Bin  Mu- 
hammad 'as-Saghgh&ni,  entitled  The  Choice  Pearl  on  the  Detection  of 
Error  (UiJt  ^jwj  ^  iaiiAUl  ^0Jt)."t 

On  comparing  these  definitions  given  of  the  several  kinds  and 
species  of  tradition  by  'Abd  'al-Hakk  and  'aj-Jurjani,  we  find  no 
radical  disagreement  between  the  two  writers,  notwithstanding 
the  four  centuries  and  a  half  which  separated  them  from  each 
other,  but  only  some  differences  of  form  which  seem  not  to  require 
any  comment.  We  may,  therefore,  proceed  at  once  to  another 
extract,  which  will  be  from  Muslim's  introduction  to  his  Sahih. 
We  have  not  met  with  any  classification  of  traditions  by  this 
author;  but  in  the  following  passage  he  throws  some  additional 
light  upon  the  received  system  of  tradition,  by  a  discussion  of 
what  constitutes  soundness  of  report,  arguing  against  a  certain 
condition  which  some  held  to  be  essential  to  it.  It  may  be  well 
to  remind  the  reader  that  Muslim  lived  about  five  centuries 
and  a  half  before  the  earliest  of  the  authorities  last  quoted 
from.§ 

*  See  Kur.,  liii.  20.  t  Died  A.  H.  697. 

\  Se«  ir<4fi  Khalf.  Lt9.y  iiL  191.  §  This  pamgo  is  quoted  from  pp.  20-S7. 
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/o  ^3U>!^  ^U^  ^j^"^  ^^^  iy^^  O^  u^l^^J  ^t  Ls5^  LpJ^^ 

3,^  *I^  oLm^  ^  v.A^!  Lojj  ^Uixil  OUfi  SCLiSLJJ  vJlyi'lilj  ^;;vIL^ 
u\3  Ufib  Jl*i!  wAJlx:  iMjXl  ^C>.  ^tfX5?5  5<-^^  ^L>-^jX5>  J^  SiAaX:  p^lJ 

X^  Uijoj  L*y  yi'^t^  tj^o  JLc  xifii  ^33)^  ^^^  ^yx^!  &Jliu  ^  ^^^.  ^  Lyi 
J^d  v£:oi>^t  Q^  ic^  ^"^  ai^Uvw  »ai^  (Xi  {^^^  liy^^  »AJL&  jj^\  ^^ 
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^ftj>  Ijul  gUvJJ  ^  iuy  13  [jy^  ^\  ^^bCo^i  ju  j^^  ^^^;^  uii 

3!  iuJliu  Lm^  j^JJI  J^i  !l5^  £/^^  v3IJu»  UL  ^i  iJ'^ijJl  ^^^■ 

U^t  JLu  ^j:^'  c;JLft9  iXju  J?  JmJS  &a9  v;;Jl£>ot  Jf  J^t  ^  |»JLi  x^  iJijdt 
(,5^X11  Jt^^)  !<AP  iX^'  J^  Ly^  ^uLo  «^  ^\  O^L^as  HjA  UftAJt  Lili'  Jo 
i^  (^v>t  qId  v:;^4J^  L»  ^^^  ^v^  jjl^  "it^  <J^  l»^  vX>!  ^ft  AXbycii! 

Q«  Juw^'^l  _JLc  S(>XP  *fAju  vi>U(>^t  xst^ «  t^ jLs^omI  (*^^|j  '^  -^  '^ 
tfUXj  (^5vXJL£:  v^>^  (^fi^  C^"^^  ^^  x^U^  J^  s£>^4>:^  b{  {ol3  xi^t^  _& 

LmXma  bU^!  vi>^li  ^  ^^!  dwj]  aa9  JU^"^!  ^iXo\  iu  2;L^^^5  eV^i  j^ 

qI  JUi  ^jNJUAd  L^Joi  ^'!  fC^Oj  iU^.Lfi  ^^  «jat  ^^  S«jfi  ^  ^Ui^P  v>UjmIj 
U^ L^JLfi  aU!  {£^  >L^.L&  ^J^  «4VM  <A3  sbt  Q^^  aaj!  q^  x^w  wXi  UL^ 
^  l'^' jj^.  "^^  {J^  *-^  ^^  ^^5^^  c5>^'  Cr»  v:>*<^  ^  iUI^jLfc  Q?  JLju 
(ju^  A^AJ  ^^^ylj  ^^!  ^_5Jj*^5  3'  w:>^«<w  240!  ^  L^3  J.  iu|5^  J  ^UP  JJb. 

aajI  Q4  jp  l^jt^NMj  ^3  aaj{  ^  L^  M^'  j^^  qLmj!  ^>.^^j^'  (^^'  v5  ^t 
Oj^Ij  jj3  jllsi  i^^LUwiud-U)  o^  j^  Jo  j,^  "J^!^  vKo'  '^^  ^ 
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J*^>^^ L5^'  cV^^;;^'  LT^^^  ^'-^^^  J^*'***.!^  'i^  ^f^ cr*  Lf^^ *^^  ^^-^^^ 

^1  •si5J3  ^  j^'uu  aUI  i^U  ^^!  L^  ^t  ^^  L^  JjO^.  <»>>*  l^So 

AJJt  J^  v^i^^  ^^i^  4^  &i^^t  <^j  jLmuU ^  ^!  ^  H^y: ^{  fXJ:^ 
L^JLjJU  iut^^t  vcXP  ^3^  (A:>-t  U  V^'^  ^^^^3  '^  A^3  ^^^  ^'  (<^ 
^i^  cXJl^  ^  V^3^  ^>^^t  ^  Ju.»r>3(  ^liaJiJt  Ot^^b^  <>jum  ^!  v£>^t 

^^^  KxijU  ^  JLol  ^  j»U^  ^^3^^  jJU«5  iuJLfc  aUI  J^  ^5iJjl  ^yfe  L^ 

bi^  i^j^  kah\j  ^\  ^iJu  vjL<Xtl  131  jJUj  aJLc  aUI  Jj^  ^jJl  ^li'  l^JLc  aW 
o*  ^>*  O^  b^jft  ^  <^ypjJl  ^  u-ul  ^  i.£5oU  L^ijuu  LsJ^l^y  (j^U. 
0^5  ^Lo3  ^S^^\  ^3^^  jj^3  fcjdfc  ^^1 J^  t5vi]!  ^yi  Lf^  iHt  ^j  X^t 

XLiiJl  ^J  ^1  IlX^  ^  y^  ^\  ^  ^^.  JLSi  j^Lo^3  jJiu  ^JL^  jlJU^ 

qI^  jJUm^  ^uifi  aUI  _1Uo  ;^5vJl!!  q1  '^j^l  1-^  ^^t  ^^^s  ^UmjLc  q1  «;A£>i 

LL^3  J^l  p^  ^3  ikJlfi  dJl  ^^^  *1!1  Jj^  Ls^l  ijlif  iuc  ^dI!  ^^^ 

j^^^^Ull  liA^3  |JUw3  aJLc  aW  ^^^Lo  j^^^t  ^^  *Ax:  jgJl  ^^^Ai>j  ^L>.  ^ 
c^itf  lJi3  j»^i  ^^^iAJ  iuUi"  ^JU  b/o  I-^aSj  i01v>ju  yi<j  ^aa^  oljt^jJl 
qI  |JLju  ^  131  AaaP^3  v^.iA^1  oLo  v^  ^)^  aJ^  UA/03  Q%  iXLc  xLtJt 
vj  gjL:?^'^!  ^Ji  M^  *A»  J^;"i(l  qW  Ui  JUfi  ^^3^  O^  Jf*"^  L5^!j" 
j^t  U^  d  "^^  '^^  k3^j  ^  CT^  £f^  ^  ^'  (^^  CP  ^^^^  ^4^^  "^^ 
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*^  !>«^  Cr  05!/^  ^^  ^^;'  eoJ^t  L^  q^^J  oi^ij  ^^  v;;ol^ 
qi^^aJ^aS   tyi^w   U  AaaP  ^^^  y^t  Q^LXJuMwkd  ^Ad  ^^'n  uV ;  i  ot^iJ^ 

1{4&M)  JUiL^'itl  'iSP  OMjJi^  J-^i^^  J^*;^'^'^  (*y^  s^^JLJi  j^;!  Q«  I^X^t 

xlj  Um;^  (JiAI)  vUjI  U/  iXoU'^t  v^  pU^'  2^^  O^  ]^^^^  c>w>X^t 
|4*^  15?;  a*  visA,«^J  S^ji;  gUw  j*^  u>Juj  ^  u>Juj'  ^  Uj^3  J^  q* 
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v^  o^  L^'  o*"  "-*f^  ^^^'5  v>'  ^>^^'  ^  U^^^3  ^  a^!^  ^>/  L^' 

{^^^  ^Uwu^i  ^j4£^^  vAJumI^  Ly!:  «ju  Iacw  ^!  Lot  LjL)Lc  U^t  I-f^^^^ 
cx^^jvc^^!^  ^j  jJLrj  aaI^  *151  ^^  L5i^l  ^  j  ^^1(5  iuJlPLi?  «S^J)! 

c^  lt^'  S?;  ^^*^  f'  a^-.-i^^  o^  "^"^^^  ""^^^'^  crl-^  r^  ^  *^*' 
^^  wi^o!  lAJjj  >^L>  ^^!  ^  ^j*^  wXi^l^  ^♦^5  *^  ^JJ^  ^j^  lt^* 

^  JaA>  (A33  ^^^Li  ^1  ^  CT^'^y  ^^^  (>^am!^  jW^'  ^^  {^3  '^^'^ 

L5^  (^-^5  o*"  V^  <^'  0^-5  cj^.*^^  .-^^3  ^aA*  ^l'^  (^  (^5  o^ 

^t  ^  lAI«V^  ^_5^'  ^  o'"^'  wXJU^Ij  LijJcXfi*-  jJ^5  xJLc  aUI  ^^^  <^^t^' 
L^'  O*  g^^^^  C^'  C?!;  O^  >?^-  O^  o'-^i^  ""^^^'^  Lij^^^  .-.-t^j 

^^  (^^^A4iS^t   ^^^4i>- Jt   iAxCl  ^   ^-^^^^^  vXJumI^    l^.*-^*^'  (J^^   'S^  ^'  L^'^ 

iXoLiMt  ^3  ^^Ajuu  jj^  ^jtJd  ^^  pPyii  ^t  'i^  l-f^^AJu  Xjti)^  ^  j«^JLa  bUJIa 
1^;^  !jJL;>5  ^JLaS  If  wXjoUm'^I  -L^  q*  ^l^y^  ^La^^I?  t^j»i\  (^30  lAie 

(^5<>J!  yfljJS  ^  !^1^  1ju»J>"  (•-^J^^  j^^LXmmO  ^jac  xofc'Lo  Q^  ^27^  --^H^ 
^^y  J  »Ua^  ,^i  jJUii  iAXfi^l  ^JJl  vJ^l  !JJ>  ^;;^I(5  *a9  lyttil 
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V  O^  ^'  ^/^  J^'^  *^  g/*^-  O'  ^  '5^'  *-**^^  <^'  *^^  ^S^!^J'\ 

lulc^  ^UUJt  v^a^lX^  ^13>  U  ft3^  ^^^  ^IjuUiJi  iJil^  »Uijo^  (^AJI 

**  Chapttr  on  wAat  cmutituta  Soundnnn  in  the  Report  of  one  Reporter 
on  the  Authority  of  Another^  with  Warning  againet  tuch  aa  have  erred 
on  ihe  eubject, 

"  One  of  our  contemporaries,  professing  a  knowledge  of  tradition,  has 
signed  respecting  what  constitutes  sound  and  unsound  reports,  in  Ian- 
gaaffe  which  it  would  be  well  judged,  and  perfectly  reasonable,  to  avoid 
speaking  of,  and  the  viciousness  of  which  might  well  be  left  unnoticed^ 
since  to  disregard  the  language  thus  obtruded  upon  us  would  be  another 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  it,  and  of  obscuring  the  remembrance  of  its  au- 
thor, beside  that  it  were  more  suitable  not  to  warn  the  ignorant  against 
what  they  know  nothing  of,  by  calling  attention  to  it.  'Yet,  because  we 
fear  bad  consequences,  in  the  end,  and  that  the  ignorant  may  l>c  deceived 
by  certain  novel  injunctions,  and  may  be  induced  to  put  confidence  in 
the  &Ise  views  of  errorists,  and  in  sayings  not  maintained  among  the 
doctors,  we  have  thought  fit  to  expose  the  viciousness  of  our  contempo- 
rary's language,  and  to  refute  his  notion  by  a  sufficiency  of  argument 
against  it.  This  I  propose  to  do,  with  no  reliance  upon  man.  Praise  • 
be  to  God  for  my  success,  if  He,  the  Great  and  Glorious,  wills  it. 

^'The  person  whose  language  we  design  to  speak  of,  and  whose  incon- 
siderateness  we  intend  to  set  forth  in  the  remarks  which  we  have  begun, 
imagines  that,  in  the  case  of  every  support  of  a  tradition  in  which  occurs 
tbe  expression  ' . . .  such  a  one,  on  the  authority  of  such  a  one,'  the 
two  are  known  to  have  been  of  one  and  the  same  generation  ;  whereas 
it  is  admissible  that  a  tradition  reported  on  the  authority  of  any  one 
was  heard  by  the  reporter  from  him,  and  was  uttered  to  the  reporter  by 
him,  though  it  be  not  known  for  certain  that  the  one  received  tradition 
orally  from  the  other,  and  though  we  find  it  not  stated,  in  any  report 
whatever,  that  the  two  ever  met,  or  spoke  tradition  one  to  the  other.  In 
his  opinion,  no  traditional  statement  (y^i*-)  which  has  come  down  in  the 
form  referred  to  avails  for  the  establishment  of  law,  nntil  one  absolutely 
knows  that  the  two  reporters  were  together  once  or  oflener  in  their  life 
time,  or  commanicated  tradition  orally  one  to  the  other,  or  until  one  gets 
hold  of  some  traditional  statement  wliich  distinctly  recognizes  that  the 
two  were  together,  or  met,  once,  at  least,  in  their  life-time ;  so  that,  if 
one  possesses  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  no  report  reaches 
him  which  implies  that  he  who  thus  reports  '  on  the  authonty  of  his 
alleged  master  did  actually  once  meet  him,  and  hear  some  teadition  from 
him,  the  statement,  as  transmitted  by  such  reporter,  wants  that  authority 
in  its  favor  which  is  constituted  by  a  person,  reported  from,  of  whom 
tach  knowledge  exists :  whereas  a  tradition  of  the  sort  here  described  is 
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legal  proof.  Moreorer,  in  bis  opinion,  a  traditional  statement  in  the  form 
referred  to  is  stopped  (v-i^3^),  until,  by  some  report  which  is  like  to 
that  in  question,  one  learns  of  the  reporter's  having  heard  more  or  less 
of  tradition  from  him  on  whose  authority  he  reports. 

**  Now,  this  language — may  God  mercifully  preserve  thee  from  defam- 
ing the  supports  of  tradition ! — is  strange,  innovating,  without  ground  in 
the  views  of  any  earlier  author,  and  not  favored  by  any  other  tradition- 
ist :  that  is  to  say,  the  language  universally  accepted  and  current  among 
those  conversant  with  traditional  statements  and  reports,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  is  this,  that  every  supporter  of  tradition,  being  a 
reliable  authority,  reports  on  the  authority  of  his  like,  and  that  his  hav- 
ing met  the  latter,  and  having  received  oral  instruction  in  tradition  from 
him,  consequently  upon  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  two,  is  a  thing 
to  be  admitted,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  fact,  although  one 
never  gets  hold  of  a  traditional  statement  that  the  two  were  at  any  time 
together,  or  ever  made  any  oral  communication  one  to  the  other.  A 
report  is,  therefore,  established,  and  the  legal  proof  which  it  involves  is 
binding,  unless  it  be  clearly  shown  that  the  reporter,  in  a  particular  case 
of  report  '  on  the  authority  of  another,  did  not  meet  him  whose  au- 
thority he  alleges,  or  did  not  receive  any  oral  instruction  in  tradition 
from  him ;  so  that,  however  uncertain  the  fact  may  be,  on  account  of 
that  possibility  cither  way  which  we  have  set  forth,  yet  the  report 
forever  rests  on  the  basis  of  oral  communication,  until  one  has  the 
demonstration  to  the  contrary  just  spoken  of. 

"  We  say,  then,  in  reply  to  him  who  has  set  on  foot  this  talk  of  which 
we  have  presented  the  substance,  or  rather  to  put  a  stop  to  it :  in  all 
that  thou  sayest,  thou  grantcst  that  the  traditional  statement  of  one 
reporter  who  is  reliable,  *  on  the  authority  of  a  reliable  reporter,  con- 
stitutes  legal  proof,  and  obligates  conduct;  and  then  thou  bringest  in  a 
condition,  and  sayest '  so  long  as  it  is  known  that  the  two  had  met  onco 
or  oftener,  or  that  the  one  had  received  some  oral  instruction  in  tradition 
from  the  other;'  but  how  dost  thou  ascertain  this  that  thou  conditionest 
to  be  a  fact,  on  the  authority  of  one  whose  word  is  binding  ?  and  if  such 
ascertainment  is  wanting,  what  becomes  of  all  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
notion  thou  hast  taken  up !  Should  he  pretend  that  even  a  single  one 
of  the  primitive  doctors  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  his  notion  as  to 
making  a  certain  condition  essential  to  the  confirmation  of  that  form  of 
traditional  statement  which  is  in  question,  most  certainly  neither  he  nor 
any  one  else  will  be  able  to  produce  such  an  expression.  But  if  he  pre- 
tends that  there  is  any  arfrumentatiye  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  opin- 
ion, we  reply  to  him  by  mquirins  what  that  proof  is.  Should  he  say  : 
*  I  adopt  this  language  because  I  have  found  reporters  of  traditional  state- 
ments, both  ancient  and  modem,  reporting  tradition  one  from  another, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  reporter  had  not  seen  him  on  whoso  author- 
ity he  reports,  and  had  not  heard  any  tradition  from  him.  For,  after  I 
saw  that  reporters  allowed  themselves  to  report  tradition  in  such  a  loose 
manner  (Jt^*^^  i^)y  without  any  oral  communication — loose  report^ 
according  to  fundamental  principles  which  wc  maintain  in  common  with 
all  who  are  conversant  with  traditional  statements,  not  being  lesal  proof 
— I  felt  it  to  be  veeessary,  for  the  reason  indicated,  to  investigate  re- 
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ipcctingr  the  fact  of  a  reporter's  having  heard  whatever  traditional  state- 
ment be  gives  *  on  the  authority  of*  another.  So,  now,  having  ascer- 
Uioed  that  the  former  did  receive  the  least  oral  instruction  in  tradition 
from  the  latter,  I  become  satisfied  of  the  validity  of  all  that  he  reports  on 
the  latter's  authority ;  but,  if  the  knowledge  of  that  fact  fails  me,  I  regard 
bis  statement  as  stopped  (^^t  c^^'i^t),  and  the  possibility  of  its  being 
I  loose  report  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  reason  for  rejecting  it  as  a  vehicle  of 
legal  proof — should  he  say  this,  wer  reply  as  follows  : 

*"  If  thou  regardest  a  traditional  statement  as  weak,  and  dost  renounce 
making  out  legal  proof  by  means  of  it,  on  account  of  the  possibility  of 
looseness  in  it,  thou  art  necessitated  not  to  consider  a  support  *  on  au- 
thority* (^ftJ^JtA  ^UamI)  as  stable  until  thou  seest  that  oral  communica- 
tion extends  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it  That  is  to  say,  in  the 
case  of  a  tradition  which  comes  to  us  with  the  support  of  ^  ,  .  Bish&m 
Bin  'Urwah,  on  the  authority  of  his  father,  on  the  authority  of  'A'ishah' 
—to  whom  may  God  be  gracious! — we  are  assured  that  Hish&m  heard 
tradition  from  his  father,  and  that  his  father  heard  from  'A'ishah — to 
^hom  may  God  be  gracious  1 — as  we  are  assured  that  'A'ishah  heard  tra- 
dition from  the  Prophet . . . ;  and  yet,  since  Hish&m  does  not  say,  in 
any  report  which  he  gives  on  his  father's  authority  :  *  I  heard  . . . ',  or 
'. . .  told  me,'  it  is  possible  tliat,  in  the  report  just  referred  to  as  an  ex- 
ample, there  belongs  between  him  and  his  father  some  other  guarantee, 
by  whom  he  was  told  it  on  his  father's  authority,  and  that  he  himself 
did  not  hear  it  from  his  father  (he  having  chosen  to  give  the  report 
loosely,  without  referring  it  to  him  from  whom  he  heard  it) ;  and,  as 
that  possibility  exists  in  respect  to  Hish&m's  reporting  *  on  the  authority 
of  his  father,  so  again  it  exists  in  respect  to  his  father's  reporting  '  on 
the  authority'  of  'A'ishah — to  whom  may  God  be  gracious !  So  must 
it  be,  also,  with  every  support  to  a  tradition  in  which  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  the  reporters  having  heard  it  one  from  another;  and,  even  if  it 
be  known,  in  general,  that  each  one  received  much  oral  instruction  in 
tradition  from  the  person  whose  authority  he  alleges,  still  it  may  be  true 
of  each  that,  in  some  of  his  reporting,  he  even  nan'ates  on  the  ascend- 
ing grade  [by  vi^otr*]  without  other  hearing  of  the  particular  tradition 
than,  on  the  authority  of  him  whom  he  names,  from  another;  and 
moreover  it  may  be  that  he  sometimes  gave  out  tradition  loosely,  '  on 
the  authority  of'  some  individual  mentioned,  without  naming  him  from 
whom  he  really  heard  it,  and  sometimes,  to  avoid  looseness,  was  careful 
to  name  the  guarantee  from  whom  ho  actually  took  it  up.  Indeed, 
what  we  have  here  suggested  is  a  fact  as  regards  tradition,  and  has  been 
notoriously  practised  by  reliable  traditionists  and  eminent  teachers  of  the 
science.  We  will  mention  a  number  of  instances  of  their  reporting  in 
the  mode  referred  to— if  it  be  the  will  of  the  Supreme  God — to  serve  as 
examples.    One  of  these  is  a  report  of  'as-Sikhtiy&n!,*  'Ibn  'al-Mub&rak,f 

*  A  tradltionist  of  the  city  of  JurjAn,  near  the  southern  end  of  the  CosphiD  Sea* 
who  diffd  A.  H.  806.    See  iUdb  Tab^  x.  104. 

t  One  of  the  most  critical  traditionists  of  Lis  time:  he  died  A.H.  181.  See 
Kitdb  Tab^  vi.  80. 
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Waki',  ^bn  Namtr,*  and  several  others,  on  the  anthority  of  Hi^h^m  Ibn 
'Urwab,  'on  the  authority  of  his  father,  on  the  autliority  of  'A'ishah — 
to  whom  may  God  be  gracious ! — namely :  *  I  was  in  the  habit  of  perfum- 
ing the  Messenger  of  God  ...  as  well  on  common  as  on  sacred  days,  Trith 
the  most  fracrrant  perfuma  I  could  find,'  a  report  which  is  identically  gpven 
out  by  'al-Laith  'Ibn  SaM,t  D&'ud  'al-'Att&r,  Humaid  Bin  'al-'Aswad, 
Wuhaib  Bin  Khalid,  and  ^\bi!^-'Uftftmah,^  on  the  anthority  of  Hisblim,  as 
having  said  that  he  was  told  it  by  'Utbm&n  Bin  *Urwah,  on  the  authority 
of  'Urwah,  on  the  authority  of  'A'ishah — to  whom  may  God  be  gracious ! 
— on  the  authority  of  the  Prophet . . .  Another  report  by  Hish&m,  *on 
the  authority  of  his  father,  on  the  authority  of  'A'ishah — to  whom  may 
God  be  gracious  ! — is  as  follows :  *The  Prophet ...  in  the  act  of  deyotion 
was  wont  to  lean  his  head  towards  me,  for  me  to  comb  it,  while  I  was  in 
my  monthly  state,'  which  M&lik  Bin  'Anas  reports,  identically,  on  the 
authority  of  'az-Zuhrl,  on  the  ^authority  of  'TJrwah,  on  the  authority  of 
'Amrali,  on  the  authority  of  'A'ishah — to  wliom  may  God  be  gracious ! 
— on  the  authority  of  the  Prophet . . .  Again,  it  is  reported  by  'az-Zuhrl 
and  Salih  'Ibn  'AbC»-Hass{ln,  on  the  authority  of  'AbCi-Salamah,  *on 
the  authority '  of  'A'ishah  . . .  that  '  the  Prophet . . .  was  accustomed  to 
kiss  while  performing  fast,*  a  traditional  statement  which  Yahya  Biu 
'Abii-Kathir§  gives  on  the  subject  of  kissing,  as  follows :  *  'AbCl-Salamah 
Biu  'Abd  'ar-Rahm&n  told  me,  that  he  was  told  by  'Uraar  'Ibn  'Abd  'al- 
'Azlz,  that  'Urwah  told  him,  that  he  was  told  by  'A'ishah  . . .  that  the 
Prophet . . .  was  wont  to  kiss  her  while  performing  fast.'  Again,  it  is 
reported  by  'Ibn  *Uyainah  ||  and  others,  *on  the  authority  of  'AmrCl  Bin 
Din&r,  on  the  authority  of  J&bir — to  whom  may  God  be  gracious ! — say- 
ing :  *  The  Prophet . , .  gave  us  horseflesh  for  food,  and  forbade  us  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  tame  asses,'  which  Haram&d  Biu  Zaid^  reports  on  the 
authority  of  'Ann-ii  and  of  Muhammad  Bin  'All,  on  the  authority  of 
Jabir ...  on  the  authority  of  the  Prophet . . .  There  are  many  other  such 
reports  which  it  would  take  long  to  enumei*ate ;  thase  here  mentioned 
are  sufficient  for  the  intelligent.  Now,  inasmuch  as  he  whose  language 
we  have  previously  set  fortli,  to  the  effect  that  a  tradition  is  corrupt  and 
weak  in  case  it  be  not  known  for  certain  that  the  reporter  heard  any  tra- 
dition from  liim  on  whose  authority  he  reports,  pretends  that,  on  account 
of  the  possibility  of  looseness  in  a  tradition,  one  is  bound  to  make  no 
use  for  legal  argumentation  of  the  report  of  a  person  of  whom  we  are 
assured  that  he  heard  tradition  from  him  on  whose  authority  he  reports, 
unless  this  assurance  is  conveyed  in  some  traditional  statement  which  it- 
self expresses  the  fact  of  oral  communication  by  one  to  the  other — it  ap- 
peal's from  wl\at  we  have  shown  of  the  practice  of  eminent  teachers  who 
have  handed  down  traditional  statements,  that  they  sometimes  give  out 
a  tradition  loosely,  without  mentioning  from  whom  they  heard  it,  and 

*  or  Kufnh.    'Al-Buklii^ri,  Mushm,  'Ibn  D&wiul,  'ibn  Mfijnh  nnd  othern.  are  raid  to 
have  received  trnditlons  on  his  riuthority.  He  died  A.H.  234.  See  Kitdb  fab^  viii,  2S. 

f  A  tcaclicr  of  'ibn  'al*Muharak  in  tradition,  whose  homo  was  Eg>'pt.     Ho  died 
A.  U.  175.     See  Kitdb  Tab.,  v.  55. 

t  Of  Kuf.ih :  he  died  A.  H.  201.    See  Kitdb  Tab.,  vi.  71. 

§  Died  A.  H.  129.     Sco  Kitdb  Tab,,  iv.  20. 

I  Of  Kufadi,  a  very  exact  teachur  of  tradition,  who  died  A.  H.  198.     See  KUdb 
Tab.,v\.\0. 
'  %  A  traditionist  of  Basrali,  who  died  A.  H.  179.    See  Kitdb  Tab.,  ▼.  65. 
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sometimes  are  careful  to  support  the  atatenient  in  the  form  of  something 
which  they  heard,  narrating  on  the  ascending  giade,  if  they  proceed  up- 
wardS)  and  on  the  descending  grade,  if  they  proceed  downwards,  as  we 
bare  made  it  plain  that  they  did.*  Moreover,  we  know  of  r.o  eminent 
teacher  of  primitive  times,  accustomed  to  employ  traditional  statements, 
and  to  scrutinize  supports  with  reference  to  their  soundness  or  unfound- 
aess,  equal  to  'as-Sikhtiy&nl,  'Ibn  'Aun,f  Mftlik  Bin  'Anas,  Shu^bah  Bin 
'al-Hajjaj,  Yahya  Bin  Sa'id  'al-Katt&n,t  and  'Abd  'ar-Rahm4n  abn  Mah- 
di,g  and  the  succeeding  traditiouists  who  have  investigated  the  matter 
of  the  explicit  mention  of  oral  communication  in  the  supports  of  tradi- 
tion, contended  for  by  him  whose  language  we  have  set  forth  ;  and  no 
one  of  these  was  ever  wont  to  inquire  whether  the  reporters  of  tradition 
did  in  fact  receive  oral  iustruction  from  those  on  whose  authority  they 
report,  except  when  a  reporter  was  known  to  disguise  tradition  (v^^ 
yMyJiAxIL),  and  noted  for  doing  so.  In  that  case,  indeed,  the  inquiry  was 
instituted  whether  the  individual  did  report  as  he  had  heard,  and  care- 
ful consideration  was  given  to  this  question,  in  order  to  avoid  all  com- 
plicity with  disguising.  But  as  to  looking  into  the  matter  irrcspcctively 
of  disguised  tradition,  in  the  way  approved  of  by  him  whose  language 
we  have  stated,  we  hear  of  no  such  thing  being  practised  by  those  whom 
wc  have  named,  or  by  any  other  eminent  teaclier.  'Abdallfih  Bin  Yazld 
'aMAns&r5,  who  saw  the  Prophet . . . ,  for  instance,  reports  *on  the  author- 
ity of*  Hudhaifah  and  of  'Abft-Mas'Qd  'al-'Ans&rt,  and  *  on  the  authority 
of  each  one  of  the  two,  a  tradition  which  he  refers  to  the  Prophet . . . , 
although,  in  reporting  it  on  their  authority,  he  makes  no  mention  of 
having  heard  it  from  them,  and  we  do  not  remember  any  report  which 
makes  it  appear  that  *Abdall&h  'Ibn  Yazid  ever  recited  tradition  as  a 
pnpil  of  Hudhaifah  or  of  'Ab(i-Mas*dd — to  both  of  whom  may  God  be 
gracious ! — nor  have  wc  found  it  explicitly  mentioned,  in  any  report, 
that  he  ever  saw  those  two  pci-sons.  No  traditionist,  either  of  past  time 
or  among  oureelves,  was  ever  heard  to  object  to  the  two  traditional  state- 
ments just  referred  to,  reported  by  'Abdall&h  'Ibn  Yazld,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Hudhaifah  and  of  'Abti-Mas'Qd,  as  inherently  weak ;  on  the  con- 
trary, all  persons  convei-sant  with  tradition,  whom  we  have  met,  regard 
these  and  whatever  are  like  them  as  being  sound  and  strong  in  their 
sapports,  and  approve  of  using  the  infoimation  thereby  transmitted,  and 
of  alleging  as  legal  proof  the  rules  (q^^)  and  reminiscences  ( ^ji) 
which  they  convey  to  us:  and  yet  he  whose  language  we  have  set  forth 
imagines  such  statements  to  be  wanting  in  solidity  and  precision,  until 
wo  find  out  by  investigation  that  the  reporter  did  hear  tradition  from 
him  on  whose  authority  he  reports. 

"  Were  we  to  proceed  to  enumerate  distinctly  all  the  traditional  state- 
ments, sound  in  the  opinion  of  traditiouists,  which  have  come  down  to 

*  For  explanatioQ  of  the  terms  "  ascending  grade"  and  **  descending  grade,"  see 
p.  79. 

+  Of  BaBrali :  ho  died  A.H.  151.    See  Kit&h  Tab.,  iv.  66. 

\  This  person  its  raid  to  have  been  the  lender  of  the  people  of  'Ir&k  in  the  science 
of  tradition,  and  to  have  been  deep  in  criticisui  respecting  reliable  authorities.  He 
died  A.  H.  1 98.    See  Kitdh  Tab.,  vi .  49. 

$  A  traditionist  of  Basrobi  who  died  A.  H.  198.    See  Kiidh  Tab.,  vil  1. 
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MS  from  those  whom  our  aiitlior  rcgfirds  ns  feeble  authorities,  we  should 
fail  10  aceomi)li:jh  the  iiiulfrtakinp:;  but  we  have  thought  proper  to  call 
attention  to  a  number  of  thcin,  which  may  servo  as  a  specimen  for  him 
whom  wc  herewith  make  an  en^l  of  replying  to.  For  instance,  'Abu- 
'Uilim^n  'an-Naluli  and  'Abu-K&fi'  'as  Sd'igh,  who  both  lived  in  the  days 
of  i^j^norance,  ami  also  liad  intercoui'sc  with  the  Companions  of  the  Mes- 
senger of  God  .  .  .  who  fought  at  Badr,  and  so  on,  and  both  of  whom 
transmitted  traditional  statements  on  tlieir  authority,  even  to  citing  tradi- 
tions toM  by  men  like  'Abd-nurairah,  'Ibn  'Umar,  and  their  friends,  give 
out,  each  of  them,  a  tradition  as  sustained  'on  the  authority  of*  'Ubaiy 
l^in  Ka'b — to  whom  may  GckI  be  gracious ! — on  tlie  authority  of  the 
Prophet . .  .  althoup[h  no  one  has  lieard,  by  any  express  report^  that 
they  two  e.ver  saw  'Ubaiy  or  ever  heard  any  tradition  from  him.  Again, 
'Ab<i-'AmrCi  'ash-Shaibft-iii,  wlio  lived  in  the  days  of  ignorance,  and  in 
the  time  of  the  Prophet .  . .  had  grown  to  bo  a  man,  as  well  as  'Abdi- 
Mannar  Wbdall&h  Bin  Sinhabarah,  gives  out  two  traditional  statements  as 
sustained,  *on  the  authority  of  'AhftMas'Od  'al-'Ans^ri,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Prophet .  . . ;  and,  again,  'Ubaid  Bin  'Umair,  who  was  born  in 
the  time  of  the  Propliet.  gives  out  a  tradition  as  sustained  *on  tlie  au- 
thority of  'Umm  Salamah,  wife  of  the  Prophet . . . ,  on  tho  authority  of 
the  Prophet;  and,  again,  Kais  Bin  'Abti-Ha,2im,  a  contemporary  of  tlie 
Prophet .  .  .  gives  out  three  traditional  statements  as  sustained  *on  the 
authority  of  'Abft-Mas'dd  'al-'Ans&ri,  on  the  authority  of  the  Prophet . . .; 
and,  again,  'AUl  'ar-Uahmdu  liin  'Abd-Laila,  who  committ«Ki  traditions 
to  memory  on  the  authority  of  'Umar  Bin  'al  KhattAb,  and  had  inter- 
course with  'All — to  both  of  whom  may  God  be  gracious  I — gives  out  a 
tradition  as  sustained,  *on  the  authority  of  'Anas  Bin  M&lik,  on  the  au- 
.  tliorily  of  thw  Prophet  . .  .;  and,  again,  Rib'i  Bin  Hii&sh  gives  out  two 
traditions  as  sustained,  *on  the  authority  of  'Imrdn  i3in  Husain,  on  the 
atuhority  of  tho  Prophet .  .  .  ,  and  one  tradition  'on  the  authority  of 
'Abd-Hakrah,  on  the  authority  of  the  Prophet .  .  . ,  although  Uib'i  beard 
tradition  from  'All  Bin  'AbuTtilib — to  whom  may  God  be  gracious  I — 
and  reports  on  his  authority;  and,  again,  Nafi'  'Ibn  Jubair  Bin  Mut'am 
gives  out  a  tradition  as  sustained,  'on  the  authority  of  'AbCl  Sliuraih 
'alKhuz&'l,  on  the  authority  of  the  Propliet. . .;  and,  again,  'an-Nu'ui^n 
Bin  'Abd-'Aiy&sh  gives  out  three  traditions  as  sustained, '  on  the  authority 
of  'x\bii-Sa'i(l  'al-Kliudii  —  to  whom  may  God  be  gracious! — on  tho 
authority  of  the  Prophet . . . ;  and,  again,  'Ata'  'Ibn  YazUl  'ad-Daithi  gives 
out  a  tradition  as  sustained,  'on  tho  authority  of  Tamim  'ad-Dari,  on  tho 
authority  of  the  Prophet .  .  .;  and,  again,  Sulaim&n  Bin  Yasar  gives  out 
a  tradition  as  sustained,  *on  the  authority  of  PAli'  'Ibn  Khadij,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Projdiet .  .  . ;  and,  again,  Hutnaid  Bin  'Abd  'ar-Kahni^n 
'al-llimyari  gives  out  traditions  as  sustained,  'on  the  authority  of  'Abd- 
llurairah,  on  tho  authority  of  the  Prophet .  .  . 

"Now,  as  for  all  these  follower  of  the  Prophet  in  the  second  degree, 
whoso  reporting  'on  tho  authority  of  Companions  whom  we  have  named 
is  here  noticed,  there  is  no  express  memorial,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  any 
report,  of  their  having  heard  tradition  from  those  whom  they  refer  to  as 
their  authorities,  nor,  in  any  traditional  statement  itself,  of  their  having 
ever  met  them ;  and  yet  the  supports  referred  to  are  held  to  be  sound  by 
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thoM  familiar  mth  traditional  statements  and  reports,  vfho  have  never, 
to  our  knowledge,  regarded  any  of  them  as  weak,  nor  sought  to  mako 
out  in  regard  to  them  the  fact  of  oral  comniiuiication  from  one  to  an- 
other of  the  reporters,  inasmuch  as  each  one  of  tliem  may  ]>ossil)ly  have 
beard  tradition  from  his  given  authority,  without  any  absurdity,  because, 
liring  at  the  period  they  did,  they  were  in  habits  of  intercourse  with  tho 
Companions. 

"This  new-fangled  talk  of  our  author  which  we  have  set  forth,  to  the 
effect  that  tradition  is  rendered  weak  by  the  cause  alleged,  is  too  trifling 
to  be  long  dwelt  upon,  or  brought  prominently  into  notice,  forasmuch  as 
it  is  an  innovation,  and  a  wrong-headed  way  of  treating  the  subject, 
which  no  primitive  traditionist  ever  gave  expression  to,  and  those  of 
later  times  know  nothing  of.  We  therefore  need  not  add  anything  by 
▼ay  of  refutation  of  it,  the  opinion  expressed  having  no  more  force  than 
we  have  represented,  either  in  itself  or  as  advocated  by  our  author.  May 
God  prosper  the  setting  aside  of  whatever  is  opposed  to  the  views  of  our 
doctors — in  Him  is  my  confidence  1" 

To  these  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  science  of  Mus- 
lim tradition  we  add  two  extracts  from  H.  and  J,,  which  introduce 
ns  to  the  collections  of  tradition  in  highest  repute  among  the 
Muslims,  and  furnish  some  dates  of  importance  m  the  history  of 
the  science,  already,  however,  in  part  anticipated  by  notes  on 
preceding  pages.    Our  first  extract  is  from  H.  :♦ 

v-*X]JI  jJum  ^^^  ^JJiA  ^^Li=uJl  ,t^^  q1  cV*-^  >>fr*^  JULfc  J  jij  (^'AJI 

U  tvXP  ^\  ^yL  ^\^  ^J^l\  ^^  ^  ^U^l  ^  ^^^ 
otjL&^S  sJuHS^  iut^^  \^fKf3J:l\^  fiV^I  ^y^^  o'^^'  O"^^"^  l5^'  5?>^ 

O*  OJ^  o'  -^J^  g-A-*^'  Jl^^  *^  Ij**^  L5"«^.  '^j^  (J^  (X^*^^ 
JU*5  iuUilij  ^iil\  LfcJLe  XjwaH  eopL>^!  ^y^  l^LJs,  Jo^j  ^^L^ 
u  Oju  U  Jf  Tijj^  ^^^  ^OJu  QLi=wJiJI  «JLc  oUj!  tc  xL^b^  o V^-^ 

♦  fol.  3,  red.  and  »«•«. 
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vl?Jij  J^Lil^  iui>^  ^Ui^lj  »^^^^^  iL5UaJI  1^^!  cr^'  ^'•'^'  ^ 
^^Ad^  '^dLftiJt^  b^bCJI^  J^lLmJI  |i\Afi^  ^tiAftJI^  j3M-<n!t  (^  ^JLamwo^  ^^L^I 

M  sXaAjj\  ^^^^  J^^  sXoUu  i^^  ^;;«  ^t  X^Uait  X^  ^y  US  U^|^ 

J^yi  ^  I402JU  w5^v>j;*-!3  (^^3  vl^'  '^  ^y  »^^^'  r^"^^^'  ^ 

-LssUall  Q*  vy^Iai^  Jo  ju!  ^^^L53j|  ^  JJiij  \Si\  liyi^  *lPj  jL».  >^ 

O'il  wUjS  ^'y^'  vJwXs>  tX*j^  ii^:cX5»-  ^^yyu*M^  LT-*^  CJ^^-'^  '*-' 
j^iSjJPj^S  ^UfiKii  .tito-J^  ^^yuJl  i^fcUUd  i  j-«J>t  kx>l  u»^*iK  *>) 
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«AA*ij  qU^-  ^t  ^^^  JJufl^  iuLxfi  uAAfli  UK  viAjOL^'if!^  ^^yuJI  qK'  lu^ 

j^j)  ^  Lil  g^  JJU^  JL>Ji  i^bUfi  cr  o*^^  ^jJIj)  eov>^l3  i^J^ 

L5y!!)  o^'  o"-^  O^'^  '^J^  O^'  l^^l^^  *^  '^^^b  vV^L;^'  '^ 

JLfr{  M^  AjJLc  Jlc  ^^^  J^  Oiyi?  UUait^  Luoju  l^JLo 

^  J^jb  j^^  o^^'-^  L5^y^  C*'^'^  r^-**^  ^>^3  l5;I-^^  g5^ 

^'^aaJ!  j^  v£>o^lj>^t  cr  r'-**^'  ^J^'  V^'  «^  ^y^"  '^^  .>''*^' 
^j<vi#^  Vy^JLjuit  U?.),h}   iuC^t  .L^U&IL   L^xa^nmJ^  v^Litcalt^   qLa^I^ 

yU^^^f^Kuu  JlJ»^  dJLa  i-^<-^  »pbii3Ao{  ^  ^{  c^>^!  (i^t  V^  '^^^^ 

^>^>5^  UjU9  JJj?  aJL?^  q^J  v,;^a<JI  (j-oU  aU:^  Oi?^!5  v^r^'  l^^'*^' 

Sjiul'u.Sxi'^^  ^\^  gV*^  Vl^  i  L^^i^A^'   ^J^'   "^3   ^>^  8;i5' V-Axlft 

^j^t  U  Jld^  obbCaJI^  QLwMiS^t^  -.L^Uait  ^JU:  XUa^.^  ^i,mo,iJ^  J^  W^V. 
/Oj  jjlti  JJi^  jO^^  *5y  J^  Q^'iX^J  vJuj1  J^i3>iLi  Loy^«^  l-ijj^j>  L^ 

«5^/:i5  J.aJL5^  ^  A*^?  (•U'^Jl^  ^UJ!  i^Lc^lj  i^Lq  flA%  jJLwOj 

▼OL.  Til.  18 
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"  Section, 

"  Since  the  grades  of  sound  tradition  differ  one  from  another,  and  some 
sound  traditions  are  sounder  than  others,  be  it  known  that  the  Sahik  of 
'al-Bukh&rt  is  established  in  the  estimation  of  traditionists  as  superior  to 
all  other  books  of  human  authorship,  so  that,  as  they  say, '  the  Sahth  of 
'al-Bukh^rl  is  the  most  peifect  of  books,  next  to  the  Book  of  God.* 
Some  of  the  people  of  the  West,  however,  attach  greater  weight  to  Mus- 
lim's Sahih  than  to  that  of  'al-Bukh&ri ;  though  every  one  says  that  this 
preference  is  based  upon  particulars  relative  to  nicety  of  expression, 
together  with  the  fullness  of  that  collection,  the  arrangement,  and  the 
preservation,  in  the  supports,  of  references  to  minute  points  and  nice  dis- 
tinctive marks — all  which  is  aside  from  the  subject-matter,  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  question  of  the  soundness  and  strength  of  a  tradition, 
and  points  therewith  connected,  as  regards  which  there  is  no  book  equal 
to  the  Sahih  of  'al-Bukh4ri,  since  the  guarantees  whom  he  relies  upon 
unite  every  quality  taken  into  account  with  reference  to  soundness  of  tra- 
dition. Others,  agiin,  hesitate  about  preferring  either  of  the  two  to  the 
other.    The  true  view  is  the  first  which  we  have  stated. 

"That  tradition  which  both  Muslim  and  'al-Bukh&rl  give  out  is  said 
to  be  agreed  upon  (vJua^),  *  provided,'  as  the  Shaikh  says,  *  it  be  given 
on  the  authority  of  one  and  the  same  witness  of  the  Prophet ;'  and  the 
traditions  thus  agreed  upon  are  said  to  amount,  in  number,  to  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  twenty-six.  To  be  brief,  that  which  the  two 
masters  agree  upon  is  preferred  to  all  other  tradition ;  next  comes  that 
which  'al-Bukh^ri  alone  gives  out ;  then,  that  which  Muslim  alone  gives 
out ;  then,  that  which  answers  to  the  stipulation  of  both  'al-Bukh4ri  and 
Muslim;  then,  that  which  answers  to  the  stipulation  of  'al-Bukh&rt 
alone ;  theu,  that  which  answers  to  the  stipulation  of  Muslim  alone ;  and 
lastly,  that  which  is  reported  by  other  eminent  teachers  strenuous  for 
soundness,  and  which  they  regard  as  sound.  There  are,  therefore,  seven 
subdivisions.  The  force  of  the  expression :  *  stipulation  of  'al-Bukh&ri  and 
Muslim'  is  that  the  given  guarantees  of  a  tradition  were  characterized  by 
those  qualities  which  the  guarantees  relied  upon  by  'al-Bukh&ri  and  Mus- 
lim possessed,  namely,  retentiveness,  integrity,  and  freedom  from  sepa- 
rateness,  indeterminateness,  and  carelessness.  Another  explanation  of 
the  expression:  'stipulation  of 'al-Bukh^ri  and  Muslim'  is  this,  that  it 
denotes  an  identity  of  the  guarantees  of  a  tradition  with  those  whom  they 
two  rely  upon.  The  discussion  of  this  point  has  been  drawn  out  to  a 
great  length :  we  have  given  an  account  of  it  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Felicity  (»v>L«.%J!  Jum  *■  i^). 

"  Section, 

**  Sound  traditions  are  not  confined  to  the  Sahihs  of  'al-Bukh&rl  and 
Muslim,  nor  are  these  two  works  all  the  Sahihs.  On  the  contrary,  these 
are  two  among  the  SahUis;  nor  do  their  authors  bring  forward,  in  the 
two  books,  all  those  traditions  which,  in  their  opinion  and  according  to 
their  stipulation,  are  sound,  to  say  nothing  of  such  as  are  sound  in  the 
view  of  others  than  themselves.  Says  'al-Bukh&ri :  'I  have  brought  for- 
ward, in  this  my  book,  nothing  but  sound  tradition,  and  have  also  Idfl 
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out  many  traditions  which  are  sound ;'  and  Muslim  says :  *  Whatever  tra- 
ditions I  have  brought  forward  in  this  book  are  sound,  while  I  do  not  say 
that  what  I  have  left  out  is  weak  tradition.'  Yet,  doubtless,  in  this  leav- 
ing out  and  bringing  forward  there  was  that  sort  of  particularization  which 
belongs  to  those  acts,  either  in  respect  to  soundness  or  in  respect  to  some 
other  points  kept  in  view.  'Al-H4kim  'Ab<i-'Abdall&h  'an-Nls&pdrl  com-  . 
posed  a  book  which  he  called  the  Repaired  Sahth  (^.sXUmM),  a  name 
signifying  that  in  this  book  were  brought  forward  by  him  sound  tradi- 
tions which  'al-Bukh^rl  and  Muslim  had  left  out,  mended  and  repaired, 
some  according  to  the  stipulation  of  both  of  the  two  masters,  others 
according  to  the  stipulation  of  one  or  other  of  the  two,  and  others  still 
according  to  other  stipulation  than  theirs  ;*  and  this  author  says  that 
*'al-Bukh&ri  and  Muslim  did  not  judge  other  traditions  than  those  which 
they  brought  forward  in  their  two  books  to  be  unsound,'  adding :  *  for 
all  that  this  has  been  asserted,  in  our  time,  by  a  party  of  the  "  Innovating 
Sect,"  who  have  protruded  their  tongues  in  reproach  against  the  eminent 
teachers  of  religion,  with  the  words :  "  All  the  traditions  which  are 
sound,  in  your  view,  do  not  come  up  to  the  number  of  ten  thousatid." ' 
Moreover,  'a]-Bukh4ri  himself  is  reported  to  have  said :  '  I  have  com- 
mitted to  memory  one  hundred  thousand  sound  traditions,  and  two 
hundred  thousand  unsound ' — and  it  is  plain,  and  God  knows,  that  he 
means  to  speak  of  that  which  is  sound  according  to  his  own  stipulation 
—whereas  the  sum  total  of  what  he  has  brought  forward  in  his  book, 
repetition  included,  is  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  tra- 
ditions, and,  exclusive  of  repetition,  four  thousand. 

"  Sahths  have  been  composed,  also,  by  later  eminent  teachers,  for  ex- 
ample: the  Sahth  of  'Ibn  Hazimah,f  surnamed  the  *lmkm  of  'Imfiims, 
^ho  was  the  master  of  'Ibn  Hibb&n,  and  in  praise  of  whom  'Ibn  Hibb&n 
says;  'I  have  not  seen,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  any  one  of  nicer  per- 
ception with  regard  to  what  constitutes  a  traditional  law,  or  whose  mem- 
ory was  more  stored  with  sound  memorials — all  traditional  laws  and  tra- 
ditions were  present  to  his  mind ;'  and  the  Sahth  of  'Ibn  Hibb^n,J  the 
pupil  of  'Ibn  Hazlraah,  a  reliable  authority  of  superior  qualifications,  an 
eminent  teacher  of  high  intelligence,  of  whom  'al-HAkim  says :  *  'Ibn 
Hibbin  was  a  repository  of  learning,  a  living  dictionary,  a  store-house  of 
tradition  and  instruction  in  duty,  and  a  man  of  genius ;'  and  that  called 
the  Repaired  Sahth,  by  'al-H^kim  'Abii-'Abdall4h  'an-Nis&pArl,  the  mem- 
orizer,  the  reliable  authority,  whose  book  has,  to  its  injury,  that  want 
of  strict  legitimacy  which  we  have  referred  to,  and  to  whom  people  have 
made  the  objection  that  Ibn  Hazlmah  and  'Ibn  Hibb^n  are  of  more 
weight  and  stronger  than  'al-H&kim,  as  well  as  more  nice  and  elegantly 
discriminating  in  respect  to  supports  and  texts ;  and  the  Selection 
firm  the  Sahih  (ojUj^t),  by  the  memorizer  Bh\yk'  'ad-Dtn  'al-Makdasl,§ 
who  also  brought  out  sound  traditions  which  are  not  in  the  SahtJu  of 

*  A  simflar  account  of  ibis  book  is  given  by  HAji  Khalfab,  y.  521,  who  puts  th« 
death  of  the  author  A.  H.  406. 

t  Died  A.  H.  31 1.    His  Sakih  is  mentioned  by  H&ji  Ehalfah,  iv.  99. 

t  See  Hdji  Khalf.  Lex.,  iv.'99. 

§  Mentiooed  by  Haji  Khalfah,  t.  440,  who  gives  for  the  title  of  the  work 
'^'ifukhidrah/i  ^al-HacUih,  and  says  that  the  author  died  A.  H.  648. 
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'al-Bukh&ri  and  Muslim,  whose  book  is  said  to  be  more  nice  than  the  Re- 
paired Sahth;  and  the  Sahih  of  'Abii-'Aw&nah  and  that  of  'Ibn  'as-Sakan  ;* 
and  the  Marrow  of  the  Sahth  (^yJAUl),  by  'Ibn  J&rtid.f  All  these  books 
are  designated  as  SahiJiSj  though  a  certain  set  of  persons  discriraiDate 
with  regard  to  them,  as  well  in  the  spirit  of  strenuous  purism  as  with 
impartial  criticism — there  is  one  who  knows,  superior  to  all  instructed 
men — God  knows. 

''Section, 

*'  The  six  books,  universally  known  and  of  established  authority  within 
the  pale  of  Isl£lm,  called  the  Six  Sahths^  are  the  Sahth  of  'al-bukh&rl, 
the  Sahih  of  Muslim,  the  Jdmi'  of  *'at-Tarmidhl,  the  Sunan  of  'Abtl- 
D&wud,  the  Sunan  of  'Ibn  MAjah,J  and  the  Muwatta' — which  last  is  by 
some  put  in  the  place  of  'Ibn  M&jah's  collection,  and  was  preferred  by 
the  author  of  the  J&mi^  'al-  UsHl.  But  these  last  named  four  books  em- 
brace traditions  of  more  than  one  class,  namely,  both  sound,  fair,  and 
weak :  the  Six  Sahlhs  are  so  named  by  way  of  ascribing  to  them  a  cer- 
tain superiority ;  and  the  author  of  the  Masdhth  calls  all  traditions  given 
out  "By  others  than  the  two  masters  fair,  which  is  a  derived  form  of  ex- 
pression, either  allied  to  the  usage  of  that  term  in  common  parlance,  or 
being  a  new  technical  application  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Some 
persons  say  tliat  the  book  of  'ad-D&riml  §  is  more  worthy  and  suitable  to 
be  ranked  as  the  sixth  book,  because  fewer  guarantees  marked  by  any 
weakness  are  relied  upon  in  it,  and  traditions  undetermined,  or  separate, 
are  rarely  introduced,  while  it  has  some  supports  of  a  superior  character, 
and  its  trebly  supported  traditions  (oLobL^)  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  'al-Bukh&rl.l| 

"  These  which  we  have  mentioned  are  the  most  noted  books  of  tradi- 
tion ;  but  others  are  in  extensive  repute.  Indeed,  'as-Suydti,  in  the 
ITitdb  JamV  'aj-Jawd,mi\  cites  many  books,  to  the  number  of  more  than 
forty,  as  containing  both  sound,  fair,  and  weak  traditions,  and  says :  *•  I 
have  not  brought  out,  as  contained  in  either  book,  any  tradition  to  which 
is  attached  the  stigma  of  being  made  up,  which  traditionists  have  agreed 
to  leave  out  and  reject — God  knows.'  The  author  of  the  MishMt^  also, 
in  the  preface  to  his  book,  mentions  a  multitude  of  eminent  teachers  of 
tradition,  of  devout  lives,  namely :  'al-Bukh&rl,  Muslim,  the  eminent 
teacher  M&lik,  the  eminent  teacher  'ash-Shifi'i,  the  eminent  teacher 
'Ahmad  Bin  Hanbal,  'at-Tarmidhl,  'Abii-Dliwud,  'an-NasA'i,  'Ibn  M&jah, 
'ad-D§.riml,  'ad-D&rakutni,  'al-Baihaki,  Razin,  etc.,  about  whom  we  have 
written  in  a  special  book  entitled  the  Complete  Statement  of  the  Names 
of  the  Guarantees  of  Tradition  (JL>-J^  ^W  S0<^  JUi""^!) — depending 
upon  God's  providence,  and  asking  His  aid  from  first  to  last" 

*  The  Sahih  of  'Ibn  'as-Sakan,  who  died  A.  H.  368,  is  called  by  HAji  Kbalfah 
'as  Sahih  'al-Muntaka.  See  iv.  99, 100.  The  work  of  'Ab(i-*Aw&nah  here  referred  to 
appears  to  be  an  epitome  of  Muslim's  Musnad,  entitled  MustakhraJ  'Abi^Awdneik: 
the  author  died  A.  H.  816.    See  Hdji  Khalf.  Lex^  v.  620. 

t  See  HiS^i  Khalf  Lex.,  vi.  167. 

i  See  Hdji  Khalf  Lex.,  iii.  621.    The  author  died  A.  H.  278. 

§  Entitled  Musnad  'adDdrimi,  The  author  died  A.  H.  268.  See  Kitdb  Tab^ 
ix.  17  and  H^i  Khalf  Lex.,  v.  639. 

I  There  is  another  work  by  'ad-D&rimi,  entitled  Thaldihiydt  'ad-Ddrimi,  See 
U^  Khalf  Xex.,  ii.  492. 
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Oar  last  extract  is  from  J.  :* 

/f^"^^  ^3  '^  cr*  J^3  1^1-^^^^  v^>^^ud  .^JLwf^  J^  (/^'-^!d  io:MJI.:^ 

C>i  v^J^  c5;^"=^!^  *:».^5  05s*r5  g;'  *^  '^^^  Uh*:!^5  CW;'^  l5'>^'' 
aL]  oL«^  ajU^  C)i:^^^3   ^jl  *'*^  6)y^  CT*  v;>J^  ^f^  vl^sIaJ  m^I 

oU  ^»LMyo^  t^Li?.  Q«  ^E5^y>  iuyu  c;v^.L«3  ^^r..'^**^^  ^^^'^^  ^^^  JoAii 
^Ij  e/V«**^^  \jr^^  Q^'  qI^j  e;y*:».^5  u^^^  ^s^>^  i^^  ^^^*«*jy4 

;^Lmaju  j^L^t^   N*UaLj;3  y^i^^  Xam   L(J  i>J33   ^(Ujii^  C^^U^3  LTM^- 
(jfi^t^  ajUaI^^  O^/^^  ^5^-^"^'  ^^^  ^^  ^33  'Si^  g^!d  (j<m3-  iUam 

u^-AMi^  qUS'  iuuM  jjjLxuuo  oU^  iuU  <^>I^^  c:;h^3  gj^  ^^^  ^3 

«  Chapter  Fourth. 

"  Namei  of  OwirantttM. 

**Th6  teim  'witness'  (^Ls^uaii)  denotes  any  Muslim  who  saw  the 
Prophet .  .  • ,  or,  as  the  professed  teachers  of  the  foundations  of  religion 
taj,  one  who  had  long  sittings  with  him ;  and  the  term  '  follower  in  the 
leoond  degree'  (^Ui!)  means  anj  Muslim  who  was  associated  with,  or, 
as  is  also  said,  who  met^  a  witness.  So  much  is  most  plain.  But  to  look 
into  all  the  distinctions  of  names,  titles,  epithets,  and  degrees,  which  be- 
long to  the  science,  and  to  apply  them  to  these  and  the  succeeding  orders 
of  reporleiB,  would  be  a  long  affair. 

♦  pages  0,  7. 
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"MMik  died  at  Madinah  in  the  year  179,  and  was  bom  in  93,  or  91, 
or  94,  or  97.  'Ahti  Hanifah  died  at  Baghd&d  in  150,  aged  seventj 
years.  'Ash-Sh&fi'i  died  in  Egypt  in  204,  and  was  bom  in  160.  'Abroad 
Bin  Hanbal  died  at  Baghd&d  in  241,  and  was  born  in  164.  'Al-Bukh&ri 
was  born  on  Friday,  the  13tb  of  Shauw&I,  in  the  year  194,  and  died  on 
the  night  of  the  festival  succeeding  Ramadh&n,  in  the  year  256,  in  the 
city  of  Khartank  in  Bukh&r&.  Muslim  died  at  Nis&b&r  in  261,  aged 
fifty-five  years.  'Abd-D&wud  died  at  'al-Basrab  in  277.  'At-Tarmidhl 
died  at  Tarmidh  in  279.  'An-Nasll'i  died  in  the  year  303.  'Ad-D&ra- 
kutnl  died  at  Baghd&d  in  385,  iind  was  born  there  in  306.  'Al-H&kim 
died  at  Nis&btlr  in  405,  and  was  born  there  in  321.  'Al-Baihaki  was 
bom  in  334,  and  died  at  Nis&bdr  in  458. 

"End  of  the  treatise,  etc." 
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Note  by  the  Translator. 

Thb  following  memoir  is  a  translation  but  in  part.  The  learned 
author  has  written  the  whole  of  the  Grammar  and  some  other  parts  in 
English,  which  has  needed  very  little  correction.  The  original  is  written 
in  so  pare  a  Greek  style,  that  any  one  who  has  studied  the  ancient 
Greek  might  read  it,  occasionally  noticing  an  interesting  change  of 
meaning  without  a  change  of  form,  or  the  reverse.  If  all  oar  Greek 
Profeasors  should  study  the  living  Greek,  in  Greece,  it  would  reanimate 
the  dead  language,  and  clothe  it  with  a  new  power  and  beanty. 

We  are  confident  that  this  article  will  he  acceptaUe  to  American 
acholarsy  both  for  its  intrinsic  merits  and  a»  a  specimen  of  the  present 
literature  and  learning  of  the  Greeks.  e.  b. 


This  memoir  on  the  Language  of  the  Gypsies  will  be  divided 
into  five  sections,  as  follows :  1st.  Introductory  remarks  on  the 
history  and  present  condition  of  the  Gypsy  race ;  2nd.  General 
explanation  of  the  character  and  connections  of  their  language, 
and  a  critical  estimate  of  the  works  which  have  hitherto  appeared 
upon  the  subject;  Srd.  A  vocabulary,  with  comparative  ety- 
mologies from  the  Sanskrit  and  other  languages ;  4th.  A  com- 
parison of  the  phonetical  system  of  the  Gypsy  with  that  of  the 
oanskrit ;  5th.  A  grammar  of  the  language. 

VOL.   VII.  19 
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SECTION    I. 
History  of  the  Gypsies. 

Most  of  the  writings  relating  to  the  Gypsies  have  hitherto 
been  unsatisfactory  and  obscure.  In  various  ways,  laborious 
and  learned  writers  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  origin  and 
affinities  of  these  nomadic,  wandering  people,  who  dwell  or  roam 
in  the  midst  of  us,  but  are  generally  regarded  with  aversion  and 
disgust. 

The  leading  subject  of  this  memoir  will  be  the  language  and 
origin  of  the  Gypsies,  and  not  their  customs  and  history.  A 
few  preliminary  notices,  however,  may  help  the  reader  to  appre- 
ciate what  we  shall  offer  in  regard  to  their  language. 

A  valuable  authority  upon  the  Gypsies  of  Western  Europe  is 
the  Englishman  George  Borrow.  His  work,  "The  Zincali,  or  an 
Account  of  the  Gypsies  of  Spain,''  exhibits  from  beginning  to  end 
'  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  peopje,  speaking  their 
own  language  with  such  facilitv,  and  with  such  a  knowledge  of 
their  habits  and  customs,  that  he  was  everywhere  received  as  a 
veritable  Gypsy.  His  vocabulary  of  the  language  is  invaluable, 
although,  as  we  shall  see,  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
Sanskrit  prevented  his  carrying  forward  his  most  useful  labors 
to  the  desired  consummation. 

In  1417,*  in  the  reign  of  Sigismond,  emperor  of  the  Bomans 
and  king  of  Hungary,  the  Gypsies  first  appeared  in  Europe,  to 
the  number  of  about  three  thousand.  They  resided  first  in  Mol- 
davia, and  thence  spread  through  Transylvania  and  Hungary. 
A  part,  led  by  Ladislaus  their  chief,  having  obtained  leave  to 
settle  upon  the  crown-lands,  and  living  unmolested  under  the 
protection  of  the  autocrat,  gradually  adopted  the  religion  of  the 
country  which  they  inhabited.  A,na,  to  the  present  time,  such  is 
the  very  common  custom  of  this  race :  everywhere  they  adopt 
the  common  worship,  caring  little  for  its  dogmas. 

They  received  from  Sigismond  the  privilege  of  having  their 
own  cnief,  but  this  was  taken  from  tnem  in  1609.  In  1782, 
according  to  the  census  of  that  time,  there  were  about  50,000 
Gypsies  in  all  Hungary,  but  their  number  afterwards  diminished. 
In  vain  did  Joseph  II.  endeavor  to  civilize  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  Hungary,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Gypsies  themselves,  they  have  retained  their 
original  language  in  the  highest  degree  of  purity. 

They  are  now  found  scattered  over  Europe,  and  through 
Russis^  excepting  the  province  of  Petersburg,  whence  thev  were 
Jong  since  expelled.     They  also  prefer  the  extended  and  fruitful 

*  BataiUard,  as  we  shaU  presently  see,  gives  an  ealier  date  than  tliis. 
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plains  of  Interior  Eussia,  where  they  find  abundant  pasturage 
for  their  horses,  to  the  trade  in  which  they  are  so  much  addicted. 
But  nowhere  have  they  been  so  fortunate  as  in  the  province  of 
Moscow,  where  many  of  them  have  magnificent  dwelhngs,  splen- 
did carriages,  and  near  relationship  with  highborn  Russians, 
preserving  that  singular  good  fortune,  the  sweet  voice  of  the 
maidens,  peculiar  to  their  uncultivated  tribes,  and  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Russians. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  says  a  French 
historian,  the  Gypsies  appeared  in  Paris,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two.  The  French  looked  upon  them  as 
most  Satanic  witches,  -  and  persecuted  them  with  such  severity 
that  they  fled  into  Spain. 

In  Spain  they  are  numerous,  in  certain  large  cities,  having 
quarters  called  Oitanerie,  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate,  were  both  favorable  to  this  roaming  race. 
The  most  part  took  refuge  in  Andalusia,  where  they  live  to  this 
day,  no  longer  nomadic,  out  laboring  in  the  cities  and  villages. 

A  celebrated  law  of  Charles  III.,  who  deceased  in  1788,  intro- 
duced a  healthy  and  saving  amelioration  into  the  life  of  the  race, 
which  had  become  intolerable  from  its  addiction  to  theft  and 
robbery.  What  the  civil  arm  and  the  severest  laws  were  power- 
less to  do,  this  wise  law  speedily  effected.  Charles  repealed  the 
inhuman  laws  which  had  been  published  against  the  Gypsies, 
invited  them  to  dwell  fearlessly  with  the  native  Spaniards,  and 
secured  to  them  the  privileges  of  education  and  of  participation 
in  civil  offices.  While  he  threatened  to  punish  the  Gypsies  who 
did  not  conform  to  the  law,  he  invited  the  Spaniards  to  forget 
their  ancient  hatred,  and  live  with  them  under  the  laws  and 
government,  as  children  of  the  same  country. 

This  law,  as  also  the  philanthropy  of  the  monarch,  had  a  great 
effect  upon  the  Gypsies.  They  collected  into  cities  and  villages, 
abandoned  their  thievish  life,  and,  forgetting  past  evils,  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  common  labors  of  civilized  existence. 

But  this  law,  the  like  of  which  Europe  had  not  then  seen, 
had  the  fiate  of  many  other  laws,  in  not  attaining  its  immediate 
design,  which  was  to  make  the  Gypsies  forget  their  language, 
and  become  Catholic  Christians  and  faithful  Spaniards.  No 
such  result  followed,  and  they  remain  to  this  day,  in  Spain,  as 
elsewhere,  a  distinct  race,  and  having  a  language  common  to  all 
the  branches  dispersed  through  the  world. 

They  appeared  in  England  about  three  centuries  ago,  where 
they  were  mercilessly  persecuted.  Most  of  them  were  hung  as 
magicians  and  satanic  witches.  A  few  survivors  concealed  them- 
selves in  dens  and  caves,  and  came  out  only  in  the  night  to  beg 
their  food.  As  the  rage  of  the  bigoted  masses  softened  down, 
the  starved  and  naked  Gypsies  reappeared,  and,  spreading  them- 
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selves  according  to  their  national  custom,  remained  in  different 
places  and  cities  of  England. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  foggy  and  sunless  climate  of 
England  has  civen  to  the  Gypsies  more  muscular  strength  and 
beauty  than  their  fellow-countrymen  have  elsewhere,  and  more 
even  than  the  English  have  in  a  similar  rank  of  lifa 

Every  where  the  Gypsy  race  is  strongly  marked  by  similar 
traits  and  customs. 

They  are  celebrated  dealers  in  horses,  thev  are  famous  horse- 
doctors,  their  old  women  are  noted  fortune-tellers,  and  the  young 
women  drive  a  very  profitable  business  in  singing  love-songs, 
decent  and  indecent,  in  the  streets  and  public  places. 

They  have  no  principles,  they  serve  no  God  but  the  God  of 
gain  and  fraud,  they  conform  to  all  religions.  They  excite  the 
voluptuous  passions  of  others,  but  they  rarely  fall  themselves 
into  the  sins  which  they  lead  others  into.  A  merciless  death 
hangs  over  the  woman  who  has  illicit  intercourse,  whether  with 
a  Gypsy  or  a  foreigner. 

I  have  followed  Borrow  in  his  general  description  of  the  Gyp- 
sies of  Europe.  As  regards  those  in  Turkey  and  in  the  Walla- 
chian  provinces,  or  rather  in  all  those  countries  formerly  known 
under  the  denomination  of  Dada,  I  must  refer  tl^e  reader  to  other 
authorities,  who  have  treated  the  subject  more  at  length,  particu- 
larlj  as  my  remarks  upon  their  dialect  may  be  elucidated  by 
their  history  and  social  position  in  these  countries. 

The  latest  writer  on  the  Gypsies  is  J.  A.  VaiUanlt?  This  au- 
thor resided  for  many  years  in  the  Danubian  provinces,  and  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  history  of  the  numerous  Gypsies 
scattered  over  those  countries.  In  describing  the  origin  of  these 
people,  whose  emigrations  he  makes  coeval  with  those  of  the 
ancient  world,  he  launches  himself  into  such  an  ocean  of  crude 
and  undigested  learning,  he  unites  such  wild  theories  with  posi- 
tive fiEkCts,  he  distorts  ancient  history  in  such  an  unphilosopbical 
manner,  that  the  reader  never  knows  where  he  is,  or  whither  he 
is  drifting.  With  the  exception  of  his  valuable  remarks  on  the 
noble  efforts  of  the  Hospoaars  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  to 
liberate  from  bondage  and  oppression  so  many  Gypsies  in  those 
provinces,  his  work  is  of  little  value,  either  in  a  historical  or 
a  philological  point  of  view.  He  appears  to  have  studied  these 
people  for  a  long  time,t  and  he  would  have  bestowed  an  ines- 
timable boon  upon  philology  and  ethnography,  if,  like  Borrow, 
he  had  given  us  a  vocabulary  of  the  dialect  of  the  Wallachian 
Gypsies,  to  which  he  appears  to  have  paid  little  attention,  though 

♦  he^  Bdmea— HUtoire  Vraie  dM  VraU  Boh^mienfl,  par  J.  A.  Yaillant,  Fonda- 
tear  da  College  Interae  de  Bucarest.    Paris,  1867. 

f  "  Je  n'aurai  point  k  regretter  les  dlxhult  aaa^es  que  j'ai  employ^  k  la  bible 
de  lenr  acience."  p.  22. 
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he  confesses  that  the  foandation  of  their  language  is  Sanskrit.* 
Though  .he  confesses  in  another  place  that  their  language  is 
the  only  criterion  of  their  origin,-f  it  appears  strange  that  he 
has  not  based  his  work  on  this  idea,  by  which  their  mysterious 
history  would  have  been  still  farther  elucidated. 

Later  writers  on  the  social  and  political  history  of  the  Danu- 
bian  provinces  have  followed  Vaillant  as  an  authority  on  the 
Gypsies,  so  numerous  in  those  countries  and  in  the  provinces  of 
Turkey  south  of  the  Danube.  As  no  general  persecutions  ever 
took  place  against  them,  either  on  religious  or  political  grounds, 
they  have  l^n  suffered  to  live  quietly  in  those  provinces,  and 
have  multiplied  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are  superior  in  num- 
ber to  their  fellow-countrymen  in  all  the  other  states  of  Europe. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  political  state  of  Turkey 
are  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  give  even  an  approximate  estimate 
of  its  inhabitants.  What  coniSdence  then  can  we  giv.e  to  Vail- 
lant's  statistics,:]:  who  makes  the  number  of  Gypsies  residing  in 
Wallachia  125,000,  in  Moldavia  137,000,  Turkey  200,000,  Tran- 
sylvania and  the  Banat  of  Temeswar  140,000— total  602,000  ?§ 
According  to  the  same  author,  the  number  of  Gypsies  scat- 
tered over  Europe  amounts  to  837,000,  so  that  nearly  three 
fourths  of  1^1  the  Gypsies  of  Europe  are  to  be  found  in  Turkey 
and  the  provinces  north  of  the  Danube.  Ubicini  ||  has  followed 
Vaillant,  with  slight  variations.  Eegnault^"  makes  the  Gypsy 
population  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  300,000,  more  numerous 
nowever  in  Moldavia  than  in  Wallachia.  He  assigns  140,000  to 
Transylvania,  Bucovina,  and  the  Banat  of  Temeswar.  All  these 
numbers  appear  to  me  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  they  may 
be  owing  in  part  to  information  from  the  Gypsies  themselves, 
who  by  such  mendacious  accounts  are  inclined  to  give  themselves 
importance  and  consideration  in  these  provinces.  Certain  it  is, 
that  in  Turkey  proper,  where  the  Gypsies  are  set  down  by 
Vaillant  as  200,000,  no  census  can  be  taken  of  them,  even 
approximately ;  for  a  great  part  of  the  Gypsy  population  are 
continually  roaming  from  plain  to  plain.  Still,  such  information 
is  valuable,  as  tending  to  show  the  great  numbers  of  the  Gypsy 
population  iu  these  countries,  a  fact  remarked  by  travellers 
whose  object  has  not  been  either  the  census  or  the  history  of 
this  degraded  people. 

*  "  Mais  il  n'en  est  pas  moins  vrai,  que,  si  la  forme  en  yarie,  le  fond  en  est  tou- 
joun  un  partout,  et  poar  tous,  et  ce  fond  est  le  Sanscrit."  p.  13. 

f  "  Leur  langage,  seul  crit^rium  de  leur  origine."  p.  4. 

tp.48l. 

S  A  late  writer  on  Constantinople  and  Turkey,  Louis  Enaolt  (Paris,  1856,  p.  220), 
atitnates  the  number  of  Gypsies  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Sultan  at  214,000. 

I  Provinces  d*Origine  Roumaine.     Univers  Pittoresque.    Paris,  1866,  p.  11. 

^  Histoire  Politique  et  Sociale  des  Principaut^s  Danobiennes,  par  M.  Elias  Reg- 
naiilt  Paris,  1855. 
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The  Gypsies  in  the  Danubian  provinces  are  divided  into  three 
classes  :* 

1.  The  Laiesi,  including  artisans  in  works  of  "wood  and  iron, 
musicians,  exhibitors  of  bears,  etc. 

2.  The  Vatrari,  employed  in  all  the  menial  employments  of  the 
household.  They  are  generally  the  servants  of  the  servants. 
At  times  they  have  become  head-cooks,  coachmen,  and  vaJets  de 
chambre  of  their  wealthy  masters. 

3.  The  Netotsi,  half  savage,  half  naked,  living  by  theft  and 
rapine,  feeding  in  times  of  want  upon  cats,  dogs,  and  mice;  they 
are  the  most  degraded  and  debased  of  all  the  Gypsy  population. 
This  class,  bv  their  turbulent  conduct  and  nocturnal  depredations, 
have  brought  upon  themselves  dire  persecution  on  the  part  of 
the  local  authorities,  in  which  their  more  innocent  fellow-coun- 
trymen have  been  in  part  sufferers.  The  Netotsi  are  of  a  darker 
hue,  with  short  frizzled  hair.  Some  are  nearly  black,  and  this 
difference  of  complexion  may  corroborate  the  statements  of  some 
authors,  who  make  them  the  descendants  of  a  separate  immigra- 
tion, and  from  a  climate  differing  from  that  of  the  former  two. 

All  the  Gypsies  in  the  Danubian  provinces,  like  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  follow  the  religion  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  live.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  they  seem 
indifferent  to  every  external  form  of  worship,  and  are  considered 
by  the  Christian  people  in  the  same  light  as  the  Mohammedans 
view  their  Gypsy  co-religionists  in  Turkey.  The  Turks,  who  are 
not  particularly  punctilious  in  the  choice  of  their  wives,  oflen 
marry  Gypsy  women.  Not  so  with  the  Christians,  who  have 
kept  themselves  aloof  from  family  connections  with  the  Gypsies, 
and  will  rarely  have  any  intercourse  with  them.  No  Gypsy  is 
ever  permitted  to  enter  into  any  of  the  sacerdotal  ofl&ces  of  the 
Greek  church. 

A  singular  trait  in  the  political  history  of  the  Gypsies  residing 
in  the  Danubian  provinces  has  been  their  state  of  bondage  from 
time  immemorial.  Bataillard,f  who  has  written  on  the  Gypsies 
scattered  over  Europe,  states  that,  from  two  charts  discovered 
lately  among  the  archives  of  the  monastery  of  Tismana  in  Little 
Wallachia,  it  appears  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  Wallachia  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  were  then  as  now  in  a 
state  of  slavery.  The  long  immunity  from  persecution  enjoyed 
by  the  Wallacnian  Gypsies  was  probably  owing  to  their  state  of 
slavery  to  the  great  landholders  and  the  all-powerful  monaste- 
ries, by  whom  their  misdeeds  were  often  concealed,  and  by  whose 
power  and  influence,  as  interested  masters,  the  iron  rod  of  per- 
secution was  often  arrested.     As  many  of  them  passed  to  the 

*  Vaillant,  p.  819. 

f  Nouvelles  Recherches  sur  rApparitioo  et  U  Dispersion  des  Bohemiena  ea 
Europe. 
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monasteries  with  landed  property,  on  the  death  of  charitable 
individuals,  no  doubt,  from  reverence  to  these  asylums,  such 
must  have  been  protected  in  preference  to  those  belonging  to 
the  state  or  to  private  proprietors,  who  at  times  suflTered  in  the 
stormy  periods  of  political  disturbance. 

Did  these  men  subject  themselves  voluntarily  to  bondage  ? 
Were  they  driven  to  seek  a  shelter  in  slavery,  to  avoid  ruthless 
persecution  and  impending  death  ?  Why  did  they  not  emigrate 
to  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  their  countrymen  are  often  suf- 
fered to  roam,  and  in  this  manner  avoid  political  and  religious 
persecutions  by  flight  and  concealment?  It  is  probably  owing 
to  a  milder  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  came  to  dwell,  and  to  the  reports  of  heartless  and  bloody 
persecutions  suffered  by  their  countrymen  in  other  provinces  of 
rlorope.  Whatever  the  reasons  may  be  which  induced  these 
despised  people  to  subject  themselves  to  bondage,  in  preference 
to  a  lawless  and  persecuted  life,  certain  it  is  that  in  no  part  of 
Europe  have  they  multiplied  in  such  vast  numbers  as  in  these 
Danubian  provinces. 

Both  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  a  change  has  been  lately 
eflFected  in  their  condition.  Alexander  Ghika,  Hoepodar  of  Wal- 
lachia, and  Stourja  of  Moldavia,*  the  former  in  1837,  and  the 
latter  in  1844,  have  both  decreed  the  freedom  of  the  Gypsies  in 
their  respective  provinces,  and  this  people,  so  long  oppressed, 
enslaved  in  body  and  mind,  will  probaoly  in  a  short  time,  as 
they  rise  in  wealth  and  learning  under  tne  fostering  hand  of 
freedom,  attain  to  some  yet  higher  consideration.f 

SECTION   II. 

Language  of  the  Gypsies. 

We  come  now  to  the  principal  subject  of  our  memoir,  the  lan« 
guage  of  the  Gypsies,  which,  with  our  present  unsatisfactory 
knowledge  of  this  people,  is  of  paramount  importance  as  a  his- 
torical demonstration  oi  their  origin  and  nationality.  The  entire 
history  of  this  race  is  in  its  idiom,  and  this  point  of  comparative 
philology  will,  I  hope,  prove  to  the  reader  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantages accruing  to  history  from  the  comparative  study  of 
spoken  idioms.  It  is  wonderful  that  a  race  aiffering  so  widely 
from  the  races  around  them,  so  universally  avoided,  as  forei^ 
and  barbarous,  should  have  been  so  long  in  possession  of  indis- 


•  Vaillant,  p.  485-442. 

t  Tbe  Gypsies  are  now  allowed  to  iDtermany  with  Wallachiaiw,  and  such  mar- 
riages are  oonaecrated  by  the  Church.  Formerly  the  price  of  a  Gypsy  was  160  to 
200  fraocs.    Ami  Bou6,  Turquie  d*Europe  (Paris,  1840),  iii  826. 
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putable  prooJ&  of  their  origin  and  fatherland.  History  has  not 
traced  their  mysterious  migrations,  or  noted  any  sudden  irrup- 
tions into  more  cultivated  lands.  It  has  marked,  however,  their 
notorious  wickedness,  their  unconquerable  propensity  to  roam- 
ing and  pilfering,  and  their  universal  abhorrence  of  the  customs 
and  religion  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  roamed  or  dwelt 
Their  origin  has  till  of  late  been  a  mystery,  and  such  it  would 
have  continued  to  be  had  not  philologists  undertaken  the  study 
of  their  spoken  language,  a  study  of  extreme  difficulty,  owing 
to  their  long  continued  ignorance,  and  constant  avoidance  of  a 
higher  mental  cultivation. 

The  study  of  the  Gypsy  language  differs  so  widely  from  that 
of  all  other  idioms,  that  the  reader  will  excuse  the  following  re- 
marks  upon  the  subject.  Not  only  does  it  differ  from  that  of 
other  languages  preserved  both  in  writing  and  in  the  mouth  of 
the  people,  but  it  is  another  thing,  also,  from  the  acquisition  of 
unwritten  dialects  of  savage  tribes.  In  these  latter,  the  language 
is  one  and  the  same,  easily  acquired  by  the  laborious  philologist 
who  may  mingle  with  the  people,  and  from  long  colloquial  usage 
fix  their  grammatical  rules.  But  the  Grypsies  constantly  avoid  all 
who  are  foreign  to  their  tribe,  and,  being  universally  abhorred, 
they  shun  intercourse,  and  suspect  the  most  godlike  benevolence 
shown  to  them.  Acquainted  as  they  are  with  the  spoken  lan- 
guage of  the  people  among  whom  they  d\yell,  they  generally 
use  it  in  the  hearing  of  all,  so  that  even  here  in  Turkey,  where 
they  are  so  numerous,  many  do  not  even  suspect  the  existence 
of  any  idiom  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Another  consideration,  extremely  important  in  the  study  of 
this  idiom,  is  the  intermixture  of  foreign  terms,  generally  bor- 
rowed from  the  language  of  the  surrounding  people,  at  times 
remodelled  to  the  Gypsy  forms  of  speech,  and  at  times  so  dis- 
torted as  to  bear  a  very  distant  resemblance  to  the  original  word. 
Sheer  ignorance,  and  long  separation  from  those  of  their  own 
tribe,  have  induced  many  Gypsies  here  in  Turkey  to  make  use 
of  exotic  terms,  while  many  in  their  own  neighborhood  were 
constantly  using  well  known  and  pure  Gypsy  terms.  In  such 
cases  the  student  is  extremely  embarrassed,  unless  some  one 
kinder  than  the  others  may  direct  him  to  a  more  learned  Gypsy 
for  farther  information.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  student  should  possess  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  language  of  the  people  among  whom  they  dwell,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  vulgar  jargon,  which  can  never  be  learned  in 
dictionaries  or  books,  words  floating  from  mouth  to  mouth,  ex- 
tremely significant,  and  precisely  of  a  stamp  to  please  the  low 
taste  of  a  Gypsy  in  speaking  to  foreigners  of  similar  education. 
This  knowledge  is  of  primary  importance ;  otherwise  he  may 
introduce  into  his  vocabulary,  as  vernacular  terms,  words  which 
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hare  no  donnection  with  the  Gypsy  laugiiagie.*  In  this  manner 
alone  can  we  obtain  a  vocabulary  of  their  language  free  from  all 
words  of  foreign  idioms,  and  capable  of  affording  a  solid  histor- 
ical basis  for  farther  philological  researches.  This  observation 
has  often  occurred  to  me  in  the  course  of  this  memoir,  and 
..sach  is  the  importance  of  it  that  its  full  weight  can  be  felt  only 
by  those  who  nave  had  the  courage  to  undertake  such  an  un- 
grateful task.  Even  in  the  composition  of  every  Gypsy  vocabu- 
lary, there  should  be  a  well-defined  demarcation  between  foreign 
words  and  those  native  to  the  Gypsies,  as  a  guide  to  others.  Bor- 
row is  an  illustration  of  this.  In  his  vocabulary  he  has  addetl 
a  vast  number  of  Spanish  words,  some  pure,  some  mutilated,  and 
every  reader  cannot  but  be  perplexed  with  such  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  terms,  Spanish  and  Gypsy,  without  any  guide  as  to  their 
origin  or  etymology.  Of  what  use,  I  ask,  can  a  Gypsy  vocabu- 
larybe,  but  as  a  foundation-stone  to  the  history  of  the  Gypsies? 
And  in  the  vocabulary  of  Borrow^  how  can  the  student  separate 
fixDm  the  Spanish  jargon  the  vernacular  Gypsy  ?  Who  should 
have  undertaken  a  similar  work  but  a  man  like  Borrow,  who, 
moved  by  love  to  his  fellow-men,  went  amon^  the  Gypsies,  like 
a  harbinger  of  peace,  learned  and  spoke  their  language,  and  was 
perfectly  conversant  with  the  Spanish  and  with  their  iargon  ? 

Even  after  all  the  learned  works  on  the  history  and  language 
of  the  Gypsies  which  I  shall  presently  mention,  a  vast  amount 
of  treasure  still  lies  hidden  in  the  remains  of  their  idiom  which 
are  scattered  over  their  settlements  in  Europe.  A  comparative 
vocabulary,  that  should  exhibit  all  the  pure  indigenous  words 
preserved  among  all  the  Gypsies  of  Europe,  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  every  foreign  word,  is  still  a  desideratum,  and  would 
be  a  most  precious  acquisition  to  comparative  phflology,  upon 
which  might  be  finally  based  the  true  and  undisputable  theory 
of  the  origin  of  this  people.  Even  as  their  language  is  now  pre- 
sented, most  of  the  vocabularies  exhibit  a  striking  uniformity  in 
all  those  terms  which  can  be  compared  with  the  Indian  languages, 
and  which  by  common  consent  belong  to  the  Gypsies.  This, 
certainly,  is  a  great  incitement  to  farther  labors. 

The  attempt  to  christianize  the  Gypsies,  and  to  elevate  them 
from  their  half-brutish  state,  by  translations  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  other  Christian  works  into  their  own  idiom,  I  consider 
as  perfectly  useless.  For  by  whom  are  such  translations  to  be 
maae,  and  by  whom  read?  Here  in  Turkey,  Gypsies  roaming 
over  the  vast  plains  of  Bulgaria,  and  speaking  a  purer  Gypsy 
dialect,  often  cannot  understand  those  south  of  the  Balkans, 

♦  The  perusal  of  the  Vocftbolanr  leUl  convince  the  render  of  the  truth  of  this 
proposition,  ami  of  the  necessity  of  having  some  acquaintance  Tviih  the  hingunge  of 
those  naiions  with  whom  the  Oypsies  have  come  into  contact  on  their  way  to 
Europe. 

VOL.   VII.  20 
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and  near  Constantinople.  Plain  translations  into  the  languages 
of  the  people  among  whoih  they  dwell,  Christian  benevolence^ 
and  Christian  oblivion  of  their  misdeeds,  may  supply  the  want: 
they  hate  us  as  heartily  as  we  hate  them ;  they  pilfer  and  injure 
us,  because  we  persecute  and  despise  them. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  my  own  labors  on  the 
language  of  the  Gypsies,  as  preliminary  to  the  understanding  of 
the  V  ocabulary,  I  will  suocinctl  v  describe  to  the  reader  the  labors 
of  the  many  learned  men  who  have  up  to  this  day  paid  j)articu- 
lar  attention  to  the  study  of  this  idiom.  As  the  suoject  is  little 
known,  many,  no  doubt,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  much 
has  been  already  done  in  this  field  of  literature. 

Pott,  who  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Gypsies  has  labori- 
ously  collected  every  thing  that  had  been  said  on  the  subject  up 
to  the  date  of  his  labors  (1844--6),  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 
history  of  Gypsy  literature.* 

The  first  writer  on  the  Gypsies  was  Bonaventura  Vulcanius, 

?rofes3or  of  Greek  literature  in  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1614. 
n  his  small  treatise  "  De  Nubianis  Erronibus,  ^uos  Itali  Cinga* 
ros  appellant,  eorumque  Lingua" — ^published  in  the  body  of  a 

Sreater  work  on  the  language  of  the  Goths,  at  Leyden,  1597 — 
e  gives  about  sixty -seven  Gypsy  words,  without  any  derivation, 
or  plausible  clue  to" their  etymology  or  relationship.  Of  course, 
before  the  study  of  the  Hindu  languages  became  common  in 
Europe,  no  plausible  account  could  have  been  given  of  their  ori- 
gin. Vulcanius  makes  the  Gypsies  come  from  Nubia,  in  doing 
which  he  appears  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  famous  Scaliger. 

After  Vulcanius,  no  historical  or  linguistic  work  of  much  im- 
portance appeared  on  the  lan^age  of  the  Gypsies,  till  the  great 
work  of  Grellmann :  "  Die  Zigeuner — Ein  Historischer  Versueh 
Tiber  die  Lebensart  und  Verfassun^,  Sitten  und  Schicksale  dieses 
Volks  in  Europa,  nebst  ihrem  Ursprunge,  von  M.  H.  M.  G. 
Grellmann ;"  Dessau  und  Leipzig,  1788.  An  improved  and  en- 
larged edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1787,  and,  about 
the  same  time,  it  was  translated  into  French  by  Baron  de  Bock.f 
The  work  of  Grellmann  produced  considerable  impression  at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  and  though  as  a  work  of  comparative 
philology  it  is  of  little  value  now,  still  it  can  be  usefully  consul* 
ted  for  its  historical  observations,  as  the  author  has  judiciously 
collected  nearly  every  thing  that  was  known  of  the  Gypsies  ante- 
rior to  his  time.|  Indian  literature,  then  so  little  known,  has 
made  his  work  of  comparatively  little  value  to  us  now. 

*  Die  Zigeuner  in  Europa  und  Asian,  L  Si. 
+  Oriental  Collections  [by  W.  Ouseley],  ii.  886. 

t  This  author  calculated  the  number  of  Gypsies  in  Europe  as  between  700,000 
and  800,000,  of  whom  40,000  were  in  Spain,  chiefly  hi  the  soutbom  provinoes. 
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In  the  Archaeologia>  or  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relating  to  An- 
tiquity, published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  vol. 
vii.,  London,  1785,  are  contained  "Observations  on  the  Lan- 
guage of  the  People  commonly  called  Gypsies,"  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  from  Wm.  Marsaen.  Tb is*^ learned  author  has  made 
some  observations  on  the  relationship  of  the  Gypsy  language  to 
the  Hindustani,  which  had  already  been  remarked  by  Ludolphus 
in  1691.*  In  this  same  work  are  contained  the  observations  of 
Jaeob  Bryant  on  the  Zingara  or  Gypsy  language,  transmitted  to 
0.  Salisbury  Brereton,  in  a  letter  from  the  Kev.  Dr.  Douglas. 
Both  these  works  contain  a  great  number  of  Gypsy  words,  rott 
however  remarks  that  "the  comparison  with  the  Hindustani  and 
Persian,  etc.,  is  weak." 

In  the  work  of  Franz  Carl  Alter,  "Ueber  die  Samskrd. 
Sprache,"  Wien,  1799,  are  contained  some  Gypsy  words,  extrac- 
ted finom  Catherine's  Comparative  Dictionary. 

"Zigeuner  in  Herodot,  oder  Neue  Au&chlilsse  Uber  die  Aeltere 
Zigeuaergeschichte,  aus  Griechischen  Schriftstellem,  von  Dr. 
Johann  Gottfr.  Hasse ;"  Konigsburg,  1808.  The  author  has  been 
imitated  in  a  still  more  unphilosophical  spirit  than  his  own  by 
Vaillant,  in  his  late  work. 

John  Hoy  land's  "Historical  Survey  of  the  Customs  etc.  of  the 
Gypsies;"  York,  1818.t  This  author  has  made  large  use  of  the 
valuable  work  of  Grellmann,  adding  also  much  of  his  own. 

Another  treatise,  "On  the  Similitude  between  the  Gypsy  and 
Hindu  Languages,"  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Lit.  Soc.  of  Bom- 
bay, 1819,  was  published  by  Irvine — "of  no  special  value," 
according  to  Pott. 

The  next  in  order  of  time  is  the  remarkable  work  of  Anton 
Japoslav  Puchmayer — "Romani  Chib,  d.  i.,  Grammatik  und  Wor- 
terbuch  der  Zigeunersprache,  nebst  einigen  Fabeln  in  derselben. 
Dazu  als  Anhang  die  Hantyrka  oder  die  Czechische  Diebes- 

?)rache;"  Prague,  182  L  This  work  is  extremely  valuable,  and 
btt  frequently  refers  to  it  Though  I  have  not  seen  the  work, 
&e  quotations  often  found  in  Pott,  and  the  frequent  references 
to  it,  amply  prove  the  value  which  he  set  upon  the  labors  of 
this  learned  author.  There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  his 
Gypsy  terms  and  those  in  my  Vocabulary,  so  that  I  am  induced 
to  believe  that  Wallachian  Gypsies  must  have  afforded  him  his 
principal  information. 

"Deutsch-ZigeunerisohesWdrterbuch,  von  Dr.  Ferd.  Bischoff;" 
Hmenau,  1827 — a  work  often  quoted  by  Pott. 

♦  Pott,  p.  6. 

t  ThQ  full  title  of  this  work  is  given  id  the  Penny  Cyclopedia — **  Historical 
Surrey  of  the  Cu9tom«,  HabUa,  and  Present  State  of  the  Gypsies,  designed  to 
derelop  the  origin  of  this  singular  people,  and  to  promote  the  amelioration  of  their 
CQoditioD." 
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*^  Travels  in  Hungary,"  by  Bright.  In  this  work  are  contained 
some  views  of  the  origin  and  language  of  the  Gypsies.  The 
orthography  of  Bright's  Gypsy  wora*j  differs  widely  from  that  of 
most  other  authors.  Many  of  his  Gypsy  terms  were  collected  in 
England,  and  comparisons  are  instituted  between  the  forms  of 
the  language  as  spoken  in  Hungary,  Spain,  and  England. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  As.  Soc.  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  London,  1880,  is  the  following  work:  "Obser- 
vations on  the  Oriental  Origin  of  the  Bomnichal,  or  Tribe  mis* 
called  Gypsey  and  Bohemian.  By  Colonel  John  Staples  Ebirriot, 
Bengal  Infantry  (read  Dec.  5,  1829,  and  Jan.  2,  1880)."  This 
work,  according  to  Pott,  is  superior  to  every  other  one  in  Eng- 
lish on  the  origin  and  language  of  the  Gypsies.  It  gives  a  Yery 
plausible  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Gypsies  fmm  India 
through  Persia. 

G.  Louis  Domeny  de  Rienzi's  "De  I'Origine  des  Tzengaris,"  in 
Revue  Encyclopedique,  Nov.  1882,  p.  865-878;  also  his  "Es- 
quisse  d'un  Tableau  Comparatif  de  la  Langue  Tzengare  ou  Bob^- 
jnienne  "d'Europe,  avec  le  Tzengare  de  FHindustan,  et  neuf 
Idiomes  dc  TOrient."  Rienzi,  as  he  himself  confesses,  was  not 
profoundly  versed  in  such  philological  studies.  His  work  is  not 
of  much  value. 

"Geschichte  derZigeuner,  ihrer  Herkunft,  Natur,  und  Art,  von 
Dr.  Theod.  Tetzner;"  Weimar  und  Ilmenau,  1835.  It  gives  in- 
teresting notices  on  the  Prussian  mode  of  governing  the  Gypsies 
inhabiting  that  kingdom,  and  on  the  laws  regulating  their  social 
position. 

In  1835  was  published  at  Erfurt,  by  Graffunder,  "Ueber  die 
Sprache  def  Zigeuner.  Bine  Granimatische  Skizze."  This  work 
was  reviewed  in  1836  by  the  justly  celebrated  Bopp,  in  the 
JahrbijLcher  der  Wissenschaftlichen  Kritik,  Nos.  88  ana  89,  and 
the  relationship  of  the  two  idioms,  Gypsy  and  Hindu,  corrobora- 
ted by  the  judicious  remarks  of  this  great  Orientalist.*  This 
work,  together  with  that  of  Greljmann,  forms  the  basis  of  the 
French  work  of  Michel  de  Kogalnitchan,  published  at  Berlin, 
1837;  ^'^Ssquisse  sur  THistoire,  les  Moeurs  et  la  Langue  des 
Cigains,  suivie  d'un  recueil  de  sept  cent  mots  Cigains."t 

In  1841  was  published  the  work  of  George  Borrow:  "The 
Zineali,  or  an  Account  of  the  Gypsies  of  Spain,  with  an  Original 
Collection  of  their  Songs  and  roetry,  and  a  Copious  Dictionary 
of  their  Language ;"  London,  in  two  volumes,  borrow,  while  in 
Spain  as  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  tran.v 
Jated  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  dialect  spoken  by  the 

#  QibUotheea  Sanscrita,  by  Friedrich  Adel\ing,  J  887,  p.  67.— Pott.  L  28. 

f  VailUat  iff  mUtaken  in  sajriog  t|i«t  tbe  work  wfia  pubU«lied  ftt  Jassy,  in  Molda- 
▼ia  (p.  H).  Putt  (p.  28)  remar)c0  (4  tlie  work :  **  The  ooliectioD  of  words  it  oot 
wortiby  A^  IW<^  ./Qommetidatioii.'' 
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Spanish  Gypsies.  His  work  is  well  known,  and  is  valuable  for 
the  historical  information  which  it  gives  respecting  the  Gypsies 
in  general ;  but  its  principal  value  is  in  the  description  of  the 
numerous  Gypsies  of  Spain,  and  in  the  vocabulary,  the  richest 
which  had  appeared  up  to  his  day.  He  has  drawn  largely  from 
Grellmann  and  Marsden.  To  this  author  I  shall  have  occasion 
frequently  to  refer  in  the  course  of  this  memoir. 

Besides  the  above  works,  written  expressly  on  this  subject^ 
notices  of  the  Gypsies  and  their  language  are  to  be  found  scat- 
tered in  different  works  on  ethnography  and  comparative  phi- 
lology. In  Adelung's  Mithridates,  continued  by  Valor,  are  some 
notices  of  the  Gypsies  and  their  language.*  In  1818  was  pub- 
lished, at  Frankfort,  the  work  of  Chr.  Gottlieb  von  Arndt :  **  Ueber 
den  Ursprung  der  Europaischen  Sprachen."  The  author  gives 
some  notices  of  the  Gypsies,  and  their  probable  origin  from  India  . 
and  the  central  parts  of  Asia.  He  rives  at  the  end  of  his  work 
some  words  of  their  language,  which  I  have  inserted  in  notes: 
they  seem  to  belong  to  the  Danubian  Gypsies. 

Jn  1841  was  published  at  Milan  the  work  of  Francisco  Pre* 
dazi:  "Origine  e  Vicende  dei  Zingari,  con  Documenti  intorno  le 
Speciali  loro  Proprieta  Fisiche  e  Morali,  la  loro  Keligione,  le  loro 
tisi  e  Costumi,  le  loro  Arti,  e  le  Attuali  loro  Condizioni  Politiche 
e  Civili  in  Asia,  Africa,  ed  Europn,  con  un  Saggio  di  Grammatics 
e  di  Vocabolario  dell'  Arcano  loro  Linguaggio."  This  author 
seems  to  have  borrowed  largely  from  Grellmann  and  Kogalnitch- 
an,  and  to  have  had  little  personal  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage, which  he  terms  **  linguaggio  arcano." 

The  most  important  work  on  the  Gypsies  is  undoubtedly  the 
German  one  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Pott,  published  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
the  first  in  1844,  the  second  in  1845,  in  Halle — "Die  Zigeuner 
in  Eoropa  und  Aaien."  To  this  work  was  awarded  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Paris,  in  1845,  the  premium  of  comparative  philology, 
originally  instituted  by  Volney.  It  is  a  work  of  high  character, 
showing  unwearied  application,  and  the  most  profound  scholar- 
ship, in  every  department  connected  with  its  subject.  Its  author 
has  collected  and  compared  every  thing  written  up  to  his  time  on 
the  language  of  the  Gypsies,  so  that  the  reader  has  in  a  single 
view  every  thing  that  had  been  gathered  by  many  learned  au- 
thors. He  appears  to  have  studied  the  subject  for  a  long  time, 
and  no  difficulty  or  dryness  seems  for  a  moment  to  have  abated 
the  courage  of  this  learned  and  indefatigable  author.  It  is  the 
Thesaurus  of  the  Gypsy  language,  and  other  dialects,  better 
able  to  repay  so  much  labor,  might  be  justly  proud  of  a  simi- 
lar grammar.  The  work  of  Pott  is  principally  directed  to  the 
langtiage  and  to  its  grammatical  construction ;  his  notices  of  the 

*  BiblioUieca  SaoacriU,  by  Friedrich  Addoog,  p.  67. 
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Gypsies  and  their  peregrinations  are  scanty  and  meagre.  He 
has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  relation  of  the  Hindustani 
and  other  spoken  dialects  of  India  to  the  Gypsy  language,  using 
as  a  reference  the  excellent  work  of  John  Shakespear  on  the 
subject.*  His  references  to  the  present  spoken  Persian  are  very 
frequent,  and  often  extremely  judicious.  The  second  volume 
contains  a  vocabulary,  in  which  are  inserted  all  the  words  found 
in  the  various  vocabularies  of  the  Gypsy  language  drawn  up  by 
preceding  authors.  Borrow's  entire  vocabulary  is  inserted,  but 
no  effort  is  made  to  separate  what  appears  to  be  Spanish  from 
Gypsy.  Pott  has  had,  however,  the  precaution  to  mark  M'ith  an 
asterisk  every  word  undoubtedly  Sanskrit,  and  those  of  doubt- 
ful origin  with  a  cross — the  rest  are  left  for  farther  investigation. 
The  first  volume  is  far  from  possessing  the  interest  of  the  second, 
for  the  Gypsy  language  in  its  grammatical  construction  has  lost 
nearly  every  mark  of  its  Sanskrit  character,  and  varies  extremely 
in  the  different  provinces  of  Europe,  ingrafting  upon  itself  very 
intimately  the  spirit  and  analytical  character  of  the  language 
spoken  by  the  people.  In  this  manner,  the  construction  offers 
less  interest  than  the  primitive  signification  of  the  words.  In 
his  grammar.  Pott  gives  nearly  every  author's  construction,  with 
numerous  quotations  for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  which 
render  the  work  extremely  voluminous. 

It  was  not  till  I  had  completed  nearly  the  whole  of  my  vocab- 
ulary that  I  obtained  this  work  of  Pott,  and  I  consider  it  as  a 
very  fortunate  circumstance  that  I  had  not  by  me  such  a  guide 
from  the  beginning,  for  so  masterly  a  hand  must  have  kept  me 
in  the  path  which  he  had  ali-eady  trodden.  Left  to  myself,  with 
what  scanty  help  I  obtained  from  Borrow's  vocabulary,  I  have 
searched  and  researched  for  myself,  and  have  assiduously  exam- 
ined the  relation  of  the  Gypsy  to  the  Sanskrit,  setting  aside  every 
term  which  to  me  appeared  of  other  than  Gypsy  origin.  Sub- 
sequently, I  have  compared  many  of  my  derivations  with  Pott's. 
There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  both,  with  this  difference,  that  I 
have  given  in  many  of  my  derivations  more  attention  to  the  Sans- 
krit than  Pott.  An  exaniple  the  reader  may  see  in  the  defini- 
tion of  y«i,  *fire,'  which  Pott  refers  to  the  Sanskrit  agni^  *fire/ 
Lat.  ignis^  Pol.  ogien,  I  have  referred  it  to  the  root  yaksh^  *  to 
sacrifice,'  since  nearly  all  words  in  Sanskrit  having  the  consonant 
ksh^  in  passing  into  the  Gypsy,  lose  the  final  sh^  and  exhibit  pure  k. 
The  reader  will  see  numerous  examples  of  this  in  Section  IV. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  in  our  derivations  of  tov,  '  thread/ 
which  Pott  leaves  doubtful,  giving  the  Sanskrit  sthawi  (a  weav- 
er) ? — while  I  have  attempted  to  show  its  connection  with  the 
Sanskrit  root  top,  '  to  heat,  to  torment,' a  connection  which  be- 

*  A  Dictionarj  Hindiutani  Aod  English.    4to. 
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cornea  extremely  probable  from  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  word 
ia  the  Persian  language.  Similar  differences  in  our  derivations 
I  shall  point  out  in  the  notes  to  the  Yocabalary. 

Pott's  work  contains  all  the  words  of  Sorrow's  vocabulary, 
which  to  me  appears  rather  a  blemish,  as  many  of  them  are 
the  purest  Spanisn.  Nothing  should  enter  into  a  Gypsy  vocabu- 
litfy  but  what  can  be  proved  or  shown  to  be  pure  Gypsy.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  I  have  eschewed  nearly  all  borrowed  terms, 
.  Greek  and  Turkish,  fix)m  my  own,  inserting  merely  a  few,  in 
order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  such  wor£  are  mutilated  and 
distorted.  Whether  Pott  himself  had  much  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Gypsies,  with  their  language  and  pronunciation,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.    For  nearly  every  thing  he  refers  to  others. 

No  work  on  the  language  of  the  Gypsies  has  appeared  since 
the  publication  of  this  great  work  of  Pott.  Vaillant,  before  the 
publication  of  his  work,  had  given  to  some  of  the  French  peri- 
odicals dissertations  on  the  Gypsies,  but  they  are  historical  and 
descriptive.  In  his  large  wort,  of  which  we  have  already  spo- 
ken, and  which  contains  everything  scattered  in  his  other  trea- 
tises, he  has  at  the  end  a  few  Gypsy  words,  which  I  have  inserted 
in  notes,  and  which,  with  slight  variations,  resemble  those  in  my 
Vocabulary,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  Danubian  Gypsies.  No 
eonfidence  can  be  placed  in  his  derivations,  even  when  be  tries 
to  his  utmost  to  arrive  at  something  like  truth,  for  he  is  as  wild 
here  as  in  his  descriptions  of  the  Gypsy  peregrinations.  I  give 
the  reader  a  specimen.  ^^Ma-garu^  ^Sne,'  mot  4  mot,  Mongue 
oreille;'  kar-pu,  'melon,' mot  &  mot,  *  fruit  de  la  terre ;'  kol-pu, 
*tour,  golfe,' motimot,  *rondterre;'  kris'tal,  *cri8tal,'motimot, 
'transparente  et  solide  surface.'"  Now  magdra  is  a  Bulgarian 
word,  signifving  *  a  donkey ;'  karpu  is  the  Turkish  karpuz — prob- 
ably from  tbe  Greek  xtt^bg^  *  fruit' — a  name  now  given  to  the 
watermelon  by  the  Turks ;  kolpu  is  the  Greek  MUnog,  *a  harbor,' 
pronounced  by  the  Turks  kiorfuz;  kristal  is  the  Greek  x^uxalXog^ 
'glass,  ice,'  etc. 

I  come  now  to  my  own  labors,  a  notice  of  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  understanding  of  the  Vocabulary,  and  of  the  few 
grammatical  observations  inserted  in  Section  V.  I  have  re- 
marked already,  how  widely  the  acquisition  of  the  Gypsy  lan- 
guage differs  from  that  of  every  other  language.  The  reader 
therefore  should  perfectly  understand  it,  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  author's  observations,  and  the  truth  of  every 
point  in  dispute. 

About  four  years  ago,  Mr.  John  P.  Brown,  the  learned  Orien- 
talist, and  dragoman  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Constantinople, 
Sve  me  a  short  vocabulary  of  the  Gypsy  language,  which  he 
d  collected  in  his  excursions  in  the  suburbs  of  Constantino- 
ple.   Up  to  that  time,  I  had  given  little  attention  to  this  idiom, 
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and  knew  not  much  of  it,  except  what  at  times  I  met  with  in  tho 
course  of  my  Sanskrit  studies.  Most  of  it  had  been  collected 
from  Moslem  Gypsies,  a  few  words  being  added  by  a  Christian 
Gypsy.  There  was  nothing  in  the  vocabulary  but  the  simple 
definitions  in  English.  All  the  words,  together  with  a  few  nu- 
merals, were  about  seventy.  As  the  subject  became  extremely 
interesting  to  me,  from  the  relationship  so  palpable  in  many 
words,  I  determined  to  continue  the  work,  and  to  corroborate 
Mr.  Brown's  definitions  by  other  Gypsies,  adding  whatever  else  I 
could  obtain  from  other  sources.  After  many  months^  assiduous 
labor,  after  repairing  to  different  Gypsy  haunts  in  Constantinople 
and  its  suburbs,  and  mingling  with  the  people  in  search  of  more 
intelligent  Gypsies,  I  collected  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  words, 
which  I  attempted  to  explain,  unassisted  by  works  on  the  sub- 
ject My  observations  were  published,  in  the  fall  of  1857,  in  the 
excellent  Greek  periodical  of  Athens,  the  New  Pandora.  These 
studies,  extremely  imperfect,  were  praised  by  the  learned  editors, 
and  kind  words  of  commendation  were  forwarded  tome  by  some 
friends  and  literati  of  Athens.  All  this  was  a  farther  incitement 
to  proceed  with  my  labors,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  assiduously 
employed  in  collecting  materials,  in  making  acquaintance  with 
Gypsies,  and  in  awakening  their  interest  for  their  native  idiom. 
This  has  tended  to  Batter  their  vanity ;  and  so  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  abundant  materials  for  a  more  perfect  work:  up  to  the 
present  time  they  come  forward  with  new  words,  frequently 
transmitting  them  to  me  by  correspondence.  These  materials  I 
kept  scrupulously  by  me  for  future  use,  hoping  to  have  occasion 
to  add  whatever  I  collected  to  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  article. 
Precisely  at  this  point  of  time,  towards  the  latter  part  of  last 
year,  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
offered  to  translate  my  little  work  into  English,  for  the  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society.  In  this  I  acquiesced  with  all  my  heart, 
persuaded  that  this  eminent  and  laborious  friend  of  long  years, 
perfectly  conversant  with  the  polished  Greek  of  the  present  day, 
would  make  a  faithful  translation  of  the  whole.  I  have  re- 
viewed the  whole  translation  in  company  with  Mr.  Hamlin,  and 
can  testify  to  its  accuracy. 

In  this  manner  has  originated  the  present  memoir,  which  is 
presented  to  the  public  enriched  with  all  the  additional  materi- 
als collected  by  rne  since  the  first  publication  of  my  researches 
in  Athens — additions  which  render  it  essentially  a  new  work. 

My  first  method  of  acquiring  the  language  was  to  give  a  word 
to  the  Gypsies,  either  in  Greek  or  Turkish,  and  to  obtain  from 
them  the  corresponding  term  in  their  language.  This  method, 
pursued  for  some  time,  is  tiresome  and  extremely  fallacious — ^for 
they  may  give  you  another  word,  in  order  to  cover  tlieir  ignor- 
ance, or  this  same  word,  with  pronouns,  in  the  plural,  and  often 
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aoited  to  a  verb.  This,  at  first,  is  extremely  perplexing,  and  the 
student  cannot  properly^  understand  his  position,  or  feel  any  de* 
Rree  of  confidence,  until  he  has  in  sonie  manner  fathomed  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  their  brutal  ignorance.  They  will  do  their 
best,  particularly  when  incited  to  such  uncouth  and  unknowa 
martyrdom  by  the  exhibition  of  money  as  a  spur  to  their  sluggish 
memory.  They  will  torment  themselves,  look  at  heaven  and 
earth,  scratch  their  heads,  or  put  their  fingers  upon  their  temples, 
to  recall  the  lost  term,  which,  according  to  their  expression,  is 
sticking  at  the  tip  of  their  tongue.  I  have  frequently  pitied 
the  poor  fellows,  since  they  seemed  so  in  earnest  to  satisfy  my 
cariosity ;  and  I  have  desisted  from  farther  demands  for  a  par- 
ticular word,  which  they  professed  they  knew,  but  could  not 
possibly  recall. 

With  the  Moslem  Gypsies  I  have  had  great  difficulty,  for  they 
are  fast  losing  their  idiom,  and  few  of  the  new  generation  know 
any  thing  of  it.*  The  Christian  Gyosies,  however,  still  retain 
it,  with  an  incongruous  mixture  of  Greek  and  Turkish  terms, 
and  from  them  I  have  obtained  nearly  all  the  materials  contained 
in  this  memoir.  The  profound  hatred  of  the  Moslem  Gypsies, 
or  rather  their  contempt  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  a  Christian^ 
inherited  from  the  genuine  Moslems,  makes  them  shy,  and  very 
poor  guides  in  such  matters. 

This  process  of  collecting  words  from  single  individuals  soon 
disheartened  me,  on  account  of  its  imperfections,  and  the  great 
diflSculty  of  obtaining  by  it  even  a  scanty  knowledge  of  Gypsy 
terms.  I  therefore,  after  numerous  trials,  resorted  to  dialogues, 
which  succeeded  admirably,  and  which  I  can  recommend  to  any 
individual  in  similar  circumstances.  One  can  hardly  keep  pace 
with  their  volubility.  Words  flow  as  in  a  torrent,  while  the 
elements  and  combmations  of  which  it  consists  can  afterwards 
be  arranged  in  a  systematic  manner  by  the  student,  and  easily 
elucidated  one  by  the  other.  I  cannot  but  make  this  remark, 
and  say  how  much  trouble  might  have  been  saved,  had  I  begun 
with  this  plan,  which  has  cleared  up  wonderfully  all  my  notions 
and  views  of  this  very  interesting  idiom.  I  have  permitted  my 
Gypsy  masters  to  add  whatever  came  into  their  heads,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  dialogue.  In  this  manner  a  rich  treasure  of  knowl-. 
edge  resulted  firom  our  studies. 

it  was  my  good  fortune,  however,  in  prosecuting  these  studies, 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  Greek  Gypy,  Andrea  George, 
living  twenty  miles  distant  from  Constantmople.  His  amiable 
character  had  induced  a  Greek  gentleman,  some  years  ago,  to 

*  They  strire  to  show  xeal  in  Hieir  new  religion,  and  consider  their  Temacnlar 
idiom  as  partaking  of  chrlttlao  hereej,  and  of  course  avoid  speaking  it  aa  mndi  as 
possible. 
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put  him  into  a  Greek  school,  where  he  went  through  the  first 
elements  of  the  Greek  grammar.  To  this  young  man,  to  whom 
education  has  imparted  feelings  nobler  than  those  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  the  subject  became  very  attractive,  and  to  his  kind- 
ness I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the  help  he  has  rendered  me  in 
the  latter  part  of  my  studies.  He  haia,  in  his  short  excursions 
to  the « neighboring  villages,  collected  from  different  Gypsies, 
coming  from  the  north  of  Turkey,  many  terms  unknown  to  him, 
which  he  has  given  to  me,  and  whicn  I  have  examined  and 
inserted  in  the  vocabulary.  We  have  reviewed  together  all  the 
Vocabulary,  and  all  the  dialogues,  collected  from  different  quar- 
ters, which  have  served  as  the  basis  of  it  I  have  noted  with 
the  greatest  accuracy  his  accents,  and  the  sounds  of  his  voice 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  various  consonants,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  put  entire  confidence  in  his  information.  It  coincided 
with  whatever  I  had  previously  collected  from  numerous  sources, 
and  which  I  continuallv  submitted  to  his  examination.  He 
himself  was  often  unable  to  give  me  the  desired  information 
except  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  and  by  degrees  he  was  induced 
to  write  for  me  dialogues  in  his  vernacular  idiom.  In  this  way 
he  acquired  for  himself  a  great  number  of  terms,  ascertainai 
my  wants,  and  with  kindness  of  heart  entered  into  my  views, 
and  has  even  attempted  to  collect  whatever  of  his  native  idiom 
is  known  among  the  Gypsies  dwelling  in  the  villages  near  Con- 
stantinople, or  roaming  in  tents,  and  coming  from  the  distant 
plains  or  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  Having  become  extremely  inter- 
ested in  these  labors  upon  his  own  language,  Andrea  still  con- 
tinues his  observations,  and  submits  them  to  me,  often  demanding 
whether  such  a  word  should  be  pronounced  in  such  a  manner, 
and  not  in  another.  He  asked  me  once,  for  example,  whether 
the  word  for  *he  sells'  should  be  bikUl  or  biknil:  1  told  him  that 
the  latter  was  the  proper  form,  and  that  he  should  always  avoid 
bimi. 

In  this  manner  have  been  collected  and  arranged  all  the 
materials  which  enter  into  the  Vocabulary.  There  is  nothing 
borrowed  from  any  work  on  the  Gypsies,  and  I  am  warranted  in 
saying  that  all  the  terms  are  in  constant  use  among  the  Gypsies 
•dwelling  around  Constantinople  and  in  the  Boumelian  villages, 
up  to  the  skirts  of  the  Balkans.  My  long  intercourse  with  them 
has  rendered  me  somewhat  famiUar  with  their  idiom,  and  in  the 
present  state  of  my  knowledge  I  offer  this  Vocabularv  as  ex- 
nibiting  the  actual  condition  of  their  spoken  langui^,  the  result 
of  four  years'  constant  application  and  study.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  it  may  prove  of  some  utility  to  students  in  ethno- 
graphical science,  and  in  all  those  scientific  and  philosophical 
pursuits  that  have  for  their  object  to  ascertain  the  true  origin  of 
tribes  and  nations. 
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In  the  definitions,  I  have  often  inserted  quotations  from  my 
dialogaes,  as  pronoanced  by  the  Gypsies,  quotations  which  in 
numerous  cases  serve  to  illustrate  the  term  under  consideration. 
They  lure  extremely  important,  and  may  serve  as  points  of  illus- 
tration to  those  who  shall  desire  to  make  farther  researches  upon 
this  interesting  subject  The  reader  may  put  implicit  confi- 
dence in  their  accuracy,  for  they  have  been  repeatedly  sifted  and 
examined. 

The  oligect  of  this  memoir  is  to  demonstrate  the  relation  of  the 
Gypsy  language  to  the  Sanskrit;  and  in  this  part  of  my  work, 
as  I  have  said  before,  I  was  perfectly  unassisted.  What  I  have 
done  I  humbly  submit  to  the  public.  Though  persuaded  of 
its  near  connection  with  the  Sanskrit,  moi*e  intimate  than  that 
of  any  other  spoken  language  of  Europe,  I  confess  that  I  have 
not  always  succeeded  in  pointing  out  the  relationship  of  Gypsy 
terms  to  the  Sanskrit,  even  in  cases  where  their  structure  would 
seem  to  bear  an  undeniable  stamp  of  Hindu  origin.  But  I  feel  no 
discouragement;  and  when  I  consider  that  our  immortal  Ooray 
has  been  able  by  long  and  unwearied  study  to  define  and  trace 
to  the  ancient  language  most  of  our  pure  modern  Greek  jargon, 
and  thus  to  explain  so  many  obscure  passages  in  ancient  Greek 
authors,  what  cannot  we  hope  to  efiect  by  a  similar  process,  when 
Sanskrit  shall  be  better  known,  and  its  etymologies  better  de- 
fined? I  have  no  doubt,  as  I  have  remarked  in  the  Vocabulary, 
that,  as  the  modern  Greek  has  vastly  elucidated  the  ancient,  so. 
the  Gypsy,  which  is  so  closely  related  to  the  Sanskrit,  will  impart 
the  same  advantage  to  Sanskrit,  when  the  relation  of  the  two  is 
fully  established  and  universally  acknowledged.  It  will  then 
become  evident  that  Sanskrit  verbs,  most  of  which  remain  unal- 
tered in  form  in  the  Gypsv,  but  have  different  significations,  may 
have  originally  possessed  these  significations.  Coincidence  of 
original  meanmg  becomes  undeniably  apparent  in  the  case  of 
many  adjectives  and  nouns. 

As  the  languace  of  the  Gypsies  has  been  thoroughly  permeated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  modern  Greek  and  Turkish,  as  spoken  in  and 
around  Constantinople,  I  have  derived  considerable  assistance 
from  both  these  languages,  in  elucidating  many  points  under 
discussion.  Pott  himself  often  makes  reference  to  modern  Greek 
words,  with  a  iudgment  and  an  accuracy  worthy  of  all  j)raise. 
The  reader  will  see  the  opportunity  for  similar  references  in  the 
course  of  the  Vocabulary. 

As  to  the  orthography  of  the  Gypsy  language,  it  is  well  to 
inform  the  reader  that  I  have  adoptea  ior  the  vowels  that  of  the 
Italians,  as  the  most  perfect,  and  least  liable  to  error :  a  should 
be  pronounced  as  a  in  far — «,  as  in  met — i,  as  in  pin — o,  as  in  no 
— u,  as  in  buil  As  to  the  consonants,  I  have  retained  the  ordin- 
ary notation  of  orientalists,  writing  ch  for  the  sound  of  those 
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letters  in  ehild^  chtme^  Italian  cimor^,  which  by  common  consent 
corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  y,  I  have  constantly  written  j — ^for 
example,  jan&va^  *I  know'  (written  by  others  djandva) — ^as  better 
Buitea  to  English  readers.  The  strongly  aspirated  Sanskrit  pala- 
tal I  write  chh,  the  guttural  M,  and  the  aspirate  h.  The  Gypsies 
in  these  coantries  have  no  sound  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
English  til  in  Um^  that,  Greek  d.  The  lingual  and  palatal  sibil- 
ants of  the  Sanskrit  I  have  represented  by  sh  and  f ;  to  both 
belongs  very  nearly  the  same  pronunciation,  that  of  the  English 
«A,  as  in  shall,  shore. 

There  is  such  a  softness  in  the  pronunciation  by  the  Gypsies  of 
some  consonants,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  write  them.  The 
word  pur<5,  '  old,'  is  an  example.  It  is  not  pur6,  nor  furS,  nor 
phurS,  nor  pJurS.  I  cannot  pronounce  it ;  the  sound  is  like  blow- 
ing from  the  mouth,  as  in  blowing  out  a  candle.  As  to  writing 
or  expressing  it  by  Roman  characters,  there  is  a  difficulty  similar 
to  that  which  Europeans  experience  when  trying  to  represent 
the  ghain  of  the  Arabs.  This  word  by  some  is  written  purS,  by 
others /ur6;  still,  to  me,  all  are  wrong,  and  do  not  give  the  true 
pronunciation  of  the  word.  But  I  have  preserved /wrrf,  generally 
adopted  by  others.  The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  mindSj  *mine,'  which  at  times  is  heard  as  though  pro- 
nounced minrS.  I  have  pronounced  it  in  both  ways,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  Gypsies,  and  they  have  made  no  remark.  B\xt  I  could  not 
pronounce  it  as  they  do  themselves.  Their  manner  is  like  an 
imperceptible  breath,  passing  upon  a  word  mindrd,  so  gentle  that 
both  consonants  are  heard,  while  one  is  at  a  loss  to  say  which 
predominates.  It  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated.  So  with 
their  pronunciation  of  soft  k — the  Turkish  «§/— which  at  times 
appears  like  a  pure  t,  particularly  when  in  the  middle  of  words. 
Vlkiavdva,  'I  mounts  I  hang,'  at  times  appeared  to  me  as  though 
it  should  be  written  utiavdva,  and  at  times  ukiavdva;  so  gentle 
is  the  sound  of  k  in  similar  cases,  that  with  some  Gypsies  it  is  not 
heard  at  all.  I  have  followed  the  more  general  usage,  and  have 
often  been  guided  by  the  aorist  in  determining  the  proper  or- 
thography of  the  present  of  the  verb.  These  delicacies  in  the 
pronunciation  1  have  noted  in  the  Vocabulary.  Some  Gypsies, 
and  particularly  the  Moslem,  pronounce  the  gently  aspirated  p 
as  a  pure  p,  saying  always  pur6,  *  an  old  man.  The  reader  will 
see  tarther  notices  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  consonants  in 
Section  IV,  where  their  mutation  in  passing  from  the  Sanskrit 
to  the  Gypsy  language  is  spoken  of. 

I  have  pointed  out  all  the  Persian  words  found  in  the  idiom, 
as  they  are  an  important  element  in  the  history  of  the  Gypsies. 
It  is  evident  that  a  people  using  so  many  pure  Persian  words 
must  have  formerly  had  close  connection  with  the  Persian  peo- 
ple.   They  could  not  have  borrowed  them  fix>m  the  Turks,  who 
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make  no  use  of  these  particular  words.  The  reader  will  observe 
them  in  their  proper  place. 

Less  interest  is  attached  to  the  Slavonic  terms,  for  the  Gypsies 
are  still  found  scattered  among  the  numerous  Slavonic  tribes  of 
the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

All  Mr.  Brown's  terms  are  inserted  in  their  proper  places,  and 
marked  "Br.,"  to  distinguish  them  from  Borrow's,  marked  "Bor." 

Mr.  Hamlin's  remarks  upon  the  Armenian  language  I  have 
inserted  in  notes,  and  marked  "Tb." 

SECTION  in. 

VOCABULAEY. 

A. 

To  ABANDON — muk&va, — This  is  probahly  connected  with  the  Sanskrit 
root  mueh^  *  to  release,  to  let  go.^  The  change  of  a  palatal  into  a 
gatturai,  and  vice  versd,  is  common  in  all  languages.     Kamvk&v  tuf, 

*  I  shall  leave  Uiee ;'  ndpalal  mukilaninn  bizorald,  *  afterwards  it  leaves 
me  weak.' 

To  be  ACQUAINTED  with — pinckardva. — This  seems  to  be  a  compound 
verb,  formed  from  the  Sr.  root  charj  *  to  go,  to  proceed,'  and  the  par- 
ticle rt,  which,  joined  to  the  verb,  imparts  to  it  in  the  cansative  the 
meaning  of  *•  to  pass  back  and  forth  in  one's  mind,  to  consider,  to 
meditate  upon.'  Pinchardva  shows  the  addition  of  a  euphonic  n 
after  vt,  and  the  change  of  v  into  p,  so  common  among  the  Gypsies. 
Meya  pinehardvale9^  *  I  also  am  acquainted  with  him :' — ^though  tran- 
sitive in  form,  it  has  here  a  neuter  signification. 

Afar — diir;  Bor.,  dur, — From  the  Sr.  dtra^  *  distant'  Keti  dUr  iii 
chin  ti  SUivrif  *  how  far  is  it  to  Silivria?'  Durdl,  *  from  a  distance  :* 
durdl  allidn?  *have  you  come  from  a  distance?'* 

Affirmation — vd  ;  Br.,  nangar ;  Bor.,  unga, — I  think  there  is  an  error 
in  the  definition  of  Mr.  Brown,  as  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  snch 
an  affirmative  particle  should  have  the  negative  na  in  its  first  sylla- 
ble. Still,  it  is  valuable  as  tending  to  elucidate  Borrow's  word.  Va 
is  the  Sr.  indeclinable  vdt,  a  particle  of  asseveration  or  confirmation. 
Tlie  Gypsies  in  these  quarters  know  of  no  other  particle,  and  will  ac- 
knowledge no  other,  but  most  of  the  Moslem  Gypsies  use  the  Turk- 
ish or  Greek.  Borrow's  form,  although  to  appearance  obscure,  may 
be  referred  to  a  pure  Sr.  origin ;  namely,  to  the  word  angd^  itself  also 
an  asseverative  or  assenting  particle,  '  yes,  truly.' 

All — «irr<5,  Mrvd,  sdrrore^  sdvvore^  sdrvolo  ;\  Br.,  sarvillee  ;  Bor.,  saro. 
— ^Almost  unchanged  from  the  Sr.  iarra^  *  all,  the  whole,  entire.'  As 
concerns  the  final  syllables  le$  and  /o,  I  do  not  know  whence  they 
come.  Te  dikU  iarri^  *  shonld  he  see  all ;'  aarri  o  manuMhe  iH  kko- 
kkavni,  'all  men  are  liars;'  fdvvoreordm^  *ail  the  Gypsies;'  keti  udnas 
edvvore  f  *  how  many  were  you  all  ?'  aarvenghe  te  penSslefj  *  to  declare 

*  Armenian  dar,  dara^  in  oompositioD ;  as  darataainel,  *  to  sound  abroad.'— Ta. 
t  " Bari,  *  tous.'"    Vaillant^  p.  460. 
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(lit.  'to  say  *)  it  to  all/  It  is  a  very  common  word,  and  understood  by 
all  the  Gypsies,  wherever  they  are  to  be  found. 

Alms — lackipi ;  Bor.,  lachipSn. — ^This  is  an  abstract  nonn,  from  lackd^ 
*  good/  and  the  common  snfHx  pe  or  pen ;  it  signifies  *  goodness, 
benevolence.'  It  is  used,  however,  by  the  Gypsies,  in  the  sense  of 
'  alms.'  They  have  followed  in  this  respect  the  usage  of  the  Greeks, 
who  frequently,  in  the  place  of  hl6t]fiov6ri],  '  alms,'  use  the  term  v**/*- 
xdr,  <  contribution  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul.'  Compare  Turk. 
sadakd,  'alms,'  lit.  *  goodness,  righteousness.'  Kamdva  to  lachipi  tn6 
chavdj  *  I  desire  thy  happiness,  my  child.' 

Always — ^keles. — Possibly  connected  with  the  Sanskrit  kdla^  *  time/ 

And — td,  ie. — ^This  conjunction  may  be  identified  with  the  Sr.  <«,  in 
preference  to  cAcr,  which  is  more  usual  among  Sr.  authors.  The  fol- 
lowing colloquial  phrases  amply  illustrate  its  signification.  Td  e  eha- 
vSn^  *  and  the  children ;'  id  penena^  'and  they  say ;'  id  nd  penena  eha- 
chipes,  '  and  they  do  not  speak  (say)  the  truth ;'  td  m  kodrdm  hut 
chikd, '  and  there  is  in  the  road  mucn  mud  (muds).'  In  the  follow- 
ing examples  it  can  be  rendered  'also':  terila  ta  yeh  duUm  (Gr. 
d6vXo¥)  ,  *  he  has  also  a  servant ;'  terila  ta  khelia^  '  it  has  also  figs ;' 
kamesa  td  mdU  'dost  thou  wish  also  wine  I'  This  conjunction  is 
frequently  pronounced  te^  particularly  when  it  is  not  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence. 

Anvil — amuni  ;  Br.,  ammunee  ;  Bor.,  amifii, — From  the  Greek  ix/itur, 
'  anvil,'  pronounced  by  us  now  dfifidnoif  and  afifidyi, 

Apple — papai,  hapai, — This  term,  like  many  other  denominations  of 
plants  and  fruits,  is  obscure,  and  difficult  to  be  explained. 

Armful — angdli, — This  is  the  Greek  term  dyxaUd  and  d-jfndXti^  meaQ- 
ing  'whatever  can  be  held  between  the  arms.'  Cf,  dyndXtj  x^qxov 
( Aenophon).     Yek  angdli  char,  '  an  dyxdXij  of  bay.' 

To  be  ASHAMED — lajdva ;  Bor.,  lacka. — From  the  Sr.  root  lajj,  'to  be 
shamefaced  or  ashamed.'  This  is  the  term  to  which  the  Gypsies  of 
Spain  attach  so  high  an  importance,  (Bor.,  ch.  vii.)  meaning  by  it  as 
a  substantive  'the  unblemished  chastity  of  the  unmarried  female/ 
With  the  Gypsies  in  these  countries  the  signification  of  the  word  is 
simply  'shame,'  and  they  translate  it  by  the  Greek  iyr^n^,  or  the 
Turkish  'ay6, '  shame.' — Lackand, '  shameful/ 

Ashes — prdhos, — ^This  is  the  Slav.  jw^A",  'dust/  Among  the  Bulga- 
rians, however,  the  term  pepdl  is  in  common  use  for  '  ashes,'  from  the 
ancient  Slav.  pepir\  '  ashes ;'  Gr.  TtamdXr^,  *  the  very  finest  of  flour,' 
and  '  whatever  is  rubbed  to  extreme  fineness.'  Kal6  prdhos, '  black 
ashes ;'  e  baveukari  prdhos,  '  the  ashes  of  the  baker ;'  keti  prdhas 
kamisa  ?  '  how  much  ashes  dost  thou  wish  I'  keti  jprdhos  reselatut  f 
'  how  much  ashes  suffices  thee  ?'* 

To  x^K—puchdva. — From  the  Sr.  root  prachhy  '  to  ask,  to  inquire,  to 
desire  to  know/  The  liquid  r  has  been  dropped,  as  in  other  similar 
examples  (Section  lY).  This  verb  is  at  times  pronounced  pachdva  and 
pechdva.  Sdske  puehSsa  mdnder  ?  '  why  dost  thou  ask  (from)  me  f 
kapuckdv  listar,  '  I  shall  ask  (from)  him ;'  td  ti  puchdv  Ihtar^  '  and 
that  I  may  ask  (from)  him/ 

*  PrdcAof  (ar^oa),  and  agaioi  ^rocot,  "staab."  Pott,  ii.  861. 
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kBA^khir  ;  Br.,  kher  ;  Bor.,  gel^  guel,  jeroro—fem.  kherni ;  Bor.,  jen'i^ 
jerinu — ^The  Sr.  hara^  from  the  root  Ar«,  *  to  bring,  to  bear/  signifiei^ 
'bearer/  and  secondly  Hhe  ass,'  as  the  Turks  call  the  ass  merkeb^ 
from  the  Arabic  root  rakaba^  ^  to  bear.'  Thus  hara  signifies  *  beast 
of  burden '  in  general,  and,  by  secondary  meaning,  *■  the  ass,'  which, 
throagh  all  the  East,  is  the  burden-bearer  in  domestic  works.  This 
term  is  also  written  khara :  compare  Zend  khara  and  Pers.  kher^  *  an 
ass.'  My  term  kherni  is  *  the  female  ass.'  Those  of  Borrow  are  of 
different  provinces,  but  all  of  the  same  origin.  Sig6  khSr,  *  a  swift 
ass ;'  tutnari  kheriskoro  i  zen  chorghid^  *  your  ass's  saddle  they  have 
stolen ;'  terila  pdnj  khSr^  *  he  has  (owns)  five  asses.' 

To  AWAKB — -janffdva, — ^The  Sr.  root  jdgri  is  *  to  awake,  to  be  awake  or 
watchful.'  We  shall  see  in  the  next  Section  that  the  r  of  the  Sans- 
krit, particalarly  when  in  composition  with  other  consonants,  is  fre- 
quently dropped,  as  in  this  case.  Jangav&va^  the  passive  form,  is  *  to 
be  awaked;  jangavddy  *he  is  awake.'  It  corresponds  to  the  Turkish 
oyanik^  '  awake,  a  man  of  talent :'  Or.  Hvnrog,  Janganilidm  (pass, 
aorist),  '  I  have  awaked ;'  janganild^  ^  he  is  awaked.' 

AxB — torcV,  tovel, — This  word  is  pronounced  in  both  ways  by  many 
Gypsies,  for  the  liquids  are  often  commu table.  It  is  a  pure  Persian 
word,  taber  and  taver^  *the  two-edged  axe  used  in  felling  wood.' 
Tovereskoro.  *  one  who  uses  an  axe,  or  *  one  who  makes  and  sells 
axes.'    The  Turkish  is  hattaji. 


Back — dumo, — This  is  a  frequently  used  terni  among  all  the  Gypsies, 
for  the  hinder  part  of  the  trunk,  extending  from  the  neck  to  the  os 
iocrum.  The  Greeks  now  call  the  body  moq/iIov  or  «o^l,  diminutive 
of  MOfffidg,  *the  trunk  of  a  tree.'  May  not,  then,  dumo  be  compared 
with  Sr.  drumoj  *  a  tree,'  which,  by  dropping  the  liquid  r,  has  become 
dumd  f  To  me  this  origin  appears  very  probable,  particularly  upon 
comparing  it  with  dud^tmj  '  a  gourd,'  in  which  the  same  word  drama 
appears  to  exist. 

Bad — g6rko, — ^This  is  the  nsnal  adjective  used  in  opposition  to  lachd^ 
*  good.'  O^ko  mandsk^  '  a  bad  man ;'  o  rcuhdi  mar4la  e  gdrke  chavSn^ 
'Uie  master  beats  the  bad  children ;'  gorkipi,  'badness,  wickedness.' 

Bald — pakd, — The  Sr.  verb  pack  means  *  to  mature,  by  cooking  or  rip- 
ening *,'  and  derivatives  from  it  signify  '  maturity,  suppuration,'  and 
even  '  gray  hairs,'  as  the  maturity  of  age.  The  Sr.  word  pdka  has 
all  these  significations,  and  the  same  term  is  by  the  Gypsies  referred 
to  baldness,  as  an  attribute  of  grey  hairs  and  old  age.  Pakd  isi,  nd 
terSla  b&ly  *  he  is  bald,  (and)  has  no  hair.' 

To  BAPTIZE — boldva, — This  word  of  the  Christian  Gypsies,  which,  like 
all  the  rest  of  this  class,  is  of  peculiar  interest,  seems  to  belong  to 
the  Sr.  hul,  of  the  1 0th  class,  'to  sink,  to  dive  and  emerge  again.' 

In  embracing  Christianity,  the  Gypsies  must  have  been  at  a  loss,  at 
times,  to  expre^w  by  appropriate  terms  the  new  order  of  things  which 
t^ey  constantly  saw  before  them.  They  have  done,  in  this  matter, 
what  other  nations  in  embracing  Christianity  had  done  before  them. 
The  Slavonians  call  the  cross  krhC\  undoubtedly  from  the  Greek 
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XQ^tbg ;  and  say  krestdyv^  *  I  baptize/  analogous  with  the  English 
"  I  christen,"  L  e.  *  I  baptize,  I  make  one  a  Christian.'  Have  not 
most  of  the  nations  who  received  the  blessed  tidings  of  Christianity 
from  the  Greeks  adopted  also  Greek  terms  ?  Bat  whenever  words 
were  found  in  the  idiom  of  the  Gypsies  capable  of  expressing  the  new 
idea,  they  would  naturally  be  adopted  by  them.  We  shall  see  another 
example  in  the  name  of  the  cross.  Bantlliu^  the  transitive  of  fiinm^ 
meant  originally  *  to  color  by  dyeing.'  The  word  to  this  very  day  is 
used  for  *  dyeing,  painting,  besmearing  the  face  with  rouge,'  etc  :  it 
is  a  neuter  and  transitive  verb.  As  color  was  transmitted  to  cloth 
by  immersing  it  in  water,  the  word  very  naturally  came  to  mean  '  to 
immerse  in  water.'  What  difficulty  then  had  the  Gypsies  in  giving 
to  this  act  of  Christianity  the  word  which  corresponded  to  the  Greek  ? 
Those  Gypsies  unacquainted  with  the  word  use  vaptiasAva^  *  I  baptize,* 
the  Greek  ^aTn/Soi.     Boldva  e  ckavSs^  *  I  baptize  the  child ;'  bolipe^ 

*  baptism ;'  holavdd^  *  baptized ;'  bibolavdd^  *  not  baptized.' 
Barefooted — pirnangd. — A   compound   word,  ptr,  pird,   'foot,'   and 

nangdy  ^  naked ;'  literally  *  naked-footed.'  In  another  part  of  the  Vo- 
cabulary, I  treat  of  the  etymology  ofpird,  pimd,  the  Gypsy  terms  for 
*foot' 
Barley— ;;ot». — ^This  is  the  Persian  jav^  *  barley,'  which  the  Gypsies  have 
borrowed  directly  fi'om  the  Persians.  Sr.  yava^  *  barley.'  The  Per- 
sian form  of  this  terra  is  undoubtedly  from  the  Sanskrit,  as  the  Per- 
sian language  very  generally  changes  the  Sr.  y  into^';  compare  jughy 

*  yoke,'  Sr.  yaffa  ;  javan,  *  young  man,'  Sr.  yuvan. 

Basket — kdshnika  ;  Br.;  wvlia  ;  Bor.,  comicha. — ^This  is  a  Bulgarian 
word,  from  the  Slavonic  koslC  and  kdmitza^  *  a  basket.'  The  origin 
of  Mr.  Brown's  term  is  unknown  to  me. 

Bath — ta//d,  hdgnia;  Bor.,  <aft. — Borrow  defines  this  word  "fever," 
Sp.  caleniura.  Although  it  has  not  the  signification  of  *  bath'  in  his 
vocabulary,  yet  the  meaning  which  he  gives  may  serve  to  elucidate 
my  own.  From  the  Sr.  root  tap,  '  to  heat,  to  burn,'  is  formed  the 
part  tapta^ '  hot,  burning,'  and  this,  by  the  customary  change  of  p  to 
^,  becomes  iatta^  just  as  Uie  Italians  pronounce  the  Latin  aptus  '^attoP 
The  Arabs,  from  the  word  hamrwij  *  to  heat,'  have  formed  hammAmy 

*  bath,'  and  humma,  ^  fever.'  This  word,  as  well  as  rat,  ratlin  *  blood,' 
should  be  written  with  tt^  iattd.  Some  Gypsies  use  the  word  bdgnia^ 
It.  bagno,  a  common  word  in  these  countries  for  *  bath.' 

Bean — idpi, — A  Bulgarian  word,  bop,  *  a  bean,'  but  particularly  the  spe- 
cies called  the  Egyptian :  Gr.  xovxxla,  Turk,  bakla. — PI.  bdpia. 

Bear — riehini, — ^As  numerous  Gypsies  in  Roumelia  and  the  Dannbian 
provinces  gain  their  livelihood  by  exhibiting  beajrs  in  the  streets  and 
public  places,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  term  would  be  a  com- 
mon one  among  them  all.  To  me  it  appears  related  to  the  Sr.  riksha, 
'  a  bear,'  and  hence  to  the  Gr.  S^xjog,  Lat.  uraus.  Should  this  deriva- 
tion be  found  to  be  true,  it  will  be  one  of  the  rare  examples  of  the 
change  of  ksk  into  ch,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  the  follow- 
ing Section. 

To  BEAT — mardva, — ^This  verb  seems  to  be  of  the  same  root  with  the 
verb  tnerdvay '  I  die.'     In  order  to  distinguish  it  from  mer&viij  it  is 
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always  pronounced  mardva,  and  the  aor.  marphidm.  It  means  also 
*  to  pound,  to  grind,  to  bruise'  0  raskdi  mar  Ha  e  chaven^  *  the  teacher 
beats  the  children ;'  marelala  ?  *  does  he  beat  her  V 

Bbactiful — »uk6r ;  Br.,  ahukd  ;  Bon,  jucal, — These  words  are  from 
the  Bt,  tukara^  compounded  of  the  prefix  «u,  *  well/  Or.  ev,  and  the 
adjective  kara^  'making,'  Gr.  noiuq^  from  the  root  kri  (Lat  creo\  *to 
do,  to  make.'  Kara^  in  Sanskrit  as  well  as  in  Persian  composite 
words,  indicates  action ;  as  sukara,  *  the  well-doer,  the  generous  be- 
stower,'  and  hence  *  whoever  is  beautiful  in  soul  or  body.'  To  Mr. 
Brown's  word,  skukd^  a  final  r  should  be  added ;  in  Sorrow's,  the 
final  r  is  changed  to  /.  The  fern,  jucali  is  the  Sr.  sukard.  The  Gyp- 
sies form  all  reminine  nouns  in  t,  as  we  shall  see  in  speaking  of  the 
nouns  (Section  V). 

Becacsb — sostdr. — Appears  to  be  the  pronoun  «>,  with  the  ablative 
particle  tar  (lit  *from  which'),  *on  account  of;'  precisely  as  the 
Greek  ^«<St*,  composed  of  the  prep.  ^*<i,  and  the  rel.  pron.  d,T« ;  also 
o^B¥^  rel.  pron.  and  the  ablat.  ^bv,  Sosidr  isds  kelipi^  *  because 
there  was  a  dance.' 

To  BEGET — bendva, — ^This  term,  like  its  cognate  6e»,  *  birth,'  I  have  not 
been  able  to  refer  to  any  Sr.  root,  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction. 
The  term  is  common  to  both  sexes,  in  man  and  animals.  I  romni 
bendla,  *the  woman  begets,*  i.  e.  *  produces,  brings  forth;'  gurumni 
amari  bengkids  yik  moskdre  (Gr.  ftoaxdi^iov),  *  our  cow  has  brought 
forth  a  calf;'  i  chukli  benghids  pdnj  rukonS,  *  the  bitch  has  *begotten 
(brought  forth)  five  whelps.' 

BzmvD—paldl, — This  evidently  is  the  Sr.  para,  *  distant,  remote,  after.' 
Here,  as  in  many  other  adverbs  of  location,  the  term  is  in  the  abla- 
tive form,  a  very  favorite  one  with  the  Gypsies.  According  to  the 
formation  of  other  similar  adverbs,  it  would  be,  in  its  simple  form, 
pal:  as  a»ry,  *out,'  avrydl,  *from  the  outside,'  Gr.  ^iiai^ey;  andre.and- 
rydl,  and  andrdl,  *  from  the  inner  side.'  It  is  often  to  be  heard  united 
with  the  comparative  particle  po,  as  popaldly  *  still  more  backwards.* 
Ldvales  paldl,  *  I  take  it  back ;'  palalutnd,  '  the  next  in  order,  the 
second;'  polaleste,  'farther  back;'  napaldl,  'afterwards;'  kdna  chinisa 
bar,  na  palalutnS  gken,  '  when  thou  throwest  a  stone,  the  afterwards 
(i.e.  'the  consequences')  consider;'  pelidm paldl,  *I  fell  behind,'  i.  e. 
*I  followed  him.' 

To  BELIEVE — pakidva, — ^This  verb  I  refer  to  the  Sr.  root  pakshj  *  to  take 
a  part  or  side.'  Pakiava  ki  anekd  isiy  '  I  believe  that  it  is  so ;'  na 
pakidva  ki  mul6, '  I  do  not  believe  that  he  died.'* 

Bellows — piskdt;  Br.,  pishata. — Mr.  Brown's  word  is  in  the  plural  form. 

Belly — bor;  Bor.,  pos,  po, — ^This  is  one  of  the  many  terms  of  the 
Gypsy  language,  the  derivation  of  which  is  not  clear  to  me.  Terdvas 
duk me poridiiy  'I  had  pain  in  my  belly.' 

*  Pott  (ii.  346)  writes  the  word  patdOy  and  derives  it  from  the  Sr.  prati-^i,  'con- 
fidere.'  The  Gypsies  here  pronounce  it  as  I  have  written  it.  I  have  frequently 
heard  it  The  diflFerence,  however,  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  pronunciatirm 
of  the  consonant  i,  which  with  the  Gypsies  is  often  a  soft  k.  A  similar  commuta- 
tion is  often  to  be  heard  among  the  Greeks,  particularly  in  the  island  of  Lesbos 
(Mitelene). 

VOL.   VII.  ^ 
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Between — mciskare. — This  term  comes  from  the  Sr.  madkya^  *  middle, 
intermediate,'  Lat.  medius,  Gr.  (lioaog^  Slav,  tnezdyu^ '  between.'  Mas- 
kari  to  diii  ker^  *  between  the  two  houses;'  maskari  to  diii  drom^  and 
maskare  diti  dromende^  *  between  two  roads;'  maskare  diti  tnanuskende, 

*  between  two  men  ;'  maskardl,  *  from  between,'  Lat  ex  medio,  de  medioy 
Mod.  Gr.  &n6  j^iv  ftiar^y. 

Bird — chirikld  ;  Bor.,  chiriclo, — The  Sr.  chiri,  *  a  parrot,'  is  the  only 
word  to  which  can  be  referred  this  Gypsy  term.  Probably  the  term 
had  also  the  more  general  signification  in  the  Sanskrit,  for  we  have 
in  the  present  spoken  language  of  the  Hindus  ekiriya,  for  ^birds'  in 
general.  The  signification  of  this  word  among  the  Gypsies  is  ex- 
tremely vague ;  it  is  applied  to  all  the  feathered  tribe.  I  have  heard 
it  used  of  quails,  partridges,  pigeons,  etc.  Never  have  I  been  able  to 
ascertain  any  term  for  particular  species  of  birds  or  fishes.  The  Gyp- 
sies call  them  by  their  Greek  or  Turkish  names. 

Birth — 6en.— -See  to  beget. 

Bitch — chukli.-^Tlm  is  the  fem.  of  ehukilj  *  dog,'  by  the  addition  of 
I,  the  usual  affix  of  Gypsy  feminine  nouns.  The  e  of  the  final  syllable 
is  always  rejected :  ehukSl,  chuk{e)li.  Amari  ckuklij  '  our  bitch ;' 
katdr  kinghidn  ii  ckuklid  ?  ^  whence  didst  thou  buy  thy  bitch  ?^ 

To  BITE — dantdi*a^  dantildva. — Both  these  verbs  are  in  use ;  they  have 
been  formed  directly  from  the  Sr.  noun  danta,  '  tooth '  (see  tooth). 
The  second,  dantildva,  is  a  compound  verb,  formed  of  danta  and  the 
verb  /ftva,  'I  take,'  both  of  which  are  separately  explained  in  the 
present  vocabulary.  Unlike  its  mother  tongue,  the  Gypsy  language 
is  not  generally  fond  of  compound  words.  Ta  o  ckukil  danffhidnUs^ 
'  and  the  dog  bit  him.' 

Bitter — kerkd, — This  is  the  Slav,  gdrkie,  *  bitter,'  in  general  use  among 
the  Bulgarians,  from  whom  the  Gypsies  have  received  it.  It  is  a  com- 
mon term  among  all  the  nations  that  speak  the  various  dialects  of  the 
Slavonic. 

Black — kal6  (fem.  kali);*  Br.,  cal6 ;  Bor.,  cal6,  caliardo,  caioro. — 
These  terms  are  derived  from  the  Sr.  Mto,  *  black,  of  a  dark  color.* 
The  second  of  Borrow  is  a  Spanish  form.    Compare  the  Slav,  kaleme^ 

*  color,  dye.'  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  Turkish  Gypsies  have 
preserved  many  words  of  their  mother  tongue  pure  from  all  foreign 
intermixture.  Isi  kali,  *  she  is  black ;'  kale  romd,  ^  black  men  :'  kal6 
is  used  for  *  a  negro ;'  kali,  for  '  a  negro  woman  :'  kald  manrd,  *  black 
bread.' 

Blacksmith — master;  Br.,  m^a^teros, — Master  is  a  word  very  generally 
used  by  all  classes  of  people  in  Constantinople,  from  the  vulgar  Italian 
maestro,  to  designate  *  a  chief  workman,'  or  artist  of  any  profession  : 
Turk,  and  Persian  ustad.  Many  Gypsies,  in  place  of  this  term,  nse 
theif  own  shastireskoro,  *  iron-worker'  (see  iron). 

Blind — kord.^ — Compare  the  Sr.  giri,  'a  certain  disease  of  the  eyes;' 
girikdna,  *  one  blind  from  the  disease  giri.^  This  word  is  used  at 
times  by  the  Gypsies  as  an  imprecation :   o  devel  te  kord  kerelman^ 

*  may  God  reduce  thee  to  blindness !' 


"Ca/t,  '^oir  et  beaij.*"  Yaillant,  p,  179,  f  Armenian  goir,  'blind,*— Ta. 
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Blixd  man — tam-^manush. — I  give  here  this  second  word  for  *  blind,'  as 
it  is  ^plicable  only  to  the  human  race,  whilst  the  former,  kord^  is 
used,  as  in  other  languages,  for  inanimate  obiects.  It  is  a  compound 
word,  Tam  is  from  the  Sr.  root  taw,  '  to  be  senseless,  to  be  dark.' 
The  derivatives  of  this  root  signify  'blindness,  bodily  or  mental, 
gloom,  perplexity,'  etc. 

Blood — rati  ;*  Bor.,  rati^  arati, — From  the  St.  root  ranj^  •  to  color,  to 
dye' (Pers.  rwiit),  comes  the  participle  rakta,  *  colored,  dyed,  red,' 
neut  raklam,  *  blood.'  In  the  above  Gypsy  terms,  the  k  of  the  Sr.  is 
chafed  to  /,  for  the  sake  of  euphony ;  like  the  Italian  prattico  from 
the  £itin  practicus.  Dukhdva  but  e  rdtt,  *  he  likes  much  to  bleed ' 
(lit.  'he  likes  blood'). 

To  Boil — tavidvoy  tapidva, — By  the  transmutation  of  the  labial  p  into 
its  cognate  v,  this  Gypsy  verb  is  easily  referred  to  the  Sr-  root  tap,  *  to 
heat,  to  burn,'  and,  in  the  Gypsy  language,  *  to  boil,'  as  an  effect  of 
lire. 

Bone — kdkkalo. — This  terra  is  common  to  all  the  Gypsies.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain  any  other  denomination  for  bone,  even  among 
the  Moslem  Gypsies.  It  is  the  common  Greek  xdxxaloy,  derived  from 
x6MMog,  *  the  kernel  of  fruit :'  Moxxoiid^w  is  *  to  become  hard,'  and  is 
a  very  common  t^rm  among  the  Greeks  now.f 

Bosom — kolin. — I  leave  to  others  to  determine  whether  this  word  can 
be  referred  to  Sr.  kola,  signifying,  among  other  things,  *  the  bosom, 
the  lap,  embrace.'  The  names  of  parts  of  the  body  in  the  Gypsy  lan- 
guage are  often  extremely  difficult  and  dubious. 

BowKL — bukd  ;  Bor.,  paricu, — Bukd  may  be  referred  to  the  Sr.  bukka 
and  hdkka,  both  meaning  *  the  heart,'  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks 
called  anlAyx^v  every  internal  organ  of  the  body,  and  often,  to  this 
day,  the  common  people  call  the  stomach  and  the  bowels  xaQdla. 
Borrow  has  the  Sr.  puritat^  *  an  entrail,  a  gut,'  which  seems  in  fact 
to  furnish  the  proper  etymology  of  the  word  used  by  the  Gypsies  of 
Spain. 

Boy-child— cAaveJ ; J  Br.,  schago;  Bor.,  chavo,  pi.  chai, — 

Girl — chdi;  Br.,  schay ;  Bor.,  chavory, — ^The  Sanskrit  has  more  than 
one  term  to  which  the  above  words  can  be  referred :  ttuh,  tuj^  and 
to4»,  *  progeny,  children,'  ^dva  or  pdvakoj  *  the  new  bom  of  any  ani- 
mal.* The  Gypsy  word  I  have  always  hoard  pronounced  ckavd.  Some 
of  the  Moslem  Gypsies  reject  the  v,  and  pronounce  chad.  Mo  chavd, 
•my  child;'  diii  chaven  terdva,  *I  have  two  children;'  rovela  ani 
kkurdd  chavdy  *  he  cries  like  a  little  child ;'  o  rashdi  marela  e  gdrke 
chaven,  e  laeh4  chaven  na  marilalen,  *  the  teacher  beats  the  bad  chil- 
dren, the  good  children  he  does  not  beat ;'  te  chavenghe,  *  to  thy  chil- 
dren ;'  astarghidm  e  chavis,  *  I  caught  the  child ;'  e  chaveskoro  ndv  s6 
itif  'what  is  the  child's  name?'  td  e  chaven,  *  arid  the  boys'  (ace. 
case^ ;  terila  ehavhi  ?  *  has  he  (or  she)  children  ?'  mi  chdi,  *  my  girl ;" 
tereia  yek  m^rs,  yik  chdi,  *he  has  one  boy  (and)  one  girk' 

*  A.rmaniail  ariune,  *  blood. --Tr. 

f  This  term  should  always  be  written  with  double  x — xoxxvXov. 

i  "  2V*«t,  •  jeunc  homme;  "   VuUlaot,  p.  457. 
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Brain — goii, — Used  by  the  Gypsies  for  *  brain'  and  *mind/  Terdvale^ 
me  gotidie,  *  I  keep  it  in  my  mind,'  i.  e.  '  1  remember  it.*  It  may  be 
referrSd  to  Sr.  goda^  *  the  brain,'  or  to  godhi^  *  the  forehead.'  From 
this  word  is  formed  gotiaver^  *  having  a  brain,  intelligent.'   *  Brain'  for 

*  intelligence'  is  very  common  also  among  the  Greeks.  .  ^Exi^  uveldr, 
'  be  is  wise,'  lit,  *  he  has  brain.'  Mi  goti,  *  my  mind ;'  ati  all6  amare 
gotidte,  *  there  came  to  our  mind,'  i.  e.  *  we  were  reminded ;'  ti  n^avesa 
me  gotidte,  *  should  I  not  bring  to  my  mind.' 

BuAVE — murs. — This  term  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  the  common 
Greek  ndiltj^  and  naXXt^xdQiov^  *  a  brave,  one  endowed  with  courage  ;' 
Turk,  gigrt,  Pers.  peklivan.  The  Gypsy  term  probably  originates 
from  the  Sr.  mri,  *  to  die,'  and  its  participle  mrila,  *  dead,  mortal,'  Gr. 
^goTog^  xtvtjxdg,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  elucidating  the  verb  merdva, 

*  to  die,'  so  common  in  all  the  Indo-European  languages.  Compare 
Slav,  muzz,  *  a  man,  a  male.'  The  Gypsies  frequently  use  the  term 
for  the  male  sex,  whenever  they  intend  to  indicate  manliness  and  cour- 
age in  the  person  spoken  of.  It  properly  signifies  a  person  of  cour- 
age, but  who  makes  no  ostentations  ])arade  of  it.     It  is  used  also  for 

*  boy :'  terdva  dui  ckaven,  yek  chdi,  yik  murs,  '  I  have  two  children,  a 
girl  (and)  a  boy.' 

BaEAn — Twanrd,  mandd,  mamd,  marly;  Br.,  maru;  Bor.,  mamo.jumeri, 
tatd. — Cognate  with  the  Sr.  wiardra,  **  granary  or  storehouse,'  where 
all  kinds  of  produce,  and  whatever  is  used  for  food  in  general,,  arc 
kept.  Sorrow's  tato  is  evidently  the  Sr.  tapia^  participle  of  top,  '  to 
heat,  to  burn,'  and  consequently  signifies  that  which  is  heated  or 
cooked,  as  the  Lat.  pants  biseoctus^  Fr.  biscuit,  Gr.  &QTog  dlTWQog^  L  e. 

*  bread  subjected  to  two  fires.'  Manrd  kkandi  kkdva,  '  a  little  bread 
I  eat ;'  kcUd  manrd,  *.black  bread ;'  manrSskoro,  *  a  baker,'  or  *one  who 
sells  bread.' 

To  BREAK — pangdva. — Sr.  bkanj^  *  to  break.'  Panghidla^  *  it  broke,'  aor. 
of  the  mid.  voice ;  panghiovdva^  *  I  have  been  broken.' 

Breast — chuMj  chuchi;  Bor.,  chucha, — From  the  Sr.  chuehi,  'breast,' 
(Gr.  fiaaidg)  ;  ckuchuka,  *  a  nipple.'  Chuchi  ddvales,  *  I  give  it  the 
breast ;'  piela  chuchi,  *  it  drinks  the  breast ;'  nd  Ula  chuchi^  '  it  does 
not  take  the  breast ;'  chuchia  dukena,  *•  the  breasts  pain.'  • 

Bridge — furt, — From  the  Sr.  root  par  or  priy  *  to  pass  over,  to  go  to 
the  other  side.'  The  Greek,  from  neqSi,  negdof,  has  negdttjg^  *  one  who 
passes  to  the  other  side,'  and  tt^^,  <  on  the  other  side.'  Compare 
Zend peretus^  'bridge.' 

To  BRING — andva, — Perhaps  from  the  Sr.  root  nt,  *  to  lead,'  with  the 
prefix  d,  *  hither,  to.'  It  is  extremely  common  among  the  Gypsies. 
Its  aorist  is  anghidm,  *  I  brought ;'  fut.  kandv^  '  I  shall  bring.'  Kaidr 
anghidn  ie  romnid?  'whence  didst  thou  bring  thy  wife?'  so  angJudn? 

*  what  didst  thou  bring  ?' 

Broad — buglo, — This  adjective,  of  which  the  derivation  is  unknown  to 
me,  means  '  broad,  wide,  expanded :'  fem.  buglL  Bugld  drdm^  *  wide 
road.'  It  serves  to  form  the  verb  bugliovdva,  '  to  expand,  to  stretch, 
to  put  out  clothes  to  dry,'  probably  from  the  custom  of  stretching 
clothes  on  the  ground  to  dry  them.  Bugliarghidm  e  yismata,  '  I  have 
spread  the  linen  (to  dry).'  Bugliovdva  means  also  '  to  widen,  to  scat- 
ter;' Gr.  crxo^rr/^. 
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Brother — pral,  plal;*  Bot,^  plan^  piano, — 

Sister — pen;  Bor.,  plani. — Except  for  the  first  of  these   fonns,  one 
would  hardly  believe  them  to  be  the  Sr.  bhrdtri,  the  correlative  of  so 
many  Asiatic  and  £aropean  synonymes :  in  the  Zend  brdtar;  Pers. 
bender;  haL  f rater;  Gr.  ^p^dwi^;  Goth,  brothar;  Germ,  bruder;  Eng. 
brother;  Slav,  brash ;  Rass.  brat;  Bulg.  vrat.     The  Turkish  Gypsies 
have  fortunately  preserved  the  word  nearly  like  its  archetype,  to  which 
we  can  thus  refer  the  three  forms  of  Borrow,  which  are  undoubtedly 
from  bkrdtriy  metamorphosed  according  to  the  natural  interchanges 
of  letters.     Plal  approaches  the  Lithuanian  brolis,  *  brother'  (Bopp). 
Pen  and  plani  are  from  the  same  Sr.  original.     The  Hindus  use 
another  word,  sva^i,  *  sister,'  Lat.  soror,     Ainari  penid,  *our  sister' 
(ace.  case);   te  pralhkoro  ndv?   *thy  brother's  name!'   ketl  pralen 
teresa?   'how  many  brothers  hast  thou?'   me  praleskoro  kerestey  'in 
my  brother's  house.' 
Buck — buzos. — ^Related  to  the  Sr.  pafu,  *  an  animal  in  general,  a  beast, 
a  goat'    A  diminutive  form  of  this  term  is  buznd^  buzni,  '  a  she-goat.' 
Chungali  buzni,  '  a  good-for-nothing  she-goat ;'  buznord,  *  kid ;'  ker- 
gki&s  dui  buznorS^  'she  had  (lit.  'begat')  two  kids.' 
Bulgarian — dds. — This  appellation  is  given  by  the  Gypsies  to  the  nu- 
merous Bulgarians  living  among  thenif  or  coming  from  Bulgaria  in 
the  summer  season  to  till  the  lands  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  land- 
holdera.     The  Bulgarians  are  found  in  vast  numbers  on  the  lands  of 
Roumelia.     They  are  called  BovXyagot  by  the  Greeks,  Bulghdr  by  the 
Turks,  and  Bulgar  by  themselves.     To  them  this  appellation  das  is 
utterly  unknown.     It  is,  however,  extremely  interesting,  as  being,  per- 
haps, a  reminiscence  of  the  words  Dacia,  Dacian.     Dashdi,  pi.  of  ads  ; 
damiy  *  a  Bulgarian  woman;'  dasoro  (pi.  dasore),  'a  young  Bulgarian ;' 
dasMdri^  *sl  young  Bulgarian  girl ;'  aasikand,  adj.,  'Bulgarian ;'  dasi- 
kani  chip,   '  the  Bulgarian  language ;'  dasikanSs,  '  in  a  Bulgarian 
manner ' — BovXyaQiaTl. 
To  burn — taptdva,  tapiovdva.—^ln  speaking  of  bath,  I  have  referred  to 
the  Sr.  verb  tap^  '  to  burn,  to  be  hot.'    It  is  only  here  and  in  tavidva^ 
4  boil,'  that  we  meet  it  as  a  verb,  used  as  tap  is  in  Sanskrit. 
Business — puli,  buti. — This  term,  in  frequent  use  among  all  the  Gyp- 
sies, I  have  rendered  by  the  term  *  business'  in  English,  in  preference 
to  any  other.     It  is  the  Greek  dovXsta^  *  service,  work,  business ;'  the 
use  of  which  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  colloquial  expressions  :  thus 
we  frequently  say,  l/w  SovXelatf  7ioU»[ y,  *  I  have  a  great  deal  of  business ;' 
els  rlvog  dovlst&v  eJaail   'in  whose  service  art  thou?'     The  Gypsy 
word  seems  to  be  related  to  Sr.  bhUti,  primarily  '  being,  existence,' 
but  ordinarily  meaning  '  prosperity,  success,  power :'  the  Gypsies  have 
made  it  mean  '  work,  labor,'  as  what  is  necessary  to  the  enjoyment 
and  preservation  of  one's  life,  or  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  pleas- 
ure.    Bhuktij  '  eating,  possession,  fruition,'  from  bhvj,  '  to  eat,'  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  have  any  connection  with  this  Gypsy  term.    Sik- 
lilidn  nevS  putid  f  '  hast  thou  learnt  (any)  new  business  ?'  kapichavdv 
tut  tipdlin  (niltp)  yik  putidti,  '  I  shall  send  thee  to  the  city  for  (one) 

*  **PraIe9,  •fr^res.'"  Vaillant,  p.  456. 
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business;'  terdva  but  putid,  *  I  have  much  business.'  Puti{^\.puUd) 
is  also  applied  to  the  implements  of  work.  Deman  me  putid,  *give 
me  my  implements.'  Butidkoro,  *  a  day-laborer.'* 
To  BUY — kindva. — This  verb  I  refer  to  the  Sr.  root  krt  (pres.  krln&mi\ 
*  to  buy,  to  barter,  to  exchange.'  It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  un- 
questionable relation  of  the  Gypsy  and  Sanskrit  idioms.t  The  r  has 
been  lost,  as  in  many  other  like  cases  (see  Section  IV).  With  vi 
prefixed,  kri  means  *  to  sell :'  so  also  among  the  Gypsies,  bikindva  or 
bikndva  means  *  to  sell.'  Kinghidm  yik  grdst,  '  I  bought  a  horse ;' 
kdrin  kinghtdn  te  chuklea  ?  '  when  didst  thou  buy  thy  dog  ?'  i$6ii 
Uskoro^  meya  kinghidmleSy  *  it  was  his,  and  I  bought  it.' 


Cabbage — xhah;  Bor.,  chaja^  resis, — This  may  possibly  be  the  Sr.  fdkka, 

*  plant,'  limited  by  the  Gypsies  to  signify  *  cabbage,'  in  like  manner 
as  by  the  modern  Greeks  the  ancient  term  Xdxayov,  *  vegetable.'  This 
conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  analogy  of  Borroirs  term  resif, 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  explain  in  speaking  of  vinuyard: 
applied  in  former  times  to  savory  substances  in  general,  it  has  come 
to  be  limited  exclusively  to  the  vine  by  the  Gypsies  of  Turkey,  and 
to  the  cabbage  by  those  of  Spain. 

C AC  ARE — khidva,  khlidva, — The  verb  is  pronounced  in  both  these 
ways.  Fut.  kamakhlidvy  *  I  shall  void,  cacabo ;'  khlendo  and  khendo, 
^cacatus;^  khlenghidm,  *  I  have  voided.'  The  origin  of  this  term  is 
unknown  to  me. 

Cane — ran. — Of  uncertain  etymology. 

Carriage — vorddn. — This  term  is  intimately  related  to  berd,  *a  sailing 
vessel,'  which  we  shall  note  in  defining  ship.  Both  seem  to  belong 
to  the  Sr.  root  6Ari,  *  to  carry,  to  bear.'  Vorddn  I  have  heard  used 
at  times  for  *a  pack-horse.' 

To  be  CHEATED — khokkdvniovdva, — Compound  verb,  from  khok?iaim6y 

*  a  liar,  one  cheated,'  and  avdva,  Tedikil  sarri  o  manush  ndna  khxh 
kkdvniovil,  '  were  he  to  see  all  (i.  e.  *  every  thing'),  a  man  would  not 
be  cheated.'  For  a  clear  understanding  of  these  compound  verbs,  the 
reader  must  examine  the  explanation  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
verb,  in  their  respective  places.   Khokhdvniovilman^  '  he  cheated  me.' 

Cheese — kerdl, — The  Sr.  kshtra  is  defined  *  water,  milk,'  and  from  it  is 
derived  this  Gypsy  term.  The  compound  consonant  ksh,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  show  in  the  next  Section,  is  con^ntly  changed  to 
the  simple  k.  Kotdr  kerdl,  *  a  little  cheese ;'  ke  o  yavir  kerdsales  kerdl, 

*  and  the  remainder  (i.  e.  *milk')  we  make  cheese.' 

To  CHEW — chamkerdva, — This  is  a  compound  verb,  composed  of  cham 
— Sr.  cltam,  '  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  take  any  thing  into  the  mouth  as 
food' — and  the  Gypsy  verb  kerdva,  *  T  make,  I  do,'  from  the  Sr.  kri, 
^  to  make,'  which  we  shall  explain  in  speaking  of  the  verb  to  make. 

Chicken — chavri, — This  is  the  usual  Turkish  yavru  or  yavri,  'the  young 
of  any  animal ;'  Gr.  vBoaabg. 


*  Polt  proposes  vritti  as  a  probable  origin  of  this  term. 

\  The  Armenian  kunelj  by  change  of  r  to  n,  may  be  from  this  root. — Ta. 


> 
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Child— raJti<5 ;  fem.  rakli^  *a  female  child,  a  daughter.' — This  term, 
thoogh  frequently  confounded  with  ckavd^  *  a  boy,  a  child,'  means  prop- 
erly *  the  little  one,*  t6  fitxQov  of  the  Greeks.  Terela  panje  raklen^  *  she 
has  five  children  ;'  yavre  raklenja,  *  with  other  children.'  It  is  used 
often  for  *  the  child  at  the  the  breast,  the  babe ;'  Gr.  //oj^k. 

Cheistmas — khristuni, — Although  I  have  made  particular  inquiries  after 
terms  of  a  religions  character  in  the  native  Gypsy  language,  I  must 
confess  that  very  few  are  to  be  found.  I  have  noted  in  other  parts  of 
the  Vocabulary  such  as  are  of  pure  Sr.  origin.  The  rest  are  from 
the  Greek.  Christmas,  in  modern  Greek,  is  called  td  z^iuidvYeyva 
(Xj^ffroD  Yivvfjais),  i.  e.  *  Christ's  birth,'  from  which  has  been  formed 
this  Gypsy  word,  with  the  accent  on  the  final  syllable. 

Church — karghiri ;  Bor.,  cangri, — These  two  words  are  of  European 
origin,  from  the  Gr.  ixxlrjala,  and  xvQiaxdg  oXxog;  Germ,  kirchey  Eng. 
kirk  and  churchy  are  from  the  latter.  The  Latin  nations  have  prefer- 
red hxxlt^ala ;  It.  chiesa,  Fr.  Sglise* 

Clean — shttchS,  shuz6, — The  Sr.  adjective  ^ichi^  from  the  root  pich^ 
*to  be  pure  or  clean,'  means  *  white,  pure,'  etc.  All  the  numerous  de- 
rivatives from  this  verb  have  the  same  idea  of  cleanliness,  physical  or 
mental.  By  some  Gypsies  the  word  is  pronounced  shuzo ;  shuchdy 
however,  is  the  more  common  pronunciation.  Shuckipi,  *  cleanliness,' 
is  fonned  by  the  addition  of  the  usual  particle  pe.  Shucki  romni^  *  a 
clean  woman  ;'  shuchd  chavd^  *  a  clean  child.' 

To  CLEANSE — koskdva,  goskdva, — The  signification  of  this  term  is  *to 
make  clean,  either  by  rubbing,  washing,  or  sponging.'  The  Greeks 
now  use  the  word  aTioyy/Jw,  *  I  clean,'  from  andyyog^  *  a  sponge.'  Its 
etymology  is  obscure.     Aor.  kosldioniy  '  I  made  clean,  I  cleansed.' 

Clothing — -pdia ;  Bor.,  plata. — This  term  I  derive  from  the  Sr.  pata^ 
patty  patta,  etc.,  all  meaning  '  cloth,  colored  cloth,  a  garment'  The 
Gypsies  of  Spain,  for  euphony's  sake,  have  inserted  an  /  in  the  first 
syllable.  The  word,  pronounced  patani  by  some  Gypsies,  is  by  them 
applied  to  the  bands  and  various  pieces  of  cloth  with  which  babes  are 
swathed. 

Coal — angdr;  Br.,  anga;  Bor.,  langar, — This  is  the  unchanged  Sr.  an- 
gdrc^  *coal.'  Borrow  adds  an  initial  I  by  mistake  ;  or,  more  proba- 
bly, it  is  a  fragment  of  the  article  el,  which  the  Spanish  Gypsies  have 
nniversaily  adopted.  The  Gypsy  language  suffers  what  many  others 
do,  sometimes  cutting  off  from,  and  sometimes  adding  to,  the  most 
common  words:  as  JViiSog  (the  name  of  the  island),  pronounced  now 
'-^|/a ;  Big  x^y  n6ki¥  (*to  the  city'),  Turk.  Stamhoul;  European  Salon- 
tea  for  Tkessalonica;  Eng.  dropsy  for  hydropsy  (C5^i^).    Angariskoro, 

*  a  collier,  one  who  sells  coals.' 

Cock — basnd,  bcuknd;  Bor.,  basnd. — This  word,  though  apparently 
more  changed  than  many  others,  I  am  inclined  to  refer  to  the  Sr. 
pakshin,  *  fowl,  bird,'  from  paksha,  *  wing,  feather.'  Tlie  interchange 
of  the  consonants  is  natural.  0  bashnd  kcUeskoro  isi?  Hhe  cock,  whose 
is  it  ?'  e  basneskoroy  *  of  the  cock ;'  e  basnengoro,  *  of  the  cocks.' 

*  The  AiTDenian  word  fur  church  is  pegeghetzi,  which  is  ixa^oia,  transformed 
to  accord  with  Armenian  rules  of  euphony,  and  shows  ua  how  strangely  a  word  can 
be  modified  in  passing  from  one  tongue  to  another. — ^Ta. 
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Cold — akil,  shilald  ;  Bor.,  jil^  jin,  pis. — These  terms  are  deriyed  from 
the  common  Sr.  piia,  *  cold,  frozen.'  Sorrow's  form  gris  is,  I  think, 
a  mistake ;  for  it  seems  connected  with  the  Sr.  grtshma,  which  s^i- 
fies  '•  heat,  the  hot  season  of  the  year.'  In  comparing  words  of  the 
Gypsy  language  with  the  corresponding  Sr.  adjectives  in  ta,  we  see 
that  they  often  change  this  final  syllable  to  /  ;  thus  patam, '  hundred,' 
becomes  shel  and  shevU;  sita,  *  grain,'  becomes  ^i7;  and  this  word 
fita,  shil.  Shilaldy  *  frigid ;'  shU  but,  •  very  cold  ;'  ihiUdd  palvdl, 
'  cold  wind.' 

To  feel  COLD — shildliovdva, — Verb  compounded  of  skilald,  *  cold,'  and 
avdva,  *  to  come,  to  be '  (Section  V). 

Colt — kuri,  furi  ;  Br.,  kuree ;  Bor.,  mullo, — May  not  the  first  words 
be  related  to  the  Sr.  kur&hay  '  a  light  bay  horse  with  black  legs  ?' 

Comb — kangli, — There  are  two  Sr.  words  to  which  this  term  can  be 
referred :  kankata,  *  a  comb,  an  instrument  for  cleaning  the  hair,'  and 
kankdla,  *  a  skeleton.'  I  am  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
latter,  as  more  natural,  and  more  congenial  to  the  commutation  of 
consonants  observed  in  the  formation  of  the  Gypsy  langui^e. 

To  COMB — ^hantdva* — This  verb  seems  to  have  no  relation  to  kangUf 
*a  comb,'  but  may  be  connected  with  Sr.  kanta,  kantaka,  *a  thorn, 
goad,'  etc.     Ohantdva  m6  slierdj  ^  I  comb  my  head ;'  ghantdvaman, 

*  I  comb  myself ;'  Gr.  xw W^o^at. 

To  COME — avdva. — Aor.  avgkidm  and  allidm,     Jch  allidm  te  dikdv  tut, 

*  yesterday  I  came  to  see  thee ;'  naskkidn  f  allidn,  *  they  left  and 
came ;'  sdske  alle  ?  *  why  have  they  come  ?'  allidm  katdr  ki  len,  *  I 
came  from  the  river;'  kdna  kamavea ?  *when  wilt  thou  come?'  but 
lachhy  avdvcUf  *  very  well,  I  am  coming ;'  favela  td  ddt,  te  penes  tndfh 
ghe,  *  should  thy  father  come,  let  me  know  it'  (i.  e.  *  thou  shouldst 
tell  it  to  me'). 

To  CONCEAL — gardva. — It  is  diflScult  to  refer  this  verb  to  any  known  Sr. 
root,  without  violating  the  common  rules  of  Gypsy  derivation.  Garda- 
vaman^  *I  hide  myself,'  x(f6nT0ftat;  gardvtut,  *  hide  thyself;'  garati- 
cand  manushy  *  a  hidden  man '  (i.  e.  *  a  mysterious  person '),  /iv€ni*6g. 

To  COOK — pekdva, — Sr.  pcwh,  *  to  mature  by  cooking  or  ripening,  to 
boil,  to  dress.'  Pers.  pukkten,  *  to  cook ;'  pukhte,  *  cooked,  matured  ;' 
Slav,  peku,  '  I  cook,'  which  has  changed  the  Sr.  palatal  ch  into  the 
guttural  ky  like  the  Gypsy.  This  verb  is  extremely  common,  and  well 
known  to  all  the  Gypsies.  Pekild,  'baked,  cooked'  (3d  pers.  aor. 
pass.) ;  pekdy  *  cooked  ;'  Sr.  pakva^  *  cooked,  matured.' 

Cool — twdrd. — Evidently  the  Pers.  serd^  *  cold,  frigid.'  It  is  often  ap- 
plied to  water,  to  express  its  freshness.  Sudrd  pani^  *  cool  water ;' 
sudrd  tuty  *  cold  milk.'     It  is  often  confounded  with  shilald,  '  cold.' 

To  COVER — uchardva, — ^The  close  coincidence  of  form  between  this 
word  and  the  Sr.  uchchardmi,  *  I  arise,  go  up,'  leads  me  to  conjecture 
their  relationship,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  meaning.  Mid. 
voice:  uckardvaman,  *I  cover  myself;'  uchardvaman  s  paplofoatinja 
{Gr.  nanld>fiaia)y  '  I  cover  myself  with  quilts :'  part  uckardd,  *  cov- 
ered;' biucharddy  *  uncovered,'  pronounced  often  buchardd ;  as  bu- 

*  Pronoanced  yantdva^  with  a  Gr.  y  (ycwrajJa). 
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ehard6  m  o  amdksi  (Gr.  d.iid5*),  *  the  carriage  was  uncovered.'  Uchar- 
gki6m  (aor.),  *I  have  covered.' 

CocoH — kais ;  Bor.,  pickiscas, — 

TococGH — kasdva, — Prom  the  Sr.  root  kds,  *to  cough.'  The  change  of 
the  guttural  k  into  the  aspirate  h  is  observable  in  other  Gypsy  words, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  frequently  to  notice  in  the  course  of  this 
memoir.  Many  Gypsies  pronounce  the  noun  as  though  it  were  writ- 
ten with  a  Greek  /•  Their  pronunciation  of  the  aspirate  k  is  so  feeble 
at  times  as  to  be  scarcely  heard.  Borrow  derives  his  term  from  Sr. 
vikshaua^  *  cough.'     But  hasdva, '  I  cough  much.' 

To  COUNT — ^hendva  ;  Bor.,  ginar^  jinar, — The  Sr.  verb  gan  means  •  to 
count,  to  reckon  up  by  number,  to  calculate.'  Though  applied  to  cal- 
culations of  a  higher  order  by  the  Hindus,  it  is  now  by  the  Gypsies 
coniiDed  solely  to  counting.  Many  of  them  can  count  no  higher  than 
ten  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  The  word  is  frequently  used  in  the 
sense  of  considering  or  reflecting.  Pcdalutni  ghin^  *  consider  the 
consequences'  (lit.  Hhe  afterward  things').  So  also  the  Greeks: 
fiir^  tCf,  ^ars^vdi  aov. 

Cow — see  ox. 

Crepitus  ventrib — Ichdn. — Of  doubtful  etvraology. 

Cross — iarshul,  Irushul ;  Bor.,  trijul, — All  the  religious  terms  of  the 
Gypsies  are  of  peculiar  interest  Unfortunately  for  their  history,  they 
have  few  such  which  are  vernacular,  and,  like  the  Persians  and  Turks, 
have  borrowed  nearly  all  from  the  people  among  whom  they  live, 
and  whose  religion  they  have  embraced.  This,  however,  is  a  singu- 
lar exception.  It  seems  to  be  related  to  the  Sr.  tiifHUa,  *•  a  trident, 
a  three-pointed  pike  or  spear,  especially  the  weapon  of  Siva.'  To 
many  Gypsies  this  word  is  entirely  unknown,  and  in  its  place  they 
use  the  Greek  tnavfgbg :  kerdva  mo  stavrdSy  '  I  make  my  cross,  I  cross 
myself.' 

To  CBY  OUT — hashdva. — This  Gypsy  verb  may  be  referred  to  Sr.  vdp^  *  to 
sound,  to  cry  as  a  bird,  to  call,'  etc.  These  definitions  go  to  prove 
that  the  verb  was  applied  by  the  Hindus  to  all  those  sounds  of  ani- 
mals expressed  by  the  Lat  ululare.  So,  too,  with  the  Gypsies,  who 
use  it  in  a  very  general  sense,  and  apply  it  not  only  to  quadrupeds, 
but  to  birds  also.  0  basnd  bashila,  ^the  cock  crows;'  haskela  o  chukSl, 
'the  dog  barks.' 

CiRSE — armdn, — ^This  is  an  imprecation  very  much  in  use  among  the 
Gypsies.  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  it  by  the  usages  of  the  natives, 
both  Greeks  and  Turks.  Arman  and  arma  signify  in  Sanskrit '  disease 
of  the  eyes,  and  consequent  blindness.'  The  Turks,  among  their 
imprecations,  frequently  make  use  of  the  phrases  kidr  ol,  <  may  est  thou 
become  blind ;'  kior  oUnin,  *  may  he  become  blind.'  The  Greeks  very 
often  exclaim  to  one  another  jiiphx^  *'  blindness;'  rd  rt/qpAoiL^j};,  *  may  est 
thou  become  blind.'  In  a  similar  manner,  as  I  conceive,  tlliis  Sr.  word 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Gypsies  became  a  word  of  imprecation,  having 
the  same  signification  with  the  Greek  and  Turkish  terms.  They  know 
nothing  of  the  primary  Sr.  signification  of  arman^  and,  when  asked 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  they  answer  **  it  is  a  ^hwfptiiilu^  *•  a  curse.' " 
The  phrase  Ma  deman  armdrtj  *  do  Qot  give  me  a  curse,'  it  extremely 
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common  among  them  all,  and  they  ase  it  as  we  use  the  phrase  "do 
not  revile  me."  Armdn  ddva  is  *to  cane.'  But  it  is  rarely  used  in 
any  other  form  than  the  one  given  above,  precisely  as  the  Greeks 
never  use  the  term  tixpla  save  as  an  imprecation. 
To  CUT — ckindva;  Bor.,  chinelar^  aehintlar. — ^The  Gypsies  use  this  word 
indifferently,  either  for  cutting  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  or 
for  reaping.  Borrow  also  defines  the  word  ehinelar  "to  cut,  to  reap.'* 
The  Sr.  chhidy  ^  to  cut,  to  divide,'  inserts  an  n  before  its  final  radical, 
like  all  verbs  of  the  same  conjugation :  chhinna,  from  this  root,  is 

*  divided,  cut.'  The  Gypsies  have  rejected  the  final  radical  conso- 
nant, and  in  its  place  have  preserved  the  characteristic  n  of  the  con- 
jugation. Sorrow's  addition  of  an  initial  a  to  ehinelar  is  a  pleonasm 
frequently  found  in  his  vocabnlary.  Chin&va^  and,  in  the  passive  form, 
chiniovdvay  is  used  frequently  in  the  sense  of  *  I  am  tired.'  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  the  word  n&Trm  had  this  signification  :  2n7tog  rbr 
dvu(iuTti»  x^nret  (Xen,),  and  «6no;,  *pain,  labor,'  evidently  prove  it. 
Compare  Mod.  Greek  iitdnijr^  ix^j^xa,  *I  am  tired;'  to  6d6iru  fte  xdnxB^^ 

*  the  tooth  pains  me.'  The  Turks  use  the  passive,  kesilmek,  *  to  be  cut' 
(act.  kesmek),  for  *to  be  tired  or  wearied.*  So  that  the  Gypsies  have 
imitated  the  usages  of  their  neighbors.  Ckiniovdva  kdna  pirdva^  *I 
get  tired  when  I  walk;'  kdna  9hundvale8  mogki  cldndd,  'when  I  hear 
him  my  heart  (is)  afflicted'  (lit.  'cut'):  e?Unghi6m,  aor. 

To  CUT  with  a  knife,  to  whittlb— cAo/dwa. — ^The  Sr.  root  ehhur  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  explain  in  speaking  of  churij  *  knife,'  to  whicli  it  has 
doubtless  given  origin,  as  well  as  to  this  verb  choldva.  It  is  singular 
that  the  liquid  r  should  have  been  retained  in  the  noun,  and  changed 
to  /  in  the  verb. 

B. 

Dat — divesj  ghivh;  Br.,  ghives;  Bor.,  chihes, — Related  to  the  Sr.  div* 
denoting  '  heaven,  day.'  From  divis  comes  disild^  *  the  day  breaks.' 
Khandi  dives^  *  few  days;'  diveseskoro, '  wages  for  a  day's  work;'  dar6 
dives,  *  every  day ;'  keti  divis  f  *  how  many  days  ?'  Gf hives  is  more 
general  among  the  Moslem  Gypsies. 

Deaf — kasukdv ;  Bor.,  cajuro. — ^This  is  a  common  word,  well  known 
and  familiar  to  all  the  Gypsies.  I  am  unable  to  give  it  any  satisfac- 
tory Sr.  derivation,  though  it  seems  to  be  related  to  that  idiom. 

Death — mold,  meripi;  Bor.,  merij>tn, — This  is  evidently  from  the  Sr. 
root  mri<t  *  to  die,'  which  we  find  in  nearly  all  the  European  lan- 
guages, living  and  dead.  Mol6  is  the  Sr.  mdra^  '  death,  murder,'  by 
the  change  of  r  to  /.  The  ultimate  pe^  pen  is  the  customary  parucle 
forming  abstract  nouns,  numerous  examples  of  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  our  Vocabulary.    For  &rther  elucidation  of  this  term,  see 

to  DIE. 

Deep — kkdr, — ^This  term  derives  itself  from  the  Sr.  root  H«r,f  •  to  cut, 
to  scratch,  to  dig.'    Khor  chin  ti  puv,  ^  deep  into  the  earth.' 

To  DEPART — ncuhdva;  Bor.,  najahar^  najar. — ^I'his  verb  I  refer  to  the 
root  nafj  '  to  disappear,  to  cease  to  be,  to  perish.'     Nasghid  t'  allid^ 

*  Armeniaa  cfio.— Ta.  f  Araienian  JtA«r,  khorin.^^TM.. 
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Hhey  left  and  came ;'  kdnakan^hisf  'when  wilt  thou  depart?'  hut 
nasktlOj  Mt  goes  swiftly'  (of  a  horse);  nMh  amhidar,  olSndar,  *  de- 
part from  us,  from  them :'  part  mcmM,  *  departed.' 
Dkvil — b^nk;  Br.,  benk;  Bor.,  bengue^  hengui. — Beng6  isi,  or  bevgosi, 

*  he  is  a  devil ;'  ja  tuke  bhdee^  '  go  thou  also  to  the  devil/  an  impre- 
cation ;  bengald  maniUkj  ' a  devilish  man/  L  e.  'a  cunning  man.' 

To  DIE — mer&va, — We  have  in  other  parts  of  our  Vocabulary  terms 
which  are  connected  with  this  verb,  as  wo/d,  *  dead,  death,'  meripi^ 

*  death,'  merdd^  *8ick'  (Bor.),  murtardvay  *I  murder.'  We  have  oc- 
casion, in  defining  these  terms,  to  speak  of  the  Sr.  root  mrl,  *  to  die,' 
which  is  to  be  found  in  a  great  many  languages,  bearing  intimate 

.  relation  to  the  Sanskrit  It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  a  word 
which  has  retained  its  place  in  so  many  languages,  having  more  or 
less  affinity  to  the  Sanskrit,  should  also  be  preserved  in  the  Gypsy. 
In  speaking  of  meripe^  'death,'  we  have  noticed  some  of  the  affinities 
of  this  verb  among  the  Indo-European  langnagcs.  The  reader  may 
be  pleased  to  see  the  word  running  with  slight  variations  through  so 
many  languages.  The  Zend  has  mere^  *  to  die,'  and  the  transitive 
meree,  *to  kill.'  Pers.  merden,  *to  die,'  merd^  *a  mav,'  corresponding 
to  the  English  use  of  the  word  mortal^  *  one  liable  to  death,  a  man/ 
With  the  Sr.  part  mrita  corresponds  the  Gr.  Sgordg^  and  with  amrita^ 
duS'/nrog^  'immortal,'  and  dtt(fiio<rtu^  'the  food  of  immortals.'  The 
Albanians,  from  the  Gr.  ^rbg^  have  formed  their  verb  ^^?,  *  to  die,' 
while  they  have  retained  the  original  in  a  purer  form  in  /"o^f^i^, 
'death.'  The  Lat  morior  has  no  need  of  explanation.  The  Gr. 
ftttQaint  has  even  to  this  day  the  same  signification  aniong  the  modern 
Greeks  that  it  had  among  their  fathers :  it  is  applied  to  the  death  of 
plants,  and  to  the  wasting  of  life  by  long  disease,  the  fut^ofto;  of 
the  ancient  Greeks.  The  European  languages,  Latin  and  German, 
have  retained  the  word,  particularly  in  its  transitive  form,  to  murder, 
Slav,  umgrdgu,  'I  die,'  and  mori&^  'to  kill.'*  Maldlar^  'after 
dving.' 

To  DIG — kkafdva. — ^The  Sr.  verbal  root  khan  is  'to  dig,  to  delve.'  Kha- 
nami,  '  I  dig,'  would  be  in  the  Gypsy  language  kkandva,  instead  of 
kkaidva.  But  the  Gypsies,  as  we  shall  have  hereafter  occ?vsion  to 
demonstrate,  instead  of  borrowing  directly  from  the  original  root, 
have  made  use  of  participles  as  roots,  and  from  thence  have  formed 
many  of  their  verbs.  We  have  an  example  in  duk^  'pain,'  dukava, 
'to be  in  pain.'  So  here  the  part,  khdta^  'dug,  excavated,'  has  served 
as  the  root  of  khatdva,  '  I  dig.'  K6n  khatelalen  ?  '  who  digs  (i.  e. 
'cultivates')  themf 

Dirt — mcl. — 

Dirty — melald. — Compare  the  Sr.  noun  mala,  '  dirt,  filth,  sediment,'  and  ' 
ibe  same  as  an  adjective,  '  dirty,  filthy.'    The  Sr.  adjective  malina 
may  have  given  origin  to  the  Gypsy  adj.  melald,  by  the  mutation  of 
n  to  /.     It  appears  to  me,  however,  to  be  a  regular  Gypsy  forma- 
tion fh)m  mely  *  dirt,'  by  the  addition  of  lo,  which  is  a  common  adjec- 


*  The  Arm.  language  has  mer^il,  'to  die;'  merU<xmel,  'to  murder;*  maril,  *  to 
faint  away ;'  moA, '  death ;'  *  mahg^naUou,* '  mortal ;'  '  anmah,*  *  immortal.'-— Ta. 
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tive  termination  among  the  Gypsies.  As  whiteness  is  a  symbol  of 
purity,  so  is  blackness  associated  with  whatever  is  filthy  and  unclean. 
This  word,  which  has  also  the  signification  of  *■  black*  in  Sr.,  is  un- 
doubtedly related,  then,  with  the  Qr.  fi^s,  *  black,'  and  fiel&vtof^  •  ink.' 
To  the  same  origin  I  refer  another  Gypsy  word,  mvland^  *  dark,'  from 
the  Sr.  adj.  malina.    Borrow  has  mulaniy  '  sad.'    Te  tikne  isi  melaUy 

*  thy  children  are  dirty.' 

To  become  dirty — nieldliovdva, — A  compound  verb,  of  the  mid.  voic«, 
compounded  o(melal6y  *  dirty,'  and  avdva  (see  Section  V).   Melcdidm^ 

*  I  have  been  dirtied.' 

Door — dar^  vuddr;  Bor.,  hurda, — ^The  derivation  of  both  these  terms 
is  very  evident  The  Sr.  dvdroj  *  door,  gate,  passage,'  appears  in  both 
ancient  and  modern  languages:  Zend  dvara,  Pers.  der,  Gr.  ^'^, 
Goth,  daur,  Eng.  door.*     Puradvdra,  composed  of  dvdra  and  piira, 

*  city,'  is  the  same  as  our  niXri^  *  gate,  city-gate.'  I  refer  Sorrow's 
word  to  this  compound,  which  in  nie  mouth  of  the  Gypsies  has  lost 
its  last  syllable.  If  this  etymolo^  be  correct^  we  may  here  find  the 
derivation  of  the  Latin  porta.  This  term  is  by  some  Gypsies  pro- 
nounced daly  by  the  natural  commutation  of  the  liquids.  Kon  dela 
0  vutdr  ?  '  who  knocks  at  the  door  V  hdnd  o  vuidr^  ^  shut  the  door ;' 
dui  dar  terela,  ^  it  has  two  doors.' 

Down,  below — tele,  felS;  Bor.,  ostelis,  osteli, — This  word,  common 
also  to  the  Slavonic  (rfo/y,  *  down'),  I  refer  to  the  Sr.  tcdoy  *  deep,  a 
low  place,  the  foundation  of  any  thing.'  With  it  is  connected,  prob- 
ably, the  Latin  telluSy  *  earth.'  The  tele  of  the  Gypsies  is  the  regular 
locative  case  of  tala — taU.  The  analogy  is  manifest  In  Borrow 
these  forms  seem  to  have  an  initial  euphonic  syllable,  foreign  to  the 
original  word. 

Dream — sunnd. — Compare  Sr.  svapna,  Gr.  ^vog^  Lat.  sopnuB,  somnvs^ 
'sleep;'  Lat.  sopnium^  somnium,  Gr.  ip(fnpioy^  *  dream,'  lit  *in  sleep' 
(ip  fi/rrcj)) ;  Slav,  ednie,  *  dream,'  from  9on^\  '  sleep.'  In  the  same  man- 
ner, by  the  rejection  of  the  radical  p,  has  been  formed  the  Gypsy 
sunnd,  which,  like  the  Latin  somnium  from  sopnium,  was  probably  at 
first  eupnd.     Me  eunnesie,  ^  in  my  dream.' 

To  DRESS — uryavdva, — In  order  to  make  intelligible  the  meaning  of  this 
verb,  it  is  well  to  say  that  it  is  used  precisely  as  the  Greeks  use  their 
axoUt/ofiat,  *  I  adorn  myself,  I  put  on  clean  clothes,  or  fine  clothes.' 
It  has  also, the  signification  of  'changing  clothes,'  and  often  simple 

*  dressing,'  as  to  dress  for  a  ball  or  party,  etc.  To  me  it  seems  related 
to  the  Sr.  adj.  drya^  'of  a  good  family,  apposite,  proper:'  unless  it 
be  rather  connected  with  the  root  urnu^  '  to  cover,  envelop,  dress.' 
Uryoipi,  'raiment;'  uryanghide  tut, '  thou  hast  dressed  thyself '  Some 
Gypsies  say  urydva^  'I  dress.' 

To  DRiuK — pidva;f  Bor.,  piyar^  tapillar. — Two  Sr,  roots  exist,  inti- 
mately related  to  each  other,  to  which  these  Gypsy  terms  can  be  re- 
ferred; namely,  pd  and  ptf  *to  drink,  to  nourish.'    Borrow  hss  pita^ 

*  Armenian  loor.^Ta. 

f  ^'NapUel,  '&  boire'"  (proUblj  tapUU).    VaUlaot,  p.  S69.     *'Tepw,  piau, 
piaw,  f  *.     Amdt«  p.  S9I. 
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'drink,'  related  to  the  Sr.  pttOy  Lat.  potum,  Gr.  noTbv.  Slav,  pit/iiy 
*I  drink.'  Pilids  akhid  mol,  *lie  drank  that  wine;'  dn  tepids,  'bring 
(i.  6.  *  come'),  let  us  drink ;'  khandi  mdl  pidva^  *  a  little  wine  I  drink.' 

Dbckk,  Intoxicated — mattd ;  Bor.,  mato. — From  the  Sr.  root  mad^ 
*to  be  merry,  intoxicated,  excited,  or  mad,'  part  mattOy  *  intoxicated.' 
We  find  this  word  in  the  Latin :  Pliny  calls  the  white  vine  (Brionia 
alba)  madon^  and  Plaatus  the  intoxicated  madnha;  and  although 
these  terms  are  derived  by  the  lexicographers  from  madeo,  still  I 
think  they  should  rather  be  referred  to  tlie  Sr.  mad,  Gr.  fjuria  and 
^ttT/^,  *  levity,  folly,'  properly  originate  from  this  Sr.  root  Mattd, 
coming  evidently  from  tlie  Sr.  mattay  should  be  written  with  U, 
Mattd  isiy  *he  is  drunken,'  pronounced  in  an  abbreviated  form 
mattdsi. 

To  become  drunk — mdttiovdva. — A  compound  verb,  from  mattd,  *  drunk- 
en,' and  avdva.    The  fonn  is  the  usual  mid.  voice.     MattiUdm  (aor.), 

*  I  became  intoxicated ;'  maltiovSn<ij  *  they  became  intoxicated.' 

Dry,  Emaciated — shukd ;  Bor.,  juco,  fern,  jugui. — From  the  Sr.  ver- 
bal root  push,  *to  dry,'  is  formed  the  adj.  fwthka,  *dry,  slim,  emacia- 
ted.' Compare  Slav.  *aAti,  *dry,'  siishta,  *  dry  land,'  in  distinction 
from  the  sea;  Lat  siccus.  Shukd  manrd,  *dry  bread,'  denoting  bread 
without  any  other  food  ;  shukd  manrd  na  khfilWa,  *  bread  alone  can- 
not be  eaten ;'  shukd  man^k,  *  an  emaciated  man ;'  shuki  romni,  *•  a 
lean  woman.' 

To  DRY — shukiardva,  shukiovdva. — Of  these  two  terms,  the  former  is 
transitive,  *to  dry,  to  expose  any  thing  to  the  sun  or  jfire  to  be  dried ;' 
the  latter  is  a  middle  verb,  *to  become  dry'  (Gr.  QTeyvopofiai),  as  with 
other  verbs  of  this  formation  (Section  V),  Shukilidm,  *  I  have  be- 
come diy ;'  kashukiovel  (fut),  '  he  will  be  dried.' 

DcsG — gashnd. — ^There  seems  to  exist,  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  term, 
the  Sr.  <jo,  'a  cow;'  compare  modern  Greek  ^owid,  *  the  dung  of  the 
bovine  species,'  to  which  may  be  referred  another  Gypsy  term,  bunista, 
*dung.'  Goskne,  *  dungs,'  corresponds  to  x^nqog,  x&nf^i,  xd^jQapoy, 
xi^niuya,  *  ejtcrements.'* 

Dog — chukel;  Br.,  rikono;  Bor.,  chuquel. — For  the  explanation  of  rikono, 
see  WHELP.  The  other  two  are  perhaps  from  the  Sr.  jukuta  and 
jakuta,  *dog.'    Kon  dinids  amarS  chukles?  'who  stnick  our  dog?' 

Dwarfish,  Shall — khurdd  ;  Bor.,  ckirdd. — ^Both  these  terms  are  refer- 
able to  the  Sr.  krit,  *to  cut  oflf,'  whence  the  Lat  curtus,^  It  cor  to, 
Fr.  court.  Germ.  kurz.  Our  xvgrog,  which  is  of  the  same  derivation 
with  the  Lat  curlus,  signifies  generally  'humpbacked.'  I  think  also 
that  our  xov^;,  xovffelo^,  xovfflg  are  of  the  same  origin.  Khurdd  is 
applied  to  a  child  at  the  breast,  to  a  young  man,  etc.  Kamela  is 
pandrevel  khurdd,  *he  wished  to  be  married  young'  {pandrevH=^ 
iaaydi^iopiui)  ;  khurdd  chavd,  *  a  young  child ;'  khurde  m^achorSngliSy 

*  to  the  small  fish :'  khurdd  is  properly  *  small  in  body  or  mind.' 

*  Pott,  under  groai,  has  **  PofaL  gnoy,  Walacfa.  gunoin,  *  mist ;'  grtngro  gurum- 
niakro  ffrojjo^  '  pferde-,  kahmist.' " 

t  Anii«aiaii  kodrodt,  by  transposition  of  r  and  d— Te. 
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Ear— Xrann;  Br.,  kana;  Bor.,  canL — The  Sr.  karna^  *ear.' 
Early — rdno. — TLis  is  a  Slavonic  term,  rdnv  (adv.),  *  early,  very  early,' 
The  Gr.  ^Qff^Qios  and  bf^S^Qog  of  tlie  New  Testament  are  always  trans- 
lated by  this  term.  Bdno  rdno  in  frequently  to  be  heard  in  the 
month  of  the  Gypsiea.  The  Greeks  often  say  in  a  similar  way,  a?«rf 
nobH,  *  very  early.'   Turk,  ehapdk  chapuk,  '  quickly.'  Kdde  (uddi)  rdno, 

*  every  morning.' 

Earth— pw»,  phuv,  pfuv* — This  is  the  8r.  Mii,  *the  earth.'  Many  Gyp- 
sies prononnce  it  bhv,  others /«.  To  the  pronnnciation  of  this  word 
are  applicable  the  observations  which  I  nave  already  made  in  the 
preceding  Section  (p.  162).     Puvenkero,  *of  the  earth;'  chin  ti  puv, 

*  to  the  ground.' 

To  EAT— khdva, — This  is  the  common  Sr.  root  khdd,  *to  eat.'  Isi  it  kh&s 
manrd  khandi?  *can  (lit  *is  there')  I  eat  a  little  bread?'  dlkdva  ka 
terdft  onghi  te  kha»,  *  I  see  that  thou  hast  appetite  (lit.  *  heart ')  to  eat ;' 
shakd  manrd  nd  khalidla,  *  dry  bread  is  not  to  be  eaten :'  khaliola  is 
the  mid.  form  of  kkcUlovdra.  Khandi^  *  food,'  is  applied  to  whatever 
is  eaten  with  bread ;  Gr.  fiv'o?,  Turk,  katek :  arakela  manrd,  khmdi  U 
khlsa,  *  there  is  found  bread  (and)  food  for  thee  to  eat;'  ta  na  khdvas, 
*and  should  I  not  eat;'  khandi  khdsales,  'a  little  we  eat  (of)  it;^  te 
khen  e  chave  gudld  tut,  *  that  the  children  may  drink  (lit.  *  eat')  sweet 
milk.' 

Ego — vanrd  ;  Bor,,  anrd, — ^The  Sr.  neuter  nonn  anda  means  *  an  eg^,' 
also  *'  a  testicle.'  It  has  both  these  significations  among  the  Gypsies. 
In  this  they  have  followed  not  only  the  usage  of  their  mother  tongue, 
but  that  of  the  Turks  and  Greeks :  cf.  Turk,  yumxirta,  *  an  e^g^  a  tes- 
ticle ;'  Gr.  dvybv  (anc.  (boi'),  *  an  ^^,  a  testicle.'  The  Gypsies  of  Ta^ 
key  have  added  an  initial  v  to  their  noun.  This  word  I  have  some- 
times heard  pronounced  vanid.  The  pronnnciation  of  the  dental  con- 
sonant in  it  resembles  that  of  do  and  ro  in  mitidd,  minrd,  *  mine,'  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  in  the  former  Section  (p.  102). 

Emaciated — See  dry. 

Empty — chuchd. — Referable  to  the  Sr.  adj.  tuchha,  *void,  empty.'  It  is 
often  used  by  the  Gypsies  for  *  a  dull  man,  an  empty  mind  :'  compare 
Turk,  bosh,  *  empty.'  The  Greeks  also,  borrowing  this  Turkish  term, 
say  Uk&^mo^  findaixoc,  'a  good-for-nothing  man.' 

Excommunication — kalipS, — This  abstract  noun  is  formed  from  kaldf 
^  black,'  by  the  addition  of  the  usual  particle  pe.  I  have  noted  the 
word  merely  to  show  its  peculiar  use  among  the  Gypsies,  and  because 
of  its  interest  as  a  religious  term.  Excommunication  is  freqnently 
resorted  to  in  order  to  induce  thieves  to  give  up  stolen  property; 
although  but  rarely  in  the  case  of  Gypsy  delinquents,  on  account  of 
their  irreligion. 

Extinguisher — vrehMa, — This  is  a  Greek  term,  ^i^x^ovla.  By  the 
Gyi)sy  blacksmiths  it  is  applied  to  small  pieces  of  old  straw  carpet, 

*  '^Lhn^ebhu,  •terre.'"    VaiUant,  p.  33 ;  "pou^  do.,  p.  896;  «o6Att,  Materpc."* 
do.,  p.  457.    "  Ptt,  6m,  puhe,  epebu."    Aradt,  p.  Zbl. 
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soaked  in  water,  which  is  then  sprinkled  over  the  charcoal  fire,  in 
order  to  extinguish  it.  This  term  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  dic- 
tionaries of  our  language,  to  my  knowledge,  although  it  is  of  a  regular 
formation.  It  is  in  use  among  some  of  the  Greek  blacksmiths,  but  is 
principally  to  be  heard  among  the  Gypsies. 

Eye — yak;*  Br.,  yaka;  Bor.,  aquia. — The  final  a  of  Mr.  Brown's  term 
is  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  plural.  Yak  is  evidently  from  the 
Sr.  ak$hi^  aksha,  *eye,'  which  is  cognate  with  the  words  used  to  denote 
'eye^  in  many  of  the  Indo-European  languages.  The  Latin  oculus 
implies  an  ancient  form  ocu9,  of  which  it  u  a  diminutive.  The  vSla- 
Tonic  has  preserved  this  unchanged,  in  oko^  ^eye;'  Germ,  auge;  Eng. 
eye.  The  initial  y  of  this  term  is  a  euphonic  prefix :  so,  in  Greek, 
we  say  often  yema  for  o^ua,  *  blood.'  Mono  yaky  *my  eye  ;'  perdile 
mt  yakd^  '  my  eyes  were  full  (of  tears) ;'  dikela  man  to  yakd^  *  he  looked 
me  in  the  eyes ;'  banddva  me  yakd,  '  I  close  my  eyfes.'f 

EtS'BBow — pov. — This  may  be  referred  to  the  Sr.  6Ar6,  *  an  eye-brow,' 
which  appears  in  so  many  cognate  languages,  more  or  less  altered : 
Zend  brvat;  Pers.  ibru;  Slav,  brov;  Gr.  dq^^g  ;  Eng.  brow^  etc.  The 
rejection  of  the  liquid  r,  when  united  to  other  consonants,  is  extremely 
common  with  the  Gypsies  (see  Section IV).  Makavde povd^  'painted 
eye-brows.' 

F. 

To  PALL — perdva. — ^This  is  the  Sr.  pat,  *  to  move  downwards,  to  fall,  to 
descend.'  Aor.  pelidm,  *  I  have  fellen.'  It  is  a  very  common  word 
among  all  the  Gypsies.  0  yekpeldtar,  *the  one  after  falling;'  per  te 
devleste,  'fall  on  thy  back'  (lit.  *on  thy  God');  pil6  SLudpeld,  'fallen;' 
pil6  is6m^  'I  am  fallen,'  'I  fell'  The  change  of  <  to  r  we  have 
noticed  above. 

YkT—parttardd. — From  the  Sr.  root  vardk,  'to  increase,'  with  the  prefix 
fra  or  pari  ;  pravriddha, '  increased.'    Parvardd  mas, '  fat  meat.' 

FATHiCR--</d/ ; J  Br.,  dat;  Bor.,  hato^  batu, — Dat  corresponds  to  the  Sr. 
(dfo,  to/a,  'father,'!  while  bato,  batu  probably  come  from  the  Sr.  pitd^ 
'father,'  which  has  correlatives  in  nearly  all  the  ancient  and  modern 
European  languages,  modified  according  to  the  spirit  of  each  language : 
Pere.  bedeTj  Gr.  woti^^,  Lat,  paier^  Germ,  vater,  Eng.  father.  Ate  id  id 
ddtP  '\»  thy  father  here?'  Idkoro  dat,  'her  father;'  mrd  ddt,  t6  ddt, 
'my  father,  thy  father.' 

Father-in-law — shaslrd,  fostrd. — 

MoTHBR-iN-LAW — skosui,  sashui. — ^Both  these  terms  may  be  easily  con- 
nected with  the  well  known  Sr.  words  fvapira,  'father-in-law,'  and 
pta^ru,  '  mother-in-law,'  which  have  passed  into  the  Latin  socerus  and 
Greek  ixu^u; :  compare  Germ,  sckwdher  and  sckwiegervater. 

*  "/tfife.  'oen.'"   Vaillant,p.  86^.   'VoArrA,  'aujfe.'"    Amdt,  p.  874.* 

f  The  Annenifln  achk  is  from  the  same  root,  accommodated  totlie  favorite  rounds 
of  the  lan<jruage,  which  indulges  freely  in  transpoeition  of  letters  and  interchange  of 
similar  sounds*. — Ta. 

t  -  r<  '  pere.'"   Vaillant,  p.  481. 

I  It  U  found  in  many  lafl^nages,  aa  Bog.  dadiy^  Welsh  tad,  Irish  taid,  Russian 
tora,  etc.— Tr. 
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Fear — dar;  Bor^  dar,  dcU. — 

To  FEAR,  to  be  AFRAID — dardva;  Bor.,  darabar,  daraHnr, — ^These  de- 
finitions are  all  referable  to  the  Sr.  verbal  root  dri,  dar,  *to  respect, 
venerate,  dread,'  whence  comes  dara,  *  fear,  terror.' 

Fever — tresca. — This  is  a  Bulgarian  word  for  'fever,'  particularly  the 
intermittent  autumnal  fever,  so  prevalent  in  the  great  vallev  of  the 
Danube.  It  is  related  to  the  Slavonic  tryasi*,  *I  shake,  I  move.' 
Both  Greeks  and  Bulgarians,  in  speaking  of  intermittent  fevers,  give 
them  this  denomination.  Gr.  &iQ/iri  and  def^uaala.  The  Gypsiae  have 
followed  the  usage  of  their  neighbors,  and  apply  this  word  solely  to 
intermittent  fevers.  Borrow's  term  for  •  fever'  we  have  already  ex- 
plained (see  Bath). 

Fig— He//.— 

Fig-tree — kkelin,-^-Of  doubtful  etymology.      Terela  te  kkelioy  *  it  has 
also  figs.'   . 
'  File — vemi, — Of  origin  unknown  to  me :  pL  vemia,    KeUnghe  kingkidn 
okd  vemi  ?  *  for  how  muth  didst  thou  buy  that  file  ?'  jovingkey  '  for 
six'  ( *  pieces  of  money '  understood).* 

To  FILL — -psrdva, — From  the  Sanskrit  root  par,  prt,  •  to  fill.' 

Finger — angiHtst,  angrust;  Br.,  wass;  Bor.,  angtuti, — See  Ring.  Mr. 
Brown's  wasa  is  a  mistake  for  '  hand.' 

To  finish — resdvcL — ^This  is  one  of  the  many  Gypsy  words  whose  deri- 
vation is  to  me  doubtful.  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  as  used 
by  the  Gypsies,  is  *  to  finish  business,  work,  a  day's  labor :'  resavghi- 
6m  7ni  putt^  *  I  have  finished  my  business.'  It  is  often  used  imper- 
sonally :  as  resela,  *  it  is  enough ;'  resela  man,  tut.  Us,  *  it  is  enough 
for  me,  thee,  him ;'  na  resila,  *  it  is  not  enough.'  It  is  used  also  in 
the  sense  of  'arriving,  reaching:'  nasti  resavgkidmles,  'I  could  not 
reach  him;'  avdives  resavghidm,  'today  I  have  arrived;'  kamaresiU 
'will  he  arrive  V 
^  Fire — yak  ;\  Br.,  yak;  Bor^  yaque, — This  word,  at  first,  might  seem 
to  be  from  the  Turkish  verb  yakmak,  *  to  burn,'  imp.  yak,  •  burn 
thou.'  But  it  is  my  opinion  that  in  the  genuine  Gypsy  language 
I  we  have  no  Turkish  words.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  general  cor- 
rupt use  of  Turkish  words  among  the  Gypsies,  whether  Christian  or 
Moslem,  as  well  as  among  uneducated  Greeks  and  Armenians.  But 
if  the  word  be  Turkish,  how  did  the  Gypsies  of  Spain  get  it  un- 
changed ?  They  have  neither  known  the  Turks,  nor  had  their  fathers, 
in  passing  through  Europe,  the  slightest  intercourse  with  them. 
I  think,  then,  that  this  word  yak  is  from  the  Sr.  root  yaksk,  and  its 
derivative  and  synonym  yaj,  both  meaning  *  to  sacrifice,  to  offer  in 
worship.'!  Tebenhds  baski  ti  yak,  *  let  us  sit  near  the  fire ;'  murta- 
rdva  i  yak,  'I  quench  (lit.  'I  murder')  the  fire;'  muridr  i  yak, 
'  quench  the  fire.' 

First — avJtds, — This  word,  which  I  translate  'first,'  seems  to  be  related 
to  atid, '  here,'  with  the  particle  ka^  expressing  presence,  time.     It 

♦  Pott  writes  the  word  yerni^  Mima,  file.* 

+  «7a*7, 'fea.'"    VaiUant,  p.  480.   **JagJakJapo,*^eher:'*   Amdt,  p.  85Y. 

X  See  what  has  been  already  said  respectmg  this  word,  in  Sectioo  II  (p.  156). 
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may  be  translated  *  this  one,'  and,  in  an  emphatic  tone,  *  the  first.' 
There  is  some  analogy  between  this  Gypsy  term  and  the  Slavonic, 
which  has  made  its  number  one  ''edyn\  from  the  Sr.  ddya^  *  first, 
initial.'     Avk6s  angli,  *  the  foremost.' 

F18H — machd  ;  Br.,  matchd  ;  Bor,  macho. — This  is  the  Sr.  fnatsya,  *  fish.' 
Mackord^  'a  small  fish;'  khurde  mackorenffhe  Ion  chivSla,  *to  the 
small  fish  he  throws  salt ;'  macheskoro,  *  a  fisherman ;'  londe  macke, 
*  salted  fish.' 

Fist — domuk;  Br.,  domuk. — A  term  well  known  to  all  the  Gypsies. 

Fur — vus, — This  probably  originates  from  the  same  root  as  hus,  *  straw.' 
While  the  one  name  was  applied  to  straw,  the  other  was  given  to 
flax.  The  Sr.  has  btisha  and  busa^  *  chaff.'  It  is  well  to  remark  that 
flax  is  a  very  important  branch  of  trade  with  many  Gypsies,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  populous  cities. 

hik—'push^m:  pi.  pushumd. — But  pushumd  terdvas  akhid  rati,  *  many 
fleas  I  had  this  night' 

Flour — vard  ;  Bor.,  rot. — This  term  may  be  referred  to  the  root  6Are, 
*to  nourish,  to  cherish,  to  maintain;'  bhara^  *one  who  cherishes,  up- 
holds, supports,'  etc  Sdske  nd  terdsas  vard,  *  because  we  had  not 
flour;'  deman  khandi  vard, /give  me  a  little  flour.' 

Fly — rnakid  ;  Bor.,  mocha. — These  terms  are  referable  to  the  Sr.  mxik- 
ihUcA,  *  a  fly.'  Bopp  derives  from  this  term  the  Latin  musca^  and  the 
Old  German  mucca^  *  a  gnat,  a  mosquito.' 

Fool — denild  ;  Bor.,  dinelo,  ninelo. — ^The  Sr.  adjective  dtna  is  defined 
*poor,  distressed,  frightened.'  By  the  addition  of  lo  the  Gypsies 
have  formed  this  word,  applied  now  to  those  who  are  either  extra va- 

gmt  in  their  speech  and  actions,  or  suffering  under  alienation  of  mind, 
ere  in  Turkey,  it  is  translated  constantly  by  the  Turkish  deli,  *•  a 
fool,'  Gr.  iwAAf,  *fool,  lunatic'  The  second  word  of  Borrow  has 
merely  changed  the  initial  d  into  n.  Borrow,  in  the  etymology  of 
the  word  dinelo,  gives  the  Pers.  diwanah  {divane),  a  word  common 
also  among  the  Turks.  This  has  no  connection  with  the  above  men- 
tioned word,  being  from  div,  Sr.  deva,  *  a  god,'  by  the  addition  of 
the  usual  Pers.  sufiix  dne,  meaning  *  one  in  the  power  of  a  god  or 
demon;'  the  datfidytoc  of  the  Greel^  the  daifioviofiivog  (* enraged')  of 
the  present  Greeks.  Pilids  akhid  mol  ta  denild,  ^  he  drank  that  wine 
and  (became)  a  fool,'  i.  e.  *  was  intoxicated.'  From  denild  is  formed 
demliovdtfa,  *  I  become  a  fool :'  meya  pUi6m  ta  denilidm,  *  I  also  drank 
and  became  a  fool.' 
Foot— ^r<J,  pindd,  pinrd,  pimd  ;*  Br.,  peera  ;  Bor.,  pinro,  pindro. — 
The  Sr.  usually  employs  the  words  pAd  and  pdda^  from  the  root  pad, 
*to  go,  to  move,'  whence  our  no6g,  nodbg^  lAi.pedis.\  The  above 
Gypsy  words  have  no  relation  to  this  Sr.  root,  but  appear  to  come 
fi-om  the  verb  par,  *  to  pass,  to  traverse.'  Of  the  four  forms  which  I 
have  given,  the  first  appears  to  me  to  be  most  in  use  among  all  the 
Gypsies.  Mr.  Brown's  peera  is  probably  a  plural  form.  PindS  is 
often  pronounced  pinrd,  like  mindd,  minrd,  *mine'  (see  p.  162). 

♦  "  Oeroi,  pir, '  fu«».' "     Arndt,  p.  382. 
f  Armenian  vod — Ta. 
vol.  viL  34 
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Jdva  ti  Silivri  grattha^  id  nd  ptndintza,  '  I  go  to  Siliviia  with  a 
horse  (i.  e.  'on  horseback')  and  not  with  the  feet'  ^i. e. 'on  foot'); 
me  piri  dukenaman^  'my  feet  pain  me:'  piripe^  *9^^^'  ^PP^^^  V^' 
ticularly  to  the  horse:  pirinddSy  'going  on  foot;  pirimtds  kajesF 
kamajdv  grasteta,  'art  thou  going  on  foot?  I  shall  go  with  a  horse' 
(i.  e,  'on  horseback'). 

Foreign— ^peryw/. — ^This  term  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  Per- 
sian pergkiul,  '  a  stranger,  a  foreigner.'  Peryulicand  ton,  '  a  foreign 
country'  (lit  'place'). 
'  FoRBBT — veshJ^ — ^This  is  the  Pers.  hUhey  '  a  wood,  a  forest'  By  somo 
Gypsies  it  is  used  for  '  mountain,'  probably  on  account  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Roumelia  being  so  thickly  wooded.f 

Forwards — angle  ;  Bor.,  anglcU. — ^The  Sr.  adjective  agra,  *  chie(  prin- 
cipal, first,'  corresponds  with  dxf^g^  so  often  used  by  the  Greek  writers : 
agre  is  its  locative  case,  frequently  used  as  an  adverb,  signifying  '  in 
front,  in  the  forepart'  By  the  usual  change  of  r  into  ^  and  by  the 
interposition  of  a  euphonic  n,  it  has  become  anglS.  Adj.  anglutndy 
'the  first,  the  one  foremost'  Angle  uds  mindiy  'formerly  it  was 
mine  (mea) ;'  p6  angU^  'still  more  forwards;'  angldly  'from  the  front' 
(Sorrow's  form):  angldl  to  kSr^  'from  the  front  of  the  house,'  or 
'  from  the  house  in  front ;'  angldl  mdnde, '  in  front  of  me,  before  me  ;* 
angldl  to  pashd,  '  before  the  pasha  ;*  Gr.  iy<!fntov  xov  Twaoa.  This 
ablative  form  is  now  mostly  used  for  angli.  Angldl  devl4$i4f  or  angldl 
to  dwSly  '  before  God,  in  the  presence  of  God.' 

Friend— ^mat;(5.{ — This  term  is  not  very  common  among  the  Gypsies 
here.  It  is  related  to  the  Sr.  root  pri^  '  to  please,  to  delight,  to  be 
pleased  or  satisfied.'  This  root  has  given  to  the  Gothic /rt;6,  'I  love,' 
and  frijondf,  'loving;'  to  the  Slavonio  jwnydte'w,  'loved,  pleased;' 
to  the  Greek  q>^^  <ptXog,  The  participle  prina^  ^  pleased,  satisfied,' 
may  have  given  origin  to  this  Gypsy  term,  by  the  addition  of  the  final 
syllable  vo,  common  in  forming  Gypsy  adjectives.  Jdva  ti  pdlin  {n6Up) 
t$  dikdv  me  pamavSe^ '  I  go  to  the  city  to  see  my  friend ;'  iai  m6  par- 
nav6, '  he  is  my  friend ;'  po  laches  ta  teriaales  pamavd,  '  it  is  better 
that  thou  shouldst  have  him  a  friend'  (i.  e.  '  friendly');  to  te  penis 
samS  pamavengke  f  avSn^ '  tell  all  the  friends  to  come.'  From  this  is 
formed  the  abstract  pamavoip4y '  friendship :'  kSr  mdnghe  akd  pama- 
voipiy  'do  me  this  fnendship'  (i.  e.  'fevor'). 

Frog — edmpa. — ^I  do  not  know  the  derivation  of  this  word,  which, 
however,  appears  to  me  to  be  of  Slavonic  origin. 

From — katdr, — Ablative  part  tor.  From  the  reL  pronoun  kdn,  Katdr 
ti  hindoviy  'from  India;'  katdr  ti  pdlin  (^nU^y)  avdva^  'from  the  city 
I  come ;'  katdr  to  sastd,  'from  the  right'  (i.  e.  'side') ;  katdr  ti  drdk 
kerhia  mdy '  from  the  grape  they  make  wine.' 


♦  »rMA.*foret'"    Vaillant,  p.  467. 

t  Pott  writes  the  word  weem,  veaz,  vath,  more  in  harmony  with  bUhe,  I  have 
heard  the  word  pronounced  vett^  though  rarely. 

I  **  7\reiy  prieiang  pani  <jm,  *\e  suis  voire  ami,  rotw  frdre.'"  Vaillant,  p,  S91. 
This  is  extremely  oorrapt    It  dbould  probably  stand  thus:  tir6  prte^'aom^pral 
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FuLtr-^fimM;  Bor.,  jwrrfd.— From  the  Sr.  root  pri^  *to  fill,'  is  formed 
the  participle  pkrta^  *  foil,  filled,  complete.'  There  is  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  Spanish  and  Turkish  Gypsy  words,  whenerer  they 
can  be  traced  to  tiieir  proper  Sr.  root 

To  become  -rTJUr-pirtknfdva, — A  compound  verb,  of  the  mid.  voice, 
composed  oi perddy  'full,'  and  avdva^  'I  come.'  PerdiU  me  ydkd^ 
*my  eyes  have  become  fiill  (of  tears);'  Greek  3<6/</Co/ia»,  from  T(it»»^ 
UfilL'  ■ 

O. 

Gait— jjin»^*— TVom  pird^  'a  foot,'  by  the  addition  of  the  particle  jp#. 
It  is  applied  to  horses  and  donkeys,  especially  to  the  former,  which 
are  valued  according  to  the  smoothness  of  uieir  gait,  so  much  es- 
teemed by  the  Turlo.  Piripi  is  mostly  applied  to  that  pace  of  the 
horse  called  amble ;  Pers.  rahvan^  *  easily  moving  on  a  road.'  Piripi 
terUa  ?  terela,  *  has  it  a  good  gait  ?  it  has ;'  amarS  grastUkoro  piripi 
nanAi  lach^  *  our  horse's  ffait  is  not  good.' 

Garlic — sir;  Bor.,  scut. — This  word  isprobably  of  Persian  origin,  from 
«>,  *  garlic,  allium.'  The  present  Hindustani  word  is  «ccr,  *  garlic,' 
as  given  by  Borrow  in  his  vocabulary. 

Girdle — kiusiik. — ^This  is  a  Persian  word,  hittstek,  meaning  generally 
'  the  fetters  put  to  the  feet  of  horses',  as  in  the  stables  of  Sie  East. 
Kiuslek^  as  it  signifies  '  something  that  binds,  a  tie,'  has  been  applied 
by  the  Gypsies  to  the  girdle,  as  a  fastening. 

Girl — See  boy. 

To  GivB — ddva  ;  Bor.,  dinar, — ^This  is  evidently  from  the  Sr.  dd,*  *  to 
give,^  which  is  e^remely  common  in  all  the  Indo-European  languages, 
ancient  and  modem.  This  verb  is  irregular  in  its  conjugation :  imp. 
dij  *give  tliou;'  diman,  *givetome:'  aor.  c^ime^m,  'I  gave,'  which 
approaches  more  nearly  to  Sorrow's  form.  D&va  has  also  another 
signification,  ^  to  beat^  to  strike,  to  knock,'  extremely  common  among 
aU  the  Gypsies,  taken  probably  from  the  colloquial  usages  of  the 
Greeks.  K6n  dila  o  vutdr  ?  '  who  knocks  at  the  door  ?'  instead  of 
marela,  *  strikes;'  dinidmles  ti  paJc^  *I  struck  it  on  the  wing;'  dinids 
ecastesa  amarS  chuklis,  *he  struck  with  a  stick  (i.e.  'wood')  our 
dog ;'  0  mandsh  dinidspes  e  yek  harisOy  '  the  man  was  struck  with  a 
stone ;'  kon  dinids  te  ramnia  ?  *  who  struck  thy  wife  V  Dindy  part, 
•given,  struck,  flogged.' 

To  Qo—jdva. — ^This  verb  I  refer  to  the  Sr.  gd^  *to  go,  to  move.'  It  is 
universal  among  the  Gypsies,  and  used  as  the  Greeks  use  their  iix&yny 
and  the  Turks  gitmih  Aorist,  ghelidm,  *I  went,'  pronounced  at 
times  gherghidm:  Jcdrin  Jcajis,  or  kamajisf  'where  wilt  thou  go?' 
ghelidm  td  gdv,  *  1  went  to  the  village ;'  gheld  avri,  *  he  went  out ;' 
jela  po  gdrheSy  *  he  goes  worse ;'  jeV  avela,  *  he  goes  (and)  comes,'  Gr. 
wrdye*  i^/srot,  Turk,  ghider  gheliry  meaning  to  go  continually  to  and 
fro.  At  times  jdva  is  used  in  a  transitive  sense :  gkergkidm  giv  t6 
vutidVy  *  I  went  (i.  e.  *  I  carried ')  ^wrheat  to  the  mill ;'  ghelidn  tipdlin 
(.idUi')!  ghelidm,  'didst  thou  go  to  the  city  ?  I  went;'  jdva  te  dikdv^ 
•  I  go  to  see,' 


*  ArmenisD  da/.— Ta. 
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To  GO  out — nifflavdva. — ^A  compound  verb,  formed  of  the  Sr.  root  kram^ 
*  to  go,  to  walk,  to  step,'  joined  to  nir,  *  out'  Aor.  nigli$Hni6m  and 
niglistilidmy  *■  I  went  out.'  The  Sr.  kram  is  a  favorite  word  with  the 
Gypsies,  and,  joined  to  prepositions,  it  is  frequently  to  be  heard  among 
them.  Nigliatinidm  avri,  *•  I  went  out,'  Gr.  ix^alvu  i^ta ;  kamani^- 
lavdv,  *  I  shall  go  out ;'  imp.  nigldv^  ^  go  thou  out.' 

God — devil;*  Br.,  devil ;  Bor.,  dehil,  ostebel^  umdehel, — ^These  terms 
\  have  a  striking  similarity,  and  are  derived  Ifaai^the  Sr.  deva^  *  a  god,* 

Lat.  deu8,  Gr.  •&e6g.  In  regard  to  the  first  syllables  of  Borrow's  terms, 
os-debel  and  um-debel,  I  think  they  ate  Spanish  articles.  He  says  th&t 
the  um  of  the  thh-d  word  is  probably  (the  6m)  the  ineffable  and  mys- 
terious name  of  the  Hindu  Godhead.  Mr.  Borrow  remarks  in  his 
glossary  that  the  word  was  pronounced  by  a  christian  Gypsy  o-del^ 
odand,  and  o-deveL  The  o  in  this  case  is  the  Greek  article,  which 
the  Moslem  Gypsies  generally  reject.  In  this,  the  Gypsies  have  imi- 
Itated  the  Greeks,  who  never  pronounce  the  name  of  God  without  the 
»  ,  (c^  I  article,  6  6e6s,     This  term,  among  the  Gypsies,  when  used  as  an  invo- 

[  \  cation,  admits  the  pronoun  at  the  end  of  the  word,  contrary  to  the 

general  usages  of  their  language :  devldm^  *  my  God ;'  more  usually 
they  say  madil^  mo  deniL  D\3c  e  devlis^  '  love  God :'  devlis  instead  of 
develis,  a  clipped  form  of  the  ace.  of  nouns  in  el.  Achen  devlSsa, 
'  rest  ye  with  God,'  a  common  form  of  salutation ;  ja  devlisoj  'go  thou 
with  God.'  There  is  a  peculiar  use  of  this  term  which  has  always 
appeared  to  me  very  curious :  pelidm  opri  me  devHsUy  *  I  fell  upon 
my  back'  (lit.  'upon  my  God'h  P^  ^  devliste,  *fall  on  thy  back;' 
per  devlikanes,  *  fall  on  thy  bact.'  Devlikand,  adj.,  '  godly,'  Lat.  divi- 
nus :  devlikand  ma^nmh,  *  a  godly  man ;'  devlikani  romni,  '  a  godly 
woman.' 

Good — lachd  ;  Br.,  lachd  ;  Bor.,  Ia4:h6,  fendd, — The  origin  of  this  word 
is  quite  unknown  to  me.  It  is  extremely  common  among  all  the  Gyp- 
sies, and  well  known  in  Roumelia  and  Wallachia.  Lachd  dives^  '  good 
day,  good  morning ;'  lachd  manush,  *  a  good  man ;'  lachi  romrU^  *  a 
good  woman  ;'  lachi  romnia,  *good  women ;'  lachd  mas^  'good  meat ;' 
lachd  groat,  *  good  horse :'  Icichis,  adv.,  *  well ;'  po  lachis^  *  better.'  The 
Moslem  Gypsies  make  use  of  Turk,  dahi,  '  more,'  to  form  the  com- 
parative degree  (Section  V) :  dahi  lachis,  *  better.' 
^  Gold — somnakdi,  gdlpea;  Bor.,  sonacai. — Gdlpea  I  cannot  explain.  The 
Sr.  kanaka,  *  gold,'  to  which  Borrow  refers,  appears  to  me  an  improb- 
able, not  to  say  an  impossible,  derivation.  The  derivation  of  9omna- 
kdi  may  be  sought  in  the  Sr.  word  sdnasi,  *  gold.' 

Gourd — dudum.^ — This  term  is  applied  to  all  the  species  of  this  plant, 
common  in  these  countries,  and  very  generally  used  by  all  classes  of 
people.  The  only  Sr.  word  with  which  I  am  able  to  compare  it  is 
dudruma, '  a  green  onion.'  As  to  the  rejection  of  the  liquid  r,  we 
have  occasion  to  note  numerous  examples  of  it  in  the  course  of  the 
Vocabulary. 
.  Grain,  wheat — giv,  iv  ;  Bor.,  gi,  ffuy,jiL — These  terms,  and  our  atro^, 
'  wheat,  corn,'  I  refer  to  the  Sr.  sitd  and  siiya,  both  having  the  signifi- 

*  «  0  del,  ♦  le  dieu;**    Vaillant,  p.  467.    "  Demir   Arndt,  p.  174. 
f  Armenian  tutum,  *  squash,  vegetable,  marrow.^ — Ta. 
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cation  of  the  above.  Sit&  also  denotes  *•  the  farrow  made  by  the  plow,' 
as  well  as  '  the  goddess  of  fruits ;'  iitya^ '  grain,'  and,  in  general,  *  every 
kind  of  cereal  product,'  and  *  rice.*  The  Gypsy  forms  are  made  by 
cutting  off  the  final  syllable  to,  which  the  Greek  has  preserved.  The 
Slavonic,  which  has  preserved  many  archetypal  Sanskrit  words  in 
their  utmost  purity,  has  zito  and  zeta,  signifying  *  all  kinds  of  cereal 
products.'    lliis  term  is  very  frequently  pronounced  iv. 

QtiJLPm—drak ;  Bor.,  dracay^  iraquias^  mollaii. — ^These  are  evidently 
derived  from  the  Sr.  drAkshd^  *pape.'  The  third  word  of  Borrow  I 
refer  to  tnoly '  wine.'  Though  t£is  term,  molati,  is  unknown  to  the 
Gypsies  near  Constantinople,  Yaillant  has  marked  it  as  common  among 
those  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  writing  it  moleti.  The  Sr.  word 
is  tnadhutdy  '  sweetness,'  not  found,  however,  in  the  great  dictionary 
of  Wilson.  Drakd  lanke  wi,  *  the  grapes  are  good;'  kerila  drak,  *  it 
makes  (i.  e.  ^  produces')  grape'  (^  grapes') ;  t  drak  khenaloj  *  the  grape 
(grapes),  the;^  eat  them ;'  katdr  ii  drak  kerhia  moly  ^from  the  grapes 
they  make  wine.' 

Grass — char  ;  Bor.,  char. — 

To  GRAZE — chardva, — ^The  Sr.  verb  char,  *  to  go,  to  eat,'  is  applied  also 
to  the  grazing  of  cattle.  The  Gypsy  word  char  is  applied  principally 
to  hay,  and  me  verb  itself  to  the  feeding  of  animals,  by  hay  or  other 
vegetable  substances ;  it  corresponds  to  the  Greek  xoQTd^e^r^  which  at 
first  was  I4[>plied  to  feeding  animals  with  hay  (x^^os),  and  by  degrees 
came  to  mean  also  the  taking  of  food  by  man ;  hence  our  x^^^^^t 
4  am  satiated.'    Borrow  defines  char  as  *  grass,  yerla? 

Great — bard. — ^This  adjective  seems  to  be  related  to  the  Sr.  hhara^ 
^mueh,  excessive.'  Mo  kir  isi  bard,  ^  my  house  is  great;'  bard  man- 
6«A,  'a  great  man.' 

Grksk — balamd  ;  Bor.,  paillo, — ^These  two  terms,  which  appear  to  be 
related,  I  am  totally  unable  to  explain.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
give  plausible  explanations  of  all  the  terms  which  the  Gypsies  have 
given  to  the  neighboring  nations.  Here  in  Turkey,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  names,  which  I  have  noted  in  the  Vocabulary  as  peculiar 
to  them,  they  use  the  same  terms  as  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  Pi. 
balame,  'Greeks;'  balamandgdv,  *  a  Greek  village ;'  balamni,  *  a  Greek 
woman;'  pi,  balamnia ;  balamanis,  adv.  form,  i.  q.  rgaixtail:  bala- 
manes  janes  ?  •  dost  thou  know  Greek  V 

To  GRIND — -pishAva, — Ftom  the  Sr.  verbal  root  pish,  *  to  grind,  to  pound, 
to  bruise,  to  powder,'  Lat  pinsere.  With  Uie  Gypsies  this  word  is 
used  merely  for  grinding  corn  in  mills,  or  between  two  large  circular 
stones.  Oiv  gherghidm  to  vasidv,  kamapishdvles,  '  wheat  I  have  car- 
ried to  the  mill;  I  shall  grind  it' 

G^Asih—arakdv  ;  Bor.,  aracate, — 

To  GUARD — arakdva;  Bor.,  aracatear, — ^Both  these  terms  can  with 
perfect  propriety  be  referred  to  the  Sr.  root  raksh,  *to  guard,  to  pro- 
tect' The  initial  a,  so  constant  in  all  these  forms,  may  be  explained 
as  an  inorganic  prefix.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  a  is  the  rem- 
nant of  a  preposition.  The  Gypsies  have  dropped  the  final  sibilant 
of  the  Sr.  root,  a  proceeding  upon  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
remark  in  the  next  Section.     This  term  has  often  the  signification  of 
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'  waiting.'  Ta  arakavSl  khandi  divh,  *to  wait  a  few  days*  ■  mrakmU 
is  here  in  the  middle  voice;  arakiavdva^  carakavghi&m^  '1  havegaaid- 
ed;'  arakdvj  *wait  thou.' 
Gypst — r<im. — All  the  varions  denominations  for  this  strange  racd  com- 
mon among  foreigners  are  to  the  Gypsies  thema^Tei  totally  unknown. 
It  is  still  more  to  be  wondered  at  that  foreigners  should  never  have 
adopted  the  appellation  by  which  they  call  uiemselves,  and  which  is 
common  to  them  wherever  they  live,  whether  in  Asia  or  Bnrope.  Be- 
fore I  proceed  to  the  explanation  of  this  term,  I  will  give  the  various 
names  by  which  they  are  known  among  foreigners  in  various  puts  of 
the  world.*  The  German  gipiunery  Kussian  wU^uri^  s*$mMy  Persian 
and  Turkish  gen^  and  chinpmSy  and  dtat^itM  of  the  Greeks,!  seem 
to  come  from  one  and  the  same  original,  which  Borrow  makes  to  be 
**  zincaliy  the  black  men  of  Zend  or  Ind :"  a  derivation  of  no  value. 
Another  class  of  words  seem  to  belong  to  the  term  ^yiant^^  *  Egyp- 
tian/ they  having  been  formerly  supposed  to  originate  from  £^;ypt. 
This  word  has  been  corrupted  by  us  into  yirnia^^  Y^V'^f  *  term 
which  we  now  very  frequently  apply  to  dirty  and  ragged  people. 
The  Bulgarians  call  them  s^ptiy  the  Spaniards  piiano$  (property  pip- 
iano9\  and  their  haunts  in  the  cities  of  Spain  pitaneria.  The  ^ig- 
lish  pypsy  is  from  the  same  root.  The  Greeks  also  have  another 
term,  xarZl^elog^  more  in  use  in  Boumelia.  The  French  call  them 
Bohemiem^  probably  from  their  having  come  to  France  from  Bohemia, 
as  they  also  have  been  called  Germans  and  Flemish  from  their  com- 
ing from  those  countries.  All  these  terms  are  known  to  the  Gypsies, 
but  are  never  used  by  them ;  never  will  a  Gypsy  call  a  fellow-coun- 
tryman ^xfTlxyoLvov  or  nonH^Blov;  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
they  scrupulously  avoid  all  the  usual  forei^  terms.  The  derivation 
of  the  Turkish  ehinpeni  and  its  correspondents  in  other  languages  is 
still  a  desideratum,  and  probably  much  time  will  pass  before  its  ety- 
mology will  be  fully  explained. 

As  to  thp  term  romy  it  has  a  double  signification — ^being  used  for 
man  in  general,  and  likewise  for  a  man  of  their  own  race  as  distinct 
from  one  of  other  descent;  romni^  in  like  manner,  means  ^ woman** 
B6m  is  also  used  for  *  husband,'  and  romni  for  ^wife.'  Somand  (fem. 
ramani)  is  the  adjective  form.  This  term,  it  appears  to  me,  can  be 
referred  to  the  Sr.  rdma,  a  name  of  the  god  Vishnu,  and  of  three  of 
his  incarnations.  By  the  Gypsies  it  may  have  been  given  to  their 
tribe  as  worshipping  in  an  especial  manner  this  god.  JCdrin  isi  to 
rom  f  '  where  is  thy  husband  ?  chori  romniy  *  a  poor  woman  ;*  laehi 
TomMy  *  a  good  woman ;'  sdwore  o  rdm,  ^  all  the  men ;'  romani  ch^j 

*  the  Gypsy  language ;'  k6n  dinids  amari  romd^  ^  who  struck  onr  men  f 
i  romni  liskeri  iai  phuri^  *  his  wife  is  old ;'  m$  praleaboro  romniy  '  my 

*  Ysillant  (p.  4)  gives  aixtj-eiffht  various  denominations  of  these  people,  whid& 
are  mostly  vaneties  of  those  which  I  note. 

f  Alessio  da  Somavera,  who  published  his  "Tesoro  della  Liogua  Greca  Volgwe** 
in  Paris,  1709,  gives  the  following  terms,  which  are  still  in  use:  afcitysmo^ 
'  siiigana,  zingara ;'  ofScyxoMipcoi',  *N>tt^ga  di  zingano ;'  of  giyxai^u,  i^t^tyxanv^ 
df  JtyxoyMVu,  'singanare ;'  dtf^tyxaytxa,  *da  angaoo  ;*  of  JtyxcwoicoidUw,  *  tingarino  ;* 
at^iyxaifo^f  *cio£^o,  zingaro.* 
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brother's  wife;'  e  yavrUkoro  nm>ni^  'the  wife  of  the  other;'  o  d&i 
Tomnidkori^  *the  &ther  of  the  wife'  (i.e.  ' fiither-in-kw') ;  dikdva  e 
rvtMs^  *  I  see  the  man ;'  remand  IdVy '  a  Gypsy  word :'  pi.  romd  *  men ;' 
txnfmia  *  women:'  khorakkand  rdm,  *&  Moslem  Gypsy;'  balatnand 
rdm, '  a  Greek  Gypsy.' 

The  Gypsies  themselves  call  malkdeh  a  tribe  of  their  own  country- 
meuy  who  continually  roam  from  rillafi^e  to  village,  particnlarly  in 
Asia,  working  in  brass  and  iron,  and  woo,  on  the  score  of  religion, 
are  always  of  the  profession  of  the  village  where  for  the  time  they 
work.  Should  a  child  be  born  whilst  in  a  Greek  village,  it  is  baptized, 
and  in  the  next  circumcised.  They  travel  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  be- 
come kadjie,  'pilgrims.'  They  are  industrious,  and  are  considered  by 
their  fellow-countrymen  as  wealthy.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
ssoertain  any  other  denominations  peculiar  to  their  tribes,  though  I 
have  repeatedly  questioned  Gypsies  from  various  parts  of  Turkey. 
Grpsr  TBNT — katima. — ^This  term  is  applied  by  the  Gypsies  in  general 
to  the  black  and  dirty  tents  used  by  tneir  nomadic  fellow-countrymen 
in  their  roaming  expeditions.  They  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  ordi- 
nary tents  used  by  Mohammedans  in  their  wars  or  military  expedi- 
ditions.  These  Gypsy  tents  are  formed  by  a  pole  raised  from  the 
ground,  of  rather  more  than  the  height  of  a  man,  and  supported  at 
its  two  ends  by  other  poles.  Over  this  horizontal  pole  is  thrown  the 
covering,  blacked  by  the  soot  and  smoke  of  the  fires,  and  under  this 
frail  covering  squat  the  family,  with  a  host  of  naked  and  loathsome 
o&pring.  So  frail  and  light  is  this  tent,  that  many  of  them  are  placed 
upon  a  single  horse,  and  so  transported  from  place  to  place.  KaiUma 
has  no  reUtion  to  any  of  the  terms  for  '  tent '  belonging  to  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  Gypsies  live.  I  refer  it  to  the  Sr.  katinj  'matted, 
screened,'  from  hata^  '  a  mat,  a  twist  of  straw  or  grass,'  *■  a  screen  of 
the  same.'  PL  katunSs.  Kaiunenghoro  rdm^  '  a  Gypsy  of  the  tents,' 
as  distinguished  from  those  living  in  villages  and  never  roaming; 
katutUngMri  ramnij  '  a  Gypsy  woman  of  the  tents.' 

HABrrATiON — bashtpi;  Bot.j  best^i>Sn, — 

To  INHABIT — beskdva;  Bot,,  bestelar. — These  words  are  doubtless  con- 
nected with  the  Sr.  roots  vaa,  *  to  dwell,  to  inhabit,'  and  vip^  *  to  en- 
ter, to  settle,  to  sit.'  Biatd  saniy '  I  am  sitting.'  Bashipi  is  from  this 
verb,  by  the  change  of  t  into  a,  and  the  addition  of  the  usual  particle 
pcy  which  we  have  already  explained,  Kamaheshh  otid  but  divia  ? 
'  wilt  thou  stay  there  many  days  ?'  heskSla  bashS  mdnde^  *  he  resides 
near  me.'  Borrow  defines  bestipen  as  meaning  *  wealth,  riches.'  Let 
the  reader  remember  that  the  Latin  possideoy  'to  possess,'  aad  posses- 
siOy  express  the  idea  of  '  sitting,  residing  upon'  what  is  our  own,  and, 
in  course  of  time,  the  property  itself.  So  that  we  can  with  perfect 
propriety  translate  bestipen  '  possession.' 

^KiL-^kukudi, — ^This  is  a  Greek  term,  itouxxo^toy,  diminutive  form  of 
x6«]ro(,  « a  grain,  any  small  body.'  It  is  applied  by  the  Greeks  to 
small  pustules  on  the  human  body,  and  to  the  kernels  of  fruits;  Lat. 
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acintu.  In  this  latter  case,  the  word  is  written  xoCxKovriov  and  »ov«- 
xo(fjt;ioy.  The  Gypsies  accent  this  word  on  the  final  syllable,  differ- 
ing mnch  from  the  aniversal  pronunciation  of  the  Greeks  them- 
selves.* 

Hair — bal ;  Br.,  bala  ;  Bor.,  hal, — ^The  Sr.  hAlcu,  to  which  I  have  refcr^ 
red  in  speaking  of  foot,  is  applied  by  the  Gypsies  exclusively  to  the 
hair  of  the  head.  Compare  the  Lat  jnlus^  ¥t,  pciU.\  Fakd  m,  nd 
terela  bdl,  *  he  is  bald,  (and)  has  no  hair :'  plur.  bald^  rarely  used ;  Mr. 
Brown's  word  is  in  the  plur.  form. 

Half — yekpdsh  ;  Bor.,  pas,  pasque,  majara. — My  own  term  for  *  half 
is  a  compound,  having  the  well  known  Sr.  numeral  eka, '  one,'  prefixed 
to  a  word  corresponding  to  Sorrow's  pas.  The  latter  part  may  be 
referred  to  the  Sr.  paJcaha^  '  a  side,  a  half.'  The  Gypsies  of  Turkey, 
unlike  those  of  Spain,  constantly  join  it  with  yihy  '  one,'  like  the 
English  '  one  half,  a  half.'     It  is  found  in  the  terms  ydpaahardUiy 

*  midnight,'  yekpaskdivis,  *  noon.'  The  third  term  given  by  Borrow 
is  related  to  Sr.  madhya^  '  middle.' 

Hammer — sivri  ;  Br.,  Hvree  ;  Bor.,  coito. — ^The  etymology  of  this  term 
is  unknown  to  me.  Casio  appears  to  be  from  the  Sr.  ^h^  *  to  strike, 
to  torment,'  part  kashta^  *  the  striker,  the  instrument  of  striking.' 

Hand  —  vdst  ;\  Br.,  domuk;  Bor.,  chova^  has  (plur.  hasUs), — ^The  Sr. 
hasta  signifies  ^hand.'  Borrow  explains  ckova  as  derived  from  char- 
pata,  '  the  palm  with  the  fingers  open.'  This  explanation  is  extreme- 
ly improbable.  Bas,  bastes^  are  evidently  related  to  the  above  Sr. 
hasta,  and  not,  as  Borrow  indicates,  to  the  Persian  bazu,  as  that  is 
from  the  Sr.  bdhu,  *  arm.'  Mr.  Brown's  term,  domuk^  is  *  fist.'  TS 
shukiovel  m6  vdst.  Met  my  hand  become  dry'  (i.  c.  *  paralyzed') ;  hi- 
vasienykoroy  *  without  hands'  (i.  e.  *  workmen'). 

Handful — bumSk, — ^This  appears  to  be  the  Persian  bumuky  or  hurenk, 

*  res  acquisita,  reposita,  thesaurus '  ( VuUers,  Lex.  Pers.).  It  is  a  very 
common  term  among  the  Gypsies. 

Hare — shoshdi, — Sr.  fafa,  *  a  hare,  a  rabbit'  This  is  one  of  the  many 
words  which  the  Gypsies  have  inherited  directly  from  their  Hindu 
ancestors,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  names  generally  given  to 
this  animal  by  the  other  Indo-European  nations. 

Harlot — lubni^  nubli  ;  Br.,  lobnee  ;  Bor.,  lumi^  lumiaka, — ^The  Sr.  ad- 
jective/oftAwf,  from  lobkay  'appetite,  lust,  desire,'  si^rnifies  'the  de- 
sirer,  the  enamored,'  and  generally,  *one  given  to  illicit  passions.' 

To  HAVE — terdva  ;  Bor.,  terelar, — Following  the  analogy  of  formation 
of  Gypsy  verbs,  it  is  most  natural  to  refer  this  word  to  the  Sr.  verbal 
root  trt  or  ter,  '  to  pass  over,  to  cross,'  also  •  to  prevail  over,  to 
preserve.'  Its  signification,  however,  connects  it  rather  with  dkri^ 
dhar,  *  to  hold,  to  keep.'  0  devil  terela  lenke,  *  Grod  has  (i.  e.  *  care') 
of  them;'  from  the  Greek  J/s*  d'a^ra^g^  i.  e.  qj^vrliai-^  terdva  U  pen&v 


*  Tlie  Armenian  word  gcnryood  is  nearer  this  Gypsy  sotmd  of  kukudi^  and  all 
these  forms  probably  have  a  Sanskrit  origin.  The  Greek  words  introduced  into  the 
Armenian  are  but  slightly  changed  except  in  the  gutturals. — Te. 

\  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  Armenian  word  hair  is,  in  orthography  and 
pronunciation,  precisely  the  English  word  hair, — Tb. 

f  **  Watt,  wm,  hand."    Amdt,  p.  882. 
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tiJXy  *'  I  have  (L  e.  *  I  intend')  to  speak  to  'thee ;'  Urdva  did  cha- 
veri,  *  I  have  two  children;'  ierdva  ySk  grdst,  *  I  have  a  horse.' 

Hkad — sherd,  shor6  ;*  Bor.,  joro. — I  refer  these  words  to  the  Sr.  firas, 
'head.'  MS  skerSiie,  *  in  my  head '  (i.  e.  *  mind'^ ;  tovdva  m6  skord,  *  I 
wash  my  head ;'  gheraid  shord,  'a  scabby  head.^ 

Hkalthy — shasid ;  Br.,  9aBt6, — ^I  refer  this  word  to  the  vulgar  Sr.  ^asta, 
'  fortunate,  commendable,  excellent,'  part,  of  the  verbal  root  fas,  ^  to 
bless,  to  wish  good  to,  to  confer  a  benediction.'  It  is  very  natural  to 
pass  from  this  meaning  to  that  of  health.  To  many  Gypsies  the 
term  is  unknown,  and  in  its  stead  they  use  the  Turkish  sagh,  *  heal- 
thy, strong,  entire.'  Shasid  maniSuh^  '  a  robust  man ;'  but  shastd, 
Wery  healthy.'  Shasta  means  also  Hhe  right  hand,'  precisely  as  the 
Turks  use  the  above  sagh  for  Hhe  right  side:'  kaiakd  shctstd  terila 
ves  te  ruk,  *  on  the  right  it  has  a  mountain  and  trees.' 

To  HBAR — shundva;  Bor.,  ^unar. — ^From  the  Sr.  root  p^,  *to  hear,' 
present  pftnomi,  which  has  been  changed  by  the  Gypsies  into  shundva, 
by  throwing  out  the  semivowel  r  of  the  root.  A  similar  example  of 
the  rejection  of  r  we  shall  presently  see  in  sKingh, '  horn.'  Aor.  shuti- 
ghidm,  '  I  have  heard :'  shunghi6m  ti  pdlin  (niJuv)  kamajes,  *  I  have 
heard  that  thou  wilt  go  to  the  city ;'  te  nd  shunil,  s6  ti  penen  leske, 
'and not  to  hear  what  they  may  say  to  him ;'  na  shunil^  '  he  does  not 
hear'  (i.  e.  *he  is  deaf). 

HsABT — oghi,  onghi. — For  want  of  a  better  derivation,  I  am  inclined  to 
refer  this  Gypsy  term  to  the  Sr.  anga,  '  a  limb,  member.'  Kamela 
nC  oghi  te  lav,  '  my  heart  desires  to  take ;'  dikdva  kd  terisa  oghi  te 
khds,  *I  see  that  thou  hast  heart  (i.  e.  'appetite')  to  eat;'  oghSske, 
'  for  the  soul,'  i.  e.  '  alms,'  also  ^  religions  austerities  for  the .  salvation 
of  the  soul.' 

Hbat — tatHpe. — ^Formed  from  the  adjective  tattd,  *  warm,'  Sr.  tapia,  by 
the  addition  of  the  usual  particle  pe.  In  the  place  of  this  word  I 
have  frequently  heard  tabioipe,  from  the  same  Sr.  root  tap, '  to  heat' 

Heavy — bar6, — We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  a  similar  word,  in 
speaking  of  stonk.  The  Sr.  bhdra,  'burden,  weight'  (Gr.  ^d(fog),  has 
in  this  term  been  changed  into  an  adjective  by  the  Gypsies. 

Hbel — kfur,  khiir, — This  belongs  to  the  Sr.  khura,  *  a  hoof,  a  horse's 
hoof^  the  foot  of  a  bedstead :'  with  no  other  Sr.  term  can  it  be  so  rea- 
sonably identified.  The  pronunciation  is  very  peculiar,  nor  do  the 
above  consonants  accurately  indicate  it. 

Hen — katni,  kagni,  koCind  ;  Br.,  kahnse  ;  Bor.,  eani, — I  derive  this  term 
from  the  Sr.  hansa, '  goose,'  fem.  hansi,  whence  our  xA'^,  cutting  oflf  the 
final  s,  Eng.  goose,  Lat  anser,  cutting  off  the  initial  consonant.  Germ. 
pans  and  hahn,  Slav,  gu^  and  gonsi.  Another  Gypsy  term,  gustd, 
'goose,'  referred  to  by  Borrow,  confirms  this  derivation.  A  Gypsy 
woman  told  me  that  kaifid,  means  '  hen,'  and  papina,  '  goose.'  But  I 
suspect  that  the  latter  is  our  common  ndma,  ^  a  duck.'f 

Here — ate,  avatid, — The  relation  of  these  terms  to  the  Sr.  is  not  per- 
fectly clear.     Ati  may  be  related  to  cUra, '  in  this  place,  here,'  which, 

*  "Seher^,  ttcherd,  cheru,  •kopf."'    Arndt,  p.  382. 
f  Qeeae  in  Roumelia  are  an  article  of  eztensive  traffic  with  the  Gypdes. 
voL«  VII.  25 
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like  many  other  Sr.  words,  in  passing  into  the  Gypsy  idiom,  has  drop- 
ped its  r  (Section  IV).  The  second  term,  also  a  common  one,  may 
naye  been  formed  in  a  manner  similar  to  dives,  avdives  ;  it  is  more 
emphatic.  Zend,  avadha^  *  here,'  from  the  Sr.  ava,  is  probably  inti- 
mately related  to  ava^td.  At4  isi  t6  d&i?  Ms  thy  father  here?'  na 
Mmas  ate,  *  I  was  not  here.*  Attdr,  *  from  here,'  id&&6¥,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  atiatdr,  or  atetdr : — tdr  is  the  usual  particle  forming  the  abla- 
tive cases  of  Gypsy  nouns,  the  Gr.  x^ev  •  see  Grammar,  Section  V. 
To  uoLD—aatardva. — This  verb  I  refer  to  the  Sr.  root  stri,  '  to  spread, 
to  strew.'  The  initial  a  of  the  Gypsy  verb  is  an  addition  often  ob- 
served in  Gypsy  words,  and  common  also  to  the  Turks,  who  can  never 
pronounce  a  word  beginning  with  st  without  adding  a  vowel.*  As- 
tardoy  *  held,  seized ;'  astardild,  '  he  was  taken ;'  nasti  asiarghi^mUSj 

*  I  could  not  seize  him ;'  kdna  astargkidnUs  ?  *  where  didst  thou  take 

itr 

^^  Hole — khdiK — We  have  already  explained  the  verb  khatdia,  *to  dig.' 
From  the  same  Sr.  root  khan  comes  khani,  *  a  mine ;'  it  is  applied 
however  to  whatever  is'dug,  or  excavated.  Khdv  has  been  formed  by 
the  change  of  the  final  n  into  v. 
Honey — avghin. — This  appears  to  be  a  Persian  word,  ahgin,  '  a  bee,' 
and  ahgin  khanS,  *  apiariuni,  alveare'  (Vullers,  Lex.  Pers.).  It  is  sin- 
gular that  the  Gypsies  should  have  abandoned  the  ordinary  Sr.  madkn, 

*  honey,'  ainl  adopted  this  new  and  foreign  term. 

Horn — shingh ;  Bor.,  singe,  aangalo, — Comp.  the  Sr.  pringa,  'a  horn.' 
The  Gypsies  have  rejected  the  liquid  r  in  many  syllables  containing 
it.  The  pronunciation  of  this  liquid,  in  many  cases,  resembles  that 
of  the  French  at  Paris,  where  the  r  is  often  a  dead  letter  to  a  foreign 
ear,  and  at  times  appears  like  a  liquid  I.  Borrow  defines  sungalo  *  a 
he-goat,'  evidently  analogous  to  the  Sr.  fringina,  *a  ram,'  literally 

*  horned.' 

HoR8E--<7r(l«^  ;t  Br.,  gras  ;  Bor.,  gras,  gra, — 

Mare — grastni  ;  Br.,  grasnee  ;  Bor.,  granu — These  terras  I  derive  from 
the  Sr.  verbal  root  gras,  *  to  eat,  to  feed.'  This  conjecture  of  mine 
may  be  confirmed  by  an  example  from  the  Greek — 9op^^^,  *  mare, 
cow,'  from  v^^j^w,  *  to  nourish,  to  feed,  to  graze.'  For  the  formation  of 
the  fem.  grastni  by  the  suffix  n»\  see  Section  V.  Laeh6  grdst,  '  a  good 
horse ;'  akle  grasiisa  allidn?  aklisa,  *  with  that  horse  didst  thou  come  i 
with  that  (horse)' ;  lachd  grdst  isi,  *  it  is  a  good  horse ;'  terela  deshe 
grastin,  *  he  has  (i.  e.  '  owns')  ten  horses.'  Qrastiskoro,  *of  the  horse,' 
or  *  horseman,'  also  grastano,  InmMdg,  grdi  among  the  Wallachian 
Gypsies ;  grastord,  *  a  small  horse.'  The  reader,  in  perusing  my  re- 
marks on  the  formation  of  feminine  nouns  (Section  V*),  will  be  con- 
vinced of  the  correctness  of  writing  this  word  with  a  final  t,  which 
has  been  omitted  in  both  Mr.  Brown's  and  Mr.  Borrow's  terms. 

House — ker;l  Br.,  kerr;  Bor.,  quer, — ^This  term  may  be  related  to  the 
Sr.  ag&ra  or  Agdra,  'house,  residence.'  The  change  of  ^A  to  it  is  con- 
firmed by  agosto,  changed  to  querosto,  *the  month  of  August'  (Bor.). 

*  See  the  definition  of  number  six. 
f  '•(JV«.  *cheval.'"    Vaillant,  p.  S63. 
j  '•  Ker, '  mHison;  "    Vaillant.  p.  303. 
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Kar6»a  nev6  kSr^  *  I  am  making  a  new  house;'  ich  isdmas  mS  proles- 
ioro  keriste^  *  yesterday  I  was  in  my  brother's  house ;'  id  Idt  td  kSr  isi  ? 
*is  thy  &ther  in  the  house !'  hard  k4r,  <a  large  house ;'  tapild  o  kSr^ 
'the  house  was  burnt ;'  tnd  kir  isi  bard^  '  my  house  is  large ;'  mokavdd 
ier^  'painted  house;'  kaliskoro  isi  o  kerf  'whose  is  the  house?'  mS 
proliskoro  ker^ '  the  house  of  my  brother ;'  is6m  t6  ker^ '  I  am  in  the 
bouse,'  or  kereste, '  in  the  house.' 

How  MAKT — kel^r. — Kebdr  chaven  terisa?  'how  many  children  hast 
thou?' 

How  MUCH — ketL — Compare  Sr.  kati^ '  how  many,  how  much,'  a  word 
related  to  ka,  the  interrogative  pronoun.  This  term  has  the  same 
uses  and  significations  as  the  Sr.  terra.  Keii  divis  terisa  trisoaf 
'how  many  days  hast  thou  the  intermittent  fever  ?'  keii  isdnas  s&v- 
voret  •  how  many  were  you  all  V  keti  birsh  kerghidn  td  rashdi  ?  *  how 
many  years  didst  thou  make  with  the  teacher'  (L  e.  '  pass  in  school')  ? 
ketichavSH  terela?  'bow  many  children  has  he'  (or  'she')?  keti  her- 
skenghoro  isi^  'how  old  is  he'  (L  e.  'of  how  many  years')  ?  keti  lovS 
dini&u}  'how  much  money  didst  thou  give?'  This  word  is  often 
used  in  the  quantitive  case;  as  ketinghe  lilidnles?  '  for  how  much 
didst  thou  take  (i.  e.  'buy')  it?'  bishingkej  'for  twenty.' 

To  be  HUNGRY — 6oiikd/uw^tvi."— (Compare  the  Sr.  verb  bhuj,  '  to  eat^  to 
enjoy,'  bubkukskuy '  wishing  to  eat,  hungry.'  Bokald,  *  hungry :'  60- 
kal6  is6m^  '  I  am  hungry.'  The  verb  is  formed  Arom  this  adjective 
and  the  verb  avdvcu,  and  is  in  constant  use  in  this  form.  Te  hokcUio- 
vela  arakela  manrd, '  and  should  he  be  hungry,  he  finds  bread.' 

I. 

To  INCBEA.8B — bariovdva. — ^A  verb  in  the  mid.  voice,  from  bardy  *  great,' 
and  avdva,  S6  kerhia  te  ckavin  /  bariovdveden,  '  how  are  thy  chil- 
dren ?  I  am  increasing  them '  (i.  e.  'I  am  rearing  them') ;  baridna 
0  rukj  'the  trees  grow'  (i.  e.  'increase'). 

Ikfaett,  youkq — tiknd, — This  term  is  used  often,  like  chavd,  '  a  child,' 
and  rakldy '  a  young  one.'  ICeti  tiknSn  terela  f  '  how  many  children 
has  he'  (or  'she')  }  td  e  tikni  isi  melaJe, ' and  the  children  are  dirty :' 
here  the  word  is  used  without  reference  to  a  mother  or  a  father. 
Fenghids  yek  tiknisj  'she  begat  a  young  one;'  in  the  same  manner 
a  Greek  may  say  iyivyijas  Eva  /uix^y.  Mul6  o  yek  tiknd,  *  the  one 
child  died;'  achile  0  dui^  'the  two  remained.'  Fem.  tikni:  iiknia 
teresa  f  '  hast  thou  female  children  ?' 

To  INHABIT — See  habitation. 

Ikvalid — naisvdli ;  Br.,  nashvalli ;  Bor.,  merdo, — The  first  two  terms 
are  composed  of  the  negative  na  and  vali^  the  meaning  of  which  we 
8hall  examine.  The  s  is  euphonic.  The  Sr.  bala  means  *  power, 
strength,  an  army ;'  compare  also  the  Slav,  velii,  and  velikie,  '  strong, 
powerful.'  The  etymology  of  this  term  is  elucidated  by  the  Lat.  de- 
hilis,  *  invalid,'  formed  by  the  neg.  de  and  the  word  bala,  *  strength.' 
Barrow's  word,  merdo,  is  from  the  Sr.  part,  mrita,  *  dead,  mortal :' 
among  the  Gypsies,  as  with  us  in  the  term  fiaQaivdfjisyog,  it  means 
'emaciated,  wasting.'  Our  dtfgotfnog  and  dad-eviig^  and  the  Slav,  ne- 
mozenie,  from  the  n^.  ne  and  mogit^  '  to  be  strong,'  have  the  same 
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formation  with  the  Gypsy  nauvdli.  Mr.  Brown's  term  shonld  be  writ- 
ten with  one  I,  To  many  Gypsies  this  term  is  totally  unknown,  and 
in  its  stead  they  nse  namporeme,  a  Greek  word,  composed  of  the  n^. 
na  and  iftnogib^  ^1  can,  I  am  able.'  Nampdrema^  'sickness'  Mv  ifi- 
7roQ&^ '  I  am  unwell').  They  have  adopted  the  word  from  the  Greeks, 
using  i^efinoQlav,  instead  of  dtu&iveui.  Such  incongruous  combina- 
tions of  terms  from  different  languages,  often  remarked  even  in  culti- 
vated European  languages,  are  entirely  excusable  among  the  ignorant 
Gypsies.  Me  iadmas  namparemif  '  I  was  sick.' 
•^  Iron — skcutir,  shaatri  ;  Br.,  soiiir  ;  Bor.,  9a9, — The  Sr.  poatra  signifies 
'a  weapon  made  of  iron,'  and  'iron'  itself;  it  is  from  the  root  pox, 

*  to  wound,  to  kiU.'  Kerela  shaatiry  *  he  makes  ^i.  e.  *he  works')  iron' ; 
shastirSskoro,  '  a  worker  in  iron ;'  to shastir^  *  in  iron'  (i.  e.  'in  prison'). 

Itch — ^h^r;  Bov^  guel. — 

Itchy — ^herald, — llie  Sr.  noun  gara  is  'poisonous  drink,  a  poison,  sick- 
ness, disease ;'  garakt,  from  the  same  root,  is  '  venom'  in  general,  and 
appears  to  have  given  origin  to  gherald.  In  the  word  gfiven  by  Bor- 
row, puely  we  observe  the  transmutation  of  the  liquid  r  into  I.  That 
this  general  name  should  have  been  applied  by  the  Gypsies  to  a  spe- 
cial disease,  naturally  affords  a  presumption  that  the  disease  was  a 
common  one  among  them,  or  among  the  people  with  whom  they  had 
intercourse.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Gypsies,  and  with  the  common 
people  of  the  countries  where  they  have  passed,  or  among  whom  they 
have  settled.  Vermin,  scabby  heistds,  loathsome  rashes,  and  the  itcb, 
are  the  usual  companions  of  poverty,  filth,  and  ignorance.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  they  should  have  applied  the  term  'poison'  to  this 
particular  disease.  It  is  well  to  remark  that  the  common  people  of 
the  East,  like  other  people  of  similar  education  elsewhere,  attribute 
most  of  their  diseases  to  internal  poisoning,  remnants  of  former  medi- 
cal theories.  Borrow  defines  ffaripi,  another  similar  word,  as  meaning 
*■  scab.'  In  this  sense  gherald  is  used  by  some  Gypsies,  as  mo  shoi^ 
gheraldy  '  my  scabby  head.'  This  is  properly  a  Greek  expression — 
^cS^,  itch;  iinaqMLVfiivog^  'one  affected  with  loathsome  cutaneous 
eruptions.'  Ohir,  pronounced  jU^  I  have  heard  applied  to  the  small 
pox  by  some  Gypsies.    It  is  from  the  same  base  as  gh^. 

jr. 

Sew— jut. — ^This  is  from  the  Turks,  who  call  these  people  y^Atof  and  ehi- 
fat,  by  way  of  contempt.  Yahudi  is  also  another  term  in  use  among 
the  Turks,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  'lovdaiog.  The  Greeks  now 
always  call  them  'E^gaToi  (pron.  *  O^ifaXoi),     PI.  jutne,  *  Jews ;'  jutni^ 

*  a  Jewish  woman ;'  jutand^ '  Jewish ;'  jutord, ,  a  young  Jew  ;'  jutniM, 
'a  young  Jewish  girl ;'  broker iaa  jutanes?  *dost  thou  speak  the  Jew- 
ish language]' 

K. 

To  KicJL — lahtdLva, — ^The  Gr.  Xaxrtjw  can  hardly  have  given  origin  to 
this  Gypsy  verb,  as  it  has  become  altogether  obsolete  amon^  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  its  stead  we  use  xi^wrC©,  'I  kick.'  Only  the  educated  of 
our  nation  make  use  of  lantlXfa.    The  Persian  has  leked  zeden^ '  to  kick, 
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€alnirare^  to  yihioh  this  Gypsy  verb  can  be  referred :  many  Gypsy 
words  are  intimately  related  to  the  present  Persian.  I  know  of  no 
Sr.  word  to  which  flie  Persian  can  be  referred.  The  verb  is  a  com- 
ponnd  one:  ddvck,  'I  give,^  serves  to  form  also  some  other  verbs. 
King — UjJik&r,  taakdr  ;*  Bor.,  crallis, — ^My  word  resembles  the  Pers. 
khatkiar,  *  king,  niler,'  with  transposition  of  the  initial  consonants,  or 
more  probably  with  rejection  of  the  initial  kh,  which  is  pronounced 
flo  gently  by  the  Gypsies  as  often  not  to  be  heard  at  all.  Even  in 
pronoimcing  iahJkdr,  the  h  is  so  gently  aspirated  as  to  be  virtually 
omitted,  and  in  fact  many  Gypsies  pronounce  the  word  as  I  have  writ- 
ten it  in  the  «econd  form.  Tiie  Sr.  chakravat^  ^  an  emperor,'  may  bear 
relation  to  this  term,  as  perhaps  also  to  the  l?er8ian.  Crallis  is  the 
Slav,  kral^  *  a  king,'  so  common  among  the  nations  that  speak  the 
Slavonic  dialects.  The  absence  of  a  well  defined  root  in  all  these  de- 
finitions evidently  goes  to  prove  that  the  Gypsies,  in  leaving  their 
country,  and  coming  among  people  under  regular  regal  power,  had  no 
appropriate  word  to  express  the  idea  of  a  king,  as  he  appeared  to 
them  in  their  gradual  peregrinations  westward.  Their  word  rdjan  we 
shall  meet  in  *  nobleman.'      TakarSskoro,  *  of  the  king ;'    takami, 

*  queen.' 

Kiss — chumiy  chdm ;  Bor.,  chupendi. — 

To  KISS — ekumiddva, — ^We  have  here  a  word  easily  referable  to  the  Sr. 
root  chumb,  *  to  kiss.'  The  final  b  has  been  dropped  by  the  Gypsies, 
precisely  as  the  Greeks  pronounce  the  Ital.  amputa,  ampola,  '  a  small 
fiask,'  oftovla,  Li6m  tutdr  yek  cham,  ^  I  have  taken  from  thee  a  kiss ' 
(i.  e. '  I  have  kissed  thee').     Chumiddva  is  compounded  of  chum  and 

*  the  verb  ddvoj  '  to  give.' 

KiTEK — kdch, — Gr.  M6T};tov  and  «<5t?*,  generally  applied  to  warts,  often  to 
small  bones,  and  at  times  to  bones  m  general.  The  Greeks  say  noyovM 
Td  xdr^id  jtiov,  *  my  knees  pain  me.'  By  the  Gypsies  the  term  has 
been  applied  exclusively  to  the  knees.  Plur.  kochd,  '  knees.'  It  is 
a  term  well  known  to  all  Gypsies,  and  probably  comes  from  the  Slav. 
kosf,  *  bone,'     Me  kochd  dukinaman^ '  my  knees  pain  me.' 

KifiFE — churi  ;  Bor.,  ehuldy  chori, — From  the  Sr.  root  ekhur,  *  to  eat, 
icindere,  secareJ  Sorrow's  first  term  is  formed  by  a  commutation  of 
the  liquids,  so  common  in  all  languages.     Bari  churi,  *  a  large  knife.' 

hAio-'-pankdy  pangd. — 

To  LAMB — pangherdva. — We  find  in  the  Sanskrit  pangu,  *  lame,  crippled, 
one  who  has  lost  his  legs.'  Pangherdva,  '  to  lame,  to  make  one  lame,' 
is  a  compound  verb,  formed  from  pang6  and  the  verb  kerdvc^  'to 
make.'  ^  before  n  is  constantly  changed  to  gh ;  the  form  is  properly 
pan-kerdva.  Of  pangd  united  to  the  verb  avdva  is  formed  another 
verb,  panghiovdvay  in  the  middle  form,  often  heard  among  the  G3rp- 
sies :  '  I  have  become  lame ;'  xodaUofiat,  Panklidm  mo  pinddj  '  I 
have  lamed  my  foot' 

*  lliis  word  has  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  Annenian  word  for  *  king/  takav^, 
derived  from  tak,  *  crown.' — ^Tb. 
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To  LAUGH — as&va, — Compare  Sr.  has,  *  to  laugh.'  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  show  in  the  followiug  Section  that  the  Gypsiea  commate  the  Sr. 
gutturals  for  soft  aspirates,  and  reject  these  latter  in  many  words. 
In  hearing  them  pronounce  such  aspirated  words,  one  doubts  whether 
the  word  should  be  written  with  or  without  an  aspirate.  So  asm! 
'why  dost  thou  laugh ?' 

Leaf — patrin  ;  Bor.,  parqjL — The  Sr.  patra  signifies  '  a  lea('  and,  as  in 
our  language,  'any  thing  light,  like  a  leaf:'  it  means  also  'wing.' 
From  this  are  probably  derived  Slav.  per6^  •  wing*'  Germ,  feder,  Eng. 
feather*  Sorrow's  form  is  much  changed  from  the  original,  and  in- 
dicates what  I  have  said  above,  that  the  Gypsies  of  Turkey  have  pre- 
served their  language  in  greater  purity  than  their  fellow-tribes  in  the 
West    This  term  is  used  at  times  for  '  branch.' 

To  LEARN — shikliovdva, — A  verb  in  the  middle  voice,  compounded  of 
shikld,  'instructed,'  and  avdva.  We  have  the  Sr.  root  fiksh,  'to 
learn,  to  acquire  knowledge ;'  fikikdj  '  learning,  or  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.'  I  have  never  heard  the  verb  excepting  in  tnis  middle 
form.  Like  fiaytNtwa^  it  is  at  times  neuter,  and  at  times  transitive : 
'  I  myself  learn,  I  study,'  and  '  I  make  others  learn,  I  instmct'  JCa- 
mdva  ta  shikliovdv  kaidr  alliy  '  T  wish  to  learn  whence  came ;'  akomd 
kamena  te  skiklidn  (for  shikliavena),  *  now  they  wish  to  learn ;'  t& 
nd  isdna^  ote  ta  shiklioveSf  '  and  thou  wast  not  there  to  learn ;'  kdrin 
shiklild  (3rd  p.  aor.),  'where  did  he  learn'  (i.  e.  'study')? 

Leather — marti ;  Bor.,  morchai.\ — ^The  Sr.  mOirtiy  from  which  originate 
these  two  terms,  is  defined  to  mean  '  matter,  substance,  solidity,  any 
definite  shape  or  image.'  Here,  by  the  Gypsies,  the  word  is  often 
applied  to  sheepskins  before  undergoing  tibe  operation  of  tanning, 
rn^^ia^  TtQo^id.    MortidkarOf  '  a  worker  in  leather.' 

Lie — khohaimpi  ;  Bor.,  jojana, — Connected  with  the  Sr.  kuhaka,  '  de- 
ceiver, hypocrite,'  kuhand, '  hypocrisy,'  Khohavndj  '  a  liar,  one  who 
deceives,'  pronounced  often  khohand,  I  have  no  doubt  that  khoha- 
impe  is  formed  from  kholuind,  khohanip4  having  been  corrupted  into 
khohaimpi;  since  all  the  abstract  nouns  ending  in  pe  arc  formed 
from  adjectives  or  participles.  From  this  adj.  khohavnd  is  formed 
khohdvniovdva,  'to  be  cheated,  to  be  deceived.'  ChachipanSs  o 
mandsh  kayekfar  ndna  khohdvniovSl,  '  in  truth  man  would  never  be 
deceived.' 

Light — lokd, — From  the  Sr.  laphu,  *  light ;'  Gr.  ilax^g. 

Linen — yismata. — Used  always  in  the  plural  form.  It  designates  that 
part  of  dress  which  can  be  subjected  to  washing;  Eng.  lineny  It 
biancheri(L,  Gr.  daTt^dgovxa^  *  white  garments.'  Tovde  yismata^ '  washed 
clothes.' 

Lip — vu8t ;  Br.,  ushta. — This  is  the  Sr.  oshtha^  '  lip.'  We  shall  explain 
the  teim  m«2t,  '  mouth,'  in  its  proper  place.  Respecting  the  addition 
of  V  at  the  beginning  of  words,  the  reader  will  see  in  Section  IV. 

Little — khandi. — The  Sanskrit  word  khanda  signifies  '  a  part,  a  por- 
tion, a  fragment'     That  the  Gypsy  term  means  properly  '  a  portion 
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or  part/  there  is  no  doubt,  and  the  transmutatioD  of  the  word  '  por- 
tion, fragment'  into  an  adverb,  'little,'  is  corroborated  by  both  the 
Greek  and  Tarkish  languages.  K6fi/ia,  from  x^tttoi,  and  its  diminu- 
tive MOfifi&twv,  are  universally  used  by  the  Greeks  of  the  present  day 
in  the  sense  of  *  little ;'  as  o6g  fie  wfifi&ttov^  *  give  me  a  little.'  The 
Turks  say  bir  parchd  su  ver,  *give  me  a  little  water'  (lit.  *  give  me  a 
piece  of  water').  KhandUiy  often  to  be  heard,  is  kkandi-isi, '  a  little 
(it)  is,'  used  for  *  it  is  not  enough.'  Khandi  is  used  also  as  an  adjec- 
tive, 1a%.  parvus^  Gr.^iyog,  J) Sman  khandi  paniy  *give  me  a  little 
water ;'  chikhandiy  *  in  a  little  while,'  Qr.  it^ri^g  dllyov  (xatqov  under- 
stood) ;  khandi  tfard,  *•  a  little  flour ;'  khandi  pidsales,  khandi  khdsales^ 
0  yavSr  kerdsales  kerdl^  *  a  little  we  drink,  a  little  we  eat,  (and)  the 
rest  we  make  (into)  cheese ;'  khandi  achild  te  merdv,  '  I  came  near 
dying'  (i.  e.  'little  was  wanting') ;  khandi  divis,  *few  days.' 

To  LIVE — Jivdva, — This  is  undoubtedly  related  to  the  Sr.  root  jtv,  *  to 
live,'  which  is  to  be  traced  in  some  of  the  Indo-European  languages, 
and  particularly  in  the  Slavonic  {z^vUy  'I  live'),  which  has  preserved 
80  many  of  the  Sr.  roots  in  their  utmost  purity.  It  is  used  also  in 
the  sense  of  *  inhabit,'  similar  to  the  usage  of  the  word  in  other  lan- 
guages :  ?C»7(ra  kp  E^^ri,  » I  lived  in  Europe,  j'ai  v6cu  en  Europe.' 

To  LosB — nashavdva ;  Bor.,  najabar. — There  seems  to  be  an  intimate 
connection  between  this  Gypsy  verb  and  nash&vcu,  *  to  depart.'  Both 
have  their  origin  from  the  Sr.  root  nap^  *•  to  destroy,  to  annihilate,  to 
lose,'    Sorrow's  najipen,  *■  loss,  perdition,'  is  from  the  same. 

Louse— /tttf. — We  have  seen,  in  speaking  of  barlet,  the  transmutation 
of  Uie  Sr.  y  into^ :  yavoy  Gypsy ^ov,  'barley.'  We  might  with  per- 
fect reason  seek  the  origin  of  this  term  in  a  Sr.  word  having  a  similar 
initial  consonant,  viz.  y^Ura,  *a  louse.'    Plur.y«t?d,  '  lice.' 

M. 

To  MAKE — kerdva  ;  Bor.,  querar^  querelar, — This  is  the  well  known  Sr. 
root  kri  or  kar^ '  to  make,  to  do,'  which  can  easily  be  traced  through 
the  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  cognate  European  languages : 
comp.  Pers.  kerden  (Sr.  inf.  kartum)^  Ho  make,  to  do ;'  Gr.  x^oiVw,  whose 
ancient  signification  was  *  to  do,  to  accomplish ;'  Lat.  creo,  '  to  create.' 
The  Gypsies  of  Spain,  like  those  here  in  Turkey,  have  preserved  the 
pure  sound  of  the  initial  radical  consonant.  Some  Gypsies  here  pro- 
nounce the  word  as  though  written  gherdva.  The  signification  which 
I  have  given  above  is  the  most  general,  both  in  the  Danubian  prov- 
inces and  in  Turkey.  The  word  has,  however,  another,  contracted 
from  the  colloquial  usages  of  the  Turks,  who  employ  their  verb  yap- 
moAr, '  to  make,  to  do,'  in  the  sense  also  of  *  building :'  yapp  yapdrym^ 
'  I  am  building.'  The  Greeks  also,  in  imitation  of  the  Turks,  fre- 
quently join  to  their  verb  xdfivw^  *  I  do,'  the  Turkish  yapy,  saying 
kiTtl  xdftvm,  '  I  am  making  a  building.'  Though  the  Sr.  verb  has  an 
extraordinary  latitude  of  meaning,  and  though  it  may  reasonably  be 
applied  to  any  verb  expressive  of  action,  still  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  many  of  its  definitions  among  the  Gypsies  of  Turkey  should  be 
elucidated  and  explained  by  the  colloquial  usa^  of  the  Greeks  and 
Turks,  with  whom  they  are  constantly  associated.     Gypsies  in  Turkey 
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nerer  hear  any  other  language,  Tarkish  or  Greek,  bat  the  most  vulgar 
and  corrupted,  for  they  are  debarred  from  polite  society,  which  they 
themselves  also  avoid.  Kerdva  nevd  kir^  *  I  am  making  a  new  house;' 
laches  kamakeren^  ^  they  will  do  well,'  pronounced  by  otiiers  kamkereiiy 
or  kakerH  (see  Section  V) ;  $o  kerena  U  ehave  ?  '  what  are  doing  thy 
children'  (i.  e.  *  how  are  thy  children ')  ?  s6  te  kerdv  ?  *  what  can  I  dof 
%i  pd  xdfm  ;  so  hergJddn?  *  what  hadst  thou  done  V  her  tuya  yavreske^ 

*  do  thou  also  to  others ;'  tu  herghidnles  ?  '  didst  thou  do  it  ?'  so  keris  ? 
'  how  art  thou  V  a  usual  salutation :  Gr.  tl  tcdfips^g  ? 

Man — man^sh  ;*  Br.,  manush  ;  Bor.,  manu^  mantis^  maru^  marupe.— 
From  the  Sr.  mantisha  and  manushya^  *  man,  a  human  being,'  manushi^ 

*  woman,  the  companion  of  man :'  among  the  Gypsies,  romni  is  now 
in  general  use  in  the  latter  sense.  It  comes  from  the  root  man,  *•  to 
think,  reason,  examine.'  In  Borrow's  third  form  the  n  is  changed 
to  r ;  in  his  fourth  appears  the  terminal  pe,  elsewhere  pen :  marupe, 
'  mankind,'  &p&(fim6Trig,  AmarS  manuskinghere,  *  of  our  men ;'  sha»t6 
manUsh,  'a  robust  man;'  isdnua  peninda  manush^  'we  were  fifty 
men ;'  sarr6  o  man&sk^  '  all  the  men,'  and  '  all  men ;'  manushinghy 

*  to  the  men.' 
Mare. — See  horse. 

Market-place— /dro*  ;  Bot^  foros,  foro. — This  term  reminds  us  of  the 
Latin  forum^  which  signified  anciently  '  the  market-place,'  and  was 
afterwards  given  to  certain  cities,  as  the  Turks  call  many  towns  from 
the  market  fairs  held  there.  Among  us  the  term  tpV'^*  'a  duty, 
impost,,'  conies  from  the  Sr.  bhdra,  *  a  weight,  burden.'  Borrow  defines 
his  two  words  *city,'  Sp.  ciudad.    The  Sr.  pura  &nd  puri  both  mean 

*  city,'  preserved  in  the  names  of  many  Indian  cities,  as  Hastinapoor, 
Singapoor,  etc.  By  a  customary  change  of  p  to/  comes  the  present 
Gypsy  term,  which  the  Gypsies  here  sometimes  use  for  *  city,'  but 
more  often  for  '  market-place.' 

Marriage — bidv^  pidv, — This  is  of  Sanskrit  origin,  though  it  has  a 
Persian  form,  like  some  other  words,  as  derydv^  *•  sea,'  vaeidv^  '  mill.' 
The  Sr.  root  vaA,  *to  carry,  to  bear'  (L.  veho^  Gr.  d/^®),  means  also 

*  to  marry,  ducere  uxorem,^  When  joined  with  the  preposition  vi  it 
has  constantly  the  signification  of '  marrying,'  as  in  vivdka,  *  marriage,' 
vivdhita,  '  married.'  Very  probably  these  words  have  given  origin  to 
bidv.  It  is  a  common  term,  and,  united  to  kerdva,  '  to  make,'  it  means 
' to  marry,  to  celebrate  a  marriage.'  KamaJeeres  bidv ?  'wilt  thou 
make  marriage'  (i.  e. '  art  thou  to  be  married')  ?  te  praleskoro  biavestij 
'at  the  marriage  of  thy  brother ;'  tuniard  bidv  isi ?  ' is  it  thy  mar- 
riage ;'  kdna  kamovel  o  bidv  ?  '  when  will  the  marriage  be  ?' 

Meat — mas ;  Bor.,  nuuis,  mang. — ^The  origin  of  these  terms  is  clear. 
I  refer  them  to  dmiska,  '  meat,  food,  anything  eaten  with  bread ;' 
compare  Slav,  mast,  signifying  'fat,'  which  the  Bulgarians  have 
changed  to  mho,  understanding  by  it '  meat ;'  Goth,  mats^  Eng.  meaU\ 
Albanian  mishe,  misht  Kf^ag  and  Lat  caro  are  connected  with 
another  Sr.  word,  kravya,  denoting  for  the  most  part  '  the  flesh  of 

*  "  Mantuch,  rem,  gadthef  *  mensch.' "    Amdt,  p.  875. 
t  Armenian  mM.— Ta. 
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wild  animals.*  Besides  the  above  dintxAo,  there  is  another  term, 
m&n»a^  *  flesh,  food/  from  which  originates  Lat.  mensOj  signifying 
sometimes  *  the  table/  and  sometimes  '  the  food  upon  the  tabJe.^  To 
this  I  refer  the  £ng.  mesa,  meu-maU,  So  kerenaf  mas  biknina^ 
*'  what  are  they  doing  ?  they  sell  meat  /  masiskaro,  ^  a  butcher ;'  londi 
nuudj  ' salted  meat;  avdives  mas  khdsa^  ' to-day  we  eat  meat'  (not  a 
day  of  &sting). 

Milk — tut,  sut ;  Br.,  sout ;  Bor.,  ckuti, — This  word  Mr.  Brown  desig- 
nates as  Turkish  stul,  ^milk.'  But  the  comparison  of  the  three  terms 
gives  a  better  explanation  of  their  etymology.  In  the  definition  of 
BRXA8T,  we  have  spoken  of  the  Sr.  root  chusk,  '  to  suck.'  Derived 
firom  that  root,  the  present  terms  signify  properly  *  what  is  sucked 
from  the  breasts.'  I  may  add  that  there  is  no  known  Turkish  word 
in  the  vocabulary  of  Borrow.  Oudl6  iui,  '  sweet  milk ;  sudrd  tut^ 
*cold  milk.' 

Mill — vasidv. — A  Persian  word,  which,  like  many  others  derived  from 
that  language,  has  been  preserved  almost  unaltered:  asya,  *a  mill- 
stone,' anciently,  and  more  properly,  asyab,  or  asyav,  to  which  the 
Gypsies  have  only  added  an  initial  v.  All  the  Persian  dictionaries 
of  an  older  date  write  the  word  asyabj  and  such  was  probably  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Persians  when  the  Gypsies  passed  through  their 
country.  Ghiv  gherghi&m  to  vasidv^  *I  have  carried  grain  to  the 
mill.' 

MiSERABLS — ehungal6» — ^This  adjective,  applied  to  persons  in  distress 
as  an  expression  of  commiseration,  corresponds  to  the  Turk,  zavdl 
and  the  Gr.  na»6(iotifog.  It  is  extremely  common  amons  the  Gypsies. 
Fem.  ehungali.  Though  apparently  of  Hindu  origin,  I  nave  not  been 
able  to  refer  it  to  any  Sr.  word.  Ckungali  rakliy  *•  the  miserable 
daughter.' 

Monet — hvS. — This  term  is  mostly  used  by  the  Gypsies  in  the  plural 
number :  hvi, '  money '  in  general  They  make  use,  like  the  natives, 
of  jxird,  and  ghrushy  the  Turk,  piastre.  Me  lovi  linS,  *  my  money 
they  have  taken ;'  keti  lovSn  difddn  f  *  how  much  money  hadst  thou 
given?'  linidn  ti  lavSn?  ^ hadst  thou  taken  thy  money ?^  keti  lovin 
terUa  f  *  how  much  money  has  he  2'  or,  ^  how  much  is  he  worth  f 

Mouth — chon,  masik;  Bor.,  ehono. — We  shall  speak  of  ehon  in  speak- 
ing of  MOON.  The  Gypsies,  like  many  other  nations,  use  the  same 
word  for  *  moon'  and  *  month.'  Compare  Gr.  /w»}yJ7,  anc.  *  the  moon^ 
the  half  moon ;'  f»>^y^  *  month ;'  Lat.  mensis.  Chon  is  used  by  the 
Moslem  Gypsies,  imitating  their  coreligionists  the  Turks,  who  say  ay, 
'  moon,  month.'  Masek^  the  second  term,  is  from  the  Sr.  mdsihoy 
'  monthly,  relating  or  belonging  to  a  month ;'  it  is  in  very  common 
use  among  the  Christian  Gypsies,  Compare  Slav,  miesiach,,  'a 
month.'  In  this  word  appears  plainly  the  tendency  of  the  Gypsies 
to  make  use  of  adjective  forms,  instead  of  substantive.  Similar 
examples  we  see  in  moubs,  well,  etc.  Keti  masekengoro  isif  *of 
how  many  months  is  she'  (L  e.  *  pregnant')  ?  yek  masekistar  ndpalal^ 
*  after  a  month.' 

VOL.  VII.  K 
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Moon — ehan;*  Br.,  ehcn;  Bor^  chimutra,  astm, — ^The  deriTstion  of 
these  words  is  a  little  obscnre,  as  the  difference  between  the  two  first 
and  Borrow's  is  considerable.  Mine  and  Mr.  Brown's  are  derived 
from  the  Sr.  chandra^  '  moon.'  The  second  word  of  Borrow,  attra, 
is  a  name  given  to  the  moon  precisely  as  we  often  call  the  moon 
dirtQoy  trig  vvxibg^  *  star  of  night' 

Mother — ddi^de;  Br.,  rfy;  'Bor,,  day,  chinday, — 2>y,  pronounced  (2ai, 
is  a  child's  pet  term  for  its  mother,  as  Borrow  testifies  in  hia  vocabu- 
lary, under  the  word  datf,  remarking  that  this  word,  sometimes  applied 
by  children  to  their  mother,  signifies  *  nnrse.'  JDais  is  used  by  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  sometimes  for  'father,'  mostly 
however  for  'uncle'  and  'benefactor.'  The  derivation  of  this  word 
is  very  obscure,  and  that  it  has  any  relation  to  the  common  Br.  mAlri, 
'  mother,'  does  not  appear  to  me  probable.  It  is  pronounced  ddi  and 
tdi»  Mi  ddi,  '  my  mother ;'  me  doddJcori  lovS,  '  my  mother's  money ;' 
U  tdi  isi  kerisUy '  thy  mother  is  in  the  hoase.' 

MoTHKR-iN-LAw— -See  Fathkr-in-law. 

To  MOUNT — uklidva, — This  verb  may  be  referred  to  the  Sr.  root  kram, 
'to  go,  to  walk,  to  step,'  with  the  preposition  ut,  'up.'  OkUstd, 
'  mounted :'  this  term  is  applied  to  a  young  man  who  has  been  pre- 
sented to  his  future  bride,  and  has  gone  to  her  house.  The  Greeks 
have  the  same  term,  dytpaa/tiyog,  '  gone  up,'  i.  e.,  to  the  house  of  the 
bride. 

Mouse — mishdkoa,  mushd, — Derived  evidently  from  the  Sr.  wAsAo, 
miUhaka,  miishikA, '  mouse,  rat,'  from  the  root  mf^A, '  to  steal.'  We 
find  this  word  in  many  languages :  Gr.  fivg,  (k%/tQuoq;  Lat  mtM,  mum; 
Slav.  misK;  Germ,  maus;  £ng.  mou<e.f  Ker  mushd^  'house-rat:' 
here  the  term  approaches  nearer  to  the  Sr.  miislta. 

Mouth — mui. — Compare  the  Sr.  mukha,  'mouth.'  The  final  guttural 
kh  has  been  dropped,  as  in  ndi,  '  nail,'  from  nakha.  From  this  term 
m^i,  by  the  addition  of  a/,  is  formed  the  adverb  muydl  or  mmydl, '  on 
the  face,  in  front,  from  the  front*    Pelidm  muydl, '  I  fell  on  the  &ce«' 

Much — hut  ;\  Br.,  bout ;  Bor.,  bus,  baribu. — ^This  may  possibly  be  refer- 
red to  the  Sr.  puru, '  much.'  The  common  and  inost  usual  words  in 
a  language  are  frequently  most  metamorphosed.  Bui  is  used  as  an 
adjective  and  an  adverb.  But  manuihi,  'many  men;'  hut  ckw^ 
'many  children;'  but ramnia,  'many  women;'  builovS,  'much  money;' 
but  dukSlaman,  '  it  pains  me  much ;'  but  nashUoy  '  it  goes  well ;'  but 
lacMs, '  very  well ;'  out  vuehisy  *  very  high.'  At  times  it  is  heard  as 
butld,  'much.' 

Mucus  of  the  nose — /»m.-*-This  word  is  extremely  common  among  the 
Gypsies.  I  refer  it  to  the  Sr.  lipj  ^to  anoint,  to  smear,'  whence  Umpa^ 
'  smearing,  anointing.' 

Mud — cMk,  ekikd ;  Bor.,  chique, — ^The  only  Sr.  word  to  which  I  am 
able  to  refer  this  term  is  chikila,  '  mud,  mire,'  from  the  root  cAtJk, '  to 
obstruct.'    Borrow  defines  chigue  as  '  earth,  ground,'  a  natural  transi- 

/         *  '*  O'tekandoy  <  U  lune.* "    Yidllant,  p.  457.    «  TMum,  9chon,  ttchemvt^  mratdiM, 
'moDd/"    Arndt,  p.  866. 
f  Armenian  moo^.—Ta.  %  *'Bui,*lofa^ifjemip^'*    Vaillani,  p.  S6S. 
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tion  of  meaning  of  the  word,  /m  ho  dram  hut  ehikd^  *  there  is  in  the 
road  mnch  mad.' 

To  MusDSR — murdarAva, — ^We  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
Sr.  root  mriy '  to  die,'  whence  comes  this  transitive,  preciselj  as  the 
Genn«  mordeoj  Eng.  mwrdeTf  Fr.  meurlre.  Murdardva  tui^  *•  I  murder 
thee,'  a  common  expression  in  the  month  of  a  person  intending  to 
strike  another ;  tnurdarghidmUi^  ^  I  have  murdered  him ;'  aor.  ndpalal 
murdairghMes^  ^afterwards  be  murdered  him.'  This  verb  is  used 
sko  of  the  killing  of  animals.  When  applied  to  fire,  it  signifies  *■  to 
quench :'  murdativa  %  yak^  *  I  quench  the  fire ;'  nmrddr  i  ydk^  ^  quench 
the  fire.' 

MusKBT— ^NM^tfMJ ;  BoT,^  piteoo. — ^Both  these  terms  are  Slavonic,  from 
the  verb  puehtdyu^  *•  to  send,  to  throw  out^  emiitert^  I  have  spoken 
to  many  Gypsies  about  the  word  pduea^  which  they  constantly  avoid, 
as  foreign  to  their  idiom.  Piuiea  is  known  only  to  the  Bulgarians, 
who  use  it  in  common  with  the  Bnssians.  Mo  pudind  ui  ingUtj '  my 
musket  (gun)  is  English.' 

Nail,  nvQ^R-VAit — nAi;  Bor.,  ungla, — Sorrow's  word  is  from  the 
Latin  ungula,*  '  hoo^'  from  the  common  ungtUi^  *'  naiL*  The  Spanish 
is  wito.  My  own  term  is  from  the  Sr.  nakha,  ^naiL'  Borrow  nas  in 
his  vocabulary  another  term,  terra, '  nail,'  unknown  to  me. 

Nakxd — nangd, — ^This  is  easily  referable  to  the  Sr.  nagna^  '  naked.' 

Name — nav  ;f  Bor.,  noo.^— There  is  hardly  an  Indo-European  word  that 
is  so  general  in  its  occurrence.  Compare  Zend  nAman^\  Pers.  nam^ 
Lat  9umM»,  Gr.  di^ojica,  Goth,  fiofntt,  Slav.  nfRa,  Bulg.  ime.  The  final 
syllable  of  n&man  has  been  changed  into  a  simple  v  by  the  Gypsies 
of  Turkey,  whilst  those  of  Spain  have  changed  the  whole  syllable 
into  0.  This  chanf  e  of  m  into  v  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe 
Id  other  words.  S  chavttkoro  nav^  Hhe  child's  name;'  t  poihSekoro 
rU[v^ '  the  pasha's  name.' 

Navsl — pol, — ^The  usual  term  among  the  Hindus  for  '  navel '  is  ndbhi 
or  ndbkikL  It  has  given  birth  to  Pers.  na/.  Germ,  nabely  Eng.  naveL 
As  to  this  Gypsy  word,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  account 
of  it,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  first  syllable  nd  has  been  thrown  ofif 
by  the  Gypsies  from  the  second  term  ndbhila. 

Near — baskij  pashS;  Bor.,  sumpaaL — Concerning  the  etymology  of 
this  term  I  can  form  no  probable  conjecture.  Baehi  to  leny  *  near  the 
river;'  bcuki  lute,  'near  thee;  kalS$te  hashi  dulevSsa  (Gr.  9ovX9C(ul\^ 
*•  near  whom  workest  thou  V  hashe  to  hahtzi  (Turk,  baghche),  *  near  tne 
garden ;'  boM  mdnde,  tumende^  lende,  '  near  119,  yon,  them ;'  haehdl^ 
'from  near.'  Sumpacel,  Borrow^s  word,  is  a  phrase  common  among 
the  Gypsies,  formed  of  iun,  imperative  of  sun&va,  *  to  hear,'  and 
haskdL  It  is  an  order  to  *  go  and  be  attentive,'  lit '  hear  from  near.' 
I  have  frequently  heard  it.  Pott  has  fallen  into  the  same  error  as 
Borrow,  in  considering  it  a  simple  term.  Ja  ta  iun  poahMj  *  go  and 
hear  from  near.' 

*  Armenian  un^nil;.— Tb.  t  "  ^<^t '  nom*' "    Vaillsnt,  p.  180. 

}  Arm.  anun, — Ta. 
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Nbedlb — See  to  sew. 

Negation — na^  nandi,  wuH,  ma  ;  Br^  nu  ;  Bor.,  na,  ncm&i^  wuti,  net- 
There  are  few  words  in  all  the  range  of  the  Oypsy  language  bo  clear 
and  well  defined  as  these  terms,  iva  is  the  Sr.  noy  a  particle  of  nega- 
tion. iVo,  in  Gypsy  colloquial  usage,  is  employed  principally  with 
verbs :  as  na  jan&va^  ^  I  do  not  know ;'  na  kam&wif  *  I  do  not  wish ;' 
na^isdnuu  oti,  *I  was  not  here;'  na  pakidva,  'I  do  not  believe;'  m 
diklidmleSj  ^  I  did  not  see  him ;  ndiy  isi  tindd,  *  no,  it  is  thine.'  They 
never  say  nandi  diklidmUij  or  nandi  jandvn.  In  the  snbjiinctiTe,  na 
is  inserted  between  te  and  the  verb;  as  te  na  dikdv,  'that  I  may  aot 
see ;'  ie  na  jav,  *  that  I  may  not  go ;'  te  na  khely  '  that  he  mav  not 
eat.'  It  is  to  be  observed  m  adjectives:  as  naiwali,  invalid;  nai- 
sukdr,  *  not  handsome ;'  namporemi,  ^  sick.'  Nandi  is  properly  used 
to  express  negation  joined  to  the  third  person  of  the  auxiiiaty  verb 
is6m,  '  I  am,'  which  is  always  understood :  it  means  properly  *  it  is 
not.'  It  has  evidently  taken  the  place  of  the  following  nasH^  which 
by  the  Gypsies  is  applied  to  other  usages.  Nandi  is  a  reduplication 
of  na,  Nandi  minddj  ^  it  is  not  mine ;'  nandi  ktehd, '  it  is  not  good ;' 
nandi  but  phurd,  '  he  is  not  very  old ;'  to  na  kammovU  nandi  lachesy 
*not  to  perspire  is  not  well;'  nandi  palvdl,  *  there  is  no  wind;'  nanAi 
khohaimpe^  4t  is  not  a  lie.'  Nasti  is  evidently  the  Sr.  n<!U(f,  Mtis 
not,'  from  na  and  asti^  the  Sd  pers.  sing,  of  the  verb  a«,  ^to  be,'  Gr. 
haxk.  The  Persian  has  a  similar  phrase,  nut,  composed  of  the  neg. 
ne  and  est^  '•  is.'  So  also  the  Slav.  nie$ty  ^  non  est^'  used  in  this  form. 
Nditi  is  defined  by  Wilson  ^  non-existence,  not  so,  it  is  not'  The 
Gypsies,  however,  have  given  this  definition  to  na;ndi^  and  have  re- 
served nasti  to  express  impossibility  or  difficulty.  Having  lost  all 
traces  of  its  proper  signification,  it  is  now  applied  by  them  to  all 
persons  indistinctly,  and  to  all  numbers,  whilst  the  similar  phrase  in 
Persian  retains  its  proper  signification.  Nasti  SstarghidmUSy  *  I  conid 
not  seize  him ;'  nasti  kerdvales,  '  I  cannot  do  it ;'  amin  nasti  kerdsakSy 
*  we  cannot  do  it ;'  nasti  sovdva,  ^  I  cannot  sleep ;'  nasti  ptrdva,  *  I 
cannot  walk' — and  in  a  similar  manner  with  all  the  persons  and  tense« 
of  a  verb.  It  is  never  used  except  with  verbs,  and  the  inflection  of 
the  verb  itself  shows  the  person  speaking.  Ma  is  a  particle  which, 
like  the  Gr.  iu^,  is  always  prefixed  to  the  imperative.  It  is  the  Sr.  md, 
a  prohibitive  and  negative  particle,  chiefly  prefixed  to  verbs  in  the 
imp.  mood :  as  md  kuru,  *  do  not  do.'  With  the  Gypsies^  though 
heard  sometimes  alone,  as  the  modem  Gr.  jui),  <  don't,'  it  supposes  a 
verb  which  by  the  speaker  is  not  uttered.  Md  ker  tikya^ '  do  thou  not 
idso ;'  ma  diman  armdn, '  do  not  curse  me ;'  ma  kusk,  *  do  not  revile;' 
ma  vrakiTj  *  do  not  talk;'  maja^  ^  do  not  go ;'  ma  diky  ^  do  not  look;' 
ma  «un,  *do  not  hear;'  ma  kha,  Mo  not  eat;'  ma  le,  'do  not  take'; 
ma  2)i,  *"  do  not  drink.'  With  the  exception  of  this  negative  particle, 
there  is  a  striking  similarity  between  mine  and  Borrow's  terms. 

New — nevd  ;  Bor.,  nebo^  nebel,  temord, — With  the  exception  of  temord, 
all  these  words  are  from  the  Sr.  adj.  nava^  with  which  correspond  the 
Gr.  via;,  Lat.  novus^  Slav.  nov'iV,  *  new,  young,'  and  many  other  similar 
words  in  the  present  spoken  languages  of  Europe.  Nebel  of  Borrow 
has  been  formed  from  the  primitive  Sr.  in  a  way  similar  to  the  Lat 
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nov^hu  from  nomw.  Temor6  will  be  explained  under  touno  man. 
Nep6  Jeer,  '  new  boose ;'  nev6  gav^  '  new  \rillage ;'  nevi  yismata,  ^  new 
clothes.' 

Night— rot,  rattiy  araUi;  Br.^rakilo;  Bor.,  nurA».— Tbe  Gr.  r^,  Lat 
noxj  Slav,  noihi,  correspond  witb  Sr.  naktOy  '  night'  These  terms 
bare  left  no  traces  in  the  Gypsy  language,  which  has  preserved  the 
more  usual  Sr.  rdiriy  *  night.'  By  the  assimilation  of  r  to  f,  so  com- 
mon in  modem  languages,  it  has  become  ruty  <  night,'  and  ratHy  *  ih 
the  night-time,'  Lat  noete.  Mr.  Brown's  rukih  is  the  dd  pers.  aor. 
passive, '  it  is  getting  dark.'  Batii  seems  to  be  a  remnant  of  a  loca- 
tive case.  This  term  is  sometimes  pronounced  with  an  initial  a, 
aratti.  This  initial  a  is  less  common  here  than  among  the  Gypsies 
of  Spain.  Yek  ratj  'one  night;'  yekpa$hardt,  'midnight;'  sard  rat, 
'every  night' 

No  ovs — jStyekjend. — ^This  term,  extremely  common  among;  the  Gyp- 
sies, is  composed  of  two  words,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  Sanskrit 
is  extremely  evident  The  latter  word  is  never  used  alone.  Kayik 
seems  to  be  the  Sr.  ekAika,  '  singly,  one  by  one,'  from  eifco,  '  one,' 
repeated.  Like  the  Gr.  xavBlg^  from  n^p  «&;,  *  no  one,'  so  likewise  this 
word  among  the  Gypsies  is  at  times  afSrmative,  and  at  times  negative. 
Negat — kay^kjend  najanela  man,  '  no  one  knows  me ;'  natti  dulavi- 
na  (Gr.  ^o«i*<«,  «to  work')  kayUe  jend,  'no  one  can  work.'  Affirm. 
— te  kamnwvil  kayik  jen6  lachii  wi,  '  for  one  to  perspire  ib  a  good 
thing.'  Kayik  alone  signifies  '  no  one,'  Fr.  aticun,  pertonne :  kaySke, 
'  to  no  one :'  kaySke  manushey  '  to  no  man,'  Gr.  9lg  Mariva  dw&^wTOP  ; 
kapendv  Hike  yek  lav,  ta  na  peniiles  kayhke,  '  I  will  tell  thee  a  word, 
but  thou  shouldst  not  tell  it  to  any  one.'  This  term,  in  receiving  the 
particle  kt^  is  pronounced  kayikike  and  kayikke;  the  latter  is  the 
proper  mode.  Kayik  is  joined  to  other  terms :  as  kayik  far,  'some- 
times, never;'  po  kayik  far,  '  oftentimes.'  Jend  is  evidently  the  Sr. 
/ana,  'man,'  individually  or  collectively,  'mankind,'  from  the  root 
jan,  ^to  be  born;'  compare  FeTs,jin8,  Lat  genus,  Gr.  yif^,  etc.  I 
have  never  heard  it  used  except  in  connection  with  kayik, 

NoBLBMAN — rdi, — ^The  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  Gypsies  are 
placed  in  these  countries  have  made  all  foreign  words  of  this  category 
of  little  use  to  them.  The  common  terms  among  them  for  persons 
ennobled,  either  by  wealth,  education,  or  political  authority,  are  pure 
Turkish.  Even  the  lowest  order  of  the  Greeks  rarely  use  any  but 
the  Turkish  terms,  as  agha,  efendi,paika,  and  the  like.  E^eriig,  e^na- 
t^9^,  etc,  are  totally  unknown  to  them.  I  once  asked  an  illiterate 
Bulgarian,  what  'famous'  meant  in  their  language.  He  gave  me  the 
woid  chorhadji,  i.  e.  '  the  magistrate  of  a  small  rural  district'  The 
Gypsies,  however,  have  retained  this  word  rid,  referable  to  the  Sr. 
riijan,  '  a  king,  a  monarch,  a  prince.'  It  is  applied  particularly  to 
those  persons  of  their  clan  who  are  set  over  them  by  the  local  Turk- 
ish authorities,  as  collectors  of  the  capitation-tax  and  other  duties 
due  to  the  government  It  is  also  given  to  the  head  men  of  their 
corporations.  Those  foreign  to  their  tribe  are  called  by  their  usual 
Turkish  titles.  This  term  is  not  known  to  all.  The  wife  of  the  rdi 
is  called  rdni,  Sr.  rAjfit,  so  common  to  this  day  for  the  wives  of  the 
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BaJM  ftnd  other  native  rnlen  of  Hindnatan.  S  fOfhkoro  chtnd^  ^  the 
child  of  the  BAi  ;'  dik&va  e  rayitj '  I  see  the  nobleman.' 

NosK — nak;  Br.,  nak ;  Bor.,  naqui^  pavi. — ^The  first  three  of  these 
words  are  derived  from  the  Sr.  na»^  *■  nose,*  nAnk^  '  nostril.'  Some 
Gypsies  use  the  word  rultmi  for  'nose;'  it  ia  the  Gr.  ^Mvioy,  dim. 
of  ^&mv^  *  nostril'  To  a  great  maiij  of  them  nak  it  unknown.  The 
pavi  of  Borrow  is  unknown  to  me. 

To  vouiusH— ^rvar<itra.-T-This  ia  the  verb  of  which  the  woxd  parvardd^ 
ffiven  above  for  fat,  is  properly  a  participle.  Perhaps  a  more  plausi- 
ble  etymology  than  is  there  proposed  for  it  may  be  found  in  the  Sr. 
root  hhri^ '  to  bear,  sustain,  nourish,'  with  the  prefix  pari  or  pro. 

Now— <uban^  okand ;  Bor.,  ocana^  acana, — This  term,  common  and 
well  known  to  all  the  Gypeiea,  both  in  Spain  and  Turkey,  I  compare 
with  the  Sr.  akshnoj '  time ;'  the  Sr.  ksh  being  constantly  changed  by 
the  Gypsies  to  k.  There  ia  another  c<^ate  Sr.  term,  kihamij  'a 
moment'  By  the  prefixion  of  an  a,  as  in  avdivi*,  *  this  day,  to-day,' 
the  word  would  signify  'this  moment,'  resembling  the  Gr.v'wya,  ^this 
hoar,  now.' 

NUMBSRS. — 

o2fB — y«ir;  Br.,  yak;  Bor.,  icque^  ietque^  fe«.-^From  the  Sr.  dfca,  'one.' 
The  Pers.  has  the  same  form,  in  ytk,  ^one.'  In  the  Greek,  the  word 
eika  is  to  be  (bund  in  ^jcdrs^;,  a  comparative  form  of  tka,  Sr.  ekatara 

TWO — dUi  ;*  Br.,  duy  ;  Bor.,  duL — Prom  Sr.  rfvi,  *  two,'  with  which  cor- 
respond the  synonymous  arithmetical  terms  of  Europe,  as  Per*,  cfti, 
Gr.  d^,  Lat  duo. 

nEBi— -tn,  trin;  Br.  <n« ;  Bor.,  ^rtn.— From  the  Sr.  tri,  'three.'  Trin 
is  the  Sr.  neuter  trinL  Both  these  terms  are  used.  Hie  Pali  has 
Uimty  'three'  (Easai  sur  le  Pali,  p.  92). 

fooE — iskt&r  ;  Br.,  tt$htdr  ;  Bor.,  ttkar, — The  Sr.  ckaUiT  is  here  changed 
more  than  the  preceding  terms. 

wr^m-'paiKk ;  Br.,  pandji;  Bor.,  panche. — Sr.  paneha,  'five.'  This 
Gypsy  word  is  nearer  the  original  than  the  corresponding  term  of  any 
other  language,  and  in  Spain  and  Turkey  it  nas  been  preserv^ 
almost  unchanged. 

tuz-^Aov;  Br.,  $ho;  Bor.,  ^oft.— Sr.  aAoaA,  'six.'  The  Greek  has  laid 
aside  the  initial  shj  the  Latin  has  preserved  it :  S$,  Mar, '  six.'     Slav. 

nmr — eftd;  Br.,  rfia;  Bor.,  efta, — ^From  the  Sr.  «Q»fti,  'seven.'  Here 
also  the  Greek  has  laid  aside  the  initial  s  of  the  Sr.  At  first  sight 
one  would  think  this  word  to  be  our  im^  commonly  pronounced 
I^ToU  So  too  the  Persian  heft  The  eftd  of  the  Gypsies  presents  the 
natural  change  of  p  into/,  to  euphonise  with  <,  a  change  daily  heard 
among  ua,  as  vulgar  rather  than  classical,  but  regular  among  the  Per- 
sians. The  ancient  Greeks  made  a  similar  change,  saying  S8dofiog^ 
k^ofi^Kottta^  instead  of  hatfftotj  kniofiiliMorta  (Bopp).  Compare  Zend 
haptam,  '  seven,'  changing  the  initial  <  to  A,  whence  the  Per&  heft^  aa 
above. 

•  "  2)6», '  deuat*  *    VailUnt,  p.  879. 

f  The  Armeoiao  hM  ve«,  and,  in  combination,  wih :  as  vtMtuant '  sixteen.'— Tn. 
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■an — ohid;  Br.,  oAM;  Bor.,  ostor,  oUolcfo. — 8r.  ashta^  'eight'  Com- 
pare Zend  ashtan^  Pers.  he$htj  Gr.  6xt^,  IaU  ociOy  Genn.  aekt 

mn — iniya;  Br.,  itUya;  Bor.,  eiUa. — Sr.  Mavo,  'nine.'  In  Greek  we 
have  prefixed  the  vowel  e  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  and  the  Gypsies  t. 

tw — desk;  Br^  desk;  Bor.,  deqtte. — Sr.  dafct.  The  Gypsies  of  Turkey 
have  preserved  the  original  word  better  than  those  of  Spain,  who 
approach  nearer  the  languages  of  Europe;  Qr.Siua^  LaX.  decern  * 
Slav,  deeyat. 

njKfwa — deehrifek;  Bor.,  eedenry^yesque, 

TvxLVB — deshrCdid  ;  Bor,,  eeden-yduis, 

TnuBs — deehi-iri;  Bor.,  eeden-y-trin, 

iuumjui     desh-iriehtar ;  Bot^  eedeH^y-oHar. 

nngBK—deshri^nch  ;  Bor.,  eedenry^-panche, 

aixRBf — deehri^shov;  Bor.,  eedenrp-jobe. 

aivBams — desk-i-eftd  ;  Bot^  eedm-y^ealar. 

nQBiuof — deeh'i-ohtd  ;  Bor.,  eeden-y-oetor, 

nmta — deeh-i-iiUa  ;  Bor.,  eeden-y-eefU. 
Mr.  Brown  has  omitted  the  above  nnmbers. 

Twnnr — huh;  Br.,  hieh;  Bor.,  hie, — ^The  form  of  this  number,  from  the 
Sr.  vififatij  resembles  the  Pers.  hUty  which  preserves  the  final  conso- 
nant <• 

THZKrr — trdnda;  Br.,  otrenta;  Bor.,  trianda, 

naen — eardnda;  Br.,  garanda;  Bor.,  esiardi, 

nm — -peninda;  Br^pamnda;  Bor-y  pancherdi. 

mar — ehovardSri;  BT.ySkowttr;  Bor^  joberdL 

umm — eflavardiri;  Bt^  efiatoardeeh  ;  Box.,  eeterdu 

nQBTT — ohiovardM;  Br.,  ohtowardesh;  Bor.,  oetordu 

mm — tmyavarderi;  Br.,  iniyavardesh  ;  Bor.,  eenerdi. 
In  Mr.  Brown's  term  for  *  sixty,'  <Aowar,  the  final  deeh  has  been 
omitted  by  mistake. 

The  £rst  three  terms  of  Mr.  Brown  and  myself  and  the  first  of 
Borrow,  are  the  common  forms  of  our  Modem  Greek  numbers,  used 
by  the  common  people,f  which  the  Gypsies  in  passing  through  or 
residing  here  have  adopted,  while  they  have  rejected  the  others.  The 
remainder  are  formed  re^arly  from  the  numerals  with  the  addition 
of  dethj  '  ten.'  In  my  possary  the  eh  of  de$h  is  changed  into  ri;  in 
Sorrow's  the  final  deeh  is  changed  into  di. 

asnuo— «At/,  ehel;  Br.,  ehevel;  Bor.,  gree, — The  first  two  are  related 
to  the  Sr.  fatOf  *  hundred;'  the  origin  of  gree  is  unknown  to  me. 

TWO  BDHDacs — du  eheL 

tsui  nmiASD— <rt  $hiL 

raoouMy—milia ;  Bor.,  mUan. — From  the  Lat  mille.  This  is  foreign  to 
the  Sr.  eahaera,  *  thousand.'! 

I  have  not  given  the  Sr.  munerals,  as  the  reader  can  easily  obtain 
them  from  the  ordinary  Sr.r  grammars. 

*  AnoMwui  ddMOt  and  in  compootion  dae^;  m  medtuan,  fM«7«2aa«n.— Ta. 
t  For  those  unaoqiudatod  with  the  Modem  Oreek,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
thiae  mmerals  have  been  modified  as  IbUows:  tpMum^a  we  call  tf*difta;  tteoo^ 

t  Armenian  ha$tir  or  huar,  of  Sr.  origin. — TtL. 
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The  Gjpsy  namerals,  when  joined  to  nouns  in  the  accosative  case, 
receive  a  final  e;  deahS  groiihi  ierdva^  'I  have  ten  hones;'  iheU 
bakri  Urila^  '  a  hundred  sheep  he  has  (owns).' 

Nut — akhdr,  akdr, — 

NuT-TREB — akhorin,  akarin. — ^The  Pers.  kerdu  has  relation  with  the  Gr. 
M6ifuor  and  xaifddtop,  *  a  nut'  The  Sr.  term  to  which  it  may  most 
probably  be  referred  is  akota^  Hhe  betel-nnt-tree'  (Areca  fanfel,  or 
catechu).  It  is  here  used  for  the  fruit  of  the  great  walnut  tree 
(Corjlus  avellana),  so  common  in  every  part  of  Turkey. 

O. 

0Li>—phur6y  phuruy  purd^  fwr6;  Br^  poaree;  Bor.,  purd. — This  is  a 
pure  Sr.  word,  pura^  '  former,  more  ancient.'  By  the  addition  of  pe 
IS  formed  puripi,  *•  old  age.'  0  phurd  katnila  ta  dikSna  to  phuripS^ 
Hhe  old  man  desires  that  they  should  see  (i.  e.  'nnrse')  him  in  his 
old  age.'     Fem.  puri :  i  romni  Ihkeri  ui  puri, '  his  wife  is  old.' 

Old,  anciknt — purand, — ^From  the  Sr.  adj.  purdna,  *old,  ancient.* 
Among  the  Gypsies  it  has  also  the  signification  of  '  old  in  age,*  like 
the  preceding  pur^.  It  is  ireqaently  to  be  heard,  and  is  often  inter- 
changed with  the  preceding  term. 

To  grow  OLD — phurhvdva. — A  compound  verb,  from  phurd,  *  old,'  and 
avdva :  lit  *to  become  old;'  Gr.  y^awa^  Lat  seneaco.  Tephuridla 
U  dikSnaUi  e  chave,  *  when  he  becomes  old,  the  children  should  nurse 
(lit  *  see')  him.' 

OpposrrB — marnui, — A  compound  word,  from  the  poss.  pronoun  mo, 
fnOy '  my,'  and  m^t,  '  month.'  Similar  expressions  are  common  in 
many  languages :  compare  Pers.  ru-be-ru^ '  opposite,'  lit  *  hee  to  (ace ;' 
Fr.  en  face  ;  It  infaeda,  Kan  iH  mamdi  mdndef  *who  is  opposite 
raef  mcan^i  to  gdv^  'opposite  the  village.'  Mamuydl^  'from  the 
opposite  side,'  is  formed  like  other  similar  adverbs,  by  the  addition 
of  a/ :  mamuydl  avdva^  *  I  come  from  the  opposite  side ;'  pelidtn  ma- 
muydl^  ^  1  fell  on  my  face.' 

Onion — pur^m, — A  very  common  word  among  all  the  Gypsies :  plur. 
purumd, 

Othbr — yavir;  Bor.,  atw,  <xvH, — ^This  term  can  be  referred  to  the  Sr. 
apara,  '  other.'  The  p  has  been  changed  to  v,  and  the  semivowel 
prefixed  to  the  initial  a,  as  in  many  other  Gypsy  words.  Ma  ker  tuya 
yavrSeke,  *  do  not  thou  also  to  others :'  yavriekey  a  clipped  form  of 
yaveriike  ;  e  yavrSekero  romnij  *  and  the  othei^s  wife ;'  te  pends  nmSya 
e  yavriske  <'  avhut^  'that  we  also  may  communicate  (lit  'say*)  it  to 
oUiers,  in  order  that  they  may  come ;'  diklidm  e  yatfrie,  *  I  saw  the 
other  (one).* 

Oven — hov. — ^This  term  is  applied  to  the  furnace,  to  lime-kilns,  and  to 
the  oven  for  baking  bread.  Its  origin  is  not  clear.  B  bovhkero  na 
pekela  mo  manrdj  *•  the  baker  does  not  bake  my  bread ;'  e  boviskero  na 
dSlaman  manrd, '  the  baker  does  not  give  me  bread.' 

Over  the  water.— ;perc^^,  preddl. — ^This  is  used  precisely  as  the  Greeks 
use  ni^  and  ni^w,  ^in  another  place,  between  which  and  the  speaker 
there  is  a  sheet  of  water.'  Peradl  is  in  the  ablative  form  of  aaverbs. 
It  is  not  solely  confined  to  this  signification.    Jdva  perddl^  '  I  go  on 
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the  other  side.'  It  sapposes  another  terra  perd^  which  may  be  refer- 
red to  the  St,  paradepoj  *  a  foreign  country,' from  which  has  been 
elegantly  formed  the  Gr.  naQiSLdeiaog,  Fen.ferdus,  and  all  the  cognate 
terms  of  the  European  languages.  Perd&l  tan,  '  a  place  on  the  far- 
ther side.'  • 
Out — avri  ;  Bor.,  abri, — Probably  derived  from  the  Sr.  hahis  and  bahir, 

*  out,  outside.'  By  transposition  of  letters  it  becomes  avri.  Dikdva 
avri  prdgmata  (nudyfiara),  *  I  see  strange  things ;'  avridl,  '  from  the 
outside,  out  of:'  avridl  to  ker  nastdlary  *  after  they  departed  out  of 
the  house ;'  avrutndj  '  a  foreigner,'  Gr.  ii(uTeQtx6g :  avrutnd  manush, 

*  a  foreigner,  a  stranger,  a  man  not  of  the  Gypsy  race.' 
px — guruv^guri;  Br,,  ghuree  ;  Bor,,  gorbi, — 

Cow — guruvni,  gurumni;  Br,,  ghurumnee, — The  Sr.  go  or  gdu  signi6es 
*the  ox  kind  in  general;'  this  is  preserved  in  the  Gr.  y<i-lax(ro;),  Lat. 
he,lactis,  anciently  denoting  *  the  milk  of  the  cow.'  We  have  also  in 
Sanskrit  gaura^  gauri,  signifying  *  a  buffalo.'  This  Gypsy  terra  has 
suffered  alterations  for  which  it  is  difficult  now  to  account.  The  femi- 
nine is  pronounced  as  I  have  written  it  It  is  regularly  formed,  by 
the  addition  of  nt,  the  common  termination  of  feminine  nouns.  Ka- 
puckdv  lestar  te  himila  te  kinU  gurumni,  *  I  shall  ask  him  if  he  wishes 
to  buy  a  cow ;'  t  gurumni  isi  mindi,  •  the  cow  is  mine ;'  parvardi 
gurumni,  *fat  cow.' 

P. 

Pain — duk  ;*  Bor.,  duquipen,  duga,  dua. — 

To  be  in  pain — dukdva. — These  terms  are  from  the  Sr*  duhkha,  *  pain, 
sorrow,  affliction.'  The  first  term  given  by  Borrow  is  formed  by  the 
addition  to  the  noun  of  the  suffix  pen :-  he  defines  it  *■  grief.'  Duk 
terdva,  'I  have  pain;'  dukelaman,  Mt  pains  me;'  dukSna  Idkari  chu- 
chla,  ^  her  breasts  pain.'  This  verb  at  times  means  *  to  be  in  love :' 
hence  dukhaipe,  *  love ;'  dukhani,  *  a  mistress ;'  dukila  m^oghi,  *  my 
heart  loves;'  duk  e  devles  te  oghisa,  *  love  God  with  thy  heart.' 

To  PAiKT — makdva, — Possibly  from  the  Sr.  maksh,  *  to  fill,  to  raix,  to 
combine.'  This  term  is  applied  by  the  Gypsies  to  the  painting  of 
houses,  the  smearing  of  women's  faces  with  rouge  or  other  colors — a 
practice  extremely  common  among  the  young  women — the  painting 
of  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  with  black,  and  the  like.  Makavdd, 
part,  *  painted,  besmeared :'  mo  ker  isi  makavdd,  *  my  house  is  painted ;' 
makavdS  povd,  ^  painted  eyebrows ;'  bimakavdd, '  not  painted.' 

Pantaloon — dimi,  dimish :  plur.  dimnia  and  dimia. — Dimia  isi  bugle, 

*  the  pantaloons  are  large ;'  dimiald, '  wearing  pantaloons,  braccatus  ;' 
bidimnicUd,  ^  without  pantaloons.' 

Paper — lir,  lil;  Bor.,  It. — The  Sr.  likh  means  generally  *to  write,  to 
draw ;'  likha,  *  one  who  writes,'  or  '  what  is  written,'  and  hence,  *  what 
is  written  upon,'  as  paper,  iron  or  stone  tablets,  etc.     The  Gypsies  of 

*  Armenian  dukhrooiiane,  root  dukhr.  The  Armenian  lan^age  loves  to  increase 
the  ^ttural  sound,  and  often  changes  A,  and  even  k,  into  tiie  stronj^ly  aspirated 
gattural  kh ;  and,  what  is  more  sin^ipilar,  it  generally  changes  the  liquid  /  of  foreign 
uiiguages  into  the  deep  guttural  gkad  or  gh;  e.  g.  vijapof,  ghaxarot, — ^Tb. 
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Turkey  have  corrupted  the  word  by  adding  an  r,  and  changing  it  at 
times  to  /.  In  Spain  they  have  cut  off  the  final  syllable,  or,  more 
properly,  it  is  changed  to  an  t,  and  blended  with  the  foregoing  one : 
compare  Sr.  mukka,  Gypsy  mui.  Compare  Slav,  listj  *  leaf,  page.' 
This  term  is  also  used  in  Ike  sense  of '  epistle :'  pickardva  lUj  '  I  send 
a  letter.' 

Partner — amdl. — A  Persian  word,  hemcUy  'companion,'  Mod.  Greek 
avvTQwpos.  Though  used  as  *  companion'  is  in  English,  it  is  more  gen- 
erally applied  to  those  who  work  together,  as  partners  in  business. 
Tovgkidm  man  amdlj  '  I  have  taken  a  partner.' 

To  PASS — nakdva, — ^Evidently  rehited  to  the  Sr.  naksh,  *  to  approach,  to 
arrive  at' 

Passover — patrankl;  Bor.,  pachandra^  eiria. — This  is  undoubtedly  a 
corruption  of  the  Gr.  ndax^t  or  TtaaxaUa^  *  Easter.'  The  word  cannot 
be  Bulgarian,  as  this  people  have  retained  unchanged  the  Gr.  term 
pdskha.  The  second  word  given  by  Borrow,  cirioy  may  have  origin- 
ated from  the  Greek  n^Qiog  or  Jfu^tax^,  'Sunday,'  *the  Lord's  day.' 
The  Greeks  very  frequently  call  Easter  Aa/UTr^d,  *  glorious,  resplendent' 

pB  AR—  nmhrdl, — 

Pear-trek — ambrolln. — This  is  a  Persian  word,  from  emrudy  and  enlfrut, 
*  a  pear,'  from  which  comes  the  Turkish  armudy  *  a  pear.'  Names  of 
trees  terminate  in  in.  The  reader  will  see  a  few  other  examples  in 
this  Vocabulary. 

Perspiration — kamlioipi,  kamnioipS. — This  appears  to  me  to  be  of 
pure  Sr.  origin.  I  have  noted  both  forms  of  the  word,  since  they 
arc  equally  common.  JTamilidmy  *I  have  perspired,'  supposes  a 
present  kamdva,  which,  however,  I  have  never  heard :  for  it  is  used 
kamld  inom,  *  I  am  perspiring,'  from  kamlo,  '  perspiring,  in  perspira* 
tion,'  and  k&mniovdva,  kajrUtovdva,  from  the  same  and  avdva. 

Piastre — asUdd. — We  have  met  with  another  word  in  the  Vocabulary, 
love,  '  money,'  in  use  among  the  Gypsies.  This  is  frequently  used  for 
'piastres' in  the  plural,  as  is  the  Turk,  ghrush  in  the  singular.  I 
know  of  no  clue  to  the  etymology  of  the  term,  unless  it  can  be  refer- 
red to  Pers.  astar,  '  pondus  quoddam  indefinitum  et  varians,  qunm 
hie  decem,  illic  sex  drachmarum  cum  semisse  ponderi  aeqnet  Vox  e 
Gr.  arar^  corrupta  esse  videtur'  (Vullers,  Lex.  Pers.).  It  does  not 
resemble  any  of  the  terms  used  by  the  natives  here.  Plur.  oBiaU  : 
keti  astale  terem  te  disman,  *how  many  piastres  hast  thou  to  give  me' 
(i.e.  'owest  thou')?  yek  asUzld,  *one  piastre;'  efid  asiali^  'seven 
piastres.' 

To  PIERCE — chinkerdva,  ckingkerdva. — This  word  signifies  '  to  perforate, 
to  cut  through,  to  pierce  with  a  sharp  sword.'  It  is  a  compound 
verb,  made  up  of  chin  and  kerdva,  '  to  do.'  Chin  1  refer  to  Sr.  chhid^ 
'  to  divide,  to  cut,  to  split'  Aor.  chingherghidm,  '  I  have  pierced,  I 
have  wounded.' 

Pit — ^tiva,  khar. — ^The  first  of  these  terms  can  be  referred  to  the  Sr. 
guptiy  from  gupy '  to  hide,'  meaning  '  hiding,  a  hole  in  the  ground,  a 
cavern.'  As  to  the  othei;word,  khar^  I  leave  to  others  to  say  whether 
it  can  be  referred  to  khan^  'to  dig,'  a  verb  which  has  given  sundry 
words  to  the  present  Gypsy  language  (see  well).  BmM  to  hahizes 
(Turk,  baghchiy  'garden')  isi  yek  kMr,  'near  the  garden  is  a  pit' 
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Pitt — hezih. — ^This  is  a  Persian  word,  heze^  *  crimen,  peccatum,  injuria, 
violentia'  (Yullers,  Lex.  Pers.).  It  is  used  by  the  Gypsies  as  the 
Greeks  use  their  »^/wa, '  pity,  commiseration.'  jBeteh  ehorenghe^ '  pity 
to  the  poor  f  Gr.  x^/ua  elg  101)5  wrw/oiJf ;  i.  e.  *  the  poor  are  to  be 
pitied.'    The  plural,  hezika^  is  very  rarely  to  be  heard. 

Place — ten. — From  the  root  sih&y  •  to  stand,'  Gr.  fai^ju*,  Lat.  «to,  m^o, 
comes  the  noun  sthAna^  which  is  so  frequent  in  fte  Persian  language, 
as  9tan :  compare  gulistan,  *  a  place  of  roses ;'  hindistan,  '  the  place 
of  the  Hindus,'  etc.  It  is  natural  that  a  term  so  common  in  so  many 
languages  should  have  left  traces  of  its  existence  in  the  Gypsy  lan- 
guage. Among  the  Gypsies  it  has  precisely  the  same  signijGication  as 
among  the  Hindus.  Kamaj&v  me  taniste^  ^  I  shall  go  to  my  (native) 
place ;'  eo  penhia  to  tan?  *  what  do  they  call  thy  place  ?'  In  this 
sense  tan  is  more  generally  used  than  gdv^ '  village.'  Peryulikand 
tan^  *  a  foreign  place  (land).' 

Plate — chard, — ^I  refer  this  term  to  charu^  from  the  root  char,  *to  eat,' 
signifying  *  an  oblation  of  rice,  barley,  and  pulse,  boiled  with  butter 
and  milk  for  presentation  to  the  gods  or  manes ;  and  the  vessel  in 
which  such  an  oblation  is  prepared.'  The  word  citard  is  now  used 
for  plates  of  wood,  metal,  or  clay,  in  which  the  Gypsies  eat,  but  more 
commonly  an  ordinary  plate  of  red  clay,  in  which  poor  people  take 
their  food.  Plur.  chare:  akU  tanSste  kerina  chari,  'in  that  place 
they  make  plates;'  khor  chari,  *deep  plates;'  ehariskoro,  *a  plate- 
maker.' 

To  PLAY  (on  instruments  of  music) — kel&va,  gheldva. — This  I  refer  to 
^e  Sr.  leal,  *to  sound,  to  throw  or  cast:'  JealatA,  from  this  root,  is 
'melody,  music'    The  consonant  h  is  often  changed  to  gh, 

Pluu — kildv. — 

Plum-tree — kilavin, — ^The  origin  of  these  terms  is  to  me  unknown. 
Plur.  kilavdy  *  plums.' 

PoMEO  RAN  ATE — dardv. — 

PoMEGRANATE-TRBE — doravin  /  Bor.,  meligrana, — This  word  appears  to 
be  connected  with  the  Sr.  ddrava,  *  wooden,  made  of  wood,'  Lat.  lig- 
neus,  from  the  word  ddrHj  'wood,  timber.'  Borrow's  meligrana  is 
connected  with  the  Ital.  melagranaia  and  the  Spanish  granada. 

Poor — chord. — Connected  with  the  Sr.  chtvara,  *  the  tattered  dress  of  a 
Bauddha  mendicant,  or  of  any  mendicant'  Bopp  defines  it  "  vestie 
pannoea.^^  It  may  be  connected  also  with  another  Sr.  terra,  chtra,  'a 
rag,  an  old  and  torn  cloth.'  So  kamakerin  e  chore?  'what  will  the 
poor  do?'  choripi,  'poverty:'  but  chitdva  choripi,  'I  suflfer  (lit.  'I 
draw')  much  poverty;'  me  choridkeri,  'of  me  the  poor  (woman).' 
The  word  is  applied  to  a  poor  man  and  to  professional  beggars  by 
the  Gypsies  here  in  Turkey.  Fem.  chori ;  dim.  chorord,  '  a  beggar 
boy.'     Chord  I  have  heard  used  for  'an  orphan.' 

To  PRAISE — ashardva. — This  transitive  verb  I  refer  to  the  Sr.  root  arch, 
'  to  worship,  to  honor  or  treat  with  respect,  to  praise.'  Pass,  ashard- 
vamaii,  '  I  praise  myself,'  ina^vcvfAah ;  asharghidmman, '  I  have  praised 
myself;'  eo  aeharSeiut,  'why  dost  thou  boast'  (lit  'praise  thyself')? 
ashardd, '  praised :'  ashardd  i$6m, '  I  am  praised.' 
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Pregnant — kamni;  Br.,  kamnee;  Bor.,  camhri. — Related  to  the  Sr. 
garbhinty  *  a  pregnant  woman,'  from  garbha,  *  an  embryo,  a  child.* 
Terila  ckavin  ?  na,  isi  kamni,  'has  she  children  ?  no,  she  is  pregnant.' 

Priest — raskdi ;  Bor.,  erojay,  arajay, — Borrow  defines  these  terms 
"  friar,  frayle"  (Span.).  By  the  Gypsies  of  Turkey  the  name  is  given 
to  the  ordinary  priests  in  the  churches,  and  is  an  equivalent  of  the 
nartnas  of  their  cflheligioniets  the  Greeks.  They  often  also  apply  the 
term  to  the  diddaxaXoe  of  the  Greeks,  following  in  this  respect  the 
usages  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Turkey,  among  whom,  till  a 
few  years  ago,  the  priest  was  always  the  teacher  {dManaloi)  of  the 
village,  and  was  called  indiscriminately  by  the  inhabitants  both 
"priest"  and  " teacher,"  nannas  and  didtkaMulos.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  word  among  the  Gypsies  for  the  order  of  monks  as  distinct 
from  this  denomination  of  rashdi,  JRashani^ '  the  wife  of  the  r€L8?idiJ 
As  priests  are  frequently  married  in  the  villages,  the  term  of  coarse 
is  given  to  the  priest's  wife ;  Gr.  nannadla. 

No  Sanskrit  term  can  have  given  origin  to  this  word  but  rUhi,  '  a 
saint,  a  sanctified  personage,'  and  I  accept  it,  on  account  of  the  simi- 
larity of  sound,  and  of  the  idea  of  sanctity  attached  to  the  term  both 
by  Hindus  and  Gypsies. 

Prop — pikald, — A  long  stick,  used  in  loading  pack-horses ;  it  supports 
the  weight  of  one  side  before  the  other  is  loaded. 

Pudendum  virile— kar, — I  know  of  no  satisfactory  derivation  of 
this  term,  which  however  appears  to  me  of  Hindu  origin. 

Pudendum  muliebre — minch, — This  term  does  not  appear  con- 
nected with  the  Sr.  madana.  It  appears  to  be  related  to  terms  snch 
as  mingo,  Aw^/»',  fi^yvvfn!  this  latter  often  implying  carnal  connection. 
Compare  Sr.  wj^r,  'to  mix,  to  mingle,'  mih,  'to  sprinkle,  effundere^ 
praeseriim  mingere^  It  is  proper  here  to  remark  that  in  all  languages 
such  terms  have  usually  been  difficult  of  derivation,  owing  to  tho 
indelicacy  of  the  subject,  and  because  they  have  been  altered  and  dis- 
torted according  to  the  unchecked  inclination  of  the  most  vulgar  of 
the  people. 

Quick,  ciuicKLT — sigd  ;  Bor.,  singo,* — ^Tliis  term  may  be  referred  to  the 
Sr.  sanga,  'meeting,  encountering,  joining,  uniting,'  if  it  does  not 
rather  come  from  ftghra,  'swift,  quick.'  It  is  used  at  times  for 
'often.'  Bikhales  sigd,  'dost  thou  see  him  often?'  sigd  ker^  'a 
quick  ass ;'  8ig6  sigd,  '  very  quickly.' 

It  rains — deia. — ^This  term  is  the  3d  pers.  sing,  of  the  pres.  tense.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  a  Gypsy  who  can  give  the  first  person  of  the  verb. 
According  to  the  formation  of  the  Gypsy  verb,  which  I  shall  explain 
in  Section  V,  dela  is  the  3d  pers,  sing,  pres.,  desa,  2d  pei*s.,  ddva^  1st 
pers.,  *  I  rain.'  Ddva  I  refer  to  the  Sr.  und  or  ud, '  to  wet,  to  moisten, 
lo  be  or  become  wet.'    From  this  verb  comes  uda,  '  water ;'  compare 

*  "  %o, » vite.* "    VaiUant,  p.  857. 
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the  Gr.  uJo^,  v^wp,  and  Slav,  voda^  *  water.'  The  Latin  unda  has  pre- 
served the  n  of  the  root.  The  Gypsies  have  cut  off  the  initial  sylla- 
hle  of  the  Sr.  root  Kamdva  te  dely  *  I  wish  it  would  rain ;'  hut  dela 
avdivhj  *•  it  rains  mnch  today.' 

Raik — hrishindd,  burshin;  Bor.,  brijindel, — Comp.  Sr.prish,  *  to  sprinkle, 
to  pour  out  water  ;*  also  vrighy  *  to  sprinkle,  to  pout  out  to  rain.'  In 
the  Gypsy,  b  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Sr.  initial.  Borrow  explains 
brijindel  by  the  Sr.  purana  (pHirana),  which,  though  meaning  some- 
times '  rain,'  is  generally  used  for  '  perfection,  a  work  well  wrought 
out,'  etc.  But  brishinddj  'much  rain.'  Burshin  is  less  frequently 
used. 

Raisin — porik,  porikin. — The  same  confusion  exists  among  the  Gyp- 
sies as  to  the  signification  of  this  word  as  among  the  Greeks,  from 
whom  undoubtedly  the  Gypsies  have  borrowed  it  '  Ottc^,  in  ancient 
Greek,  designated  that  time  of  the  year  in  which  fruit  ripened,  from 
July  to  November;  dnutQtxog^  'autumnal'  and  'matured;'  dnbtQixby 
and  'yrw^ixor  we  now  call  the  fruits  themselves,  applying  the  t«rm 
particularly  to  esculent  fruits  growing  on  trees,  and  these  trees,  for- 
merly called  fiJAa  x<i^*/wa,  we  now  c«Jl  ivkoxaftnta^  in  order  to  distin- 
guish them  from  trees  giving  no  fruit.  TlaHfixbp  is  a  very  vague  term, 
and  the  Gypsies  very  rarely  can  agree  to  what  fruit  or  particular  tree 
the  word  porikln  should  be  applied.  I  have  heard  it  applied  to 
plums,  to  plnm-tirees  themselves,  and  very  often  to  raisins  and  figs. 
Porikin  is  similar  in  formation  to  kilavin, '  plum-tree,'  and  ambrolin, 
'  pear-tree.' 

Red — lolo;  Bor.,  lolo,  lole. — Compare  Sr.  lohiia^  'red,  reddish,  blood.' 
The  Gypsies  have  preserved  the  first  syllable,  which  they  have 
doubled.  Borrow  defines  the  word  in  his  vocabulary  *  tomato,'  the 
well  known  vegetable  called  by  us  TOfidia.  The  rejection  of  whole 
syllables  is  common  in  many  languages. 

To  REJOICE — laskdniovdva. — A  verb  in  the  middle  voice,  composed  of 
losliand,  '  rejoicing,'  x^iQ6fievos^  and  avAva.  It  is  a  very  common  verb 
among  the  Gypsies.  I  refer  it  to  Sr.  lush,  'to  adorn,  to  decorate.' 
This  verb  I  have  never  heard  excepting  in  the  middle  form.  Loskor 
noipe^  'joy.' 

To  BEST — achdva, — ^This  I  refer  to  the  Sr.  root  arh,  '  to  go  to  or  towards, 
to  worship.'  Ach  devlesa,  'rest  thou  with  God,'  addressed  to  persons 
departing ;  ackardd  isij '  he  has  remained.' 

To  BBviLE — kuskdva. — -This  may  be  connected  with  the  Sr.  kufa, 
'wicked,  depraved,  mad,  inebriate,'*  resembling  the  Gr.  xax^?.  which 
has  given  origin  to  xanl^of^ '  to  revile  one  as  a  bad  man.'  Ma  kush, 
'  do  not  revile.' 

Rich — baravald, — This  may  bo  referred  to  Sr.  prabala,  '  strong,  power- 
ful.'    IH  kilavddj  ta  but  baravald,  '  he  is  fat,  and  very  rich.' 

To  RIDICULE — prasdva, — This  is  a  compound  terra,  composed  of  the 
prep,  pra  and  Aew,  which  we  have  defined :  see  to  lauqh.  It  is  rare 
in  the  Gypsy  language  to  meet  with  verbs  united  to  prepositions. 
£ven  in  modern  Greek  there  has  always  been  a  tendency  among  the 

*  Armenian  keth^  *  bad,  wicked.'— Ta. 
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more  uncultivated  of  the  people  to  strike  off  all  those  prepositions 
which  vary  the  primary  signification  of  the  verb.  The  same  remark 
is  also  applicable  to  the  Bulgarians,  as  regards  their  mother  Slavonic. 

Ring,  finoer-ring — angruHi^  angustri, — The  form  is  Persian,  though  it 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  Sr.  anguri  or  anguli^  *  a  finger,  a  toe ;' 
angushta,  Hhe  thumb:'  Pers.  engiuiht^  *  finger;'  engiuihter  and  engir 
ushteri,  'finger-ring.' 

RiPK — muland. — 

To  RIPEN,  to  become  ripe — mulanokerdva. — Of  doubtful  etymology. 

River — Un  ;  Bor.,  len* — This  is  one  ot  many  Gypsy  words  whose  deri- 
vation, at  first  sight,  is  not  so  palpable  as  that  of  many  others.  But 
it  may  plausibly  be  referred  to  the  Sr.  root  /f  or  rl,  *to  dissolve,  to 
fiow.'     Bashi  to  len^  *  near  the  river ;'  tigd  Un,  •  a  swift  river.' 

Road — drom ;  Bor.,  dron,  drun, — Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the 
derivation  of  this  word  by  the  Gr.  d^fm;  d^ftog,  « a  road.'  This  Gr. 
term  has  its  origin  from  the  Sr.  dram,  ^  to  go,  to  move ;'  and  probably 
the  same  Sr.  root  has  given  origin  to  these  Gypsy  words.  BugU 
drom,  *a  wide  road.' 

Rod — ruhli, — Applied  to  represent  the  common  Gr.  ia^Sior,  dim.  of 
qd^dog,  ^  a  rod,'  and  denoting  something  larger  and  stouter  than  the 
ra7i,  *  switch,  cane.'    Of  its  origin  I  know  nothing. 

Root — korin, — A  Bulgarian  word,  very  common  among  the  Gypsies : 
Bulff.  kdren,  *  root ;'  Slav.  k6ren\  *  root'  H  rukSskero  hirini,  *  the  root 
of  the  tree.'  This  term  is  by  some  Gjrpsies  used  for  the  '  bark,'  cor^ 
responding  to  the  Slav,  kord,  *bark;'  Gr.  ifloU^q, 

Rope — sheld. — Compare  Sr.  pulla,  '  a  cord,  a  rope,  a  string,'  and  its 
cognate  pilva,  of  the  same  signification. 

Russian — moBhwU. — The  ordinary  term  used  by  the  Turks,  motkov, '  a 
Russian ;'  Gr.  fidaxo^og.    The  Greeks  also  often  call  them  ^ihorcovg, 

S. 

Sack — kisi. — ^Probably  the  Turkish  ktesi,  *  sack,  bag.' 
*  Saddle — zen, — A  Persian  word,  zen,  '  a  saddle,'  often  written  un^-asp^ 
*  saddle  of  the  horse.'  This  term,  as  used  by  the  Gypsies,  is  properly 
'  a  saddle  upon  which  a  person  can  ride ;'  for  '  a  pack-saddle,'  they 
have  adopted  the  Turkish  semer,  as  have  the  Greeks,  trafiAffi,  Chor- 
gkid  iumarS  kheriskoro  i  zSn,  '  they  have  stolen  your  ass's  saddle.' 

Salt — Ion;  Bor.,  Ion, — ^These  two  identical  words  I  refer  to  the  Sr. 
lavana,  '  salt,  mineral  and  marine.'  Hence,  as  with  us,  it  signifies 
'  salted,  well  seasoned  or  fiavored,  any  fluid  containing  salt' 

To  salt — londardva, — From  the  above  /on.  It  is  a  transitive  verb. 
Londarghidm, '  I  have  salted.' 

To  be  SATED — chaliovdva. — A  compound  verb,  formed  of  chal  and 
avdva.  Chal  appears  to  me  to  be  the  verb  char,  *  to  go,  to  graze,' 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  explain  in  speaking  of  to  graze.  As 
char  by  the  Gypsies  is  used  for  'grass,'  and  for  'the  grazing  of  ani- 
mals/ it  came  very  naturally  to  correspond,  in  course  of  time,  to  the 
X09^d};ia  and  xoQxalviu  of  the  Greeks.     United  to  the  usual  avdva,  like 

•  " Zom,  'ruiBseau.'*    Vaillant,  p.  864. 
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most  of  tbe  middle  verbs  of  tbe  Gypsy  idiom,  it  has  become  chario- 
trdva,  andf  by  the  commutation  of  the  liquids,  ckaliovdvcL,  These 
words  literally  mean  '  I  ha?e  grazed.'  Ta  kkdva  khandi  chaliovdva, 
'and  though  1  eat  little,  I  am  sated ;'  ehaliovila^  'he  is  satiated.' 

To  BAT — bendva^  pendva ;  Bor.,  penar. — ^There  are  two  Sr.  verbal  roots 
to  which  this  verb  may  be  referred :  bhan^ '  to  say,  to  speak,'  and  pan, 
'to  praise :'  the  former  of  them  is  much  the  more  likely  to  be  the  origi- 
nal of  the  Gypsy  term.  The  3d  pers.  of  the  present^  benina^  is  used 
frequently  as  an  impersonal :  '  it  is  said,  they  say ;'  Gr.  Uyovp,  UyBTM. 
Benena  ki  o  takdr  katnuld^  'they  say  that  the  king  has  died;'  «o 
kamita  te  penii  mdnphef  'what  dost  thou  wish  to  say  to  me T  na 
paUna  ehachipdi,  '  they  do  not  speak  the  truth ;'  na  penphitknles^  '  I 
did  not  say  it;'  mapen^  'do  not  say'  (i.  e.  'speak') ;  penghidm  yav- 
rUke  C  avin^  '  I  told  the  others  to  come.'  This  term  is  generally 
pronounced  hen&voy  very  rarely  pendva. 

To  SCRATCH — khanjovdvoy  khanaiovdva. — ^This  verb  can  be  referred  to 
the  Sr.  Jkincf^, '  itching,  scratching.'  It  is  in  the  middle  voice,  and 
means  'I  scratch  myself.'  The  neuter  is  khanjdvoy  'I  scratch.'  By 
some  Gypsies  the  word  is  pronounced  khandiovdva,  approaching 
nearer  to  the  Sr.  form.    The  change  of  k  into  kh  is  common. 

ScTTHB — -fdrkia. — ^This  term  appears  to  belong  to  the  Wallachians, 
from  whom  the  Gypsies  have  Dorrowed  it  As  the  language  spoken 
in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  is  a  corrupted  Latin,  springing  from  the 
language  of  the  Roman  legions  settled  in  those  parts  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  falx^ '  a  sickle,'  may  have  given  origin  to  this  term,  with 
commutation  of  the  liquids.  Compare  also  Pers.  evrak^ '  falx  foenaria.' 
The  Latin  origin  appears  to  me  tne  more  probable.  Some  Gypsies, 
instead  of  this  word,  use  kosa^  the  Bulgarian  word  for  '  scythe.' 

8ba — derydvj  mdra  ;  Br.,  dardv  ;  Bor.,  /orta. — This  is  a  Persian  term, 
derya  and  deryah^  very  usual  also  among  the  Turks.  It  signifies  '  a 
sea,'  and  at  times  '  a  river,'  or  '  any  great  collection  of  water.'  By 
the  change  of  d  into  I  has  been  form^  Borrow's  word.  My  second 
term,  mdra,  I  have  repeatedly  heard  from  Moslem  Gypsies.  It  is  the 
Sr.  vdrt,  '  water,'  Slav,  mdre^  Lat  mare.  Though  derya  is  usual  among 
the  Turks,  it  is  never  to  be  heard  except  in  a  high  flown  style,  very 
rarely  in  conversation ;  and  certainly  it  can  never  have  come  to  the 
ears  of  the  rude  Gypsy,  who  hears  only  the  usual  term  of  the  people, 
deniz^ '  sea.'  Mdra  may  have  been  learned  from  the  Slavonic  nations, 
and  the  Bulgarians  particularly,  who  still  make  use  of  it :  m6re,  '  sea.' 

Sbcrstlt — chorydl. — Formed  from  chor^  '  a  thief,  a  robber,'  and  in  the 
ablative  form,  like  many  other  adverbs  Secresy  and  robbery  are 
always  intimatelv  united :  compare  nU^ivwg^  MleifflipiioiP,  Mod.  Gr. 
ulefptdxa^  *  secretly ;'  Fr.  furtivemenU  Chorydl  dinidmles^  *  I  struck 
him  secretly.' 

To  BBS — dikdva,  dikhdva  ;  Bor.,  dicar,  diar, — I  know  of  no  Sr.  verb  to 
which  this  term  may  be  so  reasonably  referred  as  to  dri^^  '  to  see,  to 
behold,'  Gr.  difxo/juxi.  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  many  in- 
stances the  omission  of  an  r,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Sr.  sibilant  f 
into  the  guttural  k.  The  second  form  of  Borrow,  diar,  resembles  the 
pronunciation  of  many  Turkish  Gypsies,  who  give  the  word  as  though 
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written  dikhdva^  and  dihdva^  didva.  In  fact,  the  aspirate  h  is  so  gentle 
as  to  be  scarcely  heard.  This  pronunciation  of  the  giittnral  Ar,  or 
rather  its  mutation  into  a  soft  aspirate,  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
local  usage  of  the  Gypsies,  acquired  from  the  natives,  as  it  is  preva- 
lent only  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey,  in  the  west  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Dikinild,  *he  appeared;^  dikidla,  *it  appears;'  dui  manunhS 
diklidm,  *  two  men  I  saw ;'  te  na  dikdv^  *  that  I  may  not  see ;'  diklidm' 
la  yek  divis,  *  I  saw  her  one  day ;'  dikdva  liskere  ckavSn,  *  I  see  his 
children.' 

To  SELL — see  to  buy. 

Serpent — sapp. — The  Sr.  sarpa^  *  a  snake,  a  serpent,'  from  the  root  srlp^ 
*  to  glide,  to  creep.'*  The  Gypsies  have  assimilated  the  r  to  the  fol- 
lowing /?,  as  in  many  other  like  cases  (see  Section  IV).  The  term  is 
extremely  common  in  all  the  cognate  dialects  of  the  Sr. :  compare 
Lat.  serpens,  It.  serpe,  Fr.  serpent,  Gr.  tQTtr^g  and  e^rrw,  by  the  aspiration 
of  the  initial  *,  so  common  among  the  Greeks.  ''Oqng  is  probably 
derived  from  Sr.  ahi,  *  a  snake,'  by  the  commutation  of  the  aspirates 
(Bopp). 

To  SEW — sivdva. — 

Needle — s^v  ;  Bor.,  jutia, — Both  these  terms  have  a  common  origin, 
from  the  Sr.  root  «yii,  siv,  *  to  sew,'  Lat.  suere,  Slav,  shvju.  Compare 
also  Sr.  siUhi,  *  needle,'  from  a  cognate  root  *ucA,  *  to  sew.' 

To  SHAVE — muntdva;  Bor.,  palabear, — The  origin  of  this  word  is  very 
clear;  it  comes  from  the  Sr.  root  mwnd,  *to  grind,  to  cut  the  hair,  to 
shave.'  Its  derivatives  have  all  a  similar  meaning :  as  mmidakaf  ^  a 
barber;'  mundana,  *the  act  of  shaving.'  Borrow's  term,  palabear,  is 
derived  from  pali/ula  in  his  vocabulary.  This  is  the  Sr.  palyul,  *to 
eat^  to  purify.'     But  the  word  appears  to  me  of  Spanish  origin. 

Sheep — bakrd,  bakrickd ;  Br.,  bakroo ;  Bor.,  bracufli,  bacria, — I  have 
placed  here  Borrow's  second  term,  although  he  defines  it  *  a  goat :'  it 
appears  to  be  a  word  of  the  same  origin.  The  Hindus  call  the  goat 
bukka.  Compare  also  Germ,  bock,  Eng.  buck,  Fr.  bouc.  Bakriy  *  ewe;' 
bakrickd,  Mamb,'  dim.  form,  instead  of  bakrord.  AlUbakre,  *  sheep 
have  come  ;'  terila  shele  bakrS,  *  he  has  (owns)  a  hundred  sheep.' 

Ship — berd ;  Br.,  ghamee ;  Bor.,  bero^  berdo, — Berd  seems  to  be  naturally 
related  to  the  root  bkri,  *  to  uphold,  to  support,  to  cherish.'  Borrow's 
berdd  I  refer  to  another  cognate  word,  bhartri,  *  a  supporter,  a  holder.' 
This  derivation  is  corroborated  by  vorddn  or  borddn,  *  a  carriage,'  which 
is  referable  to  the  same  word.  Mr.  Brown's  ghamee  is  the  Turk. 
gemi,  '  a  vessel,  a  ship,'     BerSskoro,  *  a  seaman,'  vaixijg,  Turk,  gemichi. 

Shoe — tridk. — I  have  nothing  satisfactory  to  propose  for  the  derivation 
of  this  singular  term,  which  does  not  resemble  any  of  the  words  usu- 
ally applied  by  the  people  of  these  countries  to  shoes.  The  Mod.  Gr. 
na7to6Tlia  is  from  the  Pers.  papusk  and  pabuj,  *  shoes;'  x^a^oiJ/Mi  is 
from  the  Turk,  charuk,  *  shoes  formed  of  a  piece  of  thick  leather, 
fastened  to  the  foot  by  strong  thongs  of  the  same  material,'  worn  by 
farmers  and  shepherds.  Plnr.  triakd  and  iriakhd :  Idkoro  pral  kerela 
iriakkd,  'her  brother  makes  shoes.' 

•  Armenian  xendt  *to  creep.*— Ta. 
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Shoot  (of  a  vine) — vieha, — ^This  is  a  Bulgarian  word,  coming  from  Slav. 
vieh\  '  a  twig,  a  switch.'  It  is  not  a  very  common  word.  The  Greeks 
also  say  ^/'^a,  but  more  commonly  ^^^y«s  from  the  Italian  verga^  Lat 
virffa.     E  manukleri  vieha,  •  the  shoot  of  the  stumrp.^ 

Shoulder — vikd,  pik6. — ^Of  origin  unknown  to  me. 

To  SHUT — handdta, — ^This  is  the  well  known  Sr.  root  bandh,  *to  bind, 
to  tie,'  which  corresponds  with  many  terms  in  the  cognate  Innguj^es : 
Pers.  beTidj  *•  a  bond,'  bend  kerden^ '  to  bind ;'  Germ,  binden,  band  ;  Fr. 
hande  ;  £ng.  band^  to  bind,  bondage,  bonds,  etc.  Among  the  Gypsiet 
this  verb  has  the  signification  also  of  •  tying,'  as  both  are  intimately 
related :  thus,  band  o  vutdr,  *8hnt  the  door,  bandila pi  kori,  *he  ties 
his  neck'  (i.  e.  'his  neckkerchief) ;  banddva  mi  kori,  *  I  tie  my  ne^ck- 
kerchief;'  bandloipe,  *band:'  band(oip4  me  mdste,  'a  band  to  my 
mouth.'     Aor.  bandlidm,  *  I  have  shut,  or  tied :'  bandlidm  m&  prast, 

*  I  have  tied  my  horse.' 

SiBVB — resketo. — A  common  word,  borrowed  from  the  Bulgarians,  whcr 
proDonnce  it  riselo. 

To  8IOH — achar&va, — This  word  I  have  not  been  able  to  refer  to  any 
corresponding  Sr.  term.  It  means  *to  groan,  to  lament,  to*  sigh 
deeply.'      Aor.  aekarphidm  and  akiargktdm,     Sar6  divSs  acketrela, 

*  ail  day  (long)  he  sighs.' 

SiLTKR — tup  ;  Bor.,  paquHli^  plubi,  pomi. — ^This  terra  is  evidently  from 
the  Sr.  riipya,  *  worked  silver,  silver  and  gold.'  Our  common  word 
doT^utoif,  used  now  for  ^v?o»,  *  silver,'  which  some  regard  as  derived 
from  a\ua^  *  a  stamp,  a  sign,'  is  cognate  with  the  Pers.  sim,  *  silver,' 
and  *  silver  coin.'  The  reader  roust  not  confound  rup  with  the  com* 
mon  Turk,  rub,  derived  from  the  Arabic  rub\  '  fourth.'  The  three 
forms  of  Borrow  I  do  not  know  how  to  explain.  The  second,  how- 
ever, may  be  the  Sp.  plomo,  Mead,'  which  Borrow  may  have  written 
by  mistake.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  as  to  its  derivation  from  rupi. 
The  Sr.  word  has  e:iven  name  to  the  common  Hindu  coin  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  commonly  written  "rupee."  Bupovand,  *made  of  silver, 
argenteus?  No  doubt,  also,  the  Russian  ruble  has  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  this  Sr.  term. 

Similar,  like — ear. — man^&sh  ear  char,  *  man  (is)  like  grass ;'  ear  luludi 
(Gr.  hwUvdiOv^  *  flower')  e  puvidkeri,  Mike  the  flower  of  the  earth*/ 
sar  lutf  *  like  thee ;'  ear  lubni,  *  like  a  strumpet' 

8o5G — ghili, — 

To  SING — ghili&va,  ghiliavdva  ;  Bor.,  guillabar, — ^The  Sr.  root  gri  is 

*  to  sound,  to  speak,  to  sing :'  from  it  comes  gir,  '  a  song.'  Ohildua 
is  derived  from  this  root,  by  the  commntation  of  r  for  I,  m  accordance 
with  all  the  Gypsy  verbs  derived  from  Sr.  verbal  roots  ending  in  ri  or 
ri,  Borrow's  term  corresponds  with  the  one  used  in  Turkey.  He 
has  another  in  his  vocabulary,  labelar,  *  cantar,  habiar,'  which  he  re- 
fers to  the  Sr.  tap,  Ho  speak,  to  utter.'  It  appears  to  me  to  be  con- 
nected rather  with  the  Sp.  habiar,  *to  speak.'  Ohiliovdva  is  in  the 
middle  voice,  formed  from  ghild,  *  song,'  and  the  usual  avdva. 

These  terms  are  extremely  common  among  all  the  Gypsies  of  Tur- 
key, and  psrticnlarly  among  their  women,  who  gain  their  livel  hood 
by  roaming  in  the  stnieta^  and  singing  every  kind  of  lasdvioui  and 

▼OL,  VIK  28 
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erotic  song.     GhUimpS,  *an  instrument  of  music;'  t  ffhUid  e  devle*- 

heroy '  the  songs  of  God.' 
Sister — See  brother. 
Sleep — lindr, — ^This  is  evidently  the  Sr.  nidrd^  'sleep,  sleepiness,  sloth/ 

From   this  noun   is  formed   an   adj.  lindriddj  'sleepy;'   bilindrald^ 

*  sleepless :'  na  is6m  lindrald^  '  I  am  not  sleepy.'  Here  we  see  the 
commutation  of  the  liquids  n  and  /,  so  common  among  the  Gypaies 
and  Greeks. 

To  SLEEP — sovdva;*  Bor.,  dobelar,  wmar, — Corop.  the  Sr.  swip^  *to 
sleep,'  Bvapna^ '  sleep,'  with  which  correspond  Gr.  vnpog^  \aX.  iopnus^ 
9omnu».  The  final  nulical  of  the  Sr.  root  has  been  changed  into  the 
kindred  v.  Sottisdmj ' I  am  asleep'  (for  soitd  isdm),  Sottd,  ^asleep,' 
is  the  Sr.  part  tupta^  '  sleeping,  asleep :'  toUd  'n  t  likhnari  (Gr.  ^vjir* 
vd^f'),  'the  lamp  is  quenched'  (lit  ^asleep').  This  phrase  I  have 
heard  from  Gypsies  residing  near  Constantinople.  It  is  taken  from 
the  Greeks,  who  call  Av/yd^r  duolftijtop  the  lamp  that  is  kept  burn- 
ing night  and  day  before  the  household  images.  Na  bov&vUj  '  I  am 
not  sleeping.' 

Slim — iannd. — Compare  the  Sr.  part  $anna^  '  shrunk,  diminished,'  from 
the  verbal  root  9ady '  to  wane,  to  perish  gradually.'  LUkeri  %  romni 
iH  8anni,  '  his  wife  is  slim.' 

Slowly — paris, — This  seems  to  originate  from  the  Sr.  jtwra,  whose  defi- 
nitions are  exceedingly  numerous  and  varied.  I  have  often  heard  it 
used  in  this  sense.  As  it  is  an  adverb,  it  supposes  an  adj.  par6^  ^slow.* 
Paris  pares,  'slowly ;'  paris  ker,  'work  slowly.' 

To  SNEEZE — chikt&va. — ^This,  like  many  other  similar  verbs,  is  a  com- 
pound, made  up  of  chik^  '  a  sneeze,'  and  rfdwi, '  I  rive.'  Compare  Sr. 
chkikkd^  chhikkana^ ' sneezing.'  The  verb ddva^  'I  give^'  is  frequently 
joined  to  nouns.  Some  of  these  are  never  used  in  their  simple  form, 
and  are  extremely  rare,  even  in  the  mouth  of  other  Gypsies.  An 
example  of  the  usage  of  the  simple  and  compound  verb  we  have  in 
tapdva,  '  to  strike,'  which  is  also  fircquently  used  in  the  compound 
form,  tap  d&va^  'I  give  a  stroke,  I  strike.'  Aor.  chiktifddm^  from 
dinidnt^  aor.  of  d6,va. 

Snow — »w,  Ho  ;  Bor.,  Hfiy  give. — Prom  the  Sr.  Ainta,  *  snow,'  is  derived 
our  jr«<br,  /fic/uor,  Lat  hiems^  Slav,  tima,  '  winter.'  Iv  is  a  r^^nlar 
formation ;  A  is  dropped,  and  m  changed  to  v  fsee  Section  IV). 

Soil — poshik. — ^This  is  one  of  many  terms  whicn,  in  want  of  a  better 
definition,  I  refer  conjecturally  to  the  root  puirA, '  to  cherish  or  nur- 
ture, to  rear  or  bring  up.'  Tliis  definition  might  have  been  given 
to  the  soil,  as  the  ultimate  source  of  nutrition. 

SoN-iN-LAW— ^awtt/rd. — ^The  Sr.  possesses  two  co^ato  terms,  with 
which  this  word  closely  coincides :  tfdmAiri  and  jdmdlri^ '  a  daugh- 
ter's husband.' 

To  SPEAK — vrakerdva. — ^A  compound  verb,  vra  and  kerdva,  '  to  make.' 
Bhran,  bran,  and  vran,  are  cognate  Sr.  verbs,  signifying  '  to  sound  ;* 
but  I  prefer  as  the  origin  of  this  Gypsy  verb  the  root  6nft, '  to  speak, 
to  say,  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  European  languages.    The 

*  «  Savko, '  il  dort* "    Vaillant.  p.  S6S.    "  PoM^mal, '  sdilafra.*"    Arndf  p.  891 . 
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word  is  a  very  common  one  among  all  the  Gypsies,  particularly  when 
they  wish  to  impose  silence.  Ma  vrakir^  *do  not  speak'  (i.  e.  *be 
silent*),  Gr.  Gif&na ;  na  vrakerdva^  *I  do  not  talk;'  to  i  ramnia  ka 
dukina  but  ta  vrakerSna,  *  and  the  women  that  love  to  talk  much.'* 

To  SPIN — kaidva. — ^This  Gypsy  verb  cannot  easily  be  referred  to  a  sat- 
isfactory Sr.  original.  But  compare  Sr.  krit^  'to  cut,'  also  'to  spin/ 
and  its  derivative  kartanoj '  cutting,  spinning.' 

To  SPIT — chungdrva, — I  know  of  no  Sr.  root  to  which  this  Gypsy  word 
may  with  propriety  be  referred.  It  means  '  to  spit  upon,  to  revile.' 
Among  the  common  people  in  these  countries,  spitting  upon  one 
another  is  an  act  of  contempt  and  reviling.  Chungartinidm^  aor. 
pass.,  *  I  was  spit  upon,'  i.  e.  *  I  was  insulted;'  ehungir,  'spittle,  phlegm/ 
and  whatever  else  is  ejected  from  the  mouth. 

Sponsor — kirv6. — ^This  is  a  term  common  to  all  the  Gypsies,  who  cer- 
tainly cannot  have  brought  it  from  India.  The  6rcek  difddoxog^ 
'godfather,  sponsor,'  designates  one  who  undertakes  to  execute  some- 
thing, a  guarantee.  May  it  not  then  be  allowable  to  refer  this  term 
to  the  Sr.  karvai^  '  doing,  acting,  an  agent,'  from  kri,  *  to  make,  to 
do !'  Kirvi,  *  god-mother ;'  mo  kirv6  iH  but  baraval6,  '  my  godfather 
is  very  rich.' 

Spoon — r<Jyt,  r6i, — ^The  origin  of  this  term  is  unknown  to  me. 

Stakb — kU6, — Compare  Sr.  kUcL,  '  a  stake,  a  pin,  a  bolt,'  etc.  This 
term  by  the  Gypsies  is  used  for  poles  set  up  around  a  field,  upon  which 
is  formed  the  fence ;  also,  for  the  poles  set  up  around  the  threshing 
floors;  and  again,  for  poles  stuck  deep  into  the  ground,  to  which 
•  horses  are  fastened  while  grazing.,  Bandlidm  mo  grastes  to  kil6,  '  I 
have  tied  my  horse  to  the  stake.'     Compare  Slav.  koP^  *•  stake,  pike.' 

To  STAND — tergkiovdva,  tertiovdva, — ^This  is  a  verb  in  the  middle  voice, 
in  common  use  among  the  Gypsies.  Aor.  tertinilidm^  and  by  some 
pronounced  terghinilidm.  Like  the  Greek  oriMOfiai,  it  is  always  used 
in  the  passive  voice.  Terghiovdva  supposes  terdva  as  the  active  voice, 
which  we  have  referred  above  (see  to  havb)  to  the  Sr.  dhri,  *  to  have, 
to  hold,  to  keep.'     Atid  terghiovdva^  'here  I  stand ;'  i^^  oiinofia^. 

Star — ckergkeni  ;f  Br.,  (ckerhinee  ;  Bor.,  ckerdillas,  trebene. — Compare 
Sr.  tdrd,  '  star,  planet,  constellation/  probably  from  the  Vedic  itdrd^ 
by  throwing  off  the  initial  t.  From  this  is  our  dar^  and  icrrpo*',  Lat, 
atter^  astrum.X  CherdillaSy  and  cherdinOj  found  in  another  place  in 
Sorrow's  glossary,  I  conjecture  to  be  of  Spanish  origin. 

To  STSAL — ekordva,  choldva,^ — 

TfliKP — chor  ;  Bor.,  c/ior,  ckoro, — These  terms,  so  similar  to  each  other, 
are  referable  to  the  Sr.  root  cAwr,  •  to  steal,  to  rob.'  According  to 
Bopp,  this  root  gives  origin  to  the  Lat/ur  and  Gr.  9>(i^.    From  it 

♦  Pott  writes  the  woid  *'Rakkerqf,  'Bprechen,  reden.**  Nearly  all  tbe  aathors 
on  the  G  vp»ie8  wnte  the  word  in  a  timilar  manner.  The  word  is  pronouncecJ  hv 
the  Oypsies  here  a«  I  have  written  it,  and  I  have  heard  it  y&j  often  with  the  ini- 
tial V  strongly  mnrkcKl. 

t  "TVAeairm/astrefl."*  Vaillaot,  p.  457.  **  7VeA«y)^y,  MrA^n^,  *  stem."*  Amdt, 
p.  366. 

X  The  Armenian  a$degh  is  evidently  of  the  same  origin,  as  that  language  often 
ehani(es  r  and  /  to  the  guttural  gh.^TK. 

g  "  Tchardel,  *  tu  voles'  **  (write  tchwit,  *  il  vole  *).    Vaillant,  p.  869. 
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eomes  chaura,  *  a  thief,  a  robber,  a  pilferer/  whence  the  above  ckor 
and  choro.  At  times,  instead  of  cAor,  the  Gypsies  use  chom6  and 
chum6^  *  a  thief/  Chordieand^  ^  stolen  ;^  kon  chorgMdUs  9  *•  who  stole 
it  V  astarghidm  €  chores^  '  I  have  taken  the  thief.' 

Stebl — abehin, — This  term,  ordinarily  meaning  *  steeV  is  very  often  ap- 
plied to  the  steel  and  flint  used  generally  in  Turkey  for  striking  fire, 
and  which  people  always  carry  with  them  for  lighting  their  tobacco- 
pipes.  It  is  difficult  to  refer  it  to  any  known  Sr.  term.  I  bring  to 
the  memory  of  the  reader  the  Pers.  ahgine^  ^  vitrum,  crystallajii/  a 
name  given  to  substances  similar  to  the  flint,  and  so,  perhi^  in 
course  of  time  to  ^  the  steel  itself,  which  constituted  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment of  these  instruments.  In  this  manner  the  word  may 
have  come  to  be  applied  to  steel  in  general.* 

To  STEP — ukiavdvUf  uktiavdva. — ^This  verb  is  derived  from  the  Sr.  kram^ 
^  to  go,  to  walk,  to  step,'  with  some  preposition  prefixed.  It  is  oaed 
also  for  '  stamping,  trampling,'  etc 

Jt  BriKKS — kdndelar—Oi  doubtful  etymology.    Kandinileo^  *■  stinking.' 

Stons — har  ;  Bor.,  bar, — Compare  Sr.  bhdra^  *  weight,  burden.'  It  is 
possible  that  the  Gypsies  gave  this  name  to  *■  stone,'  as  being  pre-emi- 
nently heavy.  It  is  very  well  known  to  all  of  them.  DinidleM  ytk 
bari  barSia^  ^  he  struck  him  with  a  large  stone ;'  ov  i$d$  ta  chivgkidt  p 
bar^  *•  it  was  he  who  threw  the  stone ;'  barhhon^  '  a  stono-cuiter,  ft 
worker  in  stones.' 

Straw — buM, — Referable  to  the  Sr.  6tw(r, '  chaff.'    Compare  flax. 

"        ■  :the 

tap 
pulse). 
Both  ^0/9  and  tapdva  seem  to  be  related  to  the  Sr.  tup^ '  to  injure,  to 
hurt,  to  kill,'  which  has  past^ed  into  Greek,  as  Ti^nnu.  It  may  be  well 
to  remark  that  iap^ '  to  heat»  to  torment^'  may  possibly  have  given 
origin  to  this  verb. 

Strong — zorald, — This  is  a  word  of  Persian  origin,  very  common 
among  the  Gypsies,  from  zor^  'strength,  vigor.'  It  is  vetr  usual  with 
the  Turks  also,  who  have  formed  from  it  adjectives  of  their  own : 
torlu^  *  strong,'  instead  of  the  Pers.  zormevtd  or  zordcw,  'having 
strength.'     Bizaraldj  '  weak ;'  but  zorcUd  i$6m,  '  I  am  very  strong.'f 

Stump  of  a  vine — manukld,  manijkld, — Applied  to  the  vine  in  vine- 
yards, before  the  plant  has  shot  out  the  sprouts  upon  which  the 
grapes  are  produced.  It  is  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  E  manuklihi 
vicha  kerela  draky  'the  shoots  of  the  stump  make  (i.  e.  'produce') 
grapes.' 

Summer — nildi, — Of  doubtful  etymology. 

Sun — kam  ;J  Br.,  cam  ;  Bor.,  cam^  can, — The  similarity  of  these  words 
makes  their  common  derivation  plain.     The  usual  name  of  the  sun 

•  All  the  derivatioD9  of  Pott  are  as  umatisfiietory  ss  mine.    Tbey  may  serve  as 
a  guide  to  otI)en>. 
f  ArmMiifUi  Koravwr,  'ittrongi  taranat, '  to  grow  strong  ;*  mtrtUiwu,  *  •trength.'— 

p.  see. 
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among  the  Hindus  was  sdryoy  from  the  root  sur^ '  to  shine/  The 
above  kam,  can  seems  related  to  the  Sr.  root  JbzA,  *  to  shine ;'  com- 
pare LaI,  candeo^  whence  also  candela^  candidus^  'white;'  like  our 
a^iiji'^, « moon,*  from  aflAu,  *  to  shine/  and  Mod.  Gr.  9«jry(i^j',  *  moon/ 
from  sp^YY^f '  to  shine.'* 

SrNDAT — iurkd  ;  Bor.,  eulco,  curque, — See  church. 

Sweet — gudld  ;  Br^  goodlu;  Bor^  busnu — Concerning  these  terms  I 
hare  nothing  satisfactory  to  propose.     Oudld  tui^  *  sweet  milk.' 

Swine — 6a/<5,  bcUickd ;  Br.,  bcUeetcho  ;  Bor.,  balicho. — ^Compare  the  Sr. 
adjective  balin,  '  strong,  powerful,'  and,  as  substantive,  among  other 
meanings,  *  swine.'  BnUchd  is  a  diminulive  form,  probably  from  the 
language  of  the  Turks,  as  the  word,  according  to  the  general  forma- 
tion of  the  Gypsy  diminutivea,  would  be  balord,  Parvardd  bal6^  *  a 
fat  pig.' 

Sword — hanld  ;  Bor.,  esiwhS, — Neither  of  these  words  appears  to  me 
to  have  any  clear  relation  to  Sr.  roots.  In  want  of  anything  better, 
I  piopose  for  hanld  (at  times  kkanld)^  the  common  Sr,  Uan^ '  to  hurt 
or  kilL'  The  final  syllable  h  is  the  regular  adjective  form  of  many 
Gypsy  nouns.  Borrow's  eiUuehi  may  be  related  to  the  Italian  stoeco, 
*  a  small  sword*'  We  have  seen  another  Italian  word  in  Borrow's 
vocabulary,  viz.  wuligrana. 

T. 

Tail — poH, — I  know  of  no  Sr.  word  to  which  this  term  can  be  traced. 

To  TAKE,  to  QBT — Idva  ;  Bor.,  Ullar, — ^Undoubtedly  related  to  the  Sr. 
M,  ^to  take,  to  obtain.^  This  verb  I  formerly  considered  as  referable 
to  Sr.  lahh^  *  to  take,  to  seize,'  from  which  originates  the  Gr.  luffuii^ui, 
htft^yvt;  but  its  indicative  present  should  in  that  case  be  lar&va^ 
and  its  aorist  lav<fhj6m,  KamaUl  yek  grast,  *  he  will  take  (i.  e.  *  buy ') 
a  horse;'  linidmles  panjenghe^  *I  bought  it  for  five'  (i.  e.  'pieces  of 
money'}.  Borrow's  form  Ullar  does  not  appear  to  be  connected 
with  l&va. 

Tall — rwM^  uehd  ;  Br.,  utchd  ;  Bor.,  saste, — This  word  is  the  Sr.  nch- 
chxt^  *  high,  tall.'  Probably  Borrow's  sastf^  *  high,  tall,'  is  related  to 
the  Sr.  pasta^  *  fortunate,  excellent,  great.'  This  term  is  by  nearly 
all  the  Gypsies  pronounced  vuchd :  uchd  is  in  use  only  among  a  few 
of  the  Moslems.  Vuchd  manush,  'a  tall  man;'  vuchd  ruk^  'a  tall 
tree ;  adv.  vuchis,  *  highly :'  po  vuMs^  *  more  highly.' 

Tear — (ufa, — The  Sr.  vdshpa^  written  also  v&itpa^  *  vapor,  tear,'  by 
dropping  its  initial  consonant,  and  converting  the  p  of  the  last  sylla- 
ble into  its  cognate/,  has  formed  the  present  asfcu 

Te5t — sahriz  ;  Br.,  serka. — ^Words  of  origin  unknown  to  me. 

Testicle — peld, — I  have  inserted  another  word  in  the  Vocabulary,  used 
for  *  testicle '  (see  egg).  Peld  (jp^hpeU)  maybe  referred  to  the  Sr. 
peloj  •  a  testicle.' 

Thief — See  to  steal. 


*  ArmeiiiaD  loonn, '  moon/  from  loanil,  *  to  shine.*— -Ta. 
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Thirst — tnish^  tru9t, — 

To  THIRST — (ardva, — ^Tbese  terms  have  a  common  origin,  from  theSr* 
trhh,  *  to  thirst.'  From  this  root  have  originated  the  Germ.  dunU 
£ng.  thirst.  As  thirst  implies  the  idea  of  want  of  water  and  dryness, 
it  is  consequently  natural  to  suppose  that  from  the  same  Sr.  root 
have  sprung  the  Gr:  ti^ofiat  and  xe^aor/wM,  ♦  to  dry.'  The  Sr.  semi- 
vowel r  is  rarely  lost  in  the  European  languages ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  constant  of  all  the  Sr.  consonants.  Truskald,  *  thirsty :'  truMo 
'*<5i»,  '  I  am  thirsty.' 

To  become  thirsty. — tnuhdliovdva, — A  verb  in  the  middle  form,  com- 
posed of  the  above  iruthald^  *  thirsty,'  and  av&va.  The  Gypsies  are 
extremely  fond  of  these  componnd  verbs,  and  neglect  the  simple,  as 
in  this  case.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Greeks.  The  Moslem  Gypsies 
make  use  of  terdva,  and,  though  they  understand  trtuhaliovdva,  will 
not  employ  it 

This — avctkd,  avkd. — ^There  is  a  great  confusion  in  the  use  of  this  de- 
monstrative pronoun.  Even  among  the  Gypsies  themselves,  one  hears 
the  word  continually  varied,  without  any  apparent  reason :  atvH, 
•this;'  avakhd  {or  a khd)  iH  minrd,  'this  is  mine;'  avaklia  {or  akli) 
re»d,  *  these  vineyards ;'  akhid  mol,  *  this  wine ;'  okkid  romni,  *  this 
woman ;'  okU  manushinghere^  '  of  these  men.'  Both  masculine  and 
neuter  have  the  same  termination.  Avakhd  manush,  'this  man;' 
avakhd  chandj  'this  child.'  It  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  of  the  Sr. 
pronouns  this  term  should  be  referred. 

Thread — tav, — This  word  appears  to  be  of  pure  Sr.  origin.  The  root 
to/>, '  to  heat,  to  vex,  to  torment,'  we  have  noticed  in  this  Vocabulary, 
as  the  parent  stock  of  many  words  among  the  Gypsies  here  in  Turkey. 
It  appears  also  in  the  Pers.  tabiden  and  tftfteriy  *  to  burn,  to  vex,  to  tor- 
ment' To  this  verb  properly  belongs  iab^  'curvature  funis,  comae' 
(VuUers),  and  risman  toften^ '  to  weave,'  cliwrkh  risman-i-tav^  *  an  instnJ- 
ment  for  weaving.'  All  these  terms  imply  the  idea  of  tormenting,  as 
is  the  case  with  any  filament  when  it  is  twisted  into  thread,  or  rather 
tormented  into  this  new  form.  In  Greek,  xiw^r^,  from  xiiii^w,  'to 
twist  to  weave,'  is  used  now  very  generally  for  yijacr,  *  thread.'  So 
too  in  Latin,  torquere^  *  to  twist,  to  torment'  gave  origin  to  torques, 
*  a  chain  worn  round  the  nock.'  From  crr^fV*  *  to  turn,  to  whirl,' 
came  the  <rr^6q)os  of  the  ancient  Greek  physicians,  by  which  they 
indicated  violent  shooting  pains  in  the  bowels,  the  tormina  of  the 
Romans.  In  this  way  I  conceive  that  the  Gypsy  word  tav  was  either 
borrowed  from  the  Persians,  or  formed  directly  from  the  §r.  root 
from  which  the  Persians  have  taken  their  own  tabiden.  The  Persians 
have  also  tov,  '  thread,'  and  tabdi,  '  torquens  funem,'  which  the  Turk- 
ish translator  (Vullers  s.  v.)  explains  by  ip  ve  iplik  bukiji^  '  a  wea^rer 
of  thread  or  rope.' 

Throat — kurld, — A  very  indefinite  word :  it  signifies  *  the  back  of  the 
mouth,'  and  frequently  *  the  neck,'  particularly  its  front  part.  To  roe 
it  appears  to  be  the  Bulgarian  gurldy  •  throat  pharynx.'  7"  attar- 
ghiooel  mo  chip  me  kurUste,  'may  my  tongue  be  bound  (lit  'held') 
in  my  throat' 

To  THROW — chivdva^  chitdva, — Compare  Sr.  kship^  *  to  throw  or  cast,' 
part  kshipta, '  thrown,  despatched,'  which  seems  to  have  given  origin 
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to  this  Crypsy  verb,  which  retains  the  same  signification  as  the  Sr. 
original.  By  the  asnal  change  of  the  consonants,  this  participle  be- 
comes kskitlo  or  ekilto^  and  hence  the  verb  chitdra.  Aor.  ckivgkidm : 
chivghidm  ytk  bar,  *  I  threw  a  stone ;'  kdna  ckivina  bar,  *'  when  thou 
throw  est  (a)  stone  ;*  chivdild  o  bar^  ^  the  stone  was  thrown  ;*  ehivghidn 
bar^  dik  ndpalal,  'thon  hast  thrown  (a)  stone,  look  behind' — a  com- 
mon  proverb,  *  consider  the  consequences  of  thy  actions.' 
Till — chin. — This  term  is  common  to  all  the  Gypsies,  wherever  they 
are  to  be  found.     Keti  dur  isi  (pronounced  dursi)  chin  ti  Silivri? 

*  how  far  is  it  to  Silivria  V  chin  ti  puvy  *  to  the  ground ;'  Gr.  &»f  slg 
'^ V  t^"  f  chin  tmchisj  *•  on  high.' 

Time,  times— ;/ar,  var. — Corresponds  to  the  Gr.  ^po^cV,  as  noMt^  <ffH^S, 
itkiyui  q^oQdg^  used  now  in  the  place  of  noiMxig,  oktydxtg.  The  word 
is  pronounced  indifferently /ar  and  var,  and  in  this  the  Gypsies  imi- 
tate their  neighbors  the  Greeks,  who  say  90^  and  ^oX^  Tek  far^ 
^  one  time,  once ;'  kayek  far,  *  sometimes'  and  'never;'  like  the  Gf. 
naftfUap  qiofj^p,  which  has  both  these  significations.  This  term  is  the 
Pers.  bar^  which  has  often  the  meaning  of  the  Lat  vic«>,  Turk.  defa\ 

*  turn :'  compare  Pers.  gek  bar,  *  one  time,  once.'  Vullers  derives  it 
from  Sr.  hhdra,  from  the  root  6Afi,  Gn  ^ffu,  whence  9«^.  But 
compare  Sr.  vdra,  *  a  turn,  a  successive  time.'  iff  yaver  far  dinids 
man, '  and  at  other  times  he  struck  me ;'  po  kayek  far,  *  at  times, 
sometimes ;'     duvdr,  trivdr,  panjvdr,  *  twice,  thrice,  five  times.' 

To  be  TIRED — chiniovdva. — See  to  cut. 

Tobacco-pipe — chukni, — This  is  a  common  term  for  the  long  tobacco- 
pipes,  used  in  the  Levant  by  all  the  inhabitants  indiscriminately.  An 
i  ehukni,  '  bring  the  tobacco-pipe.'  The  usual  term  among  the  Turks 
is  chibuk,  Gr.  rl^tfinoCKtor, 

Today — avdivis,  apdivSs;*  Bor.,  achibes. — We  have  in  this  term  the 
Sr.  divd,\  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  in  explaining  the 
teim  dives,  *•  day,  morning.'  The  initial  or,  av  may  be  the  Sr.  dem. 
pron.  ^o,  which  has  rejected,  like  many  Greek  words,  the  Sr.  s  at  its 
beginning.  The  formation  of  this  adverb  may  be  explained  by  the 
Gr.  a-iijUf^F,  T.iJ/ifi^f',  *this  day;'  Ttjwf,  T-6T0f,  «this  year;'  t-c^, 
'  this  hour,  now.'     Avdivis  avdva,  '  today  I  am  coming.' 

TooBTHER — eketanS. — This  appears  to  me  a  pure  Sr.  term,  coming  from 
eka,  *  one.'    Compare  Lat.  una,  *  together,  in  company ;'  Pers.  yekser, 

*  together,  at  the  same  time.'  Here  is  an  example  of  a  purer  preser- 
vation of  this  Sr.  numeral  than  we  have  in  the  term  yek, '  one.  The 
Gypsies  always  pronounce  it  as  I  have  written  it.  Achdi  chor  eketani, 
'and  other  thieves  together;'  eketanS  am4ntza,  'together  with  us;' 
eketanS  e  chavSntza, '  together  with  the  children.'^ 

Tomb — mermdri,  mnemdri, — Of  modern  Greek  origin,  Mrijfio^v  and 
fipilfioOfnov  are  diminutive  forms  of  fn^ryaa,  '  a  tomb.'    The  ancients 

*  -  AbdSt,  odSa,  •  aujourdljui.*  •    Vaillant,  p.  456. 
f  Armenian  df»,  •day.'— Tr. 

X  Pott  writes  the  word  kettene,  kitdne,  keteny^  catanS^  eatanar,  cat/Hkar^  'to  ascsem- 
ble.*  In  speaking  of  its  etymology  he  says:  '*der  ITrsprupg  bochst  cweifelbaft.** 
It  is  certainly  clearer,  as  prooouneed  in  these  oountries.  Similar  comparisons  may 
serre  to  illustrate  many  other  passages. 
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also  had  their  diininntiVe,  (tvfifi&itov.  In  the  use  of  terms  of  this 
class,  the  Gypsies  have  always  adopted  those  of  the  new  faith  which 
they  have  embraced.  The  Moslem  Gjpsies  say  mez&r^  *a  tomb/ 
from  Turk,  meznr. 

Tomorrow — takhi&ra, — I  hp.ve  nothing  to  propose  for  this  term.  Po 
takhidra^  *  day  after  tomorrow ;'  takhi&ra  aodna^  '  tomorrow  I  am 
c<»ming;'  takhi&ra  knmoves  otid?  'tomorrow  wilt  thon  be'* there f 
takhidra  hivinjel^  *  tomorrow  he  will  go.' 

Tongs — kidlldhi,  kinlldvi, — I  have  noted  this  word,  which  is  of  the 
parest  Greek,  though  nowadays  no  Greek  understands  it,  and  it  coald 
not  have  been  lately  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  since  they  make  no 
use  of  it,  nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  modem  Greek  glossaries. 
Uvi/iYiftt  was  anciently  the  name  of  the  instrument  by  which  heated 
or  burning  substances  were  seized,  also  i«/5fiff,  from  la^atm^  laft^dm, 
Atiptda  we  now  call  the  long-handled  and  extremely  shallow  spoon 
used  in  administering  the  communion.  Aa^i^  and  ^^2«,  with  ovr — 
avXlafffi  and  avUapl;^  or  f  viia/?^  and  ^vXXapis — ^is  an  instrument  for 
seizing  anything.  These  latter  terms  are  not  in  use  now  among  the 
common  people,  bnt  the  existence  of  such  a  Greek  term  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gypsies  certainly  proves  the  employment  of  it  among 
the  Greeks  at  the  period  of  their  irruption  into  these  countries.  It 
may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  proper  term  for  tongs,  ww^/^,  is 
nearly  forgotten,  and  that  the  Greeks  now  use  the  Turkish  mathk, 

*  tongs.'  The  term  ksilldhi  is  peculiar  to  the  Gypsy  blacksmiths.  In 
other  cases  they  use  the  Turkish  mashd.  The  presence  of  the  com- 
pound consonant  ks  amply  proves  the  word  to  be"  foreign,  as  this 
consonant  never  occurs  in  pure  Gypsy  words. 

Tongue — chip;  Bor.,  chipe^  chipi, — From  the  St.  jihvA^  *  tongue,'  j 
being  changed  to  cA,  as  is  common  in  many  languages.     Romani  chip, 

*  the  Gypsy  language ;'  me  chipiste^  *  on  my  tongue.'  Chipj  *  tongue,' 
as  in  many  other  idioms,  is  used  both  for  '  tongue '  and  '  language.' 

Tooth — ddnt ;  Br.,  danda;  Bor.,  dani, — From  the  Sr.  dat  or  dania, 

*  tooth.' 

Tree — ruk, — ^This  Gypsy  word  bears  no  relation  to  the  Sr.  dru,  with 
which  are  connected  the  synonymous  terms  in  so  many  other  Indo- 
European  languages,  but  may  be  referred  to  the  root  rwA,  *  to  grow 
from  seed,  to  grow  as  a  tree,'  by  the  changing  of  the  aspirate,  h^  into 
a  guttural,  k.  From  this  root  come  ruhvan^  *  a  tree,'  precisely  Jis  the 
Greeks  applied  the  term  q>vxoq  to  trees  and  plants  m  general,  and 
rOtkska^  *  a  tree  in  general.'*  Plnr.  rukd:  opri  to  rukd,  'upon  the 
trees ;'  vuchd  ruk^  *  a  high  tree.' 

Trough  (wooden)— 4ro^na. — A  Bulgarian  word,  kopdnka^  from  the 
Slav,  kopdin,  *  I  dig,'  precisely  as  the  corresponding  Gr.  term,  tntdapif, 
comes  from  axdwrw,  'I  dig.' 

Truth — chachipi;  Bor.,  chachipe, — We  have  the  following  derivation 
by  Borrow  :   "  This  word,  which  the   English  Gypsies  pronoonee 

*  In  their  Bflssi  sur  le  Pali,  Barnouf  and  Laasen  compare  the  Pali  rofukkka^  *  a 
tree/  to  the  dr.  vrikcha,  *  a  tree.'  Both  the  Pali  and  Gypsy  appfiar  to  ma  to  h% 
from  the  above  rviktha.  The  same  form,  nmkko,  *  a  tree,'  is  found  io  tbe  P^nafetit 
Ibid.,  p.  169. 
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UattipSy  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  the  Sr.  saty  which  signifies  '  true/ 
and  the  word  of  Sai^krit  origin  chipe^  *  a  tongue.'  Chachipe  there- 
fore is  literally  *  a  true  tongu6.' "  This  is  one  of  Sorrow's  random 
derivations,  fie  has  said  elsewhere  in  his  vocabulary  that  pen  is  a 
particle  frequently  used  in  the  Gypsy  language  in  the  formation  of 
nouns :  e.  g.  ehungaliptn^  *  ugliness,'  from  ckungald^  *  ugly.'  Here, 
however,  the  final  pe  or  pen  is  this  very  particle,  common  to  the  Gyp- 
sies of  Spain  with  those  here  in  Turkey,  as  we  have  already  seen  m 
the  course  of  this  memoir.  The  rest  of  the  word  is  probably  the  Sr. 
iatyay  *  true,  sincere,  honest.'  From  chachipi  is  formed  the  adj.  cha- 
chipandy  '•  true,'  and  the  adv.  chachipanis,  ^  truly :'  chachipi  isi,  <  it  is 
true,'  lit.  *  it  is  a  truth,'  like  the  Gr.  Ai^&e$a  ehat^  for  dlij&kg  shat. 
Turk — khorakk&i, — ^The  Turks,  who  call  themselves  osmanly  and  oth- 
manly^  as  descendants  from  the  house  of  Othman,  would  be  surprised 
to  hear  such  a  name  applied  to  them.  Their  language,  however,  they 
call  turk.  The  Greeks  always  call  them  toCi^Movq,  Borrow  defines 
the  Gypsy  term,  written  by  him  ccrajay^  as  follows :  "  *  The  Moors, 
lo$  moro$^  probably  derived  from  the  word  kurrekj  a  term  of  execra- 
tion and  contempt  too  frequently  employed  by  the  common  Moors  in 
their  discourse."  The  similarity  of  the  two  terms,  as  employed  here 
and  in  Spain,  amply  proves  the  necessity  of  looking  for  another  origin 
than  that  which  nas  been  advanced  by  Borrow.  Khorahhdi  is  both 
smgnlar  and  plural.    Khorakhand,  ^  Turkish ;'  khorakhani^  khorakhni^ 

*  a  Turkish  woman;'  khorakkniOj  'Turkish  women;'  khorakhand  gav, 

*  a  Turkish  village ;'  khorakhani  chip, '  the  Turkish  language ;'  khara- 
khnnes  jatiisa  f  '  dost  thou  know  Turkish  V  khorakhniari,  *  a  young 
Turkish  woman ;'  khorakhani  rom^  '  Turkic  Gypsies,'  L  e.  ^  Gypsies 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion.' 

U. 

UoLT,  KOT  BSAUTiruL — tunukdr ;  Bor.,  chungald. — For  chungcUd  see 
MisKaABLK.  My  own  term  is  from  sukdr,  ^  beautiful,'  with  the  neg- 
ative particle  no.    See  nsoation  and  beautiful. 

TJkfobtukatb — hahtald, — This  originates  frt>m  a  Persian  term,  bakhtf* 

*  fortune,  luck,'  to  which  the  Gypsies  have  given  the  form  of  their 
vemacalar  idiom,  precisely  as  we  have  observed  in  other  words  bor- 
rowed by  them.  So  the  Greeks  have  made,  from  the  Turkish  zavdl, 
Za86JuMog,  (d/?aA^f,  and  ia^Juaaa^  'miserable.'  Though  hahtald, 
from  bakht,  'good  fortune,'  would  properly  indicate  prosperity  and 
happiness,  still  it  is  given  to  men  and  animals  as  a  term  of  affection 
and  hearty  commiseration.  0  hahtald  pel6  ti  puv,  *  the  unfortunate 
(i.  e.  'bird')  fell  to  the  ground.' 

TJp — opre;  Bor.,  aupri,  opre. — From  the  Sr.  upariy  'above,  up,  up 
above :'  compare  Gr.  iSni^,  Lat  super,  Germ,  oher,  Eng.  over.f  Opretdr 
M  (tar,  abl.  particle),  '  from  the  rest  of  the  milk ;'  hestjhidm  opre  to 
am&Jkn  (Gr.  dftd^i)^ '  I  sat  upon  the  carriage ;'  opri  to  rvkd, '  upon  the 
trees;'  cprS  to  hear,  'upon  the  stone;'  opri  ti  pHiv,  'upon  the  ground 

*  ArmeniaD  pakkt  or  paht,  *  fortune  f  pakktdvcr, '  furtunate/->-l*K. 
t  Anneniao  vert,  ver,  wrd.— Ta. 

VOL.  TIL  29 
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(earth) ;'  oprdl  aud  oprydl,  *  from  above :'  oprdl  pelidm,  *  I  fell  from 
on  high.' 

Urine — mut^. — 

To  void  URINE — muirdva ;  Bor.,  mutrar^  muclar, — These  terms  bear 
the  stamp  of  undisputed  descent  from  the  Sr.  m^ttra,  *'  urine.'  Sor- 
row's muclar  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  original  mutrar,  although 
I  have  not  met  elsewhere  the  change  of  trar  into  clar, 

V. 

Village — s^av ;  Bor.,  goo, — Compare  Sr.  ffrdma^  'village,'  which  has 
lost  the  liquid  r,  and  changed  the  final  m  into  v,  a  change  which  we 
have  already  observed  elsewhere  (see  name),  and  shall  have  occasion 
fully  to  prove,  in  speaking  of  the  commutation  of  the  consonants* 
The  Gypsy  word  is  often  applied  to  denote  *  one's  native  town '  or 
*home,'  nnr^lgj  just  as  the  Greeks  use  j^ot^^  and  the  Turks  ki6y,  for 
their  native  place.  Mo ^ai',.*my  village,'  is  to  be  understood  as  'my 
native  town ;'  gheliom  to  gavj  'I  went  to  the  village;'  gavudnd,  'a 
villager:'  mo  gavudnd^  'one  of  my  village;'  iuya  Icamoves  to  gdv? 
'  wilt  thou  also  be  in  the  village  ?'  te  gaveskoro  manushi  isi  but  gdrke, 
*  of  thy  village  the  men  are  very  bad.' 

Vinegar — shut ;  Br.,  ahutt ;  Bor.,  juter^jutt, — Compare  Sr.  ^aia^  *  sour, 
astringent.'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  term  by  some  Gypsies  is 
pronounced  shutkd,  and  applied  to  'vinegar,'  although  it  properly 
means  'sour.'  From  this  noun,  by  the  addition  of  /o,  has  been 
formed  shutld,  'sour:'  shutld  mol,  *8our  wine:'  it  is  pronounced  also 
thudld :  shudld  tat, '  sour  milk,'  the  Turkish  yoghurt. 

Vineyard — res,  rez  ;  Bor.,  eresia, — Compare  Sr.  ras,  *  gustare,  amarc ;' 
the  noun  rasa  has  also  the  definition  of  'grape,'  though  its  general 
signification  is  *  taste  of  any  kind.'  Persian  bogh  rez,  *  a  vineyard.' 
By  the  Gypsies  this  terra  is  applied  particularly  to  the  vine.  Kerena 
resd, '  they  make  (i.  e. '  plant ')  vineyards ;'  kaleskoro  iai  e  resd  ?  *  whose 
are  the  vineyards  V 

Vomiting — charlimpS,  chattimpe. — 

To  vomit — chartdva,  chattdva, — Compare  Sr.  chhard^  *  to  vomit,  to  be 
sick.'  The  Gypsies,  in  pronouncing  chartdva,  give  such  a  slight  sound 
to  the  r  that  it  is  scarcely  heard,  or  even,  at  times,  is  not  heard  at  all. 
Many  Gypsies  contend  that  it  contains  no  r,  and  pronounce  always 
ehattdva.  Chartimpe  is  the  Sr.  ehhardi^  '  vomiting,'  by  the  addition 
of  the  common  pe  or  pen,  which  we  have  already  noticed. 

W. 

To  WALK — pirdva  ;  Bor.,  pirar. — Compare  piro,  *  foot,'  which  I  have  re- 
ferred above  to  the  Sr.j^H  or  par,  to  pass.'  But  piril,  'he  walks 
fast ;'  kapirdv,  *  I  shall  walk.' 

Wallachian — vldkhia. — The  Greek  ^^x^s,  a  denomination  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  Vlakhina,  '  a  Walla- 
chian woman.' 

Warm — taito, — This  word  I  have  explained  b  speaking  of  bath.  I 
notice  it  here  merely  to  add  that  the  Gypsies  use  it  in  this  sense 
also,  apart  from  its  signification  of  '  bath.' 
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To  WASH — iovAva, — This  verb  may  be  referred  to  the  Sr.  verbal  root 
dkdv,  *  to  cleanse,  to  be  clean  or  pure.'  Aor.  tovidm  and  tovghidm : 
tovi6m  mo  shord  kerald,  *  I  have  washed  my  scabby  head ;'  todvaman 
(mid.  voice),  '  I  wash  myself,'  used  for  the  Gr.  vlnwuat,  loio/aat,  nXw- 
poftai :  so  keris  ?  todvaman^  *  what  art  thou  doing  ?  I  am  washing 
myself;'  tovdva  me  yismatOy  *I  wash  my  linen;'  iovdd,  *  washed:' 
iovde  yUm^ta^  *•  washed  linen.' 

Water — pani,  pai;*  Br.,  pagnee;  Bor.,  pani, — The  Sr.  adj.  pdniya^ 
from  pdy  *  to  drink,'  signifies  *  anything  fit  to  drink,  potable,'  and  con- 
sequently *  water.'  Water  is  also  termed  pdya^  from  the  same  root 
pd.  Demon  kkandi  pant,  *  give  me  a  little  water ;'  sudrS  pani,  *  cool 
water.' 

To  WATER — paniddva, — A  compound  verb,  from  the  above  and  ddva^ 
'I  give.'  The  verb  has  been  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks  and 
Turks:  the  former  often  say  dlda  yegdv,  instead  ofnotll^ta;  the  Turks, 
SH  veririm^  for  ickirmek. 

To  WEEP — rovdva ;  Bor.,  orobar, — ^Both  these  words  I  am  inclined  to 
refer  to  the  Sr.  verbal  root  rw,  *  to  cry,  to  make  a  noise,  to  yell,  to 
shriek.'  Compare  virdva^  *  sound,  noise ;'  virdvin,  *  shouting,  weep- 
ing, crying.'  Weeping  with  howling  and  yelling,  amongst  barbarous 
people,  is  an  ordinary  phenomenon,  on  all  occasions  where  the  exhi- 
bition of  sorrow  is  necessary  or  official.  The  initial  o  in  Borrow  is 
euphonic.  O  rakl6  rovela,  *  the  child  cries ;'  sard  dives  rovela^  *  all 
day  he  cries.' 

Weight — vdria, — This  term,  usual  among  the  Gypsy  blacksmiths,  is 
applied  to  the  hammer  which  beats  the  heated  iron.  It  is  from  the 
Gr.  §d^?^  *  weight,'  from  which  comes  /^a?©,  '  to  strike.' 

Well — kkanink,  kkaink ;  Bor.,  puiar. — These  words  differ  so  much 
from  each  other  that  they  cannot  be  referred  to  the  same  origin. 
My  own  are  from  the  Sr.  Man,  *to  dig,  to  delve,'  whence  the  Gr. 
/a/jroi.  From  this  archetypal  root  khan  probably  comes  the  Lat. 
canaliSy  and  also  cunieulus,  denoting  *the  hare'  and  *a  mine'  (Bopp). 
Compare  from  the  same  root  the  Sr.  adj.  khanaka^  '  whatever  pertains 
to  digging,  •  and  to  making  canals  and  wells,'  whence  the  present 
khanink  and  kkaink,  denoting  *  whatever  is  dug,'  and  consequently 
'a  well.'  The  use  of  an  adjective  for  a  substantive  is  extremely  com- 
mon. Borrovf^^  puiar  I  regard  as  Spanish,  or  rather  as  from  the  Lat. 
puteus^  and  not,  as  he  explains  it^  as  from  pdtdla. 

Well — laches, — An  adverb,  from  lachd,  *  good.'  Laches  isi,  '  it  is  well ;' 
po  laches,  *  better:'  po  lachSs  isdm,  *I  am  better;'  nandi  but  lachiSy 
*  it  is  not  very  well ;'  po  lachSs  tejas,  *  it  is  better  for  thee  to  go.' 

What — so. — This  term,  the  neuter  of  the  interrogative  pronoun  kon,  is 
used  precisely  as  the  Eng. '  what.'  The  following  phrases  will  explain 
it :  so  terSsa  ?  *  what  hast  thou '  (i.  e.  *  what  is  the  matter  with  thee ')  ? 
so  kamha  ?  *  what  dost  thou  wish  ?' 

Wheel — asdn. — Compare  Sr.  ara,  *  the  spoke  or  radius  of  a  wheel.' 
The  change  of  r  into  s  is  extremely  common,  not  only  in  Sr.,  but  in 
many  other  languages. 


'  Pony,  paniot  *  wawer.* "    Amdt,  p.  867. 
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Whklp — ruhmd, — ^This  term  k  uaed  ibr  the  yonng  of  dogs ;  Gr.  ax^fu 
9og^  Mod.  Gr.  axvAdxufy,  It  seems  to  me  to  be  related  to  the  Sr.  rti A, 
*  to  grow,  to  be  produced  or  become  manifest,  to  be  bora.'  /  chuJdi 
penghids  panj  ruhoniy  *•  the  bitch  has  produced  five  whelps.' 

When — k&nna. — Compare  Sr.  had/i^  *  when.'  K&nna  kanashes  f  *  when 
wilt  thou  go  ?'  k&nna  kamuld  f  *'  when  will  he  die  ?'  hanna  kinghian-^ 
Ub?  ^when  didst  thou  buy  itf  k&ntia  kamabiiU  ^when  will  she  be 
delivered'  (i.  e.,  *of  a  child')? 

Whence — katdr. — ^Intimately  related  to  the  pron.  ilofi  and  fa,  *who' 
and  '  which.'  The  final  tar  is  the  ablative  particle  (see  Section  V). 
Kalar  all6  amare  fnan^h  ?  '  whence  came  our  men  ?*  katdr  avha  f 
*•  whence  comest  thou  ?'  katdr  anghidn  te  romnid  /  '  whence  didst 
thou  bring  tlij  wife  V  katdr  allidn  ?  *  whence  hast  thou  come  V 

Where — kdrin. — ^Also  related  to  the  interrogative  pron.  koriy  'who/ 
JCdrin  kamajes  ?  *  where  wilt  thou  go  I'  kdrin  isi  torom?  'where  is 
thy  husband?'  kdrin  jesa?  'where  art  thou  going?'  It  b  used  at 
times  as  the  Italians  use  their  ove :  takkidra  kamovdv  ti  pdlin  (Gr. 
7t6Uv)  kdrin  ta  isi  to  dat,  '  tomorrow  I  shall  go  to  the  city,  where  also 
thy  father  is.' 

White — j:am6  ;  Bor.,  pamo,  pame. — ^The  origin  of  this  term,  so  com- 
mon among  all  the  Gypsies,  is  extremely  obscure.  Borrow  defines 
pamo  ^^blaneoy  Sr.pandu,^^  This  term,  pdndUj  well  known  in  the 
history  of  India  as  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  Pandava  race, 
means  also  '  white,  yellow,  jaundice.'  I  see  no  relation  between  the 
Sr.  and  Gypsy  terms.  Pam6  manrdy  '  white  bread ;  o  yik  kal6y  o 
yik  pamdy  *'  the  one  black,  the  other  white.' 

Who — kon, — This  is  evidently  the  Sr.  ka,  neut.  itim,  which,  with  slight 
variations,  is  found  in  most  of  the  Indo-European  languages.  Kctn 
dinids  e  chukSl  ?  '  who  struck  the  dog  V  kalhkoro  isi  o  ker  f  '  whose 
is  the  house?'  kaliste  basket  'near  whom?'  ta  kales?  'and  whom T 
These  examples  show  that  the  oblique  cases  of  this  pronoun  are  ex- 
tremely irregular,  and  are  far  from  resembling  the  declination  of  the 
Sr.  klm^  To  kon  is  related  the  relative  ita  and  Are,  which  is  ex- 
tremely Qon^raon  with  the  Gypsies,  and  used  as  the  Italians  use  their 
che,  and  tha  Mod.  Gr.  their  nov^  relative  pronouns  that  have  lost  both 
gender  and  njimbcr.  A  few  illustrations  will  give  the  reader  a  clear 
idea  of  this  pronoun :  ki  ov  kaiH^  '  and  he  who  is ;'  ta  i  romnia  ka 
dukhena^  'and  the  women  that  love;'  gdvore  ka  kamil^  'all  that  he 
desired ;'  okd  gorkipS  ka  na  kamita  te  kerSn  tuke^  '  whatever  evil  that 
thou  dost  not  desire  they  should  do  to  thee ;'  lachd  o  manush  ka  ha- 
madU  tut,  '  huppy  (good)  the  man  who  will  give  thee.' 

Why — sditke, — ReUted  to  «>,  *  what,'  the  neuter  of  the  interr.  pron.,  with 
the  particle  ke,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  treating  of  the  cases  (Sec- 
tion V).  Sdske  allidn f  'why  did  they  come?'  sd^ke puehSia?  'why 
dost  thou  ask  ?'  sdske  isdnas  otid  ?  '  why  were  ye  there  ?' 

Widow — pivli, — ^This  appears  to  be  a  corrupted  form  of  the  Sr.  vidhavd^ 
'  a  widow.'  It  is  found  more  x>r  less  altered  in  many  cognate  dialects : 
compare  Pers.  bevOy  '  widow,'  Lat  vidua,  Germ,  wittwe,  £ng.  widow. 

Wife — romni;  Br.,  mihmnee;  Bor.,  romt. — ^For  the  explanation  of 
these  terms,  see  arpsr^    Mr.  Brown's  nUlomnee  should  be  written 
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flit  romnij  ^  my  wife.'  So  gentle  is  the  pToniiDciation  of  the  liquids, 
that  whoever  is  not  somewhat  conversant  with  the  idiom  easily  falls 
into  such  mistakes. 

Wife's  BROTfiSR — solo. — 

Wife's  sister — mIu — This  term  may  be  referred  to  the  Sr.  fdlin^  *  be- 
longing to  a  house,  domestic,'  from  fdloj  *  a  house.'  We  have  in  En^. 
domesiicj  and  Fr.  domestique,  ^  a  servant,'  while  the  term  domesticui  is 
properly  *  any  one  belonging  to  a  house.'  The  Gypsies,  who  arc  in 
the  habit  of  living  together  in  such  numbers,  must  naturally  have 
been  inclined  to  give  such  names  to  members  of  a  &mily. 

WiKD — ^xUvdL — ^This  is  used  for  the  Gr.  dvsfiog,  which  at  present  is 
mostly  applied  to  mean  '  a  strong  wind,  a  gale.'  It  is  difficult  to  give 
any  satisfactory  etymology  of  it,  although  it  appears  to  be  of  Hindu 
origin.  Terila  palvdl^  Mt  has  (i.  e.  Uhere  is')  wind;'  palvdl  but^ 
'strong  wind.'  The  word  is  often  used  for  Hhe  atmosphere,  air:'  ti 
ptUvdl  vuehesy  *  high  in  the  air.' 

WiKB — mol;*  Br.,  mol;  Bor.,  moL — ^The  similarity  of  these  terms 
makes  their  etymology  plain.  Borrow  says  the  word  mol  is  ^*  a  pure 
Persian  word."  It  is  true  the  Persian  word  for  wine  is  mol,  but  the 
Persians  and  Gypsies  both  derive  it  from  the  Sr.  madku^  Gr.  fiid^v 
and  fiih^  *  an  intoxicating  drink,'  Lat.  mel^  Lithnan.  madus^  Slav,  med^ 
and  Bulg.  met  ICamSsa  te  mol  ?  *  dost  thou  wish  wine  also  ?'  shudld 
moL,  *  sour  wine.' 

WiNo — fnJk, — Compare  Sr.  pakshaj  *  a  wing.'  The  Gypsies  give  this 
denomination  indifferently  either  to  the  wing  or  to  feathers,  like  the 
Gr.  Tuegby^  *  feather,  wing.'  Plur.  pakd,  Te  sas  charie  (Turk,  chari) 
te  ierel  pak  o  man^uhy  ^  if  it  were  possible  that  man  should  have 
wings ;'  ta  dinidmles  ti  pak,  *  and  I  struck  it  on  the  wing.' 

WiHTER — vent — I  have  spoken  of  the  term  iv,  *snow,'  elsewhere,  as 
from  the  kima  of  the  Hindus.  The  Sr.  adj.  himaiHint  is  *  cold,  freez- 
ing, chilly,  frosty.'  As  in  the  word  iv,  *  snow,'  the  initial  aspirate 
was  dropped,  so  in  this  word  the  vowel  also,  and  the  word  thus  mu- 
tilated is  now  in  use  among  all  the  Gypsies. 

To  WISH — hamdva;  Bor.,  camelar. — This  verb  is  the  Sr.  kam^  *  to  desire, 
to  love ;'  kdma  is  the  Cupid  of  the  Latins,  the  ^(»»g  of  the  Greeks. 
This  verb  among  the  Gypsies  is  used  whenever  they  intend  to  express 
desire,  wish,  4>r  love,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  definitions  gene- 
rally given  to  the  Sr.  root.  Borrow  defines  camelar  *  to  love,  Sp. 
amar.^  I  have  placed  it  with  my  own  word,  as  it  is  evidently  the 
same  verb,  proceeding  from  the  same  original.  In  treating  of  the 
derivation  of  the  tenses,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  verb, 
as  an  auxiliary  forming  the  future.  It  is  there  that  its  signification 
becomes  extremely  clear.  So  kameea?  'what  dost  thou  wish?' 
alcand  kamdna  te  ekikliovin^  *  now  they  wish  to  learn ;'  kamdva  te 
desman^  *  I  wish  thee  to  give  me ;'  kamdvcUes :  so  kamakeres  lee  ?  '  I 
wish  him'  (i.  c.  *I  have  need  of  him'):  *what  art  thou  to  do  with 
him?'  avdives  kamdva  tejav  to  rSz^  'today  I  wish  to  go  to  the  vine- 
yard ;'  ka  na  kamiea  te  kerin  titke^  *  which  thou  dost  not  wish  that 
they  shonld  do  to  thee.' 

•  "  JfoUti,  *  Yin:  "    VaiUant,  p.  869. 
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Within — andre ;  Bor.,  andre,  enre, — This  is  evidently  from  the  Sr. 
antavy  *in,  within,  between.'  In  compound  words  its  signification  is 
'internal,  interior.'  But  andre  ti  puv,  *deep  into  the  earth'  ^lit. 
*  much  within ') ;  jdva  andre,  *  I  go  in,  I  enter ;'  andrdl,  *  from  within,' 
Hautfsf :  andrdl  akata  ti  pdlin  (Gr.  ndliy)^  *  from  within  the  city ;' 
Mod.  Gr.  ctnd  fiiaa  dn6  r^v  ndliy. 

Without — bi — ^This  negative  particle  is  extremely  common,  and  co^ 
responds  to  the  Sr.  vi,  a  preposition  signifying  separation  or  di^nnc- 
tion.  The  Slavonic  is  extremely  fond  of  this  particle,  to  which  it 
has  added  a  z,  forming  bez  ;  as  glas\  *  voice,  echo,'  bezpl&^iy,  *  with- 
out a  voice,  mute ;'  io</,  *  Gk»d ;'  bezhdzn^y,  *  atheist,  aheoq^  It  exists 
in  the  Persian  6?,  ^without,'  generally  corresponding  to  the  Lat.  sine^ 
and  denoting  absence  or  want:  as,  bi  ab^  'without  water;'  hi  edeb^ 
•without  civility,  uncultivated.'  We  have  noticed  it  among  the 
Gypsy  verbs :  see  to  sell,  bikndva.  It  is  used  with  adjectives :  as 
uckardd,  *  covered,'  buchardd  {bi-uchardd),  *  uncovered ;'  namporeme^ 
•sick,'  binamporeme,  'healthy;'  bimakavdd^  'not  painted;'  bizoraM, 
'not  strong;'  bilindraldy  'not  sleeping;'  bibaktald,  'not  fortunate.' 
When  bi  is  united  to  nouns  .and  pronouns,  these  are  constantly  in  the 
genitive  case  of  both  numbers:  as  bi  skerhkoro^  'without  a  head* 
(i.  e.  'a  fool');  bi  love^koro^  'without  salt;'  bi  mashkoro,  'without 
meat ;'  bi  lovenghoro,  *  without  money ;'  bi  gotidkoro, '  without  mind ;' 
bi  balamenghoro,  '  without  Greeks ;'  bi  khorakkSnghoro^  '  without 
Turks;'  bi  vast&ngkoro,  'without  hands'  (i.  e.  'workmen').  With 
pronouns :  bi  mdngoro^  '  without  me ;'  bi  oleskoro^  '  without  him ;'  bi 
Idkeri,  amSngharo^  tumengkoro,  'without  her,  us,  you.' 

Wolf — ruv  ;  Bor.,  orioz^  arvje,  luey, — The  first  two  terms  seem  to  be 
related  to  the  Sr.  verbal  root  rtt,  which  I  have  noticed  in  speaking  of 
the  verb  to  wbep.  This  verb,  among  the  Hindus,  gives  origin  to  two 
names  of  animals,  in  imitation  of  their  sounds :  rtiru,  *  a  sort  of  deer,' 
and  ruvathuy '  sound,  noise,  a  cock.'  I  see  no  difficulty  in  supposing 
th'at  the  Gypsies  may  have  applied  it  to  the  wolf,  an  animal  remarka- 
ble for  howling,  which  is  one  of  .the  most  common  significations  of 
the  verb  ru.  The  third  form  of  Borrow,  luey,  seems  to  be  of  Spanish 
origin :  compare  lobo,  *a  wolf.' 

Woman — romni;  Br.,  rumenee. — See  oypst. 

Wood — kasht,  kash  ;  Bor.,  casian, — Related  to  the  Sr.  kdshtay  *  wood-* 
Borrow's  casian  may  correspond  to  the  adj.  kdaktin,  '  woody.'  Kasi 
is  used  for  '  a  stick :'  dinidsman  kastSsa,  '  he  struck  me  with  a  stick.* 
This  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  without  the  final  t,  as  kash,  and 
most  of  the  Greek  Gypsies  pronounce  it  kas. 

Wool — pos6ni. — In  want  of  a  better  derivation,  I  propose  for  this  word 
the  Sr.  verbal  root  punk,  '  to  cherish,  to  nurture.' 

Word — lav, — Compare  Sr.  lap, '  to  speak,  to  utter ;'  lapana,  *  the  month, 
talking.'  I  have  not  observed  in  the  Gypsy  language  any  other  traces 
of  this  Sr.  verb,  which  has  given  to  the  Indo-European  languages  so 
many  terms.  As  the  Hindus  have  denominated  the  month  lapana^ 
as  the  instrument  of  talking,  so  also  have  the  Persians  their  let,  the 
Romans  labiuniy  labrum,  and  the  Greeks  hilog  and  haUut,  by  the  change 
of  p  to  I,  Lav,  plur.  lavd,  is  well  known  to  all  the  Gypsies.  Kope- 
ndv  tiike  yek  lav,  '  I  will  tell  thee  a  word ;'  lav  romani^ '  Gypsy  words.' 
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Worm — kermd  ;  Bor.,  cremen, — Compare  Sr.  krimi,  written  also  krimi 
and  kramiy  *  worm,  insect.'  It  has  also  the  signification  of  the  Gr. 
3««i'P,  which  is  applied  exclusively  to  intestinal  worms.  By  some 
Gypsies  the  word  is  pronounced  ghennd. 

To  WRITE — grafdva, — I  have  noted  this  word  merely  to  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Gypsies  have  introduced  Gr.  words  into  their  idiom, 
by  giving  them  a  Gypsy  form.  Grafdva  (Gr.  ye^<jM"),  *I  write;'  aor. 
grafgkidm  (ly^a^a),  *  I  have  written.'  It  would  be  useless  to  note 
the  nnmerous  instances  of  such  words  which  the  Gypsies  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greeks.  Their  origin  is  generally  very  evident. 
Some  are  distorted,  because  borrowed  from  terms  which  the  Greeks 
themselves  have  corrupted  :  so  dialezdva^  •  I  select,'  from  dwUyui,  pro- 
Dounced  by  us  often  Sialifyi,  They  have  adopted  another  form  of 
verbs  similar  to  those  in  use  among  the  people  with  whom  they  inter- 
mingle :  thus  kholUerdva,  *  I  am  angry,^  lit.  *  I  have  bile,'  from  the 
Gr.  zolii  and  tlieir  own  verb  terdva,  *  to  have ;'  also  khoUdzava^  *  I  am 
angry,'  Gr.  x^Ud^ofiat^  '  to  be  angry :'  hence  kholiniakoro^  *  angry.' 
KkoUterdva  is  common  among  them. 

Y. 

Year — bersh  ;  Bor.,  herji, — Both  these  words  are  from  Sr.  varsha,  *  rain, 
the  rainy  season,  year,'  from  the  root  vrish^  *  to  be  wet,  to  moisten.' 
The  term  was  first  applied  to  the  rains,  then  to  the  season  in  which 
the  rains  were  prevalent,  and  in  course  of  time  to  the  year  itself. 
This  use  of  'rainy  season'  for  'year'  is  corroborated  by  the  usage  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  other  northern  nations,  who  reckoned  by  win- 
ters instead  of  years.  Both,  of  course,  were  struck  by  circumstances 
peculiar  to  their  own  climate.  Keti  hershinghoro  id  ?  *  of  how  many 
years  (i.  e.  *how  old')  is  he?'  keti  bersh  kergkidn  to  rashdif  *how 
many  years  was  he  (lit.  *  did  he  make ')  with  the  teacher  (priest)  ?' 

Yesterday — yich  ;  Bor.,  callicaste. — I  leave  to  philologists  to  determine 
whether  this  term  bears  any  relation  to  the  Sr.  Aycw,  *  yesterday.' 
Tieh  penghids  mdnghe^  *  yesterday  was  said  to  me ;'  yickavh,  *  day 
before  yesterday,'  composed  of  yich  and  aver^  yaver,  *  other,'  which 
latter  term  I  have  explained  in  its  proper  place :  yickaver  o  kurkd^ 
'day  before  yesterday,  (which  was)  Sunday;'  poyichaver^  with  the 
comparative  part,  po^  *  two  days  before  yesterday,'  Gr.  dvxlnqoxt^Bg, 

Yet,  STILL — ackdi, — Achdi  hut  kamadikesy  'yet  more  thou  wilt  see;' 
achdi  chor  eketane,  'and  other  thieves  together;'  achdi  paldl^  'still 
more  backwards :'  for  this  phrase  another,  po  polalSstey  is  frequently 
used ;  achdi  lav  romane,  '  still  more  Gypsy  words.' 

YoUKo — tem<5,  yemd  ;  Br.,  yertiee;  Bor.,  demd, — This  is  the  Sr.  tamna, 
•young.'  It  is  often  pronounced  yfrwd,  or  rather,  the  pronunciation 
of  /  so  much  resembles  that  of  y  that  to  all  purposes  it  can  be  writ- 
ten with  this  semivowel.  The  Sr.  yuvan,  '  young,'  which  is  found  in 
many  Indo-European  languages,  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  in  the 
Gypsy  idiom.  A  diminutive  form  of  temd  is  temord,  '  a  youngster.' 
Temd  is  principally  used  in  opposition  to  phurd  or  purd^  '  old.' 
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SECTION  IV. 

Comparative  Phonology  of  the  Gypsy  Language. 

1.  Vowels. 

These  are  five :  a,  e,  t,  o,  u.  The  union  of  many  vowels  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  Gypsy  language.  Of  diphthongs 
there  are  almost  none.  In  verbs  of  the  middle  voice  occurs  the 
combination  to,  resulting  from  the  blending  of  o  and  a:  as  mal- 
iS-avdva,  maUiovdva.  So  also  in  the  formation  of  abstract  nouns : 
pamavo,  pamavotpi,  'friendship;'  bandlS,  bandloipS,  *band.'  The 
reader  cannot  but  have  observed  the  rarity  of  other  combinations 
of  a  like  character  in  the  Vocabulary.  Terms  such  as  ndi\  *  nail/ 
mux,  *  mouth/  are  not  diphthongs :  the  vowel  of  the  final  syllable 
has  merely  dropped  its  aspirate.  The  distinction  of  the  vowels 
into  long  and  snort  is  diflScult  to  be  determined.  So,  too,  in 
modern  Greek,  where  in  most  cases  such  distinctions  are  of  no 
practical  value :  o  and  qi  have  a  similar  sound ;  only  the  accent 
seems  at  times  to  occasion  a  prolongation  of  the  sound  of  a 
vowel.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  noted  with  accuracy  all 
the  accents  upon  the  Gypsy  vowels. 

A. — This  vowel,  which  represents  the  Sr.  a  and  d,  seems  to 
have  but  one  simple  sound. 

A  is  retained  unaltered  in  many  words:  as  Sr.  mant^Aa, 
'man,'*  G.  manush;  Sr.  angdra,  *coal,'  G.   angdr;  Sr.  naJcha, 

*  nail,'  G.  ndi. 

It  is  frequently  changed  to  e;  as  Sr.  cferpan,  *ten,'  G.  desk; 
Sr.  rasa,  Haste,'  G.  r&,  'grape;'  Sr,  nava,  *new,'  G.  nev6]  Sr. 
Kara,  *as8,'  G.  Idler;  Sr.  tola,  *  ground,'  G.  fefe,  *down;'  Sr.  Umi- 
na,  *  young,'  G.  tem6. 

The  Gypsies  of  Spain  are  fond  of  adding  an  initial  a  to  words 
beginning  with  r:  as  eresia  (Turk.  Gyp.  res),  *  vineyard;'  aro- 
shai  (T.  G.  rashdi),  *  priest;'  orobar  (T.  G.  rovdva),  *to  weep,'  etc 
Here  in  Turkey,  I  have  noted  this  initial  a  in  arakdva,  'to  guard,' 
and  in  aratti,  *  tonight'  Both,  however,  may  justly  be  referred 
to  Sr.  words  which  have  this  initial  a  as  an  actual  component 
member. 

The  final  a  of  the  Sr.  adjectives  and  participles  is  invariably 
changed  to  o,  and  strongly  accented:  as  Sr.  kdla,  *  black,'  G. 
kal6;  Sr.  uchcha,  *high,'  G.  uch6;  Sr.  matta,  *glad,'  G.  mait6, 

*  drunk;'  Sr.  topto,  *  burning,' G.  to«(5,  *warm;'  Sr.  sanwa,  *slim,' 
G.  sannd;  Sr.  kritta,  *cut,'  G.  khurdS,  *  small;'  Sr.  gushka,  *dry,' 
G.  shuko;  Sr.  jpilrto,  'full,'  G.  perdS;  Sr.  jpurtfna,* old,'  G.  pura- 
no;  Sr.  mnto,* mortal,'  G.  merdS,  *sick.' 

*  When  both  Sanskrit  Mid  Gjpsy  terms  have  the  same  significatioD,  I  have  noted 
only  that  of  the  Sanskrit.     In  other  cases  I  write  both. 
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Also  in  other  words  it  is  changed  to  o;  as  Sr.  shash^  *six/  G. 
shov;  Sr.  gaga,  'rabbit,'  G.  sJioshSL 

E. — E  is  more  constant:  as  Sr.  deva^  *God/  G.  devel;  Sr.  ehiy 
'  one,'  G.  yek. 

L — /  and  ni  are  the  most  usual  terminations  of  Gypsy  femi- 
nine nouns:  chukel, ' dog,' c/m^(^)Zi, ' bitch ;^'  devil,  'God,'  dev{e)Ji, 
'goddess;'  grasi,  *  horse,'  grastni,  *mare;'  rom^  'Gypsy,'  romni^ 

*  Gypsy  woman ;'  kher,  'ass,'  kJiemij  'she-ass;'  manush,  'man,' 
manushnij  *  woman ;' ^rwruv,  'oXj^^wrwvm,  *^cow;'*  jjZaZ,  'brother,' 
plani^  sister.f 

In  numerous  Gypsy  words  the  i  and  t  of  the  Sanskrit  remain 
unchanged:  as  Sr.  dvi,  'two/  G.  dui;  Sr.  tri^  'three/  G.  tri; 
Sr.rdtn\  'night,'  Q.  aratd,  'tonight;'  Sr.  ^i7<,  'sound,'  G.  ghili, 
'song;'  Sr.  (^Aur?,  'knife,'  Gi.churi;  Sr.  pdniya^  'potable,'  G. 
pant,  'water.' 

The  Sr.  vowel  r,  or  n,  undergoes  many  changes,  which  are  of 
much  importance  in  the  study  of  the  Gypsy  language,,  and  in  the 
explanation  and  philosophical  analysis  of  the  verbs,  and  also 
extremelv  interesting.  Ri  is  changed  to  n  in  Sr.  riksha^  '  bear,' 
G.  rkhim: — to  ro  in  ^r.jdmdtri^  'son-in-law,'  QcjarmUrS: — to  ru 
in  Sr.  irig{day  '  trident,'  G.  trushtU,  turshuL 

In  the  verbal  roots,  ri  or  ri  is  changed  to  ar  or  er  in  Sr.  dri\ 
*to  be  'afraid,'  G.  dardva;  Sr.  win,  'to  die,*^G.  merdva ;  Sr.  krij 
'to  make,'  G.  kerdva;  Sr.  pri,  'to  fill,'  G.  perdva: — to  t7  in  Sr.  gri, 

*  to  sound,'  G.  ghilidva. 

0. — ^No  precise  rales  can  be  given  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
this  vowel,  for  it  i»  often  left  ta  the. option  of  the  speaker  to  use 
either  the  o  or  the  u  in  a  great  number  of  words.  With  the 
exception  of  the  final  o,  the  common  characteristic  of  the  masc. 
gender  amon^  the  Gypsies,  this  vowel  usually  corresponds  with 
the  Sr.  u  andii.-  as  Sr.  miirti,  'matter,'  G.  morti,  'leather;'  Sr. 
d&ra,  'distant,'  G.  dur;  Sr.  6Ail,  'earth,'  G.  phuv. 

It  also  represents  the  Sr.  a:  as  Sr.  chandra,  'moon,'  G.  chon; 
Sr.  madhiLj  'sweet,'  G.  mol,  'honey:' — or  the  Sr.  o.-  as  Sr.  hbhirn^ 
'desirous,'  G.  Ivbni^  lobnij  'harlot;'  Sr.  foAa,  'red,'  G.  lol6: — or 
the  Sr.  i:  as  Sr.  krimij  *  worm,*^  G.  kermo. 

The  final  o  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  participles  is  changed  to  i, 
whenever  abstract  substantives  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  the 
particle  2»  or  pen:  as  kalo,  'black,'  kalipe,  'blackness,  excommu- 

*  ProDOOBoed  alao  gtammni, 

t  I  bave  heard  Gypsies,  extremely  ignorant  of  iBeir  language,  making  no  dtstinc- 
tkm  between  the  raasealine  and  feminine  of  adjectives,  saying  kali  {fern,)  for  kalo 
(maacA  *  black;'  iemi  for  temo.  These  were  all  Moslem  Gipsies,  speaking  the 
Turkisli,  in  whkih  language  the  adiectiyes,  as  in  English,  have  a  single  ttirmtnation 
for  both  senders.  Those  in  the  habit  of  frequently  speaking  their  language  never 
make  tudi  blunders ;  they  are  extremely  attentive  to  all  thetr  generic  terminations. 
VOL.  VII.  30 
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nication-/  viaU6^  *  drunk,' T/wxtttpc,  'drunkenness;'  iaJU6,  'warm/ 
tattipe,  *heat;*  moi5,  *dead/  meripe,  *death;'  phurS,  'old,'  phuripi 
'old  age;'  ZacA<5,  *good,'  lachipi,  *  goodness,  alms;'  pirS,  *fooC 
piripi,  *gait;'  shuchd,  *  clean,' fiAt^tpe,  'cleanliness.' 

This  rule  suflTers  exception :  as  in  kaml6,  '  perspiring, '  kamlioipe, 
'perspiration;'  bandlS,  'bound,'  bandlioipe^  'band;'  pamavo, 
'friend,'  pamavoipe,  'friendship;'  loshanSj  'rejoicing,'  loafumoypij 
'joy;'  tatlOj  'warm,'  tabioipe,  'heat' 

U. — This  vowel  is  extremely  common ;  it  is  a  favorite  sound 
with  all  the  Gypsies,  whether  Moslem  or  Christian.  It  is  often 
pronomiced  o.  It  represents  the  Sr.  o  in  Sr.  go,  'ox,'  G.  gmruv: 
Sr.  lobhint,  'desiring,  G.  lubnt: — the  Sr.  u  in  Sr.  manusha,  'man,' 
G.  manush;  Sr.  sukara,  'benevolent,'  G.  sukdr,  'beautiful;'  Sr. 
purOy  'former,'  Q.phur6,  'old;'  Sr.  uchcha,  'high,'  G.  tichd;  Sr. 
pangu,  '  lame,'  G.  panko, 

2.    COMSONAMTS. 

K — Very  common  in  the  Gypsy  language.  It  is  often  the 
unaltered  representative  of  the  Sanskrit  S:  as  in  Sr.  kdla,  'black,' 
G.kal6;  Sr.  kan,  'to  shine,'  G.  kan,  kam,  'sun;'  Sr.  kdshtha^ 
'wood,'  G.  kasht;  Sr.  kri^  'to  make,'  G.  kei-dva;  Sr.  ArtW, 
'  worm,'  G.  kermS. 

It  is  changed  into  /  in  kuri,  '  a  colt,'  pronounced  frequently 
furi ;  or  to  aA,  in  Sr.  kat^  '  to  sound,'  G.  ghelava,  '  to  play  oil 
instruments.' 

It  is  assimilated  to  the  following  consonant,  as  in  Sr.  rakta^ 
•red,'G.  ra«,  'blood.' 

It  frequently  becomes  a  very  gentle  aspirate :  as  in  Sr.  fewa, 
'cough,'  G.  has;  Sr.  kuh,  'to  surprise,'  G.  hohaimpi,  khohaimpe, 
'a  lie;'  Sr.  kritta,  'cut,'  G.  hirdS,  'dwarfish;'  Sr.  feinrf,  'to  itch,' 
G.  handiovdva,  hanjiov&va,  *  to  scratch.' 

Ksh. — This  compound  consonant  of  the  Sanskrit  is  very  con- 
stant in  its  transformation,  and  may  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  true 
etymology  of  many  Gypsy  words.  It  does  not  appear  in  the 
proper  Gypsy  language,  and  the  Gypsies  never  employ  it  except 
m  ksiMbi,  'tongs.  In  speaking  Greek,  they  pronounce  {  as  the 
Greeks  do.  This  consonant  generally  becomes  a  simple  i;  as 
in  Sr.  drdkshd,  '  grapes,'  G.  drak ;  Sr.  aksha,  '  eye,'  G.  yak ;  Sr. 
ydkshf  'to  sacrifice,'  G.  yak,  'fire;'  Sr.  riiksha,  'tree,'  G.  nei;  Sr. 
makshikd,  'fly,'  G.  makid;  Sr.  draksh,  'to  preserve,'  G.  arakdv^ 
'guard;'  Sr.  fifeA,  'to  learn,' G.  ^AtfeEva;  §r.  kshtra,  'milk,'G. 
kerdij  '  cheese ;'  Sr.  akshna,  '  time,'  G.  akand,  '  now ;'  Sr.  wafeA, 
'to  go,'  G.  rwk&va,  'to  pass;'  Sr.  maksh,  'to  mix,'  G.  makdva^ 
'to paint;'  St. paksha,  'wing,'  Q.pdk. 

Ii  my  etymology  of  bashno,  '  a  cock,'  as  from  pakshin,  be  true, 
then  this  would  be  an  exception  to  the  above  rule. 
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•t  Dl — This  Sanskrit  consonant  often  retains  in  the  Gypsy  its 
strong  aspirated  sound,  like  that  of  the  Mi  of  the  Arabs  and 
Torks:  as  in  Sr.  khanaka,  'digging,'  G.  khaink^  *  well ;'  Sr.  khan- 
din,  'divided/  Q.khandi,  *  a  little;'  St.  khan,  *  to  dig,'  Q.khat&va; 
Sr.  khani,  *  a  mine,'  G.  khdv,  *a  hole ;'  Sr.  khdd,  *  to  eat,'  G.  khdva. 

It  is  at  times  dopped,  or  very  gently  aspirated :  as  in  Sr.  nakha, 
'nail,'  G.  ndi;  Sr.  gdkha^  *  vegetable,'  G.  shah,  *  cabbage;'  Sr. 
imJcha,  *  mouth,'  G.  mui. 

It  is  changed  to  &  in  Sr.  duhkha,  '  pain,'  G.  dvk, 

0. — This  retains  generally  its  proper  Sanskrit  sound :  as  in  Sr. 
gan,  *  to  count,'  G.  gJiendva ;  Sr.  gara,  *  poison,'  G.  gher,  *  itch ;' 
Sr.  gras,  *  to  eat,'  G.  grast^  *  horse ;'  Sr.  angdra,  *coal,'  G.  angdr. 

It  is  changed  to  A  in  agdra,  *  house,'  G.  ker. 

Ch. — Is  generally  retained  unchanged :  as  in  Sr.  char,  *  to  eat,' 
G.  chardva,  *to  graze;'  Sr.  chush,  *to  suck,'  G.  chucM,  *  breast;' 
Sr.  cAwTwA,  *  to  kiss,'  Gc.churai,  *kiss;'  Sr.  cAtfc,  *  to  obstruct,'  G. 
chik,  *mud.' 

It  is  changed  to  its  cognate  guttural  k  in  Sr.  much,  *  to  release,' 
G.  mukdzHi ;  Sr.  pach,  '  to  cook,'  G.  pekdva.  It  becomes  simple  s 
in  St,  chush,  *to  suck,'  G.  sut,  *milk;'  Sr.chatur,  *four,'  G.  tshtdr. 

CWl — ^This  consonant  is  pronounced  like  simple  cfi:  as  Sr. 
chhtnna,  'divided,'  G.  chindva,  *to  cut;' Sr.  chhurt,  'knife,'  G. 
diuri;  Sr.  chliard,  'to  vomit,'  G.  chaUdva;  Sr.  tuchchha,  'empty,' 
0.  chucho. 

J. — ^This  letter  retains  its  genuine  Sanskrit  sound:  as  in  Sr.  jfid, 
'to  know,'  G.  jandva;  Sr.  jiv,  'to  live,'  G.  jivdva;  Sr.  jdmdiri, 
*  son-in-law,'  G.  jamuird. 

T,  Th^  p. — These  consonants  are  pronounced  like  t  and  d:  as 
in  Sr.  paia,  'cloth,'  G.  ixito,  'garment;'  Sr.  kdshtjia,  '  wood,'  G. 
kaskt;  Sr.  mund,  'to  snave'  G.  muntdva;  Sr.  anda,  *egg,'  G. 
vanto;  Sr.  ManrfeVi,  'divided,'  G.  khandi,  'little,' 

H. — This  nasal,  also,  is  not  distinguished  from  the  common 
dental  n:  Sr.  gan,  'to  count,'  G.  ghendva;  Sr.  purdnxi,  'old,'  G. 
puraivS. 

T. — When  at  the  end  of  a  word,  this  consonant  is  often  drop- 
ped :  as  in  grast,  '  a  horse,'  also  frequently  pronounced  gras  and 
gra:  kasht,  'wood,'  also  hish;  vast,  'hand,'  also  vas.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly heard,  however,  when  the  following  word  begins  with  a 
vowel :  as  lachS  grast  ist,  '  it  is  a  good  horse.  When  preceded  by 
r,  it  is  pronounced  like  a  pure  d,  as  in  Sr.  pHrta,  '  full,'  G.  perdd. 
At  times  it  is  changed  to  /,  as  in  Sr.  tala,  'earth,'  G.  tele  enid  feU, 
*  downwards.' 

1) — ^This  has  the  sound  of  the  Latin  d:  as  Sr.  dram,  'to  go,' 
•O-  dram,  'road;'  Sr.  ddrava,  'wooden,'  G.  daravin,  'pomegran- 
ate ;'  Sr.  dina,  'distressed,'  G.  denilS,  'fool.' 

It  is  changed  into  gh  in  Sr.  dtVa,  '  day,'  G.  ghives. 
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Dh. — This  Sanskrit  oonsoDant  I  have  not  been  able  to  bear 
among  the  Gypsies.  Whenever  it  oocurs  in  terms  of  Sanskrit 
derivation*  it  is  invariablj  changed  to  d  or  t:  as  in  Sr.  bandh,  'to 
tie,'  G.  banddva ;  Sr.  dhAv^  '  to  deanse,'  G,  iov&va^  *  to  wash ;'  Sn 
dhrita^  'held/  G.  tertiov&ua,  'to  stand.' 

v. — Is  perfectly  similar  to  the  Latin  n. 

P — This  consonant  usually  has  the  sound  of  pr  as  in  Sr. 
pdmya,  'potable/  G.panij ' water ^-^  ST.pa^n^  'winged,^  Q.pat- 
rhi,  'featner.' 

It  is  frequently  changed  to  //  as  in  Sr.  par^  'to  precede/  6. 
furd^  'old  man/  Sr.  pvra,  'city/  Q.  foris^  ' maxket-place /  Sr, 
vdshpa,  ^tear/  G.  dsfcL 

Or  at  times  to  v:  as  in  Sr.  apara,  ^other^'  G.  yavbr;  Sr.  fcipa, 

*  word/  G.  hv. 

Or  it  is  assimilated  to  the  consonant  following  it:  as  in  Sr. 
tapta^  'warm/  G.  taUo;  Sr.  mpta^  ^asleep,'  G.  9oU6;  Sr.  9vapna^ 
'sleep,'  G.  sanno,  'dream.' 

It  IS  changed  to  h:  as  in  Sr.  p6ka^  'grey-haired/  G.  hak6^  'bald  ;* 
Sr.  pUkf  ^  to  inhabit,'  G-  bishdva;  Sr.  prish^  '  to  sprinkle,'  G.  bur- 
shin,  *  rain.' 

B.-^Has  the  sound  of  the  Latin  b:  as  Sr.  bdla^  'haira,^  G.  bal  ; 
Sr.  balin^  ^  strong/  G.  bald,  ^  hog /  Sr.  Jaia,  '  strength,'  G.  naisbali^ 
•'weak/  Sr.  bul^  'to  plunge,'  G.  boldva^  'to  baptize.' 

Bh. — Bh  is  not  a  Gypsy  sound.  In  the  words  of  Sanskrit  ori- 
gin containing  it  it  is  sometimes  changed  to  p:  as  in  Sr.  bhrdtri^ 
'brother/  G.  pra,  pral;    Sr.  bh{i^  ^ earth,'  G.  ptiv;  Sr.  bhara^ 

*  much,'  G.  par6,  '  great;'  Sr.  iAfiftf,  '  dignity^'  G.  puA,  *  business.' 

It  becomes  b  in  Sr.  lobhiut,  'desirous," G.  Ivbni^  'strumpet/  Sn 
bhaflj^  '  to  break,'  G.  bangdva. 

K. — if  is  mostly  pronounced  like  the  Latin  m.  In  a  few  words 
it  is  changed  to  v:  as  Sr.  grdma^  '  a  village,'  G.  gav;  Sr.  n&man^ 
'name/  Xir.  nav;  Sr.  hima^  'snow/  G.  iv. 

T. — Is  frequently  unchanged :  as  Sr.  yQjcs\  '  to  sacrifiee,  G« 
yak,  'fire.' 

It  is  frequently  added  to  words  beginning  with  a  vowel :  as  Sr. 
aksha,  'eye,'  G.  yak;  Sr.  eia,  *one,'  G.  y^;  Sr.  apara,  'other/ 
G.  yaver. 

B — The  Gypsy  r  often  .corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  r;  as  im 
Sr.  rdpya,  'silver,^  G.  rup;  Sr.  rasa^  *  taste, ^  G.  res,  *  vineyard.' 

It  is  frequently  changed  to  Z;  as  in  Sr.  dvdra^  'door,'  G.  dal;^ 
Sr.  chur,  '  to  steal/  G.  cboldva;  Sr.  ogre,  'forwards,'  G.  angU;  Sr. 
gir,  'sound,'  G.  g^AiK,  ^ song /  ST.bkrdtri,  'brother,' G.j^W;  Sr. 
mdra,  '  death,'  G.  mol6:  also  in  Sc  Aram,  ^  to  go/  united  with 
various  prepositions:  as  n^daudva^  'to  go  out/  uklavdva,  'to 
mount' 
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Ib  combinations  of  r  with  another  consonant,  the  r  is  often 
dropped :  as  in  Sr.  qringa^ ' born,'  G.  ahingh;  Sr.  pracJihy  'to  ask,' 
Q.puchdva;  Sr.  ^^  'to hear,'  Qt.ahundva;  Sr.  ^a^riif  'mother- 
in-law,'  G.  shasui;  Sr.  6Aril,  'eyebrow,'  Q.pov;  Sr.  grdma,  'vil- 
lage,' G.  gov;  Sr.  kfiridmi^  *I  buy,'  G.  kin&va. 

it  is  aJso  often  assimilated  to  the  consonant  following  it :  as 
in  Sr.  harrui^  'ear,'  G.  kann;  Sr.  mrva^  'all,'  G.  $aw6;  Sr.  sarpUj 
'serpent,'  G.  aapp;  Sr.  chhardj  'to  vomit,'  G.  chatdva. 

Or  to  the  consonant  preceding  it:  as  in  Sr.  rdtri^  'night,'  G. 
araUi^  'tonight' 

L. — Bequires  no  remark. 

T. — Fin  manv  words  is  preserved  unchanged,  having  in  the 
Ojpsy  the  soundT  of  the  Latin  v  and  Gr.  ?:  as  Sr.  deva^  '  god,'  G. 
devil;  Sr.  nava,  'new,'  G.  nev6;  Sr.  vdi^  'verilv,'  G.  vo,  'yes.' 

It  is  changed  top  in  Sr.  vichardmi,  'I  deliberate,'  G.  pincha- 
rdvdf  '  to  be  acquainted.' 

It  is  frequentlv  prefixed  to  Sanskrit  words  beginning  with 
vowels:  as  Sr.  vcndui,  'high,'  G.  viichd;  Sr.  anda,  *egg,'  G.  vantd; 
Sr.  oshtha,  'mouth,'  G.  vust^  'lip;'  Pers.  asiav]  'mill/  G.  vasidv. 

Or  it  is  changed  to  J;  as  in  Sr.  vin^ii^  'twenty,'  G.  6m/*;  Sr 


varsha,  'year,'  G.  bersh;  Sr.  vag,  'to  sound,'  G.  oashdva^  'to  cry 
out;'  Sr.  vti  'without,'  G.  hi. 

It  is  dropped  at  the  beginning  of  vdshpa,  '  tear,'  G.  da/a. 

It  is  omitted,  or,  with  a,  becomes  o,  in  Sr.  lavana^  '  salt,'  G. 
Ion;  Sr.  8vap,  'to  sleep,' G.  sovdva;  Sr.  fvafuro,  'father-in-law,' 
G.  ahastrd  ;  Sr.  fvofrfl,  '  mother-in-law,'  G.  shasiii 

9»  SL — Both  these  Sanskrit  sibilants  are  represented  by  the 
Gvjpsy  «A,  pronounced  as  in  shallj  shore. 

Those  Gypies  who  live  mostly  among  the  Greeks,  however, 
TMurticularly  in  Boumelia,  frequently  pronounce  this  consonant 
like  the  Greeks,  as  v;  but  the  Moslem  Gypies  give  it  its  proper 
sound,  on  account  of  their  familiarity  witn  the  Turkish,  where 
the  consonant  sh  is  extremely  common.  It  is  important  to  bear 
this  in  mind.  Shasto^  'healthy,'  I  have  heard  pronounced  very 
ofl^n  sastA.  The  modern  Greeks  experience  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  pronouncing  this  sh^  excepting  those  inhabiting  the 
Epirus,  particularly  the  villages  near  Joannina,  who  give  it  its 
proper  sound. 

Instances  are  Sr.  fcwto,  'healtbv,'  G.  shmt6;  Sr.  jrw,  'to  hear,' 
G.  shundva;  Sr.  gringa,  'horn,'  G.  ahingh;  Sr.  qqstra^  'iron,'  G. 
shastri;  Sr.  ^Ya,  'cold,' G.  shi%  shxlal6;  Sr.  tpilla^  'cord,'  G.  shel6^ 
*rope;'  Sr.  ^nffflii,  'trident,'  G.  turshvl^  'cross;'  Sr.  ^qa^  'rabbit,' 
O.  shoshSi. 

Cia  changed  to  i  in  Sr.  driq,  'to  see,'  G.  dikava. 

Si  is  dropped  before  k  in  Sr.  gusfika^  '  dry,'  G.  shuk6. 

B. — ^This  consonant  needs  no  explanation  or  comparison. 
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H. — His  changed  to  i  in  Sr.  hansa^  ' goose,'  G.  1cain6^  * h^.' 
It  is  dropped  in  Sr.  has^  'to  laugh,'  G.  <uava. 
At  times  it  is  commutable  with  t;;  as  in  Sr.  Acwto,  'hand,'  0. 
vast;  Sr.  Awna,  *snow,'  G.  Wv,  viv. 


SECTION  V. 

Grakmab. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  grammar  of  the  Gjrpsy  lan- 
guage are  the  results  of  my  studies  up  to  the  present  time,  being 
drawn  from  my  numerous  notes  and  manuscript  dialogues.  The 
reader  can  see  an  illustration  of  them  in  the  numerous  coUoquial 
phrases  scattered  through  the  Vocabulary. 

Article. 

The  ancient  Hindus  had  no  article,  and  to  their  demonstra- 
tive pronouns  correspond  the  articles  of  the  cognate  European 
languages,  which  have  become  separate  parts  of  speech.  It 
was  natural,  then,  that  the  Gypsies,  following  the  example  of 
other. analytical  languages,  should  also  acquire  an  article.  In 
Spain,  the  article  of  the  Gitanos  is  the  Spanish :  here,  there  is 
evident  the  influence  of  the  Greek  article ;  for  the  Moslem  Gyp- 
sies use  their  article  very  sparingly,  since  the  Turkish,  which 
they  mostly  employ,  possesses  no  article,  properly  speaking. 
The  Gypsy  article  is  o  for  the  nom.  and  voc.  sing,  of  the  masc. 
and  neut  genders,  and  e  for  the  oblique  cases  of  the  singular 
and  for  the  whole  plural.  The  fern,  form  is  i  throughout.  The 
e  of  the  plural  is  at  times  pronounced  like  o. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Maic  and  Neat 

Fern. 

Masc.  and  NenL 

Fern 

Nora. 

0 

i 

Nom.          e 

f 

Ace. 

e 

i 

Acc.            e 

i 

Gen. 

e 

i 

Gen.            e 

i 

Voc. 

0 

i 

Voc.            e 

i 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  variations  of  the  Greek  article 
in  the  mouth  of  the  common  people,  cannot  be  astonished  by 
the  indefinite  character  of  the  Grypsy  article.    Some  Greeks  say 

tJ^  dyxf^gthnoi  for  JO^S  divd-f^ovg^  tJ/  yvvalKeg  for  t^g  yvpaiHag^  ^  yvvatuBg 

for  ai  yvyaixeg^  etc.  I  am  Certain  that  whoever  should  attempt 
to  investigate  the  Greek  article,  as  heard  in  the  mouth  of  the 
illiterate  among  our  countrymen,  would  be  extremely  embar- 
rassed in  forming  a  clear  idea  of  its  nature,  without  referring  to 
the  ancient  language.  How  then  can  we  look  for  accuracy  and 
exactitude  from  the  mouth  of  this  ignorant  people,  who  have 
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not  the  least  idea  of  aDything  more  perfect  than  what  they  con* 
stantly  use  in  their  every  day  conversation  ? 

Noun. 

The  Gypsy  noun  ends  either  in  a  vowel  or  a  consonant. 

Nouns  ending  in  Vowels. 

A  few  end  in  a.*  as  vrehttUoj  'an  extinguisher;'  dsfo^  'tear;' 
makid^  *fly ;'  vrfrui,  'weight;'  giiva^  'pit;'  Icatuna,  *  Gypsy  tent.' 

Those  ending  in  o  are  numerous,  and  are  all  of  the  masculine 
and  neuter  genders:  as  manrd^  'bread;'  huhdy  'bowel;'  chavo, 
'child;'  mo7^,  'death;'  sunnS,  'dream;'  charS,  'plate;'  gos7i6j 
'dung;'  kurkS,  'Sunday;'  mackS,  'fish;'  kor6,  'bracelet;'  par- 
nottJ,  'friend;'  raklS,  'boy.' 

Nouns  in  t  are  less  numerous,  and  are  of  the  masc.  and  fern. 
gjBDclers. 

Masculine  nouns  in  i  are  ndi,  'nail;'  nildi^  'summer;'  mui, 
'mouth;'  richintj  'bear;'  shoshdi^  'rabbit;'  kangli^  'comb;'  rdi, 
'nobleman;'  angvstrij  'finger-ring;'  rashdi,  'priest;'  churi,  'knife;' 
aimunij  'anvil;'  gotiy  'bram.' 

Feminine  nouns  in  i  are  of  two  classes :  1,  those  formed  from 
the  masculine  by  the  addition  of  n%:  as  gur&Vy  'ox/  guruviti, 
'cow;'  grastj  'horse,'  grastni,  'mare;'  iA^r,  'ass,'  Wwniiy  'she- 
aas;'  manitsh,  'man,' Tnanu^Ant,  'woman;'  rdi^  'nobleman,' ram, 
'nobleman's  wife;'  rashdi,  'priest,'  rcwAant,  'priest's  wiife:'  2, 
those  which  are  naturally  feminine ;  as  ddi,  '  motner ;'  scdi^  '  wife's 
sister;'  shttskdi,  'mother-in-law;'  ch&iy  'girl;'  kamni^  'pregnant;' 
niMif  'strumpet.' 

There  are  other  feminine  nouns,  formed  from  the  noun  by 
simply  adding  the  ending  i:  as  chukSt^  'dog,'  chuke^^  chukli, 
'bitch;'  devely  'god,'  devS^  devVi^  'j^oddess.'  As  regards  such 
feminine  nouns  as  romm,  '  woman/  &om  Tom^  '  a  Gypsy,  a  man,' 
dasn%  '  a  Bulgarian  woman,'  from  dasy  '  a  Bulgarian,'  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  are  properly  feminine  adjectives,  from 
the  masculines  ending  in  ano:  thus  rom^  romanoy  fem.  romant^ 
ramnt;  dds,  'Bulgarian,'  dasand,  'of  a  Bulgarian,'  ^ovXyagixbgy 
dasaniy  dasni,  '  a  Bulgarian  woman ;'  grdst,  '  horse,'  grastand,  '  of 
a  horse,'  Inntndgy  grastanij  grastni,  Inmxiiy  i.  e.  'mare;'  maniish, 
'man,'  manushanSy  'humanus,'  manitshaniy  iTianushni,  'humana, 
woman.'  This  termination  of  i  or  m  for  the  fem.  nouns  has  one 
exception,  viz.  pen,  '  sister.' 

Nouns  terminating  in  Consonants, 

These  are  by  &r  the  greatest  number.  The  final  consonants 
arc  g,  gh,  i,  I,  m,  n,  p,  r,  «,  sh^  ty  v. 
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Nouns  in  g  are  beng^  *  devil:' — in  gh^  shinghj  *hom:' — ^in  i,  yaJfe, 
*fire;'  drak,  'grape;'  pak,  *wing*/  cAtfc,  *miid;'  nak,  *noBe;' 
jmhik,  *8oil;'  Idiaink^  'well:' — in  Z,  ©rdZ,  'brother;'  ker&l^  'cheese;' 
turshul^  'cross;'  chukel,  *dog;'  dfvS\  'God:'— in7n,nwi,  'Gypsy;' 
Um, '  mucus  of  the  nose;'  drom^  'road;'  kam^  *sun:' — ^in  n,  amdw, 
'curse;'  kann^  'ear;'  pairin^  'leaf;'  cAon,  'moon;'  ton,  *  place;' 
fen,  'river:' — inp,  rup,  'silver;'  sapp,  'serpent;',  chip,  'tongue:' — 
in  r,  kher^  'ass;'  ker,  'house;'  angdr^  'coal;'  muiir^  'urine;'  ftVirfr, 
'sleep;'  gher,  'itch:' — ^in*,  murs,  'brave;'  divis,  *day;'  vtjta,  'flax;' 
mew,  'meat;'  re$,  'vineyard:' — inah,  ?nanii«A,*man;'  (ru*A,  'thirst;' 
bersh,  'year:' — in  t,  rait^  'blood;'  purt,  'bridge;'  dot,  'fisither;' 
grast,  'horse;'  Vdst,  'hand;'  shut,  'vinegar;'  vent,  'winter:' — ^inv, 
puv,  'earth;'  pov,  'ejye-brow;'  giv,  'grain;'  arakdv,  *  guard  ;'«<t\ 
'  needle ;'  guruv,  '  ox ;'  gav,  '  village ;'  nav,  '  name ;'  lav,  '  word.' 

The  Gypsy  noun  has  no  dual  number.  Its  declension  I  shall 
attempt  in  the  following  remarks  to  make  as  plain  as  poesible. 

Declension  of  masculines  in  o  : 


Sing. 
Nora.  0  ehavd,  *the  child,' 
Ace.  e  choLvis^  *  the  child,' 
Gen.  6  chavSskoro^  *  of  the  child,' 
Voc.  0  chavdy  *  O  child !' 

Of  masculines  in  i: 

Sing, 
Nom.  0  rdt,  *  the  nobleman,' 
Ace.   c  rayis,  *  the  nobleman,' 
Gen.  e  rayhkoro,  *  of  the  nobleman,' 
Voc  0  r&i,  *  O  nobleman  V 

Of  masculines  ending  in  consonants 

Sing. 
Nom.  0  pral^  '  the  brother,' 
Ace.    e  prali*,  *  the  brother,' 
Gen.   e  pralinkoro,  *  of  the  brother,' 
Voc.  0  pral,  •  O  brother  I' 

Nom.  0  draky  *  the  grape,' 
Ace.   e  drakSs,  *  the  grape,' 
Gen.   e  drakSskoro,  *  of  the  grape,' 
Voc.  0  drak,  *  0  grape  I* 

Declension  of  feminine  nouns 


Plur. 
€  chavi,  *  the  children,' 
e  chavhi,  *•  the  children,' 
e  chavSngharo,  *  of  the  children,' 
o  ckavdie, '  0  children !' 


Plur. 
t  rayi,  *  the  noblemen,' 
e  raySn,  *  the  noblemen,' 
€  rayinghoro,  'of  the  noblemen,' 
0  raydle,  *■  O  noblemen  I' 


Plur. 
eprali,  'the  brother^' 
e  pralin,  *  the  brother^' 
e  pralhiigharo, '  of  the  brothen,' 
o  praldle, '  O  ^roUiers  I' 

e  drakd,  *  the  grapes,' 

e  drakd, '  the  grapes,' 

e  drakinghoroj '  of  the  grapes,' 

0(ffai;(i4*0gnipei!' 


Sing, 
Nom.  i  d&iy  *  the  mother,' 
Ace.  e  daid,  *  the  mother,' 
Gen.  e  daidkori^  '  of  the  mother,' 
Voc.  €  ddia,  *  O  mother !' 


Phir. 
e  daia,  'the  mothers,' 
e  daia, '  the  mothers,' 
e  daidnghoroj  '  of  the  mothers' 
e  daidU, « O  mothers !' 
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Sing,  Plur^ 

Norn,      t  rcJcliy  Hhe  g^rl,'  e  raklia^  *•  the  girls,' 

Ace.       e  rakUdy  *  the  girl/  e  raklia,  '  the  girls,' 

Gen.       e  rakli&kori^  *  of  the  girl,'  «  raklienghorOy  *  of  the  girls,' 

Voc.       e  raklid, '  0  girl  P  e  niJt/tdfe,  *  0  girls !' 

The  above  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  the  reader  the  gen- 
eral declension  of  Gypsy  nouns ;  but  before  I  make  any  remarks 
upon  the  cases,  it  may  be  proper  to  bring  forward  an  example 
m>m  Pott's  work,  in  order  farther  to  elucidate  the  subject.  I 
take  an  example  from  Puchmayer  as  found  in  Pott  (i.  196) : 


Sing. 

Phtr. 

Nom. 

ezifiklo, 

czirikle, 

Ace. 

egirikleSj 

esnriklefi, 

Voc. 

CXtTtkli^fU 

cxiriklale^ 

Datl, 
Dat2, 

* 

♦ 

€XtTtkle9ktj 

mriklenge^ 

AbL 

cziriklestaTj 

Soc 

cgiriklehoj 

Gen. 

czirikleskero, 

cziriklengtro. 

These  forms  are  identical  with  those  found  among  the  Gypsies 
of  these  countries.  I  decline  a  nonn  as  pronounced  here,  fol* 
lowing  in  the  cases  the  order  of  the  abore  author : 

Sing,  Plur. 

Nom.     o  rcLkld^  *  the  child,'  e  rakli^  *  the  children,* 

Ace      e  raklSsy  *the  child,*^  e  raklhij  *the  children,' 

Voc.      ero*W,'0  child!'  e  roArWfe,  •  O  children  T 

Dat  1,  e  rakle$te, '  in  the  child/  e  raJdhtde^ '  in  the  children/ 

Dat  2,  e  raklSske^  *  to  the  child,'  e  raklSnghe, '  to  the  children/ 

AbL      e  rMestar^  *  from  the  child/  e  raklSndar,  *  from  the  children/ 

Soc      e  rakliua^ '  with  the  child,'  e  raklhitza,  '  with  the  children,' 

Gen.      e  raklSakoro, '  of  the  child/  e  rakHnghoro^  *  of  the  children.' 

To  the  reader,  at  first  sight,  such  a  declension  must  appear 
wonderfully  rich  and  expressive,  and  so  much  the  more,  as  it  is 
in  the  mouth  of  a  people  who  have  no  intellectual  cultivation, 
and  who  would  naturally  simplify  their  language  to  the  utmost. 
But  all  this  richness,  which  even  the  Sanskrit  does  not  possess, 
is  owing  merely  to  the  union  of  particles  with  the  noun  in  its 
simplest  form ;  for  the  Gypsy  noun  has  properly  only  four  cases : 
nominative,  accusative,  genitive,  and  vocative ;  while  to  the  ac- 
cusative are  joined  all  these  particles,  which  are  similar  in  both 
numbers,  and  cannot  be  properly  considered  as  forming  cases. 
Before  proceeding  to  speaK  of  the  formation  of  each  case  sepa- 
rately, 1  shall,  analyze  a  noun,  in  order  to  illustrate  and  make 
plain  the  combination  of  which  I  have  spoken : 

*  TbeM  cases,  omitted  by  Pochmajer.  are  cxiriklerte  io  the  sinffolar.  and  ezirir 
UfmirinUieplima. 
vot.  vii.  81 
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Sing.  Plur, 

Noni.  0  rakld,  e  rakU, 

Ace.  e  rakUs^  #  raklen^ 

Dai.  1,  e  rakles-te^  $  rakUn-U^ 

Dat  2y  €  rakleS'ke^  e  raHe»4», 

Abl.  e  raJcUs-iar^  e  rakHn-tar^ 

Soc.  e  rakleS'Sa,  e  raklSn^sa, 

Gen.  « rakles-karo,  e  raklSn-koro. 

The  occurrence  of  the  liquid  n  in  the  plural  varies  considera- 
bly the  pronunciation  of  the  following  consonants,  thus: 

Dat.  1,  raklSn-te  is  pronounced  rakHnde^ 

Dat  2,  raJclhirke  "  raklinghe, 

Abl.  raklen-tar  "  mklendar, 

Soc.  raklSn-^a  "  raklinUta^ 

Gen.  raklhi'koTO  "  rakUnghoro, 

In  this  manner  the  declension  of  the  Gypsy  noun  becomes 
extremely  clear,  and  can  be  reduced  to  very  simple  elements. 
There  is  no  more  reason  for  calling  raJcUndar  a  case  than  for 
giving  the  name  of  cases  to  all  those  adverbs  in  Greek  which  are 
formed  by  the  ablative  particle  ^y,  or  to  such  Latin  words  as 
mecumj  tecum^  which  correspond  with  the  $o-called  social  case  of 
the  above  Gypsy  nouns. 

The  same  mode  of  declension  which  is  followed  by  nouns  end- 
ing in  0  holds  good  also  as  regards  feminine  nouns  ending  in  t^ 
and  the  appended  particles  are  not  less  distinct  and  clear.  As  an 
instance,  I  give  the  forms  of  declension  of  romni,  *  woman :' 

Plur, 
i  romnia, 
i  romniaj 

i  romnian'te  (romniande), 
i  romniati'ke  (romniangke), 
i  romnian-tar  (romniandar)^ 
i  ramnian'M  {romnianUsa)^ 
i  romnian-koro  {romniangharo). 

This  comparison  of  the  declension  of  masculine  and  feminine 
nouns  is  interesting,  as  it  demonstrates  two  particulars  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Gypsy  noun.  First,  were  it  not  for  the  so-called 
social  case  of  the  plural,  we  should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  the  final  syllable  of  the  singular  case  was  a  ao,  or  a 
simple  a  united  to  the  accusative,  since  all  nouns  without  distinc- 
tion have  this  termination :  thus  grast^  '  horse,'  grasHssct^  '  with  a 
horse '  (*  on  horseback ')  ;  rdi,  *  a  nobleman,'  rayissa^  *  with  a 
nobleman :'  plur.  grast^ntza,  *  with  horses ;'  rayfeifeo, '  with  noble- 
men.' In  the  feminine  gender  the  case  is  clear,  since  Gypsies 
shjrakli,  'a  female  child,'  ace.  raklid;  soc.  sing,  raklid-sa,  *with 
the  female  child.'    This  evidently  proves  the  addition  of  the 


Sing, 

Nom. 

i  romni, 

Ace. 

%  romnid, 

Dat.  1, 

i  romnid-te, 

Dat.  2, 

i  Tomnid-ke^ 

Abl. 

%  romnid-tary 

Soc. 

i  romnid'Saj 

Gen. 

t  Tomntd-koTty 
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fljllable  sa  to  the  aoousative,  which  we  shall  presently  consider. 
As  to  the  plural  social,  the  fact  is  palpably  evident :  thus  pirS^ 
pirentzaj  *  with  feet ;'  chavd,  chavhUxa^  *  with  children.' 

The  second  consideration,  which  is  extremely  important,  is 
that  though  in  the  accusative  plural  of  feminine  nouns  no  final 
n  exists,  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  compound  cases  of  the  plural : 
a  iact  which  to  me  amply  demonstrates  the  former  presence  of 
this  liquid  in  the  accusative  plural,  although  the  Gypsies  have 
later  entirely  abandoned  its  pronunciation. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  formation  of 
the  different  cases,  taking  them  up  in  their  order. 

Aectisative  singiUar, — ^This  case,  in  the  singular  of  nouns  end- 
ing in  Ojiaes:  thus pamavS,  'friend,'  aco.pamaves;  mach6,  *fish,' 
tmches;  sunnS,  *  dream,'  sunnis;  manrS,  *  bread,'  is  often  used  un- 
changed :  as  khandi  manrS  khdva^ '  I  eat  a  little  bread.'  Feminine 
nouns  in  i  form  the  ace.  in  a,  with  the  accent  on  this  vowel : 
as  romnif  'woman,'  ace.  ramnid;  &Wi,  'business,'  bvtid;  nubli^ 
'strampet,'  nubUd.  Nouns  in  a  generally  have  the  same  form  in 
the  accusative :  as  dsfa^ '  a  tear,'  ace.  dsfa  ;  katdna,  *  a  Gypsy  tent,' 
ace.  katdna.  To  me,  however,  such  words,  which  are  few,  are 
properly  nouns  forming  the  accusative  in  as  or  es,  judging  from 
their  genitives  etc. :  as  kaiuneskoro,  *  of  the  tent;'  a  form  of  this 
character  presupposes  an  accusative  katuiuis  or  katimesy  of  which, 
in  ordinaiy  usage,  the  final  s  has  been  dropped.  Nouns  ending 
in  consonants,  by  far  the  most  numerous,  form  their  accusative 
by  the  addition  of  es:  thxxa  pral,  'brother,'  ace.  prales;  tan, 
*  place,'  tan6s  ;  dai,  'father,'  dates ;  gav,  *  village,'  gaves.  In  nouns 
ending  in  cZand  er,  as  devil,  *God,'  chvMl,  'dog,'  tover^  'axe,' etc., 
the  final  syllable  drops  its  vowel:  thus  devel^  ace  devles;  ckvML^ 
ehukles;  (over,  tovres. 

Nouns  ending  in  k,  as  pak^  '  wing,'  yak^  '  fire,'  are  generally 
pronounced  in  the  accusative  with  me  vowel  a :  as  paM,  ace., 
'  the  wing,'  yakd,  '  the  eye.'  The  regular  accusative  form,  with 
its  final  s,  is  observed  in  the  genitive  pakeskoro,  'of  the  wing,' 
yakeskorOj  '  of  the  fire.' 

Taking  the  compound  cases,  so  uniform  in  their  formation,  as 
a  guide,  it  appears  to  me  not  implausible  to  lay  down  the  general 
rule  that  the  accusative  singular  of  all  Gypsjr  nouns  of  the  mas- 
culine gender  ends  in  «,  and  of  the  feminine  in  a. 

Vocative  singular, — ^This  case,  of  which  few  Gypsies  can  give 
any  account,  is  formed,  in  nouns  ending  in  o,  by  changing  this 
vowel  to  a;  as  cAor<5,  cAore,  'O  poor  man  1'  STtrw/i;  chavS,  chavi, 
'  O  boy !'  In  the  feminine  it  is  formed  by  adding  a  to  t ;  as  dM^ 
ddiOj  '0  mother  I'  In  nouns  ending  in  consonants  this  case  is 
formed  by  the  addition  of  e:  as  maniish,  maniahe^  '  O  man !' 
dat,d&k,  'O  father]' 
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NominaMve  plural. — In  this  caae,  the  forms  are  nearly  the  same 
with  those  just  given.  The  nominative  of  noans  enddng  in  o  is 
formed  by  changing  this  vowel  into  c;  as  chavS^  'child,'  chavi^ 
^  children ;'  chard,  char6, '  plates ;'  rakl6,  rakU, '  boys ;'  bakrd,  hdkri, 
'sheep/ 

Noans  in  t,  whether  masculine  or  feminine,  form  the  nominar 
tive  plural  by  the  addition  of  a;  as  rak^  raklia,  *  girls;'  romni, 
romnia,  'women;'  rdi,  rdia^  'noblemen;'  ra$hdi,  rcuMia,  'priests.' 

Nouns  in  k,  by  the  addition  of  a;  as  yoi,  yakd,  *eyes;'  pak^ 
pakd,  *  wines ;'  ruk,  rukd,  '  trees :' — also  those  in  v;  as  pov,  povd^ 
*  eyebrows/ 

Nouns  ending  in  other  consonants,  by  adding  e:  as  grast,  ffrasti^ 
'  horses ;'  maniishj  manuaM^  '  men ;'  pral^  prcUe,  '  brothers.'  This 
vowel  is,  however,  often  interchanged  with  a :  as  nmii  or  romdf 
'Gypsies.' 

Accusative  plural — ^This  case,  of  which  I  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  speak,  is  formed,  in  nouns  ending  in  o,  by  channng  this 
vowel  to  en.-  as  ehavS,  chav6n,  ' children ;°6uA:rf,  bukin,  'bowels;' 
parnavdf  parnavin,  '  friends.' 

In  feminine  nouns  in  t,  it  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  a:  as 
romni,  romnia,  *  women;'  ehdi,  chaia^  'girls;'  nubl%  nubUa,  'harlots.' 
The  same  vowel  is  added  also  to  masculine  nouns  ending  in  i: 
as  rashdi,  rashdia,  'priests;'  m^t,  mitta,  'mouths;'  ndij  ndia^ 
'  nails :' — also  to  nouns  ending  in  k  and  t; ;  as  pak^  pakd,  '  wings ;' 
drak,  drakd,  'grapes','  tridk,  triakd,  ^shoea;^ pov^pavd,  'eyebrows;' 
gav,  gavd,  'villages.' 

In  ail  the  numerous  class  of  noims  ending  in  other  conso- 
nants, this  case  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  en ;  as  graM,  grasten^ 
'  horses ; '  pral,  pralen,  '  brothers ;'  shinah,  shtnghin,  '  horns.' 

Vocative  plural — ^This  case  is  formed,  in  nouns  ending  in  o,  by 
the  change  of  the  final  vowel  Uy  die:  ub  eharS,  chordk,  '0  poor 
men  I'  chavS,  chavdle,  ^O  children!'  In  nouns  ending  in  conso- 
nants the  same  formation  is  observed :  as  r6m,  romidle  or  romdle, 
'  0  6y  psies  I'  manicsh,  manushdle,  ^  0  men  I'  Likewise  in  feminine 
nouns  in  i:  as  rakli,  rakUdJe,  'O  girls  I'  and  also  with  masculine 
nouns  in  x:  as  rashdi,  rashdle,  *0  priestsl' 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  tnat  there  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Gypsy  the  uniformity  observed  in  many  other  languages,  where 
grammatical  usages  are  more  constant,  and  where  even  the  lan- 
guage of  the  most  ignorant  has  always  had  persons  of  more  re- 
finement speaking  it.  On  the  contrary,  among  the  Gypsies 
there  is  su^  a  difference  in  pronunciation,  and  such  tendency 
to  alter  the  vowels  in  these  case^endings,  that  the  subject  at 
times  becomes  extremely  difficult  and  moarrassing. 

There  are  remnants  of  the  locative  case  of  the  Sanskrit,  but 
the  case  itself  does  not  exist  as  an  independent  one :  its  place  is 
supplied,  as  in  most  European  languages,  by  a  particle :  the  rem- 
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lurnts  referred  to  are  mfti,  aratA,  '  by  night ;'  iele, '  under,  below ;' 
«^lij  'forwards.' 

OentUve^  singular  and  plural — ^Thc  genitive  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  iboro,  in  both  numbers  and  genders:  as  richini^  richu 
fi&feofo,  *of  abear^'  sunnS^  sunnSskoro,  'of  a  dream;'  pak^  pakis- 
korOy  *  of  the  wing;'  rtcAtViAi^Aon),  *  of  bears;'  sunninghoro,  ^  of 
dreams;'  ^paJdnghoro^  'of  wings.'  In  the  feminine,  ddi^  daidkori, 
*of  the  mother;'*  choriy  choridkori,  *of  the  poor  woman;'  plur. 
daidnghari^f  '  of  the  mothers ;'  choridnghori^  *of  the  poor  women/ 

This  termination,  which  is  no  other  than  the  Sanskrit  word 
kara  (Gr.  wo«v,  lokt  faciensjj  from  the  root  Art,  *to  make,'  serves 
also  to  form  a  great  variety  of  nouns,  in  a  way  similar  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  terms  mentioned.  Thus  chard,  *  plate,'  chares- 
koro,  *of  a  plate,'  and  '  a  plate-maker ;'  shastA,  *iron,'  shastirisko- 
ro,  *  of  iron,'  Mid  *  a  worfeer  in  iron ;'  luii,  *  business,'  butidkaro^ 
'of  the  business,'  and  'a  business  man,  a  craftsman ;'  bar,  'stone,' 
harfskorOj  *of  a  stone,'  and  *a  stone-cutter;'  mas,  *meaV  masis- 
koroj  'of  the  meat,'  and  'butcher;'  angdr,  'coal,'  angariskoro,  'of 
the  coal,'  and  'a  collier.'  All  these  terms,  and  many  other 
similar  ones,  serve  as  genitive  cases,  and  are  used  also  frequently 
as  adjectives:  thus  katiina,  'Gypsy  tent,'  katun^koro  rdm,  'a 
Gypsy  of  the  tent,'  i.  e.  uxjivtriiQ  •  katuniskei'i  romni,  '  a  Gypsy 
woman  of  the  tent'  Like  all  other  adjectives,  these  nouns  take 
the  usual  feminine  termination  in  i :  aabididkori, '  a  craftswoman ;' 
maseskori,  *a  butcher's  wife;'  macheskori,  'a. female  dealing  in 
fish.'  In  the  declension,  also,  the  final  o  of  the  genitive  mascu- 
line constantly  becomes  i  in  the  feminine :  as  rani,  *  the  noble- 
man's wife,'  gen.  ranidkori,  and  never  ranidkoro. 

The  confusion  resulting  from  the  identity  of  these  terms  is 
somewhat  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  masculine  article  0:0  katu- 
niskaro,  *  the  tent-mater,'  e  katuniskoro,  *  of  the  tent ;'  0  maseskoro, 
'the  butcher,'  e  masiskoro  chavS,  'the  child  of  the  butcher.' 

There  is  no  other  genitive  throughout  the  Gypsy  language  than 
that  formed  by  the  termination  mro ;  we  shall  meet  it  in  both 
adjectives  and  pronouns,  constant  and  invariable,  demonstrating 
amply  that  the  genitive  case  is  properly  a  possessive,  which  in 
course  of  time  lost  entirely  this  signification. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  other  four  so-called  cases,  the  first 
and  second  dative,  the  social,  and  the  ablative ;  and  as  they  are 
common  to  the  nouns  and  pronouns,  what  I  offer  now  is  equally 
applicable  to  both.  As  I  ctiffer  in  my  view  of  them  from  all  who 
have  written  on  the  subiect  before  me,  it  is  just  to  lay  before  the 
reader  the  reasons  which  have  convinced  me,  and  have  brought 
me  to  an  independent  conclusion. 

*  ProDoaoeed  ofUo  ddkmi  and  ddherL  f  Abo  daidnghtrt. 
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Grellmann  appears  first  to  have  studied  the  formatioEi  of  the 
cases  of  the  Grypsy  noun,  and  all  subsequent  writers  have  more 
or  less  imitated  him.  I  have  remarked,  in  speaking  of  the  uoun, 
that  it  has  properly  only  two  cases,  the  nommative  and  the  accu- 
sative, from  wnich  latter  is  formed  the  genitive,  by  the  addition 
of  koro^  both  in  the  singular  and  plural,  and  both  in  the  masculine 
and  feminine.  I  have  given  also  the  cases  of  other  authors,  called 
dative  first  and  second,  social,  and  ablative.  The  two  datives  end 
In  te  and  ke  respectively,  the  social  in  «a,  and  the  ablative  in  tor; 
in  the  plural,  they  end  usually  in  de,  ghe^  ixa^  and  (2ar,  owing  to 
the  preceding  liquid  72,  which,  though  lost  at  present  in  the  accu- 
sative, has  been  tenaciously  preserved  in  the  compounds.  The 
social  and  ablative  are  well  understood,  but  the  difference  between 
the  two  datives  is  not  well  defined  in  the  grammars  of  this  idiom. 
The  dative  ending  in  te  means,  according  to  what  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  ^  in,  within :'  as  9n«  stmnhte^  *  in  xnj  dream ;'  me 
taneste^  *  in  my  town ;'  terdva  me  sheresUj  '  I  have  m  my  head ;' 
me  gotidte^  *  in  my  brain ;'  me  prcdeskoro  heriate,  *  in  the  nouae  of 
my  brother;'  ter&vaa  dvk  me  baridtiy  *I  had  pain  in  my  belly;'  ie 
praliskoro  hiaviste^  *in  the  marriage  of  thy  brother.  This  is 
often  heard  inverted :  as  tipak^  *in  the  wing,'  for  pakeek  ;  ti  biav^ 
Sn  the  marriage,'  for  biaviste;  tiker,  for  ^er&fe,  *in  the  house.' 
These  examples  fully  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  particle  (e, 
joined  to  the  noun. 

The  second  dative,  ending  in  ke,  means  'to,  towards:'  as  ma 
penyavreske^  *do  not  say  (it)  to  another ;' wacAengrAe  lonchivOa^ 
*  he  throws  salt  to  the  fish ;'  oghSske,  *  to  the  soul,'  or  *  for  the  soul.* 
The  Gypsies,  as  in  the  former  case,  seem  to  be  abandoning  this 
form,  and  make  use  of  ^  and  ke  before  the  noun.  Still  the  reg- 
ular form  is  extremely  common  in  the  pronouns,  where  less 
license  can  be  taken,  and  where  the  meaning  of  these  forma  may 
be  still  farther  explained  and  dearly  understood.  Examples  of 
similar  inversions  we  have  in  modem  Greek,  where  hdMsy^i*ts&er 
have  been  abandoned  for  dn'  id(b^  M  Insx,  and  the  like ;  and  in 
some  parts  of  Greece,  as  the  Ionian  islands,  for  dw'  idia&Bw^  dfi ' 
ixei^Bv^  a  usage  found  existing  among  the  Greeks  of  Homer's 
time. 

In  the  pronouns,  the  particle  ke  is  never  placed  before  the  term 
to  be  expressed,  as  is  the  case  often  in  nouns :  thus  pen  mdnghe 
(for  man-4e),  *  say  to  me;'  yavreske,  *to  another;'  amenghe,  'to 
us;'  tum^ngke,  *to  you;'  tukej  *to  thee;'  Uske,  *to  him;'  iife,  *to 
her ;'  Unghe^  '  to  them.'  This  particle  is  also  often  joined  to  nu- 
merals :  as  ketenghe  kinghidn  tea  f  jovenghe^  '  for  how  much  didst 
thou  buy  it?  for  six ;'  bishenghe,  *  for  twenty ;'  and  so  with  all  the 
numerals. 

The  above  examples  prove  the  signification  which  this  partiole 
imparts  to  Gypsy  words,  and,  though  less  in  use  than  the  other 
pnrticle  te,  it  is  still  extremely  clear  and  definite. 
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The  social  oaae,  formed  by  the  addition  of  sa  (probably  tlie 
Sr.  sahcLy  *  with,  together  with'),  is  simple  in  its  construction,  and 
very  plain  in  its  signification,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural. 
It  denotes  junction,  union,  and  accompaniment,  and  is  united  to 
both  nouns  and  pronouns :  as  jdva  grastissa,  ^  I  go  with  a  horse' 
(Le.  *on  horseback') ;  pindentza,  *  with  the  feet'  (i.  e.  *on  foot') ; 
ifavre  raJdentza^  *  with  other  children ;'  rommdsa,  'with  the  wo- 
man;' romnianiza^  *with  the  women*'  In  the  pronouns  it  is 
uniyersally  found:  as  Tndntzaj  'with  me,'  Lat.  mecum;  tiisa, 
'with  thee;'  amentzcL,  iumentza,  Untza,  'with  us,  with  you,  with 
them.' 

The  ablative,  formed  by  the  addition  of  tar  (probably  the  Sr. 
Ic»,  which  has  the  same  signification,  and  a  somewhat  similar  use), 
is  found  also  constantly  in  both  numbers  and  genders,  and  in  both 
noQQs  and  pronouns.  That  it  is  a  particle,  independent  of  the 
noun,  is  amply  demonstrated  by  its  use  in  verbs  and  participles, 
whenever  action  from  a  place  is  intended  to  be  expressed :  thus 
nastSfar^  ' after  he  departed '  {nastSy  part.,  'departed,  gone');  tapi- 
IStar,  'aiter  it  was  buried;'  aUtdtar,  'after  he  came;'  hamulotar^ 
*  after  dyin^ ;'  pd6tar,  '  afl»r  falling. '  So  also  in  sostdr,  '  because/ 
formed  evidently  of  ao — the  neut.  of  fa5n,  '  who ' — ^and  tar ;  and 
in  the  local  adverbs,  as  a<e,  'here,'  oMr^  'from  here.'  These 
examples  cannot  be  made  to  support  the  opinion  of  those  writers 
who  would  miJce  this  a  case.  On  such  pnnciples  we  should  be 
compelled  to  regard  as  cases  all  those  combinations  with  parti- 
cles which  impart  the  idea. of  direction  of  action  to  the  noun,  or 
indicate  its  relation  to  another  object,  whether  animate  or  inani- 
mate. 

Suoh  are  the  considerations  which  have  induced  me  to  excludef 
from  the  dedension  of  the  noun  all  these  forms,  which  are  not 
caMs  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  to  limit  that  appellation 
to  the  noBoinative,  accusative,  genitive,  and  vocative  atone. 

Diminotive  nouns  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  oro^  and  are 
fieqaently  to  be  heard  among  all  the  Gypsies :  thus  grast^ '  horse,' 
gnitordy '  a  small  horse,  a  young  horse  y  chavSy  chavorS, '  a  young 
child;'  dow,  dascrS,  'a  young  Bulgarian;' yw^  jiUordj  'a  young 
Jew ;'  iemSj  iemord,  'a  youngster.  The  fern,  of  these  diminutives 
is  regular:  as  chavori^  'a  young  female  child;'  dasori,  iutori,  ter* 
noriy  etc    They  are  declined  like  other  nouns  in  o  ana  z. 

Another  class  of  diminutives  ends  in  teo.*  as  balSf '  hog,'  balttzS, 
'a  young  pig;'  baJcrSj  bakrttzS^  'a  lamb.' 

Adjectives. 

Acyeotives  end  in  o,  plural  tj  and  correspond  in  their  declen* 
sioii  to  nouns  in  a  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule:  as 
$Hkdr,  'beautiful;'  namikdrj  *ugly;'  ruitaval^  'invalid;'  kasuiSvj 
'deaf;'  namporemej  'sick*' 
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All  adjectives  eDcting  in  o  and  in  consoaantB  are  masculine 
or  neater.  The  feminine  is  formed  by  changing  o  to  i:  as  kcUo^ 
^  black,'  kali  romni^  *  black  woman;'  melal6,  'dirty,'  mdcUi  chdi^ 
*  dirty  girl' 

The  feminine  of  the  above  mentioned  adjectives  not  ending  in 
o  is  formed  by  adding  t,  often  with  some  variations  of  the  nnal 
syllable:  as  sukdr,  ^ beautiful/ fern,  sukarorior  suhari;  naisvdU 
serves  for  both  genders ;  kcuukov,  tern.  kaaitkSvi^  '  deaf  woman/ 

The  other  adjectives  not  ending  in  vowels  are  declined  like 
nouns  ending  in  the  corresponding  consonants. 

When  adjectives  are  used  otherwise  than  attributively,  they  are 
thus  declined  like  nouns ;  but  when  in  combination  with  substan- 
tives, these  latter  receive  the  case- terminations,  and  the  adjectives 
then  change  their  o  into  e:  sse  kaUskerOj  'of  the  black  (man)/  e 
kale  mantisheskoroj  '  of  the  black  man ;'  mdaUn  chavin  face.)  is 
pronounced  meUde  chaven^  '  the  dirty  children.'  I  think,  nowev- 
er^  we  may  come  nearer  the  truth  in  assuming  that  the  adjectives, 
in  the  accusative  of  both  genders,  drop  the  final  s  and  n  in  pro- 
nunciation. 

The  comparative  degree  of  the  adjective  is  extremely  variable. 
It  is  mostly  formed  by  adding  to  the  positive  the  jMurticle  jx>, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  Greek  nlioi^,  pronounced  by  us  at 
present  md:  as  po  lachd^  'better;'  po  kal6,  *  blacker;'  po  vuchS^ 
'  higher.'  What  inclines  me  to  believe  that  this  is  our  md  for 
nliof  is  the  fact  that  the  Moslem  Gypsies,  less  acquainted  with 
the  Greek,  adopt  the  corresponding  Turkish  word  daha^  which 
the  Turks  universally  use  to  form  their  comparative  degree :  thas 
daha  ey,  '  better.'  They  are  not  acquaintea  with  the  particle  po^ 
and  only  a  few  use  it,  who  mingle  with  their  fellow-countrymen 
the  Christian  Gypsies.  Po  is  not  confined  to  the  pure  adjective, 
but  is  also  used  in  the  adverbial  form :  as  po  lachSs,  '  better,'  .Gr. 
ledtiUUoy,  Lat  melius;  po  vuches,  ' higher,'  ^^liUte^p^  aJtius. 

Though  this  is  the  most  constant  form  of  the  comparative,  and 
though  the  Gypsies  have  in  this  respect  imitated  their  neigbborsi 
who  have  lost  m  great  part  the  ancient  forms  of  the  comparative, 
and  have  substituted  in  its  stead  the  nleoy,  the  Gypsy  language 
has  preserved  traces  of  the  ancient  comparative  of  the  Sr.  in  tora, 
the  xBfgog  of  the  Greeks,  and  which  in  Persian  is  regular  and  ex* 
tremely  common.  The  Latin  has  not  preserved  so  universally 
as  the  Greek  this  original  ending  of  comparison,  although  it  evi- 
dently exists  in  such  terms  as  exAer^  inter ^  alter,  etc. 

The  Sr.  tara  is  evidently  to  be  recognized  in  such  words  as 
me  baredir  {baro,  'great'),  'my  superior;'  me  ucheder  {vchS^ 
'  high '),  '  one  higher  than  me,'  ^i/fiiUTs^  ifwv.  In  this  form  the 
word  is  at  times  to  be  heard,  though  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
that  it  is  not  common,  and  that  the  Gypsies  prefer  sayine  me  po 
lacks,  me  po  uch6.    At  times,  like  other  ignorant  peojMo,  they 
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{'oin  the  particle  po  to  the  cewnpwnative :  as  po  hahder^  *  blacker/ 
it  *more  blacker;'  po  pamoder^  'more  whiter.'  In  this  they 
have  every  day  imitators,  among  the  Greeks  particularly,  who 

say  ntb  ^i]16t8^s^  ntd  ^oitijre^f ,  for  simple  ^tf/JiUte^g   and  /ifi/aXiJ. 

Tupof.  This  form  of  the  comparative  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  fast 
going  out  of  use.  One  may  bear  Gypsies  discourse  for  a  long 
time  without  suspecting  its  existence. 

As  to  the  superlative,  I  know  of  none.  Gypsies  experience 
the  same  difficulty  aa  the  common  Greeks,  when  thev  attempt  to 
express  such  an  idea  J  thus  lachS^  *  aood  5^ jpo  lachS^  *  better ;'  0  po 
JadiS,  *  the  best ;'  opo  hd6,  *  the  blackest ;'  6r.  *ai^ff,  nid  naUs,  6  mh 
tMg,  'the  best.' 

From  the  adjectives  are  formed  adverbs,  as  numerous  as  the 
adjectives,  and  here  the  Gypsies  experience  no  difficulty.  All 
these  terms,  extremely  common  among  them,  are  formed  by 
changing  the  final  o  into  ea.  They  are  simple  and  very  expres- 
sive: thus  &icA(5,  *good,'  lachh^  'well;'  shuchS,  *  clean,  SAwcAej, 
*in  a  dean  manner;'  romanS^  romaneSf  *in  a  Gypsy  manner;' 
dasanS,  dcLsanisj  'in  a  Bulgarian  manner.'  These  latter  forms 
correspond  to  the  Greek  drC^j^irairiirf  t,  ^ovlyaqiaxU 

To  these  adverbs  is  prefixed  the  comparative  particle  po :  as 
povuchis,  'higher,  aUius ;' po  lochia^  ' better ;';x>  feiZ&,  'blacker.' 
Also  to  the  proper  adverbs  of  place :  as  jto  anglM^ '  farther  ahead ;' 
pon&paJal^  'still  more  backwards ;' po  andri^  *  farther  inwards;' 
po  avr%  *&rther  outwards.' 

The  Moslem  Gvpsies  use  precisely  the  same  expressicHi,  sub- 
stitatiii^  the  Turkish  daha  for  po,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
in  treating  of  the  formation  of  the  comp^Fative :  thus  daha  vu- 
ckesj  daha  lachis^ 


Sing, 
Norn.  flWf 'V 
Ace.     manj  *me,^ 

mdnghero^^ 

Sing. 
Nam.  <u,  *•  thoUf' 
Ace    tu^'thee^' 


PROiroui)s< 
Per9onal4 
UiJh'ton, 


^*af  me^' 


amSn,  *we,' 
amdn^  *iis,* 


Oen. 

▼  OL.   TII. 


\tkui6ji*Qt 


thce^' 
33 


9d  JW909lt 

<ttifien,  •  ye/ 
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Sing. 
Noin.  ov,  *he,' 
Ace.    leSj  *  him,' 
Gen.    leskero,  *  of  him,' 

Sing. 
Nom.  ovy  *she,' 
Ace.  la,  *her,' 
Gen.    Idkero,  *of  her,' 


9d  J^rmnt  moie. 


Plur. 
o/, 'ihey,' 
Im^  ^them,' 
linghtro^  *  of  them.' 


8d  I^TWiijfenL 


Plur. 
o,  'they,' 
^,  'them,' 
Ihighero^  *  of  them.' 


ma«c.  andneuL 
Nom.  wo, 
Ace.   mo, 
Gen.    me, 


Sinp. 
meue.  ananeut, 

Nom.  to. 

Ace.    to, 

Gen.    te, 


fan, 
mi, 
mi, 
me. 


fenu 

$i. 


Possemve. 

Plur, 

me,  *my,' 
me,  *  my,' 
f?ie,  *of  my,' 

JYtir. 

<^,  *thy,' 
(^,*thy,' 
te,  *of  thy,' 


amard,  *  our,* 
amari,  *  our,' 
amaringhorOj  *  of  our.' 


tumard,  *your,' 
ttfmar^,  *your,' 
tumarhiffhoro,  *  of  yottr.' 


Sdl^TMrn. 


fern. 


Plur. 


ie8kero,\'''l^^  tdkero,\' ^^^p  leskere,  ^  of  his;  olenghero,\'''l^^J^^ 

Whenever  the  possessive  pronoun  is  used  substantively,  mo 
becomes  mindS  or  minrS;  to  becomes  tindo  or  tinrS.  The  reader 
has  already  seen  numerous  illustrations  of  this  general  usage  in 
the  Yocabulary.    All  the  pronouns  are  declin^  like  nouns  in 

0  and  i. 

There  is  another  form  of  the  possessive  pronoun,  whieh  is  not 
common  among  the  Gypsies  in  these  countries,  viz.  pes  eaidpu 
The  first  is  never  used  except  with  the  8d  person  of  the  passive 
verb,  and  corresponds  to  the  usual  les,  '  him ;'  the  second,  jn,  is  a 
form  often  founa  in  the  place  of  Uskero,  '  of  him,  his.'  To  many 
Gypsies  this  latter  is  entirely  unknown. 

The  perusal  of  the  above  pronouns  illustrates  the  general 
usage  of  many  languages,  where  the  genitive  of  the  personal 
pronoun  seems  to  form  most  of  the  possessives,  varied  according 
to  their  union  with  the  substantive.    Compare  Gr.  iy(i>,  gen.  ifm,- 

ifidg,  fidg,  'fifiiT8Qog,  etc. 

Before  comparing  these  pronouns  with  those  in  the  Sanskrit, 

1  shall  elucidate  the  use  of  them  by  familiar  colloquial  phrase?, 
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by  which  their  meaning  and  proper  employment  may  be  more 
perfectly  understood.  The  same  particles  which  we  have  so  fre- 
quently met  in  studying  the  nouns,  fonning  a  kind  of  cases, 
will  he  observed  also  with  these  pronouns.  The  reader  can 
easily  understand  them  by*  simply  referring  to  what  we  have 
said  on  the  subject  there. 

1st  Person, — Kon  dSla  o  vutdr  ?  *  who  knocks  at  the  door  ?'  me 
is6m^  *it  is  I,'  iycb  elfu;  me  nasfi  kerdva^  'I  cannot  do;'  kon  lAf 
fnej  *  who  is  it?  L'  Kayek  jen6  na  janHa  man^  'no  one  knows 
md'^  te  des  man,  ' that  thou  shouldst  give  me ;'  de man,  ^ give 
me;'  ma  de  man,  *do  not  give  me;'  ma  kus-man,  *do  not  revile 
me;'  mnkHa  man,  *it  leaves  me.'  MepraUskero  keriste,  *in  the 
house  of  my  brother;'  me  grastSskoro  i  zen,  *  my  horse's  saddle  ;* 
bi  mdnghoro,  *  without  me.'  Amen  isdmas  oiid,  *  we  were  there.* 
Aa  dtdcU^  amdn,  'he  does  not  love  us.'  Amaro  manusk, *^ owr 
man;'  amare  manusM,  'our  men;'  avnari  chip,  ' our  language ;' 
dinids  amare  ckuklSs,  'he  struck  our  dog;'  gurumni  amari,  'our 
cow;'  amare  goti&te,  'in  our  mind;'  kon  dinids  amari  pentdf 
'who  struck  our  sister?' 

2d  Person. — Tu  gheUidn  ti  pSlin  ?  '  didst  thou  go  to  the  city  ?' 
tu  kerghidnlesf  'didst  thou  make  it?'  iu  nasd  keresa,  'thou  canst 
not  do  it'  Na  resHa  tut,  '  it  does  not  suffice  thee ;'  murdardva 
tut,  '  I  kill  thee ;'  alUdm  ta  dikdv  tut,  '  I  have  come  to  see  thee.' 
Te  gaveskoro  manusM, '  the  men  of  thy  village ;'  tepraUskoro  nav  f 
'the  name  of  thy  brother?'  Kan&i  tindS,  'it  is  not  thine;'  id 
finds,  'it  is  thine.'  Tumhi  so  pendsaf  'what  do  ye  say?'  Tu- 
mard  bidv  iAf  '  is  it  your  marriage  ?'  tumari  hheriskoro,  '  of  your 
ass.' 

S^  Person,  masculine. — Ki  ov  hi  isds  oiid,  '  and  he  who  was 
there ;'  meya,  tdya,  ki  ov, '  and  I,  and  thou,  and  he,'  Kamdva  les, 
'I  want  him;'  astarghidm  les,  'I  seized  him;'  dikdvales,  'I  see 
him.'  1  romni  Uskoro,  'his  wife;'  leskorodat,  'his  father;'  angle 
isds  oleskoro,  '  formerly  it  was  his ;'  id  oUskoro,  '  it  is  his.'  01 
manusfiS,  '  those  men.'  This  pronoun  is  rarely  used,  and  in  its 
stead  the  Gypsies  employ  akla,  aJcid,  '  these,'  which  we  have  no- 
ticed in  the  Vocabulary.  Na  marUa  len, '  he  does  not  beat  them ;' 
dikidm  len,  '  I  saw  them ;'  na  pichardv  len,  *  I  do  not  know  them.' 
Lenghero  vasidv,  'their  mill ;'  Unghero  lovi,  'their  money.' 

3d  Person,  feminine. — 01  romni,  'that  woman;'  ol  gurumni, 
'  that  cow.'  tHkliom  la  yek  divis,  '  I  saw  her  one  day ;'  btghidn  la, 
'  he  sold  her ;'  marUala, '  he  beats  her.'  Ldkero  pral  kerila  sJiasiri, 
*  her  brother  makes  iron ;'  Idkeri  dat,  '  her  father ;'  Idkeri  moskdri 
(Gr.  ftoax^y,  '  her  calf;'  Idkeri  chiuMa,  '  her  breasts.'  The  plural 
is  similar  to  the  plural  of  the  8d  person  masculine. 

Possessives. — ^These  are  extremely  regular.  Mo  dat,  '  my  fa- 
ther;' mo  sJierd,  'my  head;'  middi,  'mv  mother;'  mi  pen,  'my 
sister.'    To  rom,  '  thy  husband ;'  ti  romm, '  thy  wife ;'  ti  gurumni^ 
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'  thy  cow.'  KdUikero  inoherf  ^  wluwe  id  the  l^oase?'  Ui  mindi 
or  minrd,  '  it  is  mine.'  No  Gypsy  says  ui  mo.  The  plund  does 
not  differ  from  the  declension  of  adjectives  in  o.  Me  lovt,  '  my 
money ;'  ma  yisfrMta^ '  my  linen ;'  U  kkne  m  mdali^  *'  thy  children 
are  dirty;'  so  kerina  U  chavif  'how  are  thy  children?'  Lin- 
ghero  is  used  both  for  the  masculine  and  roiainine  of  the  Sd 
perdon ;  l^ngfiero  ehavi^  ^  of  these  (women)  the  children ;'  Unghero 
love,  *of  these  (men)  the  money.'    Though  these  pronouns  are 

S)ronounced  without  an  initial  vowel,  it  appears  to  me,  judging 
ix>m  the  nominative  ov,  o,  that  they  should  be  written  olengharOf 
oldkero. 

There  is  a  particular  form  of  the  Ist  and  2d  personal  pro- 
nouns, extremely  common  among  all  the  GypsieSi  and  which 
cannot  but  strike  a  person  in  conversation  with  them.  This 
form  is  YnSj/Ot  ^I  also;'  tuya^  ^thou  also;'  wniycL^  tumhfo^  'we, 
ye  also.'  ifiya pinchardvales,  'I  also  am  acquamted  wiui  him ;' 
tads  UskorOf  nUya  lUnghiSm  lee^  '  it  was  his,  and  I  bought  it ;'  tuya 
kamoves  ii  gav,  '  and  thou  wilt  be  in  the  village ;'  amiya,  tunUya 
ki  ol  i  av6n,  '  and  we,  and  ye,  and  they  should  come/ 

Belatwe. 

The  declension  of  the  relative  pronoun,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  the  Tocabulary,  is  as  follows : 


Avn 

Plur. 

mtue. 

fim. 

n^ML 

Nom.Aon» 

kayd, 

90, 

•0, 

Ace,   halis, 

JMi, 

kales. 

kalen, 

Gen.   icUiskorOy 

kaliskeri^ 

kaleskoro. 

kalenghero. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  an  exact  statement  of  this 

r^noun;  even  with  all  my  endeavors,  I  do  not  know  whether 
have  set  down  the  proper  forms.  The  feminine  kayd  is  rarely 
heard,  and  the  masculine  la  often  substituted  in  its  place.  Both 
Turks  and  Greeks  have  corrupted  their  relative  pronouns.  The 
latter  rarely  use  anything  else  but  their  ri,  for  tic,  t^  t'*''^*  '^'^t 
etc.  Of  course,  the  Gypsies  are  no  better  than  their  neighbors. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  not  written  the  feminine  and 
neuter  of  the  plul^l,  as  I  have  been  particular  in  the  oourse  of 
this  memoir  not  to  give  to  the  public  aught  but  what  I  am  oon* 
fidsnt  is  true. 

All  the  foregoing  pronouns  are  found  united  to  those  particles 
which  we  have  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  cases  of  nouns.  They 
corroborate  what  I  have  already  advanced,  that  tiie  soK^alled 
cases  of  the  Gypsy  noun  are  particles  united  to  the  aocusative, 
varying  according  to  the  eharacteristin  finid  consonants  «  orn. 

For  farther  illustration  of  this  sulject,  I  shall  follow  the  same 
plan  which  I  have  adopted  in  other  parts  of  this  memoir.  Be- 
shMa  bashi  mdnde,  tumencky  ISnde,  *  he  lives  near  me,  you,  them ;' 
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mtjiva  tdsa,  *  I  go  with  thee ;'  fn&nja,  *  with  me ;'  nash  amendar, 
'dejyart  from  us;'  olendarj  'from  them;'  nashdva  tumindar^  *I 
d^Mfft  from  you ;'  penena  m&nahe^  *  they  say  to  me ;'  s6she  puchi" 
sa  mdndarf  '  why  dost  thou  asK  me  ?'  ao  hapenis  mdn^he  f  ^  what 
wilt  thou  say  to  me?'  kapiuJidv  Uetar^  ' I  shall  ask  him ;'  o  devU 
terOa  Unghe^  'God  has  (care)  of  them;'  haleate  paehe?  'near 
whomr  hi  m&ngoro  nasA  kerikt^  '  without  me  thou  canst  not  do ;' 
mminghe  to  foiis  h»^  he  tumaringhe^  i'  amaringhe^  sami  pama- 
vfnghej  '  tell  it  to  all,  aud  to  your,  and  to  our,  and  to  all  the 
fiiends;'  penghii  m&nghe  mi  idi^  'said  to  me  my  mother;'  te 
pen&v  Uike^  'that  I  may  speak  to  thee;'  dtkinilS  Wce^  'appeared 
to  her;'  tejivil  tuke^  'may  it  live  to  thee'  (a  form  of  salutation 
when  an  animal  is  bought),  Gr.  yA  aoo  Moj  •  andri  Unde,  'within 
them.' 

The  following  is  the  complete  declension  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun, with  its  particles. 

8im^  P/ur. 

Nodi,    me,  ^  I,'  «m^, '  we/ 

Aec      man,  'me,^  amdn^  'us,' 

Dat  1,  mdnde  (m&nrte),  *  in  me,'  aminde  {amen-te),  *  in  us,' 

Dat  2,  mdnghe  (mdMte)^  *  to  me,'        amenghe  (amSn-ke)^ '  to  us,' 
AbL     m&ttdar  (mdn-tor), '  from  me,'    amendar  {amen-tar)y  *  from  us,' 
Soc      mAf^a  (mdn-ea)^ '  with  me,'      amhija  (amin-ta)^  *  with  us,' 
GeiL     mdngkoro  (mdn-karo)^  *of  me,'    amSnghoro  (amin^Jli^o)j  *  of  us.' 

The  genitive,  of  both  singular  and  plural,  is  never  used  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  bi^  '  without:'  h  mdnghoro^  bi  amenghoro^ 
*  without  me,  without  us.^ 

SiMff,  Piw. 

Norn.  tUy  *  thou,'  iuminj  *  ye*' 

Ace  <«t,  *thee,'  /um^  *  you,' 

Dat  1,  tiiUe,  « in  thee,'  tumindey  *  in  you,' 

Dat  2,  tiike, '  to  thee,'  tuminghe, '  to  you,' 

Abl  iiiiar,  'from  thee'  tumindary  'from  you,' 

Soc  iiUaj  *■  with  thee,'  tuminja^  '  with  you,' 

Gen.  *  tuminghoro,  *  of  you.' 

In  a  similar  way  are  declined  all  the  other  pronouns.  The 
reader  has  had  frequent  occasions  to  observe  the  cases  of  the 
relative  Aon,  '  who,'  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Thoiigh  the  Gypsies  are  fond  of  placing  these  particles  before 
the  noun — ^as  ti  fen,  'in  the  river/  for  lenSsie;  ti  ker,  'in  the 
house,'  for  fer&fe— and  though  the  ablative  particle  tar  is  found 
united  to  indedinables  as  often  as  to  nouns,  still,  in  the  cases  of 
pronouns,  these  particles  seem  to  be  constant,  and  so  tenacious, 
thai;  a  Gypsy  will  laagh  at  your  ignorance,  if  he  should  ever 
hear  you  saying  te  man  instead  of  m^imfe,  h>  man  instead  of 
mdngne. 


*  Unknown  to  mt. 
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Verb. 


The  Gypsy  verbs  may  be  classified  in  two  methods : 

1st,  Verbs  Simple  and  Verbs  Compound ; 

2d,  Verbs  Neuter,  Active,  Middle,  and  Passive. 

Simple  verbs  are  those  in  which  the  Gypsy  verb  is  the  simple 
Sanskrit  root:  as  dUcdva^  *I  see;'  shundva^  *I  hear;'  (wdva,  *I 
laugh.' 

Compound  verbs  are  made  up  of  a  primitive  word  in  combi- 
nation with  a  verb,  such  as  herava^  *  I  do,'  avdva^  *  I  come,'  cKtw, 

*  I  give.'  I  have  spoken  of  these  verbs  in  the  Vocabulary  (see 
to  chew),  and  have  shown  that  the  usage  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  Persians.  Ker&va^  *  I  do,'  the  kerden  of  the  Persians  (Sr. 
kri),  united  to  the  primitive  word,  serves  to  form  active  verbs: 
2ia  ckamkerdva^  'I  chew,'  i.  e.  'I  make  chewing;'  vrakerdva^  *I 
talk,'  i.  e.  *  I  make  speech.'  This  form  of  the  compound  verb  is 
not  so  common  among  the  Gypsies  as  among  the  Persians  or 
the  Turks,  for  the  Gypsies  have  another  form  of  transitive  verbs 
which  they  prefer,  as  more  congenial  to  their  language :  at  least, 
so  it  appears  to  me  from  their  conversation.  In  fact,  the  reader 
will  observe  that  in  the  Vocabulary,  in  a  long  list  of  verbs,  there 
occur  few  compound  ones.  By  many  Gypsies  these  verbs  are 
never  used,  since  they  prefer  the  other  form  of  the  transitive 
verb,  of  which  I  shall  presently  speak.    The  second  verb,  avdvOj 

*  to  come,'  the  wmeden  of  the  Persians,  is  extremely  common,  and 
serves  to  form  a  long  list  of  passive  verbs,  by  combination  with 
adjectives  and  participles :  as  phuriovdua^  *  to  become  old,'  Gr. 
yi^<7«(M,  Lat.  senesco;  bartovdva^  *to  become  great;'  buJcabovdva, 

*  to  become  hungry ;'  khokhavniovdva, '  to  be  cheated ;'  matiiavdvOj 
*to  become  intoxicated;'  ahvMovdva^  *to  become  dry;'  melaUo- 
vdva,  *  to  become  dirty.'  So  natural  and  easy  is  this  form  to  the 
Gypsies,  that  they  are  constantly  using  it,  and  with  very  little 
variation.  Avdva^  in  combination  with  the  adjective  or  parti- 
ciple, possesses  the  signification  of  the  Latin  fieri,  *  to  become,' 
and,  of  course,  no  other  form  but  an  adjective  or  a  participle  is 
ever  united  to  it.  The  final  vowel  of  the  adjective  or  participle 
and  the  initial  a  of  the  verb  are  blended  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  produce  to:  as  m^tS-avdva,  maUiovdva.  This  pronuncia- 
tion is  very  constant.  The  reader  has  seen  freauent  examples 
of  such  compound  verbs  in  the  Vocabulary,  ana  will  have  re- 
marked their  signification  in  the  numerous  colloquial  phrases 
given  under  the  various  verbs. 

I  do  not  refer  to  this  class  of  verbs  those  which  are  formed 
with  the  auxiliary  isSm,  *  to  be,'  and  more  rarely  with  terdvaj 

*  to  have,'  since  these  do  not  differ  from  similar  verbs  in  other 
languages. 

l^euter  verbs  are  very  common,  and  are  formed  directly  irom 
the  Sanskrit  root,  without  any  alteration.     They  are  in  &ct  the 
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Sanskrit  verb  itself,  with  its  active  present,  of  which  the  final  syl- 
lable mi  is  simply  changed  intd  va:  as  chardva,  *I  graze,'  Sr. 
diardmi;  asdva,  *  I  laugh,'  Sr.  hasdmi 

Active  verbs. — ^Besides  those  formed  by  the  addition  of  kerdva 
to  the  root,  and  which  are  naturally  active,  the  Gypsies  form 
another  and  very  numerous  class,  whose  characteristic  sign  is  the 
penultimate  ra:  as  Uypardva,  *I  heat,'  Gr.  ^c^a/ww.  This  forma- 
tion is  so  natural,  and  so  usual,  that  a  Gypsy  is  never  at  a  loss  to 
understand  it,  or  instantly  to  form  it,  even  were  it  from  a  Turk- 
ic or  Greek  root.  To  his  mind  it  always  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
transitive  action,  precisely  as  we  say  dyanS,  *I  love,'  dyoTr/fo;,  *I 
induce  love,  I  maKC  one  love.' 

These  transitive  verbs  must  not  be  confounded  with  such 
neuter  verbs  as  have  the  penultimate  in  ra,  and  which  originate 
from  a  root  ending  in  r;  as  chordva,  *I  steal,'  dardva,  *I  fear,' 
ierdvoj  '  I  have,'  miUrdva,  *  I  void  urine.'  Verbs  of  this  class  arc 
of  four  syllables,  while  nearly  all  the  Gypsv  neuter  verbs  have 
three,  and  a  few  only  two :  as  ddva,  *  I  give,  lava,  *  I  take.' 

These  verbs  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  ardva  to  the  primi- 
tive root:  as murdardva, ' I  murder ;'  tapardva,  *  I  cause  to  burn;' 
murUardva,  *I  shave  one.'  Tapdva,  *I  heat,' is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  variation  of  the  Gypsy  verb :  Sr.  tap,  *  to  torment, 
to  neat ;'  G.  tapdva,  '  I  feel  warm ;'  tapardva,  *  1  cause  to  bum ;' 
lattiavdva,  '  I  become  hot.' 

Middle  verbs, — ^These  are  extremely  simple,  formed  by  the 
addition  to  the  verb  of  the  accusative  cases  of  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, precisely  as  the  Europeans  form  their  verbs  of  a  similar 
signification :  tnus  Fr.  je  me  cave ;  It.  io  mi  lavo. 

Passive  verbs, — ^These  are  rarely  used  by  the  Gypsies,  who 
prefer  the  active  voice,  and  instead  of  saying  **I  was  beaten," 
adopt  the  expression  '*  one  has  beaten  me."  On  this  account, 
ihe  passive  voice  is  extremely  difficult  to  describe,  and  such  are 
the  circumlocutions  to  which  the  Gypsies  have  recourse  whenever 
thev  desire  to  express  a  passive  idea,  that  one  wonders  at  the 
ambiguity  and  vagueness  of  their  language.  Ofi^en  they  differ 
so  much  that  the  hearer  doubts  whether  he  has  understood  them. 
In  a  long  discourse,  the  hearer  may  not  meet  with  a  single  pas- 
sive form.  Even  after  satisfying  himself  that  a  verb  is  passive, 
upon  pronouncing  it  in  the  hearing  of  other  Gypsies  ne  may 
meet  with  contradictions,  or  his  hearers  may  be  unable  to  under- 
stand him.  In  such  cases,  a  Gypsy  may  tell  you  that  such  an 
expression  is  not  Gypsy,  and  that  the  speaker  lias  no  knowledge 
of  his  language.  In  fact,  I  have  written  many  paradigms  of 
passive  verbs  lormerly,  and,  upon  examining  them,  I  have  found 
that  they  were  at  variance  with  sound  grammatical  principles. 
For  a  long  time  I  thought  the  Gypsies  had  no  passive  voice. 
Still  not  despairing,  I  have  made  the  paradigm  of  the  passive 
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verb,  and  have  finally  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  truth  of  its 
grammatical  construction. 

The  reader  will  see  this  passive  form  in  the  following  pages. 
At  times  the  middle  voice  is  used,  with  the  accusative  pronouns 
constantly  joined  to  the  verb.  At  times  the  compound  fonn  is 
used  for  the  passive,  and  the  verb  which  is  united  is  evidently 
avdva.  It  is  united  to  the  Sanskrit  root,  and  not  to  adjectives 
and  participles,  as  in  the  more  common  compound  verbs. 

These  observations  will  be  better  elucidated  by  paradigms  of 
the  verb,  after  giving  which,  I  shall  proceed  to  speak  of  the 
formation  of  the  tenses.  I  hope  that  tnis  course,  which  I  have 
followed  in  my  studies  on  the  subject,  will  be  of  service  to  the 
reader,  assisting  him  to  form  a  clear  understanding  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  and  significations  of  the  Gypsy  verb,  and  of  its  inti- 
mate relationship  to  the  Sanskrit 

Of  the  auxiliary  verbs  terdva, '  I  have,'  and  tA5m, '  I  am,'  I  have 
little  to  say.  The  first  is  rarely  used  to  form  such  verbs  as  we 
see  in  modern  European  languages.  Its  use  is  mainly  restricted 
to  express  the  idea  of  possession:  as  terdva  dukj  'I  have  pain,' 
i.  e.  'I  am  in  pain.'  Is6m  forms  a  perfect  passive,  which  I  shall 
note  in  its  proper  place. 

Isoic, '  I  am.' 

Present. 
Sing.  Pluf. 

1.  Udin,  *I  am,'  1.  ia&mat^  'we  are»' 

2.  Udn^  ^  thoa  art,'  2.  iedna^ '  ye  are/ 

3.  isij  *he  is,'  3.  isi^  *they  are.' 

Imperfect 
Bing,  Phir. 

1.  wdmof,  *I  was,^  1.  M^biuu,  *we  were,^ 

2.  iednoiy  ^thou  wast/  2.  ttdfiaty  *ye  were,' 

3.  iids^  'he  was,'  3.  u4#,  'they  were.' 

Future. 
Sing.  Phtf. 

1.  kamov&Vf  *  I  shall  be^'  etc.  1.  jfcamovdta,  *  we  shall  be,'  etc 

2.  kamovSs^  2.  kamovhta^ 

3.  kamavilf  8.  kamavina. 

These  are  all  the  tenses  used :  I  have  never  been  able  to  ob- 
tain any  knowledge  of  any  other  forms. 

ChinAva,  *  I  cuC  CnoaivA,  *  I  steal.' 

Preeent. 
Sing.  Sinff., 

1.  chindva^  *  I  Cttt,'  etc.  eihardvOf  *  I  steal,'  etc. 

2.  ehinieoy  ekorSsa^ 

3.  chinila,  ehorilOf 
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Plur, 
ckindMS^ 
chinSnOj 
chinSna. 


Sing, 
chindvas^  *  I  was  catting,^  etc^ 
chinesaSj 
chineUuy 

Plur, 

chitUnas^ 
chinenas. 


Plw. 
chord»(Uf 
chorenOy' 
chorSna, 

Imp&ffeei 

Sing. 
ehordva»f  *•  1  was  stelding/  etc 
choritoa^ 
chorSlas^ 

Plur, 
ekordsaif 
ehorinat^ 
chorenoB* 


Sing, 
chinffhidmj  '  I  cut,'  etc 
ehtnghidnf 
chingkidi^ 

Plur, 
ehinghidnuUf 
Mnghidtij 
chinghid,  * 


Aoritt 

Sing, 
ehorghi^^  *  I  stole/  ete. 
ehorghidn^ 
ehorghids^ 

Plur, 
chorghidnuUf 
ehorghidn^ 
chorghid^ 


Future, 


Sing. 


kamachindvoLy '  \  shall  cut,'  etc*    hamackordva^  *  I  s&all  steal/  etc. 


kcanaehinesOy 
kamackinSia^ 

Plur. 
kamachindiOj 
katMehinSna, 
kamachinSna, 


Sing, 
ekin,  *  cut  tfaou,' 
me  ehiiUli  Met  him  cut,^ 

Plur. 
chinSny '  steal  ye,' 


kamaehorSeOy 
Jcamachorilaj 

Plur. 
katnaehordea^ 
katnachorSnaf 
kamachorSna, 

tntperaUve, 

Sing, 
ehor, '  steal  thou,' 
me  chority  Met  him  steal.- 

Plur. 
ehorhiy  *  cut  ye,' 


me  cMninf '  let  tiiem  steal.'  me  chorine  *  kt  them  tuV 

Subjunctive, 

Presents 

Sing.  Sing. 

te  chindva, '  that  I  may  cut,'  etc.     te  ehordva^  'that  I  may  st^,'  etc^ 
te  chmieOy  te  choreeoy 

te  chmiloy  te  chorilOy 

TOL.  Til.  3d 
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Plur. 

P/nr. 

1.  ieckifidscij 

te  chordiOf 

2.  tecMnSna^ 

Uchorhia^ 

8.  teehirUncL 

UekorSna. 

Bing, 

Bing. 

1.  ie  chitUivai^  <  that  I  might  euV  etc.     to  cAordtia^, '  that  I  might  steal,'  etc 

2.  UehiniHLS^ 

techorSsas^ 

3.  UchinikUy 

ieehariku^ 

Phtr. 

Plur. 

1.  ieehin&ioij 

Uchor&mu^ 

2.  toc^n^fMM, 

iechorhuu, 

3.  <ecA»n^na«. 

techorhuu. 
Participle. 

c^natH^(5,  'cat' 

charavdd, 'Bioleu: 

Verba  endixjg  in  vgwoU 

% 

DivA,  *  I  give; 

UvA,  *  I  take/ 
Indicative, 
jrfeeenim 

Bing. 

Bing, 

1.  (f<iva,*Igive,'etc 

Mi«,*Itake,'etc. 

2.  <2^ 

ISea, 

3.  dila. 

iHa, 

Plur, 

Plur. 

1.  ddM, 

Ue^, 

2.  <;^ 

ISnOr 

3.  <;^iia. 

Ihui. 
Imperfect. 

iSin^. 

Bing. 

1.  ddvoi^  *  I  was  giving/ 

ete. 

MtP(»/ 1  was  taking;  etc. 

2.  dUaa, 

ISeoi, 

3.  (2^to, 

like, 

Plw. 

Plw. 

1.  cf(iMt«, 

IdioSj 

2.  (2ifna«, 

Ihuu^ 

3.  dhM8. 

ISruu. 
JLoriet. 

Bing, 

Sing. 

1.  (2mM^  '  I  gave/  etc. 

/tmdm,  *Itook,*etc. 

2.  dinidn^ 

hmdn^ 

8.  (fm»d«, 

Hnide^ 

P/Uf. 

Plw. 

A  •        ^P  •■••%^#W^W»^ft 

linidmait 

2.  <^»nuin, 

/tnidfti 

3.  dinid. 

linid. 
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^tt/Uf^. 

Sing. 

1.  kamaddvay  *I  shall  gitre,' 

2.  kamadha^ 

etc.           kanuddva, « I  shaU  Uke,'  etc 
kamalSio^ 

Plur. 

Plur. 

1.  kamaddio^ 

2.  kamadSna^ 

iamalhutf 

Sing. 
3.  m«(2«//IethiTngi^V 

Sing. 
m«  ;«/,  Met  him  tak«/ 

Plur. 

Plvr. 

2.  rf«i,  'give  ye,* 

3.  me  deny '  let  them  give.* 

/ai, 'take  ye,* 

me  leriy  Met  them  take.* 

^tt^uncaVe. 

Pvesint* 

/KfV. 

Sing. 

X  te  ddvQj  'that  I  may  give/  etc.        t$  tdva^  'that  I  mfty  take,'  etc. 

ImperfeeL 
Sing.  Sing. 

1.  te  ddvae, '  that  I  mSght  give,*  etc.    U  Idvas,  <  that  I  might  take,*  etc 

PartieipU^ 
dind,  *  given^  /tm/<5, '  taken/ 

All  the  simple  verbs  are  declined  in  the  same  manner.  There 
is  some  difference  in  the  aorist,  which  we  shall  note  in  speaking 
/of  the  formation  of  the  aorist.  In  verbs  compounded  with  ke- 
rdvcLj  'I  make,^  ddva^  'I  give/  the  root  suffers  no  alteration  in 
the  various infleotioiui:  BiBcham-kerdva^  'I  chew;'  cham-k^ghidm^ 
'I  chewed;'  ckumi-^va^  'I  kiss;'  chumi-diniSm^  'I  kissed.' 

Compound  verbs,  as  mattiorjdva^  '  to  become  intoxicated,'  shu- 
kiovdvcL,  'to  become  dry,'  present  no  difficulty  in  their  inflectiou, 
for  they  differ  ia  no  respect  from  the  above  paradigms.  The 
aorist  of  avdvOy  whioh  alone  is  inflected,  is  aUiim:  r/uMilU67ny 
*  I  became  intoxicated ;'  shuk%IM6m^  '  I  became  dry.' 

VtrU  of  Ihe  MiddU  Voici. 

The  conjugation  of  these  verbs  is  very  sunple,  and  differs 
in  nowise  from  the  above,  except  in  the  pronouns,  which  form 
the  essential  character  of  thia  dass  of  verbs. 
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Sing, 
chindva  man,  *  I  cut  myself^ 
chinS^a  tut,  *  thou  cuttest  thy leU;' 
ehinilapes^  'he  cuts  himselV 

Plur, 
chindw  ^men,  *  we  cut  oursely^' 
ehinSna  lumen,  *  ye  cut  yourselves,* 
ckinSnapeSy  ^  they  cut  themselves.' 


Sing, 
chindvoi  man,  *I  wf»  cutting  my- 
self/ etc. 
chinesas  tut, 
chinSku  pes, 

Plur. 
chindsas  ^men, 
chinhuu  tumen, 
chinSnas  pes. 


Indicative. 

Present. 

Sing, 
tovdva  man^  ^  I  wash  myself*  ete; 
tovisa  tut, 
tovUapes, 

Plur. 
tavdsa  ^men^ 
tavina  tumen^ 
tovinapes. 

ImpetfecU 

Sing, 
topdvas  man, '  I  was  washing  my- 
self,' etc, 
tovisas  tut, 
iavilas  pes, 

Plur. 
tavdsas^men, 
tovhMS  tumen, 
tav4naspes. 


Aorist 


1 .  chinphidm  man,  *  I  cut  myself^*  etc. 


chinghidn  tut, 
cMnghidspes^ 

Plur. 
chinghidm  ^men,* 
chinghidn  tumen^ 
chinghid  pes. 


Sin0. 
tavpMdm  man,  *  I  washed  myself' 

etc. 
tovghidn  tut, 
tovghidspes^ 

Plur. 
tovghidm  ^men, 
tovghidn  tdmen^ 
tovghi&pes. 


Future, 


Sing, 

1.  kamaeMndva  man,  'I  diaU   cut 

myself,'  etc. 

2.  katnacMn^  tut, 

3.  kamachinila  pes, 

Plur, 

1.  kamachindsa  ^men, 

2.  kamachinSna  timen^ 

3.  kamaehinSna  pes. 


kamatovdva  man, 

myself,'  etc. 
kamatov4sa  tut, 
hamatovUa  pes, 

Plur. 
kamatcvdsa  'mat, 
kamatcvhM  tumen, 
hamatavhia  pes. 


<I  shall  Vasb 


Imperative. 

2.  chin  tut, '  cut  thyself  iov  tut, '  wash  thyselC* 

8.  me  chink  peSy  Met  him  cut  him-    me  tovHpes,  Met  Idm  wash  him- 
self.' aeUl' 


*  Properly  dUf^JUtfnuu  ^mm. 
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Subjunctive, 
Present. 
L  ie  iMndva  man^  '  that  I  may  cnt    te  tavdva  mcu%  *  that  I  may  wash 
myself^'  etc.  myself,'  etc. 

Imperfect. 

LUckindvas  man^  'jtJbiat  I  might    te  tavdvas  man,  *that   I   might 
cut  myself^'  etc.  wash  myself,'  etc 

Passive  voice. 

Indicative, 

Present. 
8inff.  Bing. 

1.  ehimavdva  iTton,  *  I  «m  coX^  etc.       choravdva  man^ '  I  am  stolen,'  etc. 

2.  ehinavesa  tut,  choravisa  tut^ 
8.  ckxMvila  pes,                                  choravila  pes^ 

Plur.  Plur. 

1.  ckmavdsa  'mat,  eharavdva  'mm, 

2.  chinavSna  tumcn^  choravina  tikmen^ 

3.  chmavina  pes^  ehoravSna  pes. 

Imperfect, 
Sing,  Sing, 

1.  ehinavdvas  mafi,  -'I  was  being    choravdvas  man^   'I   was   being 

cut,'  etc.  stolen,'  etc. 

2.  ckinavisas  tut^  ekoravisas  tut, 

3.  ehinaviias  pes,  choraviias  pes, 

Plur.  Plur. 

1.  chinavdsas  'm^  charavdsas  ^man, 

2.  ckinavSnas  i^men^  cboravhuu  tAmenj 

3.  ehinavhios  pes^  ehcravinas  pes. 

Aorist. 
Sing.  Sing. 

1.  ckmtiUidm,'"  '  I  was  cnt,'  ete.  chortUlidm, '  I  was  stolen,'  etc. 

2.  chintillidn,  chortillidn, 

3.  ckintUld,  ckortilld, 

Plur.  Plur. 

1.  ckintUldmas,  ckortiUdmas^ 

2.  (hintiUidn,  ehortiUidn, 

3.  chintillid.  ehortUlid. 

Future. 
Sing.  Sing, 

1.  kamachinavdva  man,  '  I  shall  be    kamaehoravdva  man,  *  I  shall  be 

cnt,'  etc.  stolen,'  etc 

2.  iamaehinavha  tut,  hamachoravSsa  tut, 

3.  kamachinavSla  pes,  kamaekoravSla  pes^ 

*  The  fint  peraoo  of  thia  tense  has  a  rery  marked  liquid  tonnd  of  the  II.    The 
Sd.  ekiniilU,  is  a  simple  /  always. 
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Plur,  Plur. 

1.  kamaehinavdia  'm^  kofuachonivdia  'mm, 

2.  kamachinavSna  tiimenj  kamackoravhui  tUtmen, 
S.  kanuuhinavSna  pei,  kamackotavina  pe9. 

Ferfeet. 
Sing,  Sing, 

h  ehinavdd  itdm^  *  I  hart  bt^fa  MiV    th(^hiifd6  Mm^  •  I  h«V8  bMn  Ato- 
etc.  len,'  etc. 

2.  cA»nat^<5  iadtt,  ehoravdd  is6n^ 

3.  ehinavdd  isi^  ckaravdd  wi, 

1.  ehinavdd  tsdm^  ehoravdd  i$6m^ 

2.  cAtnatr(f<5  tsdn,  choravdd  isdn^ 

3.  cAtnat^d  tfi.  ehMravdd  iH. 

For  the  imperatiye  I  hftre  no  certain  data:  the  Babjaootiye  itf 
usually  employed  in  its  place. 

SuhfuncHve, 
x^T€$cnt, 
1.  te  ehinavdva  many  *that  I  may    U  ehoravdva  tnan^  *that  I  may 
be  cat,'  ete.  be  stolen,'  etc. 

Tmperfkt, 
1.  teehinavdsa  manf  'thai  I  might    te  eharavdM  man,  *that  I  might 
be  cut,'  etc.  be  stolen,'  etc. 

The  pronunciation  Of  the  different  persons  of  the  Yerb  used 
by  the  Gjrpsies  to  very  peculiar.  They  are  very  pTOM  to  clip 
off  the  finfd  vorwel  of  the  tenses :  thus,  instead  of  chindvaj  they 
say  chindv;  for  durr&va^  chordvj  etc. ;  in  the  2d  and  8d  persomj, 
likewise,  for  chinha^  (Mnia;  MnilOj  ch%n6l  So  also  with  the 
future,  which,  more  than  the  other  tenses,  loses  its  terminal 
Yowel.  In  facfc^  very  few  Gypsies  pronounce  it  in  fiill^  and  prefef 
the  word  as  though  written  kaehtndv,  kachordvy  or  ko(mamindv^ 
TcamaxihoTdv.  So  also  with  the  aorist,  which,  in  the  1st  persoft 
plural,  instead  of  chotghidmas^  chinghtdmas,  is  commonly  pro- 
nounced charghidm^  Mnohidm.  Many  Gypsies  are  aware  of  thi^ 
and  they  tell  you  that  mivSl  for  chivSla,  cnorH  for  chorda,  is  vul- 
gar. In  this  manner  are  clipped  all  their  verbs.  In  general, 
the  verb  retains  its  final  vowel  whenever  it  is  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence.  In  their  songs  the  final  vowel  is  generally  pronounced. 
I  make  these  remarks,  that  the  reader  tnav  the  better  understand 
many  of  the  colloquial  phrases,  where  I  have  written  the  words 
as  ordinarily  pronounced.  To  make  a  paradigm  of  a  verb  ia 
this  clipped  form  would  be  preposterous,  and  would  exhibit  a 
want  of  judgment  in  an  author,  who  should  take  as  a  standard 
the  constant  fluctuations  of  colloquial  use. 
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Tkkses, — PreHnt. — This  invariably  ends,  in  the  first  person, 
iava.-  as  sivdvoj  'Iww;'  chardva,  *1  graze;'  kamdvay  *i  wish;' 
herdva,  *  I  make.'  It  oorresponda  with  the  present  active  of  the 
Sanskrit,  for  we  have  seen,  in  speaking  of  the  commutation  of 
the  consonants,  that  the  m  of  the  Sanskrit  is  frequently  changed 
by  the  Gypaies  to  v;  compare  chardva,  *I  graze,  with  Sr.  chard- 
mi;  kerdvOf  'I  make,'  with  Sr.  karam^  etc.  The  2d  person  sin^ 
gular,  ending  in  e^a,  resembles  the  corresponding  person  of  the 
Sanskrit)  wmch  ends  in  si:  compare  charesa,  'thou  grazest,'  Sr. 
choaran;  keresa,  'thou  makest,'  Sr.  haroshu  But  the  8d  persons 
singular  and  plural  bear  no  relation  to  the  corresponding  San* 
skrit  forms. 

Ifnper/sct.'^The  Gypsjr  language  has  no  augment  of  any  kind 
in  any  of  its  verbs.  This  tense  is  a  mere  imitation  of  the  pres- 
ent, to  which  it  adds  a  final  s.  It  is  always  pronounced  as  I 
have  written  it^  without  any  clipping  of  consonants  or  vowels. 

4oTO^.— This  is  of  verjr  frequent  use,  as  it  expresses  action 
which,  among  more  cultivated  nations,  belongs  to  the  perfect, 
pluperfect,  and  aorist.  By  this  tense  is  expressed  |)ast  action, 
whatever  its  state  or  relation  to  other  subjects,  or  its  .state  of 
completion  with  reference  to  the  time  expressed.  It  is  formed 
by  adding  to  the  root  the  syllable  ghiSm  or  ki6m,  whenever  the 
root  ends  in  a  consonant:  as  chindva,  aor.  MnghiSm,  'I  cut;' 
sovdvGj  aor.  sovghiSm,  *I  slept;'  2>endvcL^  nor. penghi6m,  *I  said;' 
biwHiy  aor.  hisghiSm^  'I  inhabited;'  hashdva^  aor.  hashghiSmj  *I 
cried j'  th\vdv€^wyr/eh%vghi6mf  'I threw;'  shtin&vaydiOX,shunghi6m 
or  ihtnghih%j  *I  heard;'  merdva^  aor.  merghi6my  *I  died.' 

Verbs  whose  roots  end  in  vowels  form  the  aorist  in  li6m  or 
nii^;^  as  Hva^  aor.  Um&m^  ItSm,  or  liliimj  'I  took;'  ddva^  aor. 
dini6mi  *I  gavo;'  jKvo,  aor. ghellidmf  \1  went;'  avdva,  aor.  alli6my 
'Icama' 

Yarbs  whose  penultimate  is  ka  form  the  aorist  in  a  similar 
maimer:  as  dikava,  aor,  (iikH6my  'I  saw;'  AiMvOy  aor.  ehikUSm^ 
'  I  muddied ;'  vekdva^  aor.  p^hAmj  '  I  cooked ;'  nakdvc^  aor.  nak- 
Udm^  'I  passea;'  makdvoj  aor.  mahUim,  'I  painted.' 

The  passives,  and  such  compound  verbs  as  have  avdva  for  their 
compound  verbal  element,  never  can  have  any  other  aorist  than 
that  of  avdvOy  viz.  aK15m,  They  are  always  easilv  distinguished, 
and  form  a  very  prominent  part  in  every  Gypsy  s  conversation ; 
thus  Jmdili  is  the  8d  pers,  sing.  aor.  of  the  pass,  kinavdva  mav, 
'I  am  bought,'  hindillidm^  'I  was  bought;'  lvnii6y  'it  was  taken,' 
from  lavdvoi  man,  'I  am  taken,'  ImiZ^my  'I  was  taken.'  These 
forms,  UMl6y  kindil6,  and  the  like,  are  used  as  passive  imperson- 
ate, and  at  tinies,  united  to  the  auxiliary  verb  tadm,  they  form  a 
distioet  tenssi  or  rather,  enforce  the  original  meaning  of  the 
aorist  itsel£ 

*  So  abo,  exceptionally,  banddvmt  aor.  bandlidm, '  I  tied.* 
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Future, — ^The  formation  of  this  tense  is  extremely  interesting, 
for  it  originates  from  another  verb,  Jcamdvc^  'I  wish,'  Sr.  kam^ 
which  we  have  already  explained  in  the  Vocabulary.  It  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  Gypsy  verb  without  any  intermediate  term,  and  it 
then  forms  the  future.  There  are  three  modes  of  uniting  it  with, 
the  verb.  A  Gypsy  can  say  kamajdva^  hamjdva,  or  kajdva,  *  I 
will  go ;'  kamakerava^  kamkerdva^  or  haJoerdva^  '  I  will  make.'  I 
have  heard  these  various  forms  used  indifferently,  and  I  have 
put  similar  questions  to  different  Gypsies,  and  the  word  has 
been  pronounced  in  these  various  forms.  However,  the  first 
form,  mmakerdva^  is  rarely  used :  they  prefer  hamJcerdva^  follow- 
ing their  usual  habit  of  clipping  the  vowels  in  their  conversa- 
tion. This  form  of  the  future  is  of  altogether  modem  origin. 
The  Modern  Greek  has  also  lost  the  ancient  form,  and  nas 
adopted  the  auxiliary  ^iha,  corrupted  to  i^ck :  as  M  ifoniyai,  '  I  will 
go.'  We  say  now  more  generally  ^iha  dTvd^ny,  though  the  com- 
mon people  still  cling  to  the-^dL  Kam  is  added  to  itself  to 
express  future  wish:  as  kamkarrydv^  'I  shall  wish;'  precisely  as 
we  now  say  ^dc  ^iha,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Gypsies  have 
imitated  their  neighbors  the  Greeks  in  the  formation  of  this 
tense:  they  have  followed  the  general  analytical  spirit,  which, 
has  so  extensively  pervaded  modem  languages.  The  English 
makes  large  use  of  wUl^  shaU^  tvould,  should,  in  the  formation  of 
its  futures. 

Imperative. — ^This  mood  exhibits  in  most  cases  a  striking  simi- 
larity to  the  primitive  Sanskrit  root  Were  not  the  dmerent 
formations  of  the  Gypsy  verb  so  very  clear,  it  would  have  been 
extremely  easv  to  recognize  the  root  in  the  simple  form  of  the 
imperative:  thus  kerdva,  *I  make,'  imp.  her;  snundvOj  *I  hear,* 
imp.  shun;  dxkdvd,  *I  see,', imp.  dik;  jdva,  *I  go,'  imp. /a;  ha- 
ahava,  'I  revile,'  imp.  ku^;  ddva,  *I  give,'  imp.  de;  Idva,  *I 
take,'  imp.  la  or  le.  In  the  compound  verbei,  the  imperative  is 
formed  solely  from  the  second  verb :  as  vrakerdva,  *  I  speak,' 
imp.  vrak&r;  chumiddva,  'I  kiss,'  imp.  chumidS.  In  the  transi- 
tive verbs,  the  formation  follows  the  same  rule  as  in  the  simple 
neuter  verbs,  by  rejecting  the  final  syllable  ava:  as  tapardvoj  *  I 
make  warm,'  imp.  tapdr;  murdardva^  *I  murder,'  imp.  mwtd&r. 
As  for  the  imperative  of  the  passive,  I  have  fiJways  neard  the 
subjunctive  used  in  its  stead. 

Subjunctive. — ^This  mood  represents  both  the  subjunctive  and 
the  infinitive,  and  the  usage  of  it  becomes  very  dear  afi;er  ob- 
taining a  little  knowledge  of  the  langua^.  There  is  no  vestige 
of  the  Sanskrit  infinitive,  and  the  Gypsies,  like  the  Greeks  and 
modern  Slavonians,  make  use  of  .the  indicative  mood.  The 
Greeks  use  their  particle  vdi^  the  ancient  %vu;  and  the  Slavo- 
nians dko  and  da.  This  latter  was  in  use  among  the  ancient 
Slavonic  nations,  in  the  optative  and  imperative  moods,  pre- 
cisely as  the  particle  f*a  of  the  Greeks  was  an  optative,  ana  in 
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course  of  time  lost  its  initial »,  and  became  the  w  of  our  modern 
Greek,  so  common  now  in  the  language  that  it  is  constantly  to 
be  heard  wherever  the  modem  Greek  is  spoken.  To  us,  and  to 
the  Bulgarians,  the  subjunctive  of  the  Gypsies  is  perfectly  intel- 
ligible and  extremely  natural,  but  to  others  this  is  not  the  case. 
Te  is  the  particle  always  prefixed,  and  it  is  never  pronounced 
to;  but,  whenever  the  verb  begins  with  a  vowel,  te  drops  its 
own.  A  few  examples  will  fully  illustrate  the  subject :  allidm 
te  dUcdv^  'I  have  come  to  see,'  i.  e.  *in  order  that  I  may  see;' 
pen  Unahe  V  avirij  *tell  them  to  come;'  Gr.  eM  di;r6i/$  y&  iiifwa^^ 
*  that  they  come.'  Again,  it  is  used  as  a  pure  optative  mood : 
thus  te  rivel  tuke^  'may  it  live  to  thee;'  Gr.  f^a  tijoj,  or  yA  Jijcrj.* 
the  whole  phrase  naturally  would  be  B^xofiat  Jya  jijcrj*  « I  pray  that 
it  may  live ;'  kamdva  te  shikliovdvaj  *  I  wish  to  learn.'  In  this 
example,  the  subjunctive  is  evidently  a  pure  infinitive. 

I  have  heard  at  times  the  Gypsies  using  the  infinitive  as  a 
noun,  as  the  modern  Greeks  do :  t6  vd  ^Unta,  j6  v&  l^Una, 

The  aorist  is  sometimes  used  in  the  subjunctive  with  the  par* 
tide  te;  more  generally  the  imperfect  is  employed. 

The  subjunctive  used  as  infinitive  is  not  altogether  devoid  of 
expression,  for  it  possesses  number  and  person,  which  the  ancient 
infinitives  had  not.  At  times  it  is  extremely  clear  and  definite, 
far  more  so  than  the  ancient  This  form  of  the  infinitive  is 
known  both  to  the  Christian  and  Moslem  Gypsies.  These  latter, 
many  of  whom  know  not  a  word  of  Greek  or  Bulgarian,  could 
not  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Turkish,  which  has  a  proper  and 
regular  infinitive,  and  whose  verb  in  richness  and  variety  is  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  language,  ancient  or  modern.  Besides 
this,  the  Gypsy  verb  makes  but  a  poor  comparison  with  the  va- 
rious complex  moods  and  tenses  of  the  Turkish  verb.  To  me 
it  appears  probable  that  the  natural  bent  of  the  human  mind, 
and  its  progress  towards  simplicity  of  expression,  have  operated 
with  equal  force  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Gypsy  as  upon  that  of 
other  modem  languages,  in  which  such  a  striking  similarity 
exists  in  the  various  forms  of  their  verbal  expression. 

Participle, — ^This  is  not  so  clear  or  so  well  defined  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  Gypsy  verb.  Some  participles  are  pure  Sanskrit 
words.  Others  are  formed  fi*om  the  Gypsy  verb  itself,  in  a  man- 
ner altogether  peculiar  to  this  idiom.  In  the  first  class  belong 
Buch  terms  as  Sr.  topta,  'heated,'  G.  tattS;  Sr.  supta^  *  asleep,'  G. 
8vit6  or  eottS;  Sr.jjilrto,  'full,'  Gt.  perdS.  To  the  second  class 
belong  a  great  number  formed  firom  the  Gypsy  verbs,  pronounced 
in  various  ways  by  different  Gypsies,  ana  not  always  familiar  to 
them  all.  They  seem  to  take  their  origin,  at  times,  from  indi- 
viduals who  have  more  or  less  knowledge  of  their  idiom.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  modern  Greek,  where  one  may  hear, 
as  participles  of  Myu^  XeyiifAeyog^  Uy6fAevog^  and  Xay/iiros, 
VOL.  Til.  34 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  thoae  Qvpay jpartaoiplea  whiob  have 
appeared  to  xne  to  be  correct^  and  which  I  have  urequenUj  heard 
used:  mv&va^  'I  sew/  part,  siv^^  'sewn;'  eAftWim,  'I  eav  P<^^ 
charavdS;  aadva^  *I  laugh/  part  9mvd6;  ^ti%  'I  give»'  part. 
dinS ;  JQndvQ^  *  I  know,'  part  jcmd6  ;  ehmdv^i,  *  I  cut,'  part  chindS 
or  ehinavdS ;  tertivo,  *  I  make,'  part  Jmd^;  piAv^  *  I  drink,'  part 
pUS;  miUrdva,  ^  I  void  urine^'  fMurt  mukrdS;  na^hdvOi  'I  depart,' 
part.  nashtS;  chumid&v<$^  'I  kiss,'  part  cAum^tind;  datdva,  *I 
fear,'  part  daravdS;  ^unAva^  'I  hear,'  part  ^AtK^dtf;  Wiiva^  'I 
inhabit,'  part.  hishi&;  munddva^  'I  ahave,'  part.  mundsMiS;  pirA- 
va,  'I  walk/  part  j7trdi$;  o^tor^iva,  ^I  hold,'  part  asiardS;  jivoj 
^I  go,'  part/od^;  mt^^va,  'I  let  go,'  part  mukavdi;  basMva^ 

*  I  cry  out,'  part  hashi&;  ekMmk^  *  I  throw,'  part  chivdd  /  feMva^ 
^I  cook,'  part  pdc6;  iovdva^  'I  wash,'  jmrt.  ((n;d<$;  monivo,  'I 
strike,'  part  marofwid;  re$&v%  'Z  fiiusih,'  part  reswdo;  tnoi^Oi 

*  I  painv  I>art  maiavdis 

From  this  list  the  reader  oan  aee  the  great  variety  of  the  par^ 
ticiples  existing  in  the  idiom  of  the  GrpsieB,  Those  formed 
from  simple  neuter  ve^rbs,  89  makdvoj  mahavd6^ '  painted,'  resdva^ 
resavdoj  'finished,,'  are  of  pure  Gypsy  formatiea;  whilst  pekS^ 
^  cooked,'  is  rela^  to  Sr.  pakv^ty  '  bakedy  heated,  cooked/  etc. 
I  have  in  the  course  of  the  Yocabulary  noticed  such  participles 
as  are  Oif  indisputable  Sanskrit  origin. 

The  reader  will  observe  in.  the  paradigms  of  the  active  verb 
that  I  have  noted  the  participles  iiinavdo  and  €horavd6.  These 
participles  have  a  passive  signification^  and  a^  such  they  so'e  con* 
stantly  used  by  the  Gypsies.  Aa  to  the  proj)er  active  partici- 
ples, I  confess  that  I  know  of  nooe ;  the  Crypsies  seem  to  make 
no  use  of  such  forma,  but  iu  their  stead  empW  the  verb,  as  the 
modern  Gre^s  constantly  do.  The  Turl^  however,  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  the  participle,  and  a^  using  it  constantly. 

This  want  of  active  participles  is  another  proof  of  my  asser- 
tion, that  whilst  both  Greeks  and  Turks  have  given  many  ex* 
pressions  to  the  Gypsies,  they  have  not  influenced  their  grata* 
matical  system,  whicn  has  Ibllowed  those  natural  priiy^iples  by 
the  operation  of  which  langu{^;ea  of  older  date  have  beea 
moulded  into  their  present  form,  eaoh  one  by  Itaelf^and  in^pend- 
eust  of  the  others.  This  holds  good  with  the  Gypsy,  and  if  I  bft ve 
r^aoarked  in  the  course  of  this  memoij  that  the  Gypsy  language 
has  been  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  Greek  and  Turkish  lan- 
guages, it  still  appears  to  me  true  that  it  has  been  formed,  as  to 
ita  fundan^ntal  principles^  independently  of  botk  So  alao  thie 
Modern  Greek,  which,  though  ocmatawtly  imitating  the  Turkish, 
haa  never  had  any  connection  with  i%  in  ita  elementary  aood 
grammatical  fbnns,  for  both  languages  are  eaaentiaiUy  diatiiu^ 
from  each  other^ 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Gtpst  Woeds  * 


abchinyBieel 

aehdi^  Vet. 

odkonMu,  to  sigh. 

ocAcfMi,  to  rest ;  oeAardtf ,  winslwd. 

meMe^  Bor.,  to-day. 

acMndar,  Bor.,  to  cot. 

okandy  now. 

akata  (s.  witlilii). 

aHaryAld»H  sighed. 

vSMm  (s.  come),  came  (ct  Ml). 

ami£bi  (s.  up),  caniage. 

<v7uf{,  partner. 

omdrd?,  pear;  <im5foRf»,pear^re4^ 

omunt  (Bor..  am^iSiS^  aaVu. 

aiuEva,  to  bnng. 

andriy  within;   iman0  (omI^nII),  Urom 

within;  of.  behind. 
oi^Mi^i,  armful. 

ofi^,  coal;  of^poi^dbi^  odUler. 
onpU.  forwards ;  oiyhiMy  feraaoti;  <m»- 

^bO,  from  the  front 
ong&ii^  angrridy  ilnger. 
anguairi^  angnuU^  ring: 
miro,  Bor.,  egg, 
iipditf/f,  to-day. 
o^Mia,  Bor.,  eye. 
wtfffM,  Bor.,  priest. 
otYdpftv  (Bor.,  aracate),  guard;  iwvMmi 

(Bor.,  oraftotair),  to  guard. 
araii,  Bor.,  blood. 
aratHy  night 
timuin,  curse. 
OTM^,  Bor.,  wol£ 
am,  wheel, 
oatfva,  to  lough. 
d{^  tear. 
osAanfM,  to  praise. 
oitaldL  piastre. 
MtarwfOy  to  hold, 
oifra,  Bor.,  moon. 
atSy  here ;  o^&fr,  hence. 
atakd,  a»kdy  cBoakhd^  maJM^  p>U, 
owiidjhere. 
Mitfva.  to  come. 
ovdMs,  to-day. 
otivr,  otw^,  Bor.,  other. 
otoMn,  honey. 

ovlcts,  flnt.  l^kflM, 

otri,  out;  atfr&ff,  from  out;  miffyM^tot- 

Imaria  (s.  she^),  Bor.,  goat 

&Wa,bath. 

bahtald,  unfortunate. 

bahtze  (s.  near),  garden. 

bak6  {2^),  -^pakd. 

bakr6,  slieep;  bakri^  ewe;  UAHM  (halt' 

fUa6.  345),  lamb. 
5aZ,  hair. 


haikmdy  Greek;  halamsmi^  atU. 
hal6,  swine ;  haliehii (ftoKto^MS), 


4<P>ln^ 


&aiu2dva,  to  shut,  to  tie ;  hanHoipi^  band. 

hangdoa  (284),  —  canpdMi. 

ftar,  stone :  ter^Moni,  stone-cutter. 

ftoroMiM.  rich. 

harOm^  Bor.,  much. 

ftord,  great;  hartdir  (246),  comp.;  ftoHo- 

Mfoa  (s.  Increase). 
5i>r(^,  heavy. 
5m,  Bor.,  hand. 
ftaslUva,  to  cry*  out 
hoMhd.  near;  6asl^  frOm  near. 
haOdpi,  habitation. 
haam,  5asAiuJ,  cock, 
teto,  Mte,  Bor.,  fkther. 
»0n,birth. 
ftendMi,  to  beget. 
(mmIiml  to  saT. 
ftsnjk nior., &e»yw), devU ;  601^(238);  6m- 

jM0«  deyHisL  [seaman. 

&sfv  (Bor.,  berOy  herdo\  ship;  oer^tiiBoro, 
henh  (Bor.,  b^m,  year.  [possess. 

httMna  (8.  habitaUon>  to  inhabit,  sit, 
Uatipen^  Bor.,  habitation;  ftfatetor,  Bor., 

to  inhabit 
U94K  pity. 
M,  without 
Miir,  marriage. 

UAm  (s.  when),  to  be  deliyered. 
5^Aidi»  (240),  he  sold. 
(Slfufott,  6<fcfuiM  (s.  buy),  to  sea 
htah.  Bor.,  Mt,  (s.  numbers)  twenty. 
JAMwi  (SS4),  I$«iMi  (261),  —  ftMAifM. 
Mi(tf  (s.  habitaaon),  seated. 
Mv  (Bor.,  fr(^,  snow.  [hungry. 

ftolM^tf,  hungry;  hokdliovdvay  to  become 
doMva,  to  baptise;  M^,  baptism* 
Mip<,bean. 
ter,  belly. 

bord&n  (s.  ship),  — «iMtl(^ 
&0V,  oyen ;  Umiaktroy  baker. 
ftroeiMli,  Bor.,  sheep. 
Inraheriva  (s.  Jew),  for  vraker4iKL 
VriOmtM  (Bor.,  5r^ifitff0«  nin- 
ftueAordd  (s.  cover),  uncovered. 
ftiioU,  broad;  ftvywowlva,  to  spread  out 
buk6,  boweL 


&ii»Ula,dung. 
^wrdo.  Bor.,  C 


.  door. 
&utWil(,  handftiL 
friirsAfn,  rain. 
&tM,  straw. 
&tM,  Bor.,  much. 
friMni,  Bor.,  sweet 
hut,  buildj  much. 

&vf(,  business ;  b^diakorOy  day-laborer. 
bmn6,  htuni  (s.  buck),  she-goat ;  ftMsnortf, 
frilKW,  buck.  [kid. 

M{{iico,  Bor.,  deaC 
caitteasUy  Bor.,  yesterday, 
ealo,  eaOardOy  caioroy  Bor.,  black, 
csmftri,  Bor.|  pregnant 


*  Added  by  the  Ck>mmittee  of  PnbHtMlolk,  as  ni  important,  and  almost  indispens- 
able, appendix  to  Dr.  FUpati*s  ftrtide. 
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con^ri,  Bor.,  church. 

cani,  Bor.,  hen. 

coxian,  Bor.,  wood. 

etutOj  Bor.,  hammer. 

cTiachipiy  truth;  cAa«sA^paiid,  true, 

chdi  (8.  boy),  girL 

cAota,  Bor.,  cabbage. 

ehM%ovd»a^  to  bo  sated. 

cAa;)»,  kiss. 

chamJcerdvOj  to  chew. 

<rAad,  boy. 

char^  ij^ross ;  cAartfoo,  to  gniee. 

charSs  (b.  wing),  possible. 

char6f  plate ;  charitkoro^  plate-maker. 

chartdva^  to  vomit ;  charwnp^,  Tomiting. 

chaUdvOy  to  Tomit ;  chaUimpi^  Yomiting. 

chavdy  boy-child. 

chaivory  U,  boy),  Bor.,  gIrL 

chavriy  cnicken. 

cherghmi  (Bor.,  eherdiUai\  star. 

chibwy  Bor.,  day. 

cAO:,  chikdy  mud :  eAOMfva  (261),  to  muddy, 

ehikhandi  (s.  Uttle),  in  a  lltUe  while. 

chUUdxHiy  to  sneeze. 

cTiimutra,  Bor.,  moon. 

cAifi,  tm. 

chindva  (Bor.,  cAifM^ar),  to  cut. 

cAindajf,  Bor.,  mother. 

ehiniowivay  to  be  tired. 

cAinArerdMi,  eAin^A^rdvo,  to  pierce. 

cAip,  tongue. 

chirdoy  Bior.,  dwarfish,  small. 

<?Airt*W,  bird. 

chivdwiy  chUdm.  to  throw  (also  s.  poor). 

cAo^dvo,  to  steal. 

choUtoa  (8.  cut),  to  whittle. 

ehoti^  moon,  month. 

chordva^  to  steal;  cTiaty  ehom6,  ekwrtuS, 

thief;  ehordikatui^  stolen. 
thori.  Bor.,  knife. 
chord,  poor;  choripi,  poverty. 

cAaf*yd^.  B^i^^ly* 

tfAooa,  Bor.,  haud^ 

chvcMy  ehuchiy  breast. 

ehuehdy  empty. 

chuk^L  dog;  ehvkliy  bitch. 

cAuAcni,  tobacco-pipe.  [to  kiss, 

chwni  (Bor.,  cAtmmdi),  kiss;  ckumiddWy 

€hung<u6y  miserable. 

ehimgdriay  to  spit ;  thungivy  spittle. 

cAttri  (Bor.,  chulo\  knife, 

cAt4m^  (s.  steal),  tnieC 

ehvHy  Bor.,  millc. 

driOj  Bor.,  passover, 

eomtcAa,  Bor.,  basket 

craaia,  Bor,,  king. 

cremtfn,  Bor.,  worm. 

cvicoy  curque,  Bor.,  Sunday, 

daha  (d40),  more, 
dtfi,  mother, 
do?,  door. 
da2,  Bor.,  fear. 
dant  (Bor.,  da^iO*  tooth. 
datUdva,  darUildva,  to  bite, 
dor,  door. 

dar, fear;  donfoa (Bor., dara6ar,dara^ar), 
to  fear.  [ate-tree. 

dardo,  pomegranate :  daratiny  pomegran- 
doiy  Bulgarian ;  doHkand,  a^J. 


dot,  father. 

dMo,  to  give ;  de,  impen 

ds.  mother. 

d0M7,  Bor.,  god. 

dtfZo.  it  rains. 

dsf^fool;  dm{7ioKfM,tobeeomealboL 

demdy  Bor.,  young. 

de7yd«,Bea. 

d0tA  (s.  nnmben),  ten. 

deWZ,eod:  dnrfl  (231),  goddess 

didUaShM  (6.  write),  to  select 

diar,  dioor,  Bor.,  to  see. 

dOedvo,  dikhdna  {dihdhoa,  didva\  to  see. 

dtmi,  dimfsA,  pantaloon ;  dimiatd,  wearing 

dinoTy  Bor.,  to  give.  [pantaloons. 

dinelo.  Bor,,  fooL 

d<iu5  (357),  given. 

dMi2({,  day  breaks. 

dUfStj  dav ;  ditwstfiftoro,  day's  wi^^ 

domuk,  dst. 

dmJk,  grape. 

drtmi  (Bor.,  drofi,  drvnyi  road. 

ifuo,  dttffOj  Bor.,  pain. 

dvdiim,  gourd. 

dui  (s.  numbers),  two. 

dtiJk,  pain ;  dukdva,  to  be  In  pain,  to1ov»; 

dttkhaip^y  love ;  d%ikhaniy  mistress. 
dulevdva  (s.  near),  to  work. 
dumdy  back. 
duqu^MHy  Bor.,  pain. 
duTf  afkr;  dtirdt,  from  aflur. 

<^  (s.  numbers),  seven;  ^^ftamrdMy  sev- 
ek^andy  together.   .  [®^7- 

mre,  Bor.,  within. 
erajmfy  Bor.,  priest 
eruiay  Bor.,  vineyard. 
estucMy  Bor.,  sword, 

/or,  time,  times, 
/dribio,  scythe. 
feUy  down, 
/mdo,  Bor.,  good, 
fdrmy  market-placQ, 
furi,  colt . 
/«rd,old. 

gdlpeOygQl^ 

ffooy  Bor.,  village. 

gardvoy  to  conceal ;  ^arafiftaiu^,myiterlovL 

garipd  (b.  itch),  Bor.,  scab. 

gavy  village ;  pooudnd,  villager. 

ffdy  Bor.,  ass. 

ghamee,  Br.,  ship. 

ghanidwiy  to  comb. 

ghddvoy  to  play  (in  music). 

^A^Zoi,  always. 

ghdiimy  ghergMdm  (s.  goX  went ;  eC  SSL 

^Aaidvo,  to  count. 

ghoTy  itch ;  gheraldy  itchy. 

^Amfaa,  to  make. 

g/termd^  wonn. 

^Aili  {ghil^y  soQg:  ^AittAw,  i7AiKoii^  (o 

sing ;  ghOinqtiy  instrument  of  mvsie. 
ghMsy  day. 
ginaPy  Bor,,  to  count, 
gi»(BoT,ygi\KniB,^  ' 
givty  Bor.,  snow. 
goridy  Bor.,  ox. 
^A»,  bad. 
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^ )  to  cleanse. 

gothi6,  dung  {ao9h6,  287). 

goU^  bisin ;  goUav^r^  intelU^nt 

yra/dM,  to  write. 

fffoti  (Bor.,  ynu,  ^ra),   hone;  grtuHd 

(Bor.,  ^nmi),  nuure;  gratUmd  {ffrdi\ 

Miy. ;  grasi^tkoroy  honeman. 
^Kt,  Boi^  cold. 
piidM,Bweet 
gud^  Bor.,  ass ;  itch. 
gttSUabar,  Bor.,  to  sln^. 
puriir,  ffuri^  ox ;  ^urMvn*,  ^rumni,  cow. 
ffu$t6  (8.  hen),  Bor.,  goose. 
gfietLpiU 
gwf^  Bor.,  grain,  wheat. 

hmdk)0dML  (232),  ^ifcAaiuilovdMi. 

AoiUd,  sword. 

A<9Mi,  Apple. 

Am,  cough :  AomIvo,  to  ooogh. 

jaadotri7»,  from),  India. 

JUnlc$(232),— ikAurdd. 

hohain^  (282),  —  ibAoAaimp^. 


i(A  (s.  come),  —  ykA. 

laiya  fs.  nombers),  nine;  iniyiwatdiri^ 

ithtdr  (8.  numbers),  four.  [ninety. 

i»,  snow. 

iv,  grain,  wheat 

jammir6j  son-in-law. 
/mdva  (8.  negation),  to  know. 
jangdva^  to  awake. 
>fo«,togo;/«Bd(264),part 
>el  (s.  itch),  small-pox. 
jaUj  Bor.,  ass. 
jmi:  kay^kjendy  no  one. 
JenrOy  Bor.,  ass ;  jmiii,  fern, 
/ff,  tfr,  Bor.,  cold. 
jtf,  Bor.,  grain,  wheat 
jfmar^  Bor.,  to  count 
>Mmi,  toltye. 
jkynia,  Bor«,  lie. 
joro,  Bor.,  head. 
>»,  barley, 
jov  (a.  file),  six. 
jueal^  Bor.,  beautifhl. 
jwo.  Bor.,  dry. 
jMMri^Bor.,  bread. 
JMNor,  jBor.,  to  hear. 
jtO,  Jew ;  jvtanAy  Jewish. 
jttUr^hiU,  Bor.,  Tinegftr. 
juHa  (8.  sew),  Bor.,  needle. 
iHv,  louse. 

kOy  who,  which. 

iifds  (8.  early),  every. 

hmtd,  hagniy  Tu&ndL  hen. 

kalMy  excommunication. 

ia2^  black. 

kam  rBor.,  earn,  am),  sun. 

kankkra  (Bior.,  eomelar),  to  wish. 

kamUo^y  kaamioipiy  perspiration :  kantr 

16^  perspiring ;  JbzmnioMwa,  kanUiovdiHiy 

to  perspire, 
fanttti,  pregnant 

UiMiefo,  it  stinks;  lufMiMto,  stinkhig. 
ftoM^i,  comb. 
koHHy  eajT. 


fafniia,  when. 

ibar,  pudendum  virile. 

kary/driy  church. 

kdntiy  where. 

ktuht.  JboaA,  kady  ifcas,  wood. 

katukdVy  dea£ 

ABo^cfr,  fh>m. 

ibotdr,  whence. 

kaidvoy  to  spin. 

l:a^na,  Gvpsy  tent 

kayikjenOy  no  one. 

A»,  who,  which. 

keb&Ty  how  many. 

ktUuMy  to  play  (In  music). 

kdipi  (s.  because),  dance. 

iber,  house. 

ketdl^  cheese. 

keraX6  (s.  wash),  ^^gheralA, 

AE^rdtwL  to  make. 

ibtfrio^,  bitter. 

kermdy-wonsL 

keUy  how  much. 

A/ttT,  heel. 

khan^  crepitus  ventrls. 

khandiy  lUUe. 

khanink.  khaisiky  welL  |>(fva,  neut 

kha^fovdvoy  khandiowkMky  to  scratch ;  khan- 

khanldy  sword. 

JfcAor,  pit 

khamH  (s.  eat),  food. 

khatdvoy  to  mg. 

ibAdwi,toeat 

ibA^^i,  fig;  khdiny  flg-tree.  [part. 

khidttOy  khUdvOy  cacare;  khendd,  khUndd, 

khohabHp^,  Ue;  ifcAoAoviMf,  J:AoAan<$,  liar; 

ftAoAiivfilOMfMt,  to  be  deceived. 
khokhmmiovdva.  to  be  cheated. 
khoiiUrdiHiy  khmatdva  (s.  write),  to  be  an- 
gry ;  kholiniakorOy  angry. 

kMTy  deep. 

khantkhMy  Turk;  ifcAoraJkAand,  Turkish. 

khriUun^y  Christmas. 

khuTy  heel. 

A:Aun2d,  dwarfish,  small. 

kUdVy  plum ;  ifcittmn,  plum-tree. 

kOavdd  (s.  rich),  fat 

iU»,  stake. 

kindvoy  to  buy. 

JUrvd,  sponsor ;  JUrvC,  god-mother. 

iUsi,  sack. 

HutUky  girdle. 

AoeA,  knee. 

kdkkaloy  bone. 

ifcolln,  bosom. 

ifcon,  who. 

kopdnoy  trough. 

kori  (s.  shut),  neck. 

horiny  root 

A»7t;,  bUnd. 

kor6  (287),  bracelet 

AM>tA<foa,  to  cleanse. 

kdilmikOy  basket 

lEofdr  (s.  cheese),  UtUe. 

kaiOdidy  kMiOdviy  tongs. 

kukudiyhtAL 

kuriy  colt 

iburiiDd,  Sunday. 

I»rld.  throat 
I  kuihdwty  to  revile  (also  ku$y  249). 
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laMar,  Bor.,  to  sinfc. 

lachand  (s.  ashamed))  BhameftU. 

laches^  welL 

lachiij^^  Alms. 

laeho,  good. 

lahtddva,  to  kick. 

lajdm,  to  be  ashamed. 

latigar^  Bor.,  coal, 

lav,  word. 

Idva,  to  take,  get 

im,  river. 

li,  Bor.,  paper. 

ZiibAnaH  (s.  sleep),  lamp. 

Ziftor,  Bor.,  to  take,  get. 

liniy  mucus. 

lindr,  sleep ;  Hndraldf  sleepy. 

Hnild  (257),  taken. 

Kr,  ?i/,  paper. 

lokd,  light. 

io«,  r<a. 

fon,  salt ;  kmdardvti,  to  salt. 

toriay  Bor.,  sea^ 

Imhaniovdva,  to  rejoice;  ZotAayuJ,  rejolc- 

Zoti^,  money.  [ing;  toiAafM>fp^,Joy. 

IvhniOobnx,  331),  harlot. 

7uey,  Bor.,  woIC 

Mudi  (s.  similar),  flower. 

lumi,  Iwniaka,  Bor.,  harlot. 

ma,  negation. 

maehayBor.,  fly. 

motfAd,  flsh ;  maehdtkoro,  flshermaiL 

majam,  Bor.,  half. 
•  makdwiy  to  paint 

makid,  fly. 
»  malkdch,  a  Gypsy  tribe.  [posite  side. 

mamui,  opposite ;  mamuydl^  from  the  op- 
man^,  Bor.,  meat 

manrdy  mandd,  bread ;  tnanr^ihoro.  baker. 

maniMdy  manikldy  stump  (of  Tine). 

manilish  (Bor.,  manUy  manut),  man;  fiui- 

niMAni  (281),  woman ;  numuthand  (2S7), 

'  fTidra,  sea.  [human. 

mardva,  to  beat. 

tmirmJ^maWy,  bread. 

maru,  Bor.,  man ;  marupe^  mankind. 

tnoji,  meat ;  maa^skoroj  butcher. 

mcuSkj  month. 

mashd,  tongs.  %       [tween. 

nuukar4,  between;   nuukardt,  from  be- 

matfUr,  blacksmith.  [drunk. 

maUdy   drunk ;    mattiovdva,   to   become 
.  mely  dirt ;  mdatd,  dirty ;  mdamovdva^  to 
become  dirty. 

mdigrdna,  Bor.,  pomegranate-tree. 

mer'dva.  to  die. 

merdd  (s.  die),  Bor.,  sick;  see  also  invalid. 

meripS,  death. 

mermdri^  tomb. 

tTit^ta.  Bor,  miton  (s.  numbers),  thousand. 

minch,  pudendum  muliebre. 

mUhdkott,  mouse. 

m,nem6ri,  tomb. 

moi.  wine. 

moflati,  Bor.,  grape. 

mol6.  death.  [worker  in  leather. 

morn  (Bor.,  mcrefuu),  leather ;  mortidkof^ 

monkdre  (s.  beget),  calf. 

mdtte  (s.  shnt),  from  mtU. 


mosAscwCs,  Russian. 

rnvdar,  Bor.,  to  void  urine. 

m&i,  mouth ;  mimtff,  midydZ,  In  front 

mt<A»«a,  to  abandon. 

mufofid,  ripe ;  mutoiMJkcrtba,  to  ripen. 

mukand  (s.  dirty),  dark. 

rniMtar  (s.  die,  auo  d46X  after  dying. 

mun^dtia  (mtmdtiva,  264),  to  ahJie;  mmi* 

tordva  (258). 
murdardiua^  to  murder, 
murx,  brave,  male,  boy. 
mvrtardifta  (s.  die),  to  murder. 
mtuM,  mouse.  [void  urine. 

muUr^  urine;  midrdva  (Bor.,  mitfrar),  to 

na,  negation. 

wU,  nSl 

fUiistNl»  (milabaZi,  284),  invalid. 

naitukdr  (s.  negation),  not  handsomak 

najdbar,  nq^r^  Bor.,  to  depart ;  to  lose ; 

naJk,  nose.  [najipm^  loss. 

noJfcdMx,  to  pass. 

ne»n^ invalid;  fMimpon/ma,ilekn6M. 

negation. 

naked. 
fMio,''^r.,  name, 
napotcff  (s.  behind),  afterwards. 
naquiy  Bor.,  nose. 
fuu^Uiva,  to  depart 
tuuhaudvoy  to  lose. 
fuuti.  negation. 
natito,  departed. 
nasukdr^  ugly. 
nav,  name. 
n«,  negation. 

nevd  (Bor.,  nste,  nsM)*  i^^^* 
nialavdva  (niUcmfvia,  SBM),  to  go  ont 
fiildL  summer. 
ninelo,  Bor.,  fooL 
niiMi,  harlot 

(»M,  heart ;  ogMtke^  alms.  [eighty. 

oUd  (s.   numbers),   eight;    chkwardMf 

okandy  now. 

okhid,  this. 

okliildy  mounted. 

onghiy  heart. 

opin^,  up ;  cprdl,  oprydly  from  above. 

oriof,  Bor.,  wolf. 

oroboTy  Bor.,  to  weep. 

o$tebely  Bor.,  god. 

oste2<<,  oHdiy  Bor.,  down* 

0^  (s.  negation),  for  tU4, 

otid  (s.  why),  there. 

pachandrcLy  Bor.,  passover. 
paehdvoj  to  aslL. 
pa(,  water. 
/MiMo,  Bor.,  Greek. 
poky  wing. 
poJkidm,  to  believe. 
pakdy  bald. 

paidbear,  Bor.,  to  shave.  • 

jwZi^  behfaid;  paUMnd,  Moond. 
pdlvdl,  wind. 
paneh  (s.  numbers),  five. 
poA^Mi,  to  break. 

pangherdtHiy  to  lame ;  pon^AiomiM,  to  In- 
come lame 
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pamj  water;  paniddvoy  to  water, 
pank^  panad,  lame, 
pmi^uypfe. 
ptpina  (s.  hen),  gooBa 
•paquaL  Bor.,  silver, 
for^t,  slowly. 

pammdy  firlend ;  jwnwww^,  friendAbip. 
vamd^  white. 

jMT^  Bor.,  leaC 

patmdva^  to  nonrisb. 

^onMsnltf ,  fiit. 

pat^pampit,  Bor.,  half. 

jiasA^,  Dear. 

pdia^  elothiB}^. 

poAranM,  paMOver, 

patriiu  leaf,  feather. 

/NKfi,  Bor.,  nose. 

pechdva^  to  ask. 

pekdiML  to  cook ;  pdM,  pekd^  cookedL 

/wKdm,  fell ;  pMar,  after  falling. 

peU,  testicle. 

pm  (s.  hrotherX  sister. 

pendva  CBoT,,pmar)y  to  Mj;  also  for  (•- 

fuiea  (s.  InstttX 
penmda  (s.  numbers),  fiftj. 
jxrdiNi,  to  fiilL 
perdva,  to  fiU. 
perddHy  over  (the  water). 
pmJd,  foil ;  pertiotfdva,  to  become  AUL. 
peryU,  perfftUikand,  foreign. 
J2^,  phuvy  earth.  [old. 

jiAtti^,  pA«ru,  old;  phuriowha,  to  grow 
pide,  marriage. 

pidva,  to  drink.  [oa  (s^  paper). 

jjicAatwfva  (a.  business),  to  send ;  jykmwii- 
^<dUfc«M,  Bor.,  cough. 
pUtald^  prop, 
pifed,  shoulder. 

pOd^jM,  fallen ;  pi»  (268),  dnmk. 
pkn^ardva^  to  be  acquainted  with. 
pbid6ypinr6^tQOt. 
pMua  (Bor.,  oirar),  to  walk. 
pirifMleSt,  on  foot 
pir^,  gait 
pinMifMid,  barefooted. 
pir6yjnm6,  foot 
pitMu,  to  grind. 
pWktf,  bellows, 
pisli,  widow. 

pkyar^  Bor.,  to  drink ;  pita,  drbak. 
pud  (Bor.,  planjplano)f  brother. 
p2<iea,  Bor.,  clothhig. 
phddj  Bor.,  silver. 
po  (a.  behind),  more. 
po2,  navel. 

poWsCe  (8.  behind),  fiurther  bafik. 
pomL  Bor.,  silver. 
pori,taU. 

porfos,  Bor.  boweL 
poril^  poH3tti»,  raisin. 

Ppo,  Bor.,  belly. 
O^soiL 
poadm,  wool. 
j»tf,  eye-brow. 
pojfichdver  (s.  yesterday). 
prdfA<>0,  ashes. 
pral,  brother;  pra  (2M). 
prmaAoOy  to  ridicule. 


preddly  over  (the  water). 
piuehdva,  to  ask. 
pudindy  musket 
puratMJ,  old  (ancient), 
purcj,  old ;  purip^y  old  age. 
purtj  bridge. 
purMfit,  onion. 
puuccL  Bor.,  musket. 
piMAum,  flea, 
ptifar.  Bor.,  welL  • 
puHy  business. 
puvy  earth. 

query  Bor.,  house. 

^ru«rar,  querdaTy  Bor.,  to  maka 

^uerosto  (s.  house),  Bor.,  August 

ra^  Bor.,  night 

rdiy  nobleman. 

rakOd  (s.  night),  it  is  growing  daric 

rakld,  rakliy  child. 

9Yin,  cane. 

rdniy  nobleman's  wife. 

rdnoy  earlv. 

raahdiy  priest;  rashaniy  priest's  wife. 

raty  ratHy  night 

raU  (Bor.,  rtUi)y  blood. 

rw,  resr,  vineyard. 

resdvay  to  finish,  suffl.ce. 

r^»hetOy  sieve. 

retia,  Bor.,  cabbage. 

richiniy  bear. 

r^,  spoon. 

ro<,  Bor.,  flour. 

roMy  rvmniy  roman6y  Gypsy. 

romni  (Bor.,  f>»ni),  wife. 

rwdvoy  to  weep. 


nJwi,  spoon. 


.  rod. 
ruky  tree. 
rvkimdy  whelp. 

rupy  silver;  nqxwandy  of  sUver. 
rtUuniy  nose. 
rM»,  wolfl 

tahrU,  tent 

M2d,  wife's  brother;  serii,  wife's  sister, 
saitn^,  slim. 
sannd  (284),  —  sunn<$. 
Mpp,  seipent 
tavy  simiuir,  like. 
Mr,  Bor..  garlic. 
mrdnda  (s.  numbers),  forty. 
aaroy  Bor.,  alL 

sarrd,  adrrorey  9am6  (351),  all. 
Mrt^,  sdrvo26,  alL 
SOS,  Bor.,  iron. 
floiAui,  mothcr-in-lair. 
Mtate.  Bor.,  tall. 

soWd  (s.  ft-om  and  286),  healthy^  right 
sastrd^  father-in-law. 
MuOoy  Bor.,  colt 
adtrvorey  aatwd  (285),  all. 
mnery  pack-saddle. 
aerkOy  Br.,  tent 
aevHoy  Br.,  basket 

thahy  cabbage.  [smith. 

ahastiry  ahaatriy  iron ;  ahMtirdskoro,  black- 
,  ahaatdy  healthy,  right. 
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9ha8tr6^  &ther-in-]aw. 
»ha9ui,  mother-in-law. 
9hd  (s.  nnmbers),  hundred. 

fhrfd,  rope. 

efierd,  head. 

^kevfit  (s.  cold),  hundred. 

shikdtfa  (232),  to  learn;  shikld^  learned; 
shikliovdva^  to  learn. 

9hU  (s.  numbers),  hundred. 

«/a7,  »hilal4,  cold ;  shUaliaifdva^  to  feel  cold. 

shingh^  horn. 

shoi-Oy  iiead. 

ilioshoiy  hare. 

ihov  (8.  numbers),  six. 

iliovardiri  (s.  numbers),  sixty. 

shuchd^  ithwsd^  clean. 

9huk6^  dry,  emaciated;  sh^ikiovdva  (252), 
to  become  dry ;  shukiardva^  shukiavdva, 
vndwi^  to  hear.  [to  dry. 


tdi.  down. 

ferova  (Bor.,  terdar),  to  have. 

terghiovdva,  tertiowwci,  to  stand. 

temd,  young ;  temoroy  Bor.,  new. 

^tibuj,  infant,  young. 

tovdva,  todvoy  to  wash. 

toc^r,  foc«{,  axe ;  taver^shorOy  axe-maker. 

trdnda  (s.  numbers),  thirty. 

traquiattyBor.y  gnpe, 

treomey  JSor.,  star. 

tr^tcoy  fever. 

tri,  ^rin  (s.  numbers),  three. 

triak^  shoe. 

tri/iM,  Bor.,  cross. 

trushy   tnuty   thirst;    truthald,  thirsty; 

tnuhaliovdvay  to  become  thirsty. 
trushuL  cross, 
^wrro,  Bor..  nalL 
turahtU  (231),  cross. 

M  mlllf. 


uunavoy  w  Dou,  to  Dum;  (CQNliPa  (»»),  to 

tapiOavy  Bor.,  to  drink. 

tamovdv€Ly  to  bum. 

fardtt^  to  thirst. 

torsAiM,  cross. 

taJtOy  Bor.,  bread. 

Mtt<fwarm-  taUUmbfa  (268),  to  become 

to/td  (Bor.,  tati)y  bath. 

ta«,  thread. 

iavidvay  to  bolL 

te,and. 


yoJk,  fire. 

yaky  eye. 

ym^r,  other. 

^  (s.  numbers),  one. 

yekpdahy  half. 

yerndy  youn^.  [terday. 

yiehy  yesterday;  yiehav^r^  day  before  yea- 

yiimato,  linen. 

zdmpoy  flrog. 
zeHy  saddle. 
wrtUdy  strong. 
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Etlracifnim  Mr^  WM^»  Letter  accompanying  thefollowinp  Article. 

Indian  Ocean,  May  21st,  1861. 

. . .  '^The  remarks  jou  make  on  the  affiliation  of  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages have  led  me  to  examine  somewhat  more  attentively  the  argu- 
ments and  proofe  adduced  by  Mr.  Caldwell,  in  his  Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Dravidian  Languages,  in  confirmation  of  the  Scythian  affinities 
of  those  idioms.  As  a  result  of  that  investigation,  I  became  better 
satisfied  with  their  general  correctness,  and  assured  Uiat,  were  they  col- 
lected and  presented  in  combination,  their  weight  and  importance  would 
be  acknowledged  by  those  interested  in  these  mvestigations.  The  force 
of  Mr.  Caldwell's  proofe  is  greatly  diminished  by  their  being  thinly 
scattered  through  his  entire  work.  His  first  object  being,  not  to  prove 
a  Scythian  affinity,  but  to  compare  the  idioms  one  wiui  another,  the 
notices  of  an  eztra-Dravidian  relationship  occnr,  as  it  were,  incidentally* 

My  work,  in  this  paper,  has  been  to  collect,  combine,  and  condense 
Uie  proofs  rather  lavishly  strewn  over  the  treatise.  I  have  generally, 
though  not  uniformly,  used  the  words  of  the  author ;  yet  my  plan  of 
epitomizing  and  condensing  as  much  as  possible  would  seldom  allow  me 
to  quote  more  than  a  sentence  or  two  in  a  place  word  for  word.  Only 
here  and  there  have  I  introduced  a  suggestion  from  other  sources,  and 
always  eiUier  in  confirmation  or  in  amplification  of  the  author's  thought 
When  a  paragraph  of  considerable  length  has  been  introduced  verbatim, 
it  has  been  included  within  quotation  marks ;  in  other  cases  it  has  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  encumber  the  page  with  them."  ... 
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The  term  Dravida  has  been  adopted  from  the  Sanskrit.  It 
properly  denotes  the  Tamil  country  only.  The  Brahmans  of 
that  country  are  called  "  DrSvida  Brahmans."  Its  original 
meaning,  according  to  Sanskrit  lexicons,  is  *a  man  of  an  out- 
cast tribe,  descend^  from  a  degraded  Ejshatriya.'  It  was  applied 
by  the  Sanskrit  geographers  to  the  aborigioes  of  the  extreme 
south,  prior  to  the  introduction  among  them  of  Brahmanical  civ- 
ilization. It  has  recently  been  employed  to  designate  the  cluster 
of  idioms  spoken  by  more  than  thirty  millions  of  people  inhab- 
iting the  southern  portion  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  In  this  little 
group  of  dialects,  the  author  of  the  treatise  from  which  the 
present  abstract  is  made  enumerates  nine,  which  are  distinct  and 
well  defined.  Among  these,  five  have  written  characters  and  a 
cultivated  literature :  they  are  the  Tamils  Telugu,  Canarese,  Mala- 
ydlam,  and  ISdu,  These  idioms  differ  one  from  another  in  their 
written  characters,  in  their  vocables  and  inflectional  forms,  and 
in  their  literary  culture.  They  differ  so  essentially  that  a  person 
acquainted  with  but  one  is  unable  to  understand  either  of  the 
others.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  provincial  dia- 
lects of  a  single  language,  but  are  to  be  considered  and  treated  as 
distinct,  though  affiliated.  They  are  said  to  be  affiliated  because 
of  the  large  number  of  roots  of  primary  importance,  and  the 
essential  and  distinctive  grammatical  characteristics,  which  they 
all  possess  in  common.  They  are  on  this  account  regarded  as 
having  had  a  common  origin,  and  as  forming  a  distinct  family  of 
tongues. 

The  term  "  Scythian "  was  first  employed  by  Professor  Bask 
to  designate  that  group  of  tongues  which  comprises  the  Finnish, 
Turkish,  Mongolian,  Tungusian,  and  Samoieaic  fiimilies.  This 
great  kingdom  of  speech,  as  it  has  been  termed,  includes  all  those 
languages  spoken  in  Asia  or  Europe  (excepting  only  the  Chinese) 
which  are  not  embraced  in  the  other  two  great  divisions,  the 
Aryan  and  Semitia  They  have  by  some  been  designated  the 
"Tartar,"  by  others  the  "Finnish,"  "Ural-Altaic,"  "Mongolian," 
and  "  Turanian."  The  objection  to  these  terms  is  that,  having 
been  often  used  to  designate  one  or  more  species,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  rest,  they  cannot  properly  be  employed  as  common  desig- 
nations of  the  genus.  But  the  term  "Scythian,"  having  been 
used  in  the  classics  in  a  vague,  undefined  sense,  to  denote  gen- 
erally the  barbarous  tribes  of  unknown  origin  that  inhabited  the 
northern  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  seems  to  be  appropriate,  con- 
venient, and  available. 

Mr.  Caldwell  claims,  for  the  Dravidian  idioms,  "  not  merely  a 
general  relationship  to  the  whole  Scythian  group,  but  also  a 
position  in  that  group  which  is  independent  of  its  other  mem- 
bers, as  a  distinct  family  or  genus;  or,  at  least,  as  a  distinct 
sub-genus  of  tongues."    He  regards  it  as  most  nearly  allied  to 
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the  Finnish  or  Ugrian  family,  with  special  affinities  to  the  Ostiak. 
This  connection  seems  to  bie  radical,  though  remote,  and  estab- 
lished by  particulars  of  primary  importance. 

Mr.  Caldwell  has  arrived  at  his  conclusions  by  a  comparison 
of  the  Dravidian  dialects — of  which  he  has  a  thorough  and  accu- 
rate scientific  and  practical  knowledge — ^with  the  grammars  and 
Yocabalaries  of  the  group  in  which  he  classes  them.  He  acknbwl- 
edges  that  a  great  diversitv  exists  among  the  members  of  this 
group ;  so  great,  indeed,  that,  while  the  Indo-European  idioms 
form  only  one  family  or  genus,  of  which  the  ten  families  classified 
under  that  term  are  but  species,  in  the  Scythian  family  five  or  six 
authenticated  genera  have  been  enumerated,  each  of  which  in- 
cludes as  many  species  as  are  contained  in  the  solitary  Indo-Eu- 
ropean genus,  besides  twentv  or  thirty  isolated  languages,  which 
have  up  to  this  time  resisted  every  effort  to  classify  them. 

Notwithstanding  this  diversity,  however,  the  generic  charac- 
teristics of  the  Scythian  group  are  very  strondy  marked,  and  in- 
capable of  being  mistaken.  The  Ugrian  and  Turkish  families, 
for  instance,  can  be  proved  by  their  grammatical  structure  and 
vital  spirit  to  be  cognate,  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  Gothic 
and  the  Sanskrit,  or  the  Zend  and  the  Greek. 

L  The  history  of  the  Dravidian  people  is  not  unfavorable  to 
the  hypothesis  of  the  Scythian  relationship  of  their  languages. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Drfividas  lived  in  the 
Indian  peninsula  long  prior  to  the  commencement  of  history, 
and  before  the  Sanskrit-speaking  race  had  made  their  way  over 
die  snow-capped  mountains  which  separated  their  ancestral  home 
from  the  plains  of  the  Ganges,  Nerbudda,  and  Cavery.  The 
Drividas  were  doubtless  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  India;  or,  at 
leasts  the  first  to  enter  from  the  northwest  and  cross  the  Indus. 
There  is  no  evidence  from  Sanskrit  authors — and  they  are  our 
only  authoritv  on  this  point — ^that  the  Dravidians  ever  had  any 
relations  with  the  primitive  Aryans  but  those  of  a  peaceable 
and  friendly  character;  and  this  could  not  have  been  true,  had 
they  followed  that  race  into  India.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
Brahmaos  crossed  the  Yindhya  mountains  and  entered  the  Dek- 
han  and  Southern  India,  not  as  conquerors,  but  as  colonists;  as 
priests  and  instructors,  not  as  soldiers.  The  kings  of  the  Pan- 
diyas,  Cholas,  Calingas,  and  other  Dravidians,  appear  to  have 
b^n  simply  Dravidian  chieftains,  dignified  by  the  new  Brahman 
priests  with  Aryan  titles.  At  the  time  when  these  events  were 
taking  place — some  500  years,  perhaps,  before  the  Christian  era — 
the  Dravidians  were  destitute  of  a  written  language,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  higher  arts  of  life ;  but,  fix)m  an  examination 
of  their  language,  it  appears  that  they  had  acquired  at  least  the 
elements  of  civilization.  By  a  reference  to  the  vocabulary  of 
the  early  Tamilians,  for  instance,  we  gather,  by  our  author's  aid, 
the  following  items  of  information : 
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"  They  had  '  kings,'  who  dwelt  in  *  fortified  houses,'  and  ruled 
over  snGiall  '  districts  of  country ;'  they  were  without  books,  but 
they  had  *  minstrels'  who  recited  *  songs'  at  'festivals;'  thev  were 
without  hereditary  priests  and  idols,  and  appear  to  have  nad  no 
idea  of  heaven  or  hell,  of  the  soul  or  sin;  but  they  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  God,  whom  they  styled  ko  or  *  king,'  a  realis- 
tic title  which  is  unknown  to  orthodox  Hinduism ;  they  erected 
to  his  honor  a  temple,  which  they  called  ko-il,  *  Grod^  house.' 
They  were  acquainted  with  all  the  ordinary  *  metals,'  with  the 
exception  of  tin  and  zinc ;  with  the  *  planets  which  were  ordina- 
rily known  to  the  ancients,  excepting  Mercury  and  Saturn. 
Thev  had  numerals  up  to  a  'hundred,'  some  of  them  to  a  'thou- 
sand;' but  were  ignorant  of  the  higher  denominations,  a  lakh 
and  a  crore;  they  had  'medicines,'  but  no  medical  science,  and 
no  doctors;  'hamlets'  and  'towns,'  but  no  cities;  'canoes,' 
'  boats,'  and  even  '  ships ' — i.  e.  small  '  decked '  coasting  vessels — 
but  no  foreign  commerce ;  and  no  word  expressive  of  the  geo- 
graphical idea  of  island,  or  continent.  They  were  well  acquaint- 
ed with  '  agriculture,'  and  delighted  in  *  war.'  They  understood 
*  cotton-weaving '  and  *  dyeing.'  They  had  no  acquaintance  with 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  astronomy,  astrology,  philoso- 
phy, or  grammar.  Their  only  words  for  the  mind  were  *  dia- 
phragm,' 'the  inner  parts,'  or  'interior;'  they  had  a  word  for 
'  thought,'  but  no  word  distinct  from  this  for  memory,  judgment^ 
conscience,  or  will ;  to  express  the  will,  they  would  have  been 
obliged  to  describe  it  as  '  that  which  in  the  inner  parts  says,  / 
am  going  to  do  so  and  soJ  "  But  although  there  existed  among 
them  these  elements  of  civilization  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Brahmans,  in  intellectual,  social,  ana  political  standing  they  were 
centuries  behind  this  priestly  race.  They  soon,  however,  rose  in 
the  social  scale,  and  formed  communities  and  states  in  the  Dek- 
han  rivalling  those  of  the  Aryans  in  the  north. 

II.  The  absence  of  physiological  evidence  to  the  contrary.  It 
is  acknowledged  that,  while  lu  some  instances  physiology  has 
contributed  much  to  the  discovery  of  the  affiliations  of  races,  in 
the  effort  to  prove  the  Scythian  relationship  of  the  Dravidians 
i(  renders  no  aid ;  but  seems,  so  far  as  the  study  has  been  pur* 
sued,  to  be  utterly  at  fault.  The  Dravidians  might,  on  the 
ground  of  physical  characteristics  only,  as  well  be  classed  with 
the  Caucasians,  or  would  readily  admit  of  being  affiliated  with 
the  Indo-Europeans ;  for  no  essential  difference  is  observed  be- 
tween the  heaas  and  features  of  the  Dravidians  and  those  of  the 
Brahmans;  and,  in  fact,  the  Dravidian  type  of  head  will  even 
bear  to  be  directly  compared  with  the  European,  with  more 
djefinite  marks  of  suppleness  and  subtlety  in  the  former,  and  of 
straight-forward  moral  and  mental  energy  in  the  latter. 

It  is  not  safe,  however,  in  the  presence  of  the  strong  lingual 
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evidences  to  be  addaced,  to  draw  any  conclusion  on  this  ground 
adverse  to  their  Mongolian  or  Scythian  origin;  for  a  similar 
change  has  passed  upon  the  features  of  the  Mohammedans  of  In- 
dia, who  are  all,  witnout  doubt,  of  Tatar-Mongolian  extraction : 
with  the  exception  of  a  somewhat  greater  breadth  of  face  and 
head,  and  a  more  olive  complexion,  they  do  not  differ  physiolog* 
ically  from  the  Hindus,  properly  so  called.  A  change  appears  to 
have  passed  over  them,  similar  to  that  which  is  observed  in  the 
Qsmanli  Turks  since  they  settled  in  Europe,  which  has  trans^^ 
formed  them  from  Tatars  into  Europeans. 

It  may  farther  be  suggested  in  this  connection,  that  possible 
the  distinctive  Mongolian  type,  the  absence  of  which  is  acknowl- 
edged in  the  Dravidians,  has  been  developed  in  the  course  of 
time,  since  the  period  when  the  plains  of  India  were  first  colon 
ized  by  the  progenitors  of  their  race. 

m.  Evidence  derived  from  religious  usages.  In  proving  the 
origin  and  relationship  of  anv  people,  the  evidence  gathered 
from  their  religious  usages  is  always  more  satisfactory  and  relia- 
ble than  that  which  is  founded  on  physiological  comparisons. 
The  religions  of  the  ancient  Indo-European  nations  and  those  of 
the  old  Scythians  of  Upper  Asia  present  many  essential  points  of 
difference.  In  Shamanism — so  is  termed  the  superstition  which 
prevails  among  the  Ugriansof  Siberia  apd  elsewnere,  and  which 
was  the  religion  of  the  whole  Tatar  race  before  Buddhism  and 
Mohammedanism  were  disseminated  among  them — there  waa 
nothing  which  resembled  the  three  prominent  characteristics  of 
the  religion  of  the  Indo-European  family :  viz.,  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis ;  the  worship  of  the  elements  of  nature,  or  of  a 
pantheon  of  heroes  and  heromes ;  and  the  maintenance  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  generally  hereditary  order  of  priests. 

Shamanism  acknowledges  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
but  no  worship  is  rendered  to  him ;  nor  are  the  objects  of  worship 
an  inferior  order  of  gods  or  heroes,  but  wicked  and  cruel  spirits 
or  demons.  Any  one  who  pleases  may  at  any  time  officiate  as 
priest,  though  ordinarily  the  father  of  the  family,  or  the  head-man 
of  the  hamlet  or  community,  fills  that  office.  Bloody  sacrifices 
are  offered  with  wild  dances ;  the  officiating  priest  or  magician 
meanwhile  exciting  himself  to  frenzy,  professes  to  have  ascer- 
tained the  mind  of  the  propitiated  demon,  and,  when  the  cere- 
monies are  over,  communicates  it  to  those  who  consult  him. 
Such  is  Shamanism,  and  the  demonolatry  practiced  in  India  by 
Uie  more  primitive  Dravidian  tribes  is  not  only  similar  to  this, 
but  the  very  same.  The  Brahmans  by  whom  the  Aryan  civili- 
zation and  superstition  was  grafted  on  the  ruder  Dravidian  stock 
labored  assiduously  to  extirpate  their  religion,  and  in  this  they 
were  generaUv  successful ;  yet  is  it  still  possible  to  discriminate 
between  the  doctrinesf  and  practices  introduced  by  them  $xA  the 
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older  religion  of  the  people.  Many  vestiges  of  the  primitive 
sapeistitions  still  remain,  and  in  some  districts  they  prevail  exten* 
sively,  esDecially  amon^  the  Sh&D&rs,  and  other  rude  and  less 
Aryanizea  tribes,  inhabiting  the  provinces  in  the  extreme  south 
of  the  peninsula.  So  far  as  yet  appears,  every  rehgious  usage 
of  the  l>ravidians  which  is  not  of  Brahmanical  origin  is  either 
identical  with  Shamanism,  or  closely  allied  to  it. 

IV.  Evidence  furnished  by  the  Behistun  tablets.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  proofs  derived  from  direct  linguistic  analysis,  we 
notice  an  incidental  evidence  of  the  Scythian  relationship  of  the 
Dravidian  tongues.  The  famous  inscriptions  on  the  tablets  at 
Behistun,  in  Beluchistan,  which  record  the  political  autobiogra- 
phy of  Darius  Hystaspes,  in  the  old  Persian,  Babylonian,  Scyth- 
ian, and  Medo-Persian  languages,  have  recently  been  translated. 
The  translation  of  the  Scy  thic  portion  enables  us  to  compare  the 
Dravidian  idioms  with  a  fully  developed  copious  language  of 
the  Scythian  fitmilv,  as  spoken  in  the  fifth  century  B.  0.  The 
principal  points  oi  resemblance  between  the  Dravidian  dialects 
and  the  language  of  the  tablets  are :  1.  The  use  of  the  cere- 
bral class  of  consonants,  /,  d^  n,  which  are  indigenous  to  the 
Dravidian  languages.  2.  The  use  of  the  same  consonant  as  a 
surd  when  initial  and  when  doubled,  and  as  a  sonant  when 
single  and  medial.  8.  The  employment  in  both  of  similar  suf- 
fixes for  the  genitive  and  the  dative  cases  of  nouns,  and  the 
accusative  of  pronouns.  4.  The  use  of  a  similar  word  for  the 
numeral '  one  ^  (the  only  numeral  which  occurs  in  letters  in  the 
tablets),  and  the  uniform  employment  in  both  of  the  same  suffix 
to  express  the  ordinal  numbers.  6.  The  pronoun  of  the  second 
person  singular  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  tablets  as  in  the  Dra- 
vidian languages.  The  plural,  unfortunately,  does  not  occur. 
6.  The  use  of  a  relative  participle.  Perhaps  this  is  the  most  re- 
markable characteristic  of  every  unaltered  dialect  of  the  Scythian 
family.  7.  The  analogous  etymons  in  the  tablets  are :  nan,  '  to 
say,'  corresponding  to  the  Dravidian  an  or  en;  urtj  'make 
known,'  Dravidian  urai;  pari,  *to  go,'  Dravidian  p6;  ko,  *a 
king,'  Dravidian  kd.  From  the  discovery  of  these  analogies, 
Mr.  Caldwell  concludes  that  '^  the  Dravidian  race,  though  resi- 
dent inlndia  from  a  period  long  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
history,  originated  in  the  central  tracts  of  Asia,  the  seed-plot  of 
nations  (and  languages);  and  that  from  thence,  after  parting 
company  with  the  rest  of  the  Ugro-Turanian  horde,  and  leaving 
a  colony  in  Beluchistan,  they  entered  India  by  way  of  the 
Indus." 

y.  Evidence  from  grammatical  analysis. 

1.  The  laws  of  sound.  The  phonetic  laws  which  govern  the 
Dravidian  langui^es  contribute  to  determine  the  question  of 
their  affiliation.. 
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a.  Vowda.  The  only  point  of  resemblance  noticed  under  this 
head  is  what  is  termed  ^^the  harmonic  sequence  of  vowels," 
which  appears  in  all  the  languages  of  the  Scythian  group,  and 
in  the  phonetic  systems  of  at  least  two  of  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages. The  law  of  harmonic  sequence  is  that  a  given  vowel 
occurring  in  one  svllable  requires  a  vowel  of  the  same  class  in 
the  following  syllables  of  the  same  word,  and  the  vowels  of  such 
syllables  are  altered  accordingly.  In  Telugu,  the  range  of  this 
law,  although  restricted  to  the  two  vowels  %  and  t^  appears  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  Scythian  law;  u  being  changed  into  t, 
and  %  into  tt,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  accompanying  vowel. 
In  some  cases,  the  vowels  of  the  appended  particles  are  changed 
through  the  attraction  of  the  roots  to  which  they  are  suffixed; 
in  other  instances,  the  vowel  of  one  of  the  suffixed  particles 
draws  that  of  the  root  and  that  of  its  other  appendages  also  into 
harmony  with  itself:  e.  g.  kaltigiL,  'to  be  able,'  from  which  is 
formed  with  perfect  regularity  the  aorist  first  pers.  sing,  kalugu' 
du-nu;  but  the  preterit  first  person  iakaligi-ti*nij  where  the  change 
of  the  two  final  vowels  of  the  root  kaiugu  to  kaligtj  and  of  the 
personal  termination  nu  to  ni,  is  effected  by  the  particle  ti,  which 
IS  the  characteristic  of  the  tense ;  for  in  the  inflexion  of  Telugu 
words  the  most  influential  particles  are  those  which  indicate  the 
time. 

b.  Consonants.  One  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  Dravidian 
consonants  is  the  convertibility  of  surds  and  sonants.  There  are 
four  surd  letters  which  are  thus  convertible;  they  are  ^  /,  f,  pv 
h  is  convertible  into  its  related  sonant  9;  f  into  d;  t  into  d;  and 
p  into  h.  They  are  said  to  be  convertible,  because  they  are 
pronounced  as  surds  at  the  beginning  of  words,  and  when- 
ever thev  are  doubled ;  and  they  are  always  pronounced  as  so- 
nants when  single  and  mediate.  A  sonant  cannot  commence  a 
word,  neither  is  a  surd  admissible  in  the  middle  except  when 
doubled.  In  Tamil,  and  partly  in  Malay&lam,  one  set  of  conso- 
nants serves  for  both  purposes,  and  the  change  is  made  in  the 
pronunciation  alone.  This  peculiarity  is  not  found  in  any  of 
the  Indo-European  languages;  but  the  resemblances  which  are 
found  to  exist  between  it  and  the  laws  of  sound  which  prevail 
in  some  of  the  languages  of  the  Scythian  &milv  amounts  to 
identity.  In  the  Finnish  and  Lappish  there  is  a  clearly  marked 
distinction  between  surds  and  sonants :  a  sonant  never  commen- 
ces a  word  in  either  tongue.  The  same  remark  has  been  already 
made  of  the  Scythic  version  of  the  Behistun  tablets. 

The  Tamil  differs  from  the  other  Dravidian  dialects  in  refus* 
ing  to  combine  the  surd  lingual  /  with  the  lingual  nasal  n, 
changing  it  in  such  a  combination  into  its  corresponding  sonant 
d.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a  general  law  of  sound  in  that 
language,  which  is,  that  nasals  will  not  combine  with  surds,  but 
with  sonants  only. 
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A  similar  rule  respecting  the  coalescing  of  nasals  with  sonants 
only  is  found  in  the  Finnish,  and  may  be  attributed  to  that  deli- 
cacy of  ear  which  both  Finns  and  Tamilians  appear  to  possess. 

Much  use  is  made  in  the  Dravidian  languages — as  also,  in 
truth,  in  all  the  languages  of  India— of  a  class  of  letters  which 
have  been  termed  by-  some  **  cerebrals,"  by  others,  more  cor- 
rectly, "  linguals."    They  are  /,  rf,  n, 

Mr.  Norris,  in  his  paper  on  the  language  of  the  Scythic  tab- 
lets, says*  that  Gastrin,  a  Finlander,  in  his  Ostiak  grammar,  uses 
distinct  characters  for  the  lingual  and  dental  d  and  ^  observing 
that  similar  sounds  occur  in  the  Lappish  and  Finnish  tongues; 
and  this  argument  has  been  employed  in  favor  of  the  Scythian 
relationship  of  the  Dravidian  languages. 

It  has  b«en  replied,  however,  that,  as  this  class  of  letters  are 
used  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  the  Sanskrit  and  northern  vernac- 
ulars of  India  than  in  those  languages  which  are  acknowledged 
to  be  Scythian,  the  conclusion  would  rather  be  that  the  Dravid- 
ian languages  were  Indo-European  in  their  origin. 

Mr.  Caldwell  attempts  to  prove  that  these  letters  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  Dravidian  languages  by  the  Sanskrit  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Aryan  race  in  India;  his  reasons  are:  1.  That 
these  consonants  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  primitive  lan- 
guages which  are  related  to  the  Sanskrit.  There  is  no  case  of 
wese  sounds  in  the  Aryan  &milv  of  tongues  west  of  the  Indus. 
2.  These  consonants  are  essential  component  elements  of  a  large 
number  of  primitive  Dravidian  roots,  and  are  often  necessary 
for  the  discrimination  of  one  root  from  another;  whereas,  in 
most  cases,  their  use  in  the  Sanskrit  is  merely  euphonic.  8. 
Those  consonants  which  the  Tamil  has  borrowed  from  the  Sans- 
krit have  been  greatly  modified  to  accord  with  its  own  laws  of 
soand.  It  systematically  softens  down  every  harsh  sound  which 
it  adopts ;  hence  it  seems  improbable  that  a  series  of  harsh,  ring- 
ing sounds,  like  ^,  d^  n,  should  have  been  adopted  williout 
eh^nge,  and  used  in  the  expression  of  a  large  number  of  its 
most  essential  roots.  4.  Though  the  Telugu  has  been  more  ex- 
posed to  Sanskrit  influences  than  the  Tamil,  yet  larger  use  is 
inade  of  these  sounds  in  Tamil  than  in  Telugu. 

c.  Dialectic  interchange  of  consonants.  Only  two  interchanges 
bommon  to  the  Dravidian  and  Scythian  families  are  specified. 

1.  A  change  of  2  to  r.  A  similar  interchange  between  these 
letters  takes  place  in  the  languages  of  Central  Asia ;  I  in  the 
Manchu  is  converted  into  r  in  the  Mongolian.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remarked  that,  though  this  change  is  not  inflreqnent» 
the  evident  tendency,  especially  in  Tamil,  is  the  reverse  of  this, 
or  fix>m  r  to  {. 

2.  The  change  of  the  peculiar  vocalic  lingual  r  to  ^  and  L 
This  interchange  brings  to  view  a  very  important  dialectic  law, 
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which  18,  that  the  Hame  consonant  which  is  r  in  Tamil  is  gene- 
rally c?  in  Telagu,  and  always  ^  in  Canarese:  e.  g.  the  numeral 
seven  is  in  Tamil  iru^  in  Telugu  idu^  and  in  Canarese  ilu.  It 
thus  appears  that  I  and  d  are  as  intimately  allied  as  d  and  r. 
This  is  a  point  of  some  importance  in  the  question  under  con- 
sideration ;  for  a  similar  interchange  is  also  characteristic  of  the 
Ugrian  family  of  languages :  the  same  word  is  written  with  t 
or  d  in  the  Ostiak,  and  with  I  in  the  Magyar  and  Finnish. 

d  Principles  of  syllabication.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the 
Dravidian  system  of  syllabication  is  its  extreme  simplicity,  and 
its  dislike  of  compound  or  concurrent  consonants.  Double  or 
treble  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  syllable,  like 
sir  in  strength^  are  altogether  inadmissible.  In  such  positions 
only  one  oonsonant  is  allowed.  If,  in  the  middle  of  a  word  of 
several  syllables,  one  syllable  ends  with  a  consonant,  and  the 
succeeding  one  begins  with  another  and  different  consonantj  the 
concurrent  letters  must  be  euphonically  assimilated,  or  thev 
most  be  separated  by  a  vowel.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  wordf, 
double  and  treble  consonants  are  as  inadmissible  as  at  the  begin- 
ning. Words  must  end  either  with  a  twwel  (as  they  do  invaria- 
bly in  Telugu  and  Canarese),  or  in  one  of  the  nasals  or  semi- 
vowels* Whenever  vowels  are  concurrent  in  Tamil,  Canarese, 
and  MalayHlam,  the  consonants  v  and  y  are  used  to  prevent 
hiatus.  In  Telugu  the  letter  n  is  used  in  the  same  way,  and  for 
the  same  purpose.  These  principles  of  syllabication  differ  widely 
from  those  of  the  Indo-European  tongues.  But  they  correspond 
in  many  respects  to  the  system  of  the  Scythian  group.  In  aU 
the  particulars  specified  above,  they  accord  precisely  with  the 
Finnish,  the  Hungarian,  and  other  languages  of  the  Ugrian 
&mily.  The  same  law  is  observable  in  the  lan^age  of  the  Be- 
hiatun  tablets:  e.  g.  the  word  Sparta  occurs  with  an  initial  i — 
thus,  Ispariar—mBt  as  it  would  be  written  at  the  present  day  in 
Magfrar,  or  in  Tamil. 

2.  Boots.  The  manner  in  which  languages  deal  with  their 
roots  is  strongly  illustrative  of  their  essentia  spirit  and  distinc- 
tive character.  It  is  chiefly  with  reference  to  their  differences 
in  this  particular  that  the  langu^es  of  Europe  and  Asia  admit 
of  being  arranged  into  classes.  Tne  class  which  embraces  both 
the  Indo-European  and  Scythian  groups  of  tongues  has  been 
termed  by  grammarians  agglutinative.  In  this  class,  grammatical 
relations  are  expressed  b^  affixes  or  suffixes  appended  to  the 
root  or  oompounded  with  it.  These  agglutinatea  particles  have 
in  the  Indo-European  languages  been  gradually  melted  down 
into  inflections,  and  sometimes  even  blended  with  the  root.  But 
in  the  Scythian  group  every  root  and  particle  of  every  com- 
pound word  has  not  only  maintained  its  original  position,  but 
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held  fast  its  separate  individaalitj.    The  two  families  agree  ia 
original  construction,  but  differ  in  development. 

The  Dravidian  languages  differ  from  the  Sanskrit  and  Greek, 
and  accord  with  the  languages  of  the  Scythian  group,  in  this 
particular.  The  root  always  stands  out  in  distinct  relief,  unob- 
scured,  nnabsorbed,  though  followed  by  a  large  family  of  aux* 
iliary  suffixes.  This  distinctness  and  prominence  which  the  root 
assumes  in  every  word  is  a  chief  characteristic  of  the  Dravidian 
languages,  as  of  all  the  Scythian  group.  When  roots  receive 
formative  or  inflectional  additions,  they  sustain  no  internal 
change.  Both  the  vowels  and  consonants,  one  or  more,  of  which 
the  root  is  composed,  remain  unalterable.  They  sustain  no  change 
or  modification  on  the  addition  of  signs  of  gender,  number,  and 
case,  or  of  person,  tense,  and  mood ;  these  are  successivelj  ag- 
glutinated to  the  root,  not  welded  into  combination  with  it. 
All  this  is  as  true  of  the  Dravidian  roots  as  of  those  of  the 
Scythic  family  generally.  Whatever  be  the  length  or  weight  of 
the  additions  made  to  them,  they  persistently  continue  un- 
changed; appearing  as  fuUj^  and  as  faithfully  in  the  oblique 
cases  as  in  the  nominative ;  in  the  preterit  and  future  as  in  the 
present  or  imperative. 

To  this  general  rule  there  are,  however,  some  euphonic,  and 
a  few  real,  exceptions.  Among  the  latter  is  noticed  one,  which 
singularly  enough  is  a  Scythian,  as  well  as  a  Dravidian  excep- 
tion. The  long  vowels  of  the  roots  of  the  personal  pronouns 
and  numerals  are  shortened.  In  the  Scythian  version  of  the 
Behistun  tablets,  while  the  nominative  of  the  pronoun  of  the 
2d  person  is  n%  'thou,'  as  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  the  pos- 
sessive case  is  nl,  ^  thy,'  and  the  accusative  mn^  '  thee.'  Corres- 
ponding in  quantity  are  the  Dravidian  oblique  cases:  e.  g.  Te- 
fugu  and  Tulu  have  mnu,  '  thee ;'  High  Tamil  nin^  '  thy,  and 
mnaif  Hhee.' 

It  may  just  be  remarked  in  this  connection,  that  the  Dravidian 
languages  differ  from  those  of  the  Aryan  family,  and  accord  with 
those  of  the  Scythian  &mily,  in  generally  using  the  crude  root 
of  the  verb,  without  any  addition,  as  the  imperative  singular. 

8.  Nouns. — a.  Gender.  The  laws  of  genoer  in  the  Dravidian 
languages  are  suiffeneria.  yet  accord  more  closely  with  those  of 
the  Scythian  than  with  tnose  of  the  Indo-European  family.  In 
all  the  Aryan  languages,  not  only  is  gender  attributed  to  words 
as  well  as  objects,  but  words  implying  inanimate  objects,  and 
abstract  ideas,  are  said  to  possess  sexual  distinctions,  and  to  be 
male  or  female,  according  to  their  form,  and  are  consequentlj 
fitted,  not  with  neuter,  but  with  masculine  and  feminine  case- 
terminations,  and  with  pronouns  of  corresponding  genders. 
Tins  remark  applies  also  to  the  Semitic  lan^^uagea  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Manchu,  Mongolian,  Turkish,  and  Finnish 
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fiunilj  of  tongues,  no  nouns  whatever,  not  even  those  which 
denote  human  beings,  are  regarded  as  in  themselves  masculine 
or  feminine,  but  they  are  considered  to  be  destitute  of  gender. 
Thej  have  inherently  no  mark  of  gender,  nor  is  that  idea  in- 
volved in  any  of  the  case^terminations ;  but,  wherever  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  the  sex,  some  word  equivalent  to  *'male"  or 
"  female,"  "  he  "  or  "  she,"  is  preaxed 

In  like  manner  all  primitive  Dravidian  nouns  are  destitute  of 
^nder,  and  sex  is  distineaished  by  suffixed  fragments  of  pro- 
nouns, so  that  every  wora  in  which  the  idea  of  gender  is  ex- 
pressed is  treated  as  a  divisible  or  compound  wora,  and  in  the 
poetical  dialect  the  ordinary  suffixes  of  gender  or  rationality 
are  generallv  discarded,  and  all  nouns,  as  £ftr  as  possible,  are 
treated  as  abstract  neuters.  Even  Devu  (Sanskrit  ofeva,  masc), 
a  crude  noun,  destitute  of  gender,  is  regarded  as  more  classical 
than  the  corresponding  masculine  noun  used  for  Ood  in  modern 
and  colloquial  Tamil. 

But  in  many  important  respects  the  Dravidian  laws  of  gender 
differ  from  those  of  the  other  Scythian  tongues:  e.  g.  the  dis- 
tinction between  rational  and  irrational  is  regarded  as  more  mo- 
mentous and  essential  than  that  between  male  and  female,  and, 
in  the  plural,  this  is  the  only  distinction  provided  for.  Not 
only  all  nouns,  but  even  pronouns  and  verbs,  are  epicene  in  the 
plural. 

The  Telugu  language,  which  is  said  to  be  spoken  by  fourteen 
millions  of  the  Hindus,  has  actually  no  feminine  singular  even, 
but  uses  ia  the  place  of  it  the  singular  of  the  neuter :  this  rule 
applies  to  goddesses  and  queens  as  well  us  to  ordinary  women ; 
but  in  the  plural  they  are  nonored,  as  in  the  other  dialects,  with 
the  rational  suffixes  which  are  applied  to  men,  gods,  and  de- 
mons. Some  of  the  rude  aborigines  on  the  Nilagiri  hills  employ 
in  such  cases  the  masculine  instead  of  the  neuter,  reminding  us 
of  the  use  in  Old  Hebrew  of  the  pronoun  hH  to  signify  both  '  he' 
and 'she.' 

This  law  of  gender  peculiar  to  the  Dravidian  tongues  is  the 
result  of  grammatical  culture,  and  is  decidedly  more  philosophi- 
cal, though  not  so  imaginative,  as  that  of  the  Indo-European 
and  Semitic  tongues. 

&.  NuTnber.  in  the  primitive  Indo-European  tongues  the  plu- 
ral is  carefully  distinguished  from  the  smgular.  Number  is 
always  clearly  denotra  by  inflectional  terminations.  In  the 
Scythian  languages,  number  is  generally  left  indefinite,  so  that 
the  connection  alone  determines  whether  a  noun  is  singular  or 
nlural.  In  this  respect,  the  Dravidian  languages  differ  from  the 
Indo-European,  and  accord  remarkably  with  those  of  the  Scyth- 
ian stock.  Poets  and  peasants,  the  most  faithful  guardians  of 
antique  forms  of  speech  in  all  countries,  very  rarely  pluralize 
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tte  neater  of  Dravidian  words.  This  rule  is  adhered  to  with 
especial  strictness  by  the  Tamil,  which  in  this,  as  in  man^  other 
particulars,  exhibits  most  faithfully  the  primitive  condition  of 
the  Dravidian  languages.  Even  when  a  neuter  noun  is  plural- 
ized,  the  verb  is  very  rarely  pluralized  to  correspond,  in  fact, 
the  Tamil  verb  contains  no  third  person  plural  for  the  future  or 
aorist:  in  this  particular  the  verb  is  more  decidedly  Scythian 
than  the  noun. 

In  this  connection  must  be  noticed  another  point  of  difference 
between  the  Indo-European  and  Scythian  languages.  In  the 
former,  the  signs  of  plurality  and  case  are  so  blended  that  each 
inflection  in  the  plural  includes  the  two-fold  idea  of  number  and 
of  case.  The  plural  has  a  different  set  of  case-terminations  from 
the  singular,  by  the  use  of  which  the  complex  idea  of  plurality 
and  case-relation  is  indicated.  There  is  no  inflection  for  any 
case  as  such,  irrespective  of  number,  nor  for  number  as  such, 
irrespective  of  case.  Moreover,  there  is  no  apparent  connection 
between  the  case-terminations  of  the  singular  and  those  which 
are  used  in  and  constitute  the  plural.  But,  in  the  Scythian  fam- 
ily, plurality  is  expressed  by  a  sign  of  plurality  common  to  all 
the  cases,  which  is  affixed  directly  to  the  singular,  or  crude  form 
of  the  noun.  To  this  sign  of  plurality  are  added  the  case-ter- 
minations, which  are  fixed  and  unalterable,  expressing  the  idea 
of  case,  and  nothing  more,  and  are  the  same  in  the  plural  as  in 
the  singular. 

In  the  Dravidian  languages,  a  singular  simplicity  and  rigidity 
of  structure  characterizes  the  particles  of  plurality,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  a  comparison  of  the  declensions  of  the  Hungarian 
noun  hdz,  '  house/  and  the  Tamil  noun  manai^  having  the  same 
meaning. 

Declension  of  Hungarian  noun  bAz. 
Singular,  Plural. 

Nom.      A4«,  hdz-ak. 

Gen,       hdz-nak,  hdz-ak-nak, 

Dat       hdz-nak,  hAz-ak-nak, 

Ace       kdx-atj  hdz-ak-at. 

DeeUneian  of  TanUl  noun  manai. 
SinguUir.  Plurai, 

Nom.      manai,  manai-ffol. 

Ace.       waiMii-^yWt,  manai-gaUii. 

Inst       manai-\yV&l^  manai^al'^. 

Oonj.      maMat-(y)-^tt,  manai-g<d'6du. 

Dat        fMLnai4cku^  manaiyal'^uykku. 

Abl.       manai-iyyUlirundu^  manai-gal-illirundu. 

Qen.       manai-lyyin^  manai-gal-in. 

Loc.        manai'(yyidaUil^  manai-gal-idatHK 

Voc.      manai-{yy^j  manairgal-i. 
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The  Dravidian  laDgoages  possess,  in  addition  to  a  neater  fdu^ 
xalizing  particle,  which  was  originally  restricted  exclusively  to 
neuter  nouns,  a  sign  of  the  plural  which  is  appropriated  only  to 
rational  or  personal  noans,  and  which  is  common  to  both  mas* 
online  and  feminine.  In  the  nouDs,  pronouns,  and  verbs  of 
these  languages,  the  primitive  form  of  this  epicene  pluralizing 
particle  is  ar.  In  Tamil  and  Malay£lam,  there  is  still  another 
particle  of  plurality  applicable  to  rational  beings,  viz.  rndr  or 
mar.  This  seems  to  be  related  to  some  of  the  pluraliziug  parti- 
cles of  certain  Scythian  languages ;  in  Turkish  it  is  lar  or  fer, 
which  is  inserted,  as  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  between  the 
crude  noun  and  each  of  the  case*terminations.  Mongolian  nouns 
which  end  with  a  vowel  are  pluralized  by  the  addition  of  nar 
or  ner.  How  remarkable  is  the  resemblance  to  the  Dravidian 
fnar,  both  in  the  final  ar  and  in  the  prefixed  nasal!  The  Dra* 
Tjdian  mar  may  be  allied  to,  and  perhaps  the  original  of,  the 
high  Asian  nar.  In  the  Scythian  tongues  n  is  often  elided,  and 
the  same  peculiarity  characterizes  the  Dravidian  fSunily;  for 
mar  has  been  softened  into  ar;  and  if  both  forms  continued  to 
be  occasionally  used,  mar,  the  older  of  the  two,  would  naturaUy 
and  regularly  acquire  a  honorific  signification — and  this  we  find 
to  be  the  fiBKSt 

This  particle  is  sometimes  isolated  from  the  noun  which  it 
piuializes  in  a  peculiarly  Scythian  manner :  e.  g.  idy*iagafpan- 
mdr,  'mothers  and  &ther8,'  in  which  both  'mother'  and  'fitther' 
are  in  the  singular,  and  mdr  is  appended  separately  to  qualify 
both.  In  modern  Tamil,  ftidr  is  appended  to  nouns  signifying 
priests,  kings,  and  parents,  as  a  plural  of  honor,  like  the  Hun- 
garian mek. 

The  plural  suffix  of  neuter  nouns  was  originally  and  essen- 
^iBiHj  gaf  or  kal;  it  is  indeed  very  genendly,  though  perhaps 
improperlv,  used  at  the  present  day  as  a  plund  suffix  of  rational 
nouns  and  pronouna  In  modem  Canarese  we  have  oo/u;  far- 
ther north  its  shape  is  more  considerably  modified.  In  Telu^ 
it  is  hi,  I  in  Telugu  corresponding  to  the  lingual  I  of  other  dia- 
lects ;  lu  therefore  accords  with  the  final  syllable  of  the  Canaiese 
galiL,  the  only  difference  being  the  omission  of  the  initial  ga. 
Thus,  in  colloquial  Tamil,  avargal,  •  they,'  is  softened  into  avdl. 

The  letters  %  and  g  are  dropped  in  a  similar  wav  in  many  of 
the  Scythian  languages.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  one  por- 
tion of  a  much  used  suffix  in  one  language  or  dialect  of  a  family, 
and  another  portion  of  it  in  another  member  of  the  same  familv; 
accordingly,  in  Gond,  a  Dravidian  hill-dialect,  we  find  that  the 
plural  neuter  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  k  alone:  e.  g.  ndi^ 
'dog;'  nduh,  'dogs;'  in  Tamil  it  is  nd^-gal,  '  dogs.'  The  letter 
k  is  also  sometimes  found  interchangeable  with  t:  e.  g.  in  Gond 
amatj  'we,'  and  mat,  'you.'    Compare  now  with  these  Dravid- 
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ian  forms  the  Magyar  and  Lappish  plural  in  h  or  ok,  also  the  t 
by  which  k  is  displaced  in  almost  all  the  other  dialects  of  the 
Finnish  family,  and  the  reappearance  of  I  and  i  in  the  Ostiak 
plural  suffix  il.  Observe  also  the  plural  k  in  the  Turkish  ic/tim, 
*  I  was ;'  %duk,  '  we  were.'  On  the  other  hand,  i  is  the  sign  of 
the  plural  in  Mongolian,  which  in  the  Kalmuk  is  softened  into  d. 

c.  (kat.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that,  in  both  the 
Indo-European  and  Scythian  families,  case-relations  of  nouns 
are  expressed  by  means  of  post-positions,  or  auxiliary  words; 
the  dinerence  between  them  being  that,  in  the  former,  these  have 
been  in  process  of  time  converted  into  technical  case-signs  or 
inflectional  terminations,  which  have  been  so  welded  into  com- 
bination with  the  roots  as  to  render  it  in  many  cases  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  the  root  and  its  8u£Gbc ;  whereas,  in  the 
Scythian  family,  these  post-positions,  or  auxiliary  words,  ap- 
pended to  express  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  noun  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  sentence,  have  rigidly' held  fast  their  individ- 
ual and  separate  existence. 

Another  particular  in  which  the  case-formations  of  the  two 
families  of  language  differ  has  been  alluded  to.  The  languages 
of  the  Indo-European  family  appear  to  have  been  used  from  the 
beginning  on  the  principle  of  expressing  the  case-relations  of 
the  singular  by  one  set  of  forms,  and  those  of  the  plural  by 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  the  languages  of  tne  Serb- 
ian group,  the  same  case-signs  are  employed,  without  alteration, 
both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural.  In  the  singular  thev 
are  appended  directly  to  the  nominative,  which  is  identical  with 
the  base;  in  the  plural  they  are  appended,  not  to  the  nomina- 
tive or  base,  but  to  the  particle  of  plurali2Uition  which  is  suffixed 
to  the  base.  The  only  exception  of  importance  is  that,  in  some  of 
the  Scythian  tongues,  especially  in  the  languages  of  the  Finnish 
£Bunily,  the  included  vowel  of  the  case-sign  differs  in  the  two 
numbers,  being  generally  a  in  the  singular,  and  e  in  the  plural. 
In  both  these  particulars  the  Dravidian  languages  differ  from 
those  of  the  Indo-European  family,  and  are  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  Scythian  tongues.  As  in  the  Scythian  languages 
generally,  so  in  the  Dravidian,  there  is  but  one  declension, 
properly  so  called. 

Note,  that  the  use  of  t;  and  y  to  prevent  hiatus  between  con- 
current vowels  (before  alluded  to)  extends  in  its  application  to 
the  concurrence  of  the  case-signs  and  roots,  when  the  former 
beffin  and  the  latter  end  with  a  vowel :  e.  g.  nadu-v-il^  *•  in  the 
middle,'  vari-y-il,  '  in  the  way.'  Compare  this  with  the  use  of  v 
for  a  similar  purpose  in  Magyar :  e.  g.  29,  '  a  horse,'  and  a<,  the 
sign  of  the  objective  case  when  united,  appear  not  as  W-at,  but 
as  IS-v-at,  precisely  as  would  be  the  case  in  Tamil. 

AocuscUive  case-signs.    The  only  sign  in  Tamil  is  at;  in  Mala- 
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yilam  itisi;  tbe  Canarese  accusative  is  am  and  an,  then  annu 
and  anna,  and  nu;  in  Telugu  it  is  nu  or  ni;  when  preceded  by  t 
it  is  ni^  when  by  any  other  vowel  it  is  nu:  e.  g.  tn/i-nt,  ^  doroum ;' 
bMa-nu,  '  pueram/  In  the  Finnish  tongues,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  singular  accusatives  are  formed  bj  suffixing  en  or  an  ;  in 
the  Wotiak,  by  adding  d  to  the  root :  e.  g.  ton,  *  thou/  t(yn-d, 
'thee;'  the  Turlcish  accusative  is  i  or  t/t;  the  Mongolian,  t  after 
a  consonant.  The  Turlcish  t  is  doubtless  a  softened  form  of  the 
oriental  accusative  case^sign  nt,  from  which  it  has  been  derived. 
So  in  the  Ealmuk  pronouns  we  find  iicirr,  'we,'  bida-nty  'us;' 
na-mai,  'me,'  and  dzi-matj  'thee.'  Ascending  farther  and  far* 
ther  towards  the  source  of  the  Scythian  tongues,  we  find  in  the 
tablets  at  Behistun  that  the  accusative  singular  of  the  pronoun 
nt is  mn,  'thee;'  compare  this  with  the  Tulu  (aDraviaian  dia- 
lect), where  it  is  nm-ti,  '  thee,'  and  observe  how  close  is  the  re^ 
semblance. 

The  consonants  m  and  n  are  extensively  used  as  accusative 
case-signs  in  the  Indo-European  languages  also.  In  this  in- 
stance we  must  conclude  that  both  languages  have  retained  a 
relic  of  their  original  oneness.  There  are  reasons,  however,  for 
connecting  the  Dravidian  case-sira  with  the  Scythian  rather 
than  with  the  Indo-European  family. 

The  Instrumental^  or  8a  case.  The  sign  of  this  case  in  Tamil 
and  Malajfilam  is  dl,  probablv  from  Ml,  '  a  channe],'  which  has 
lost  its  initial  k;  taa  the  plaral  sign  kal  in  Tamil  has  become  Iv^ 
by  corruption  from  kal-iu  Another  mode  of  forming  this  case  in 
the  Dravidian  languages  is  by  means  of  the  preterit  verbal  par^ 
ticiple  of  the  verb  "to  take,'^  suffixed  to  the  accusative  of  any 
noun :  e.  g.  vdl-ai{k)ko73idu,  '  having  taken  a  knife.'  This  has 
arisen  from  the  repu^ance  of  the  Dravidian  (as  of  all  Scythian, 
aod  in  contradistinction  to  the  Indo-European)  languages  to  con- 
tinue to  make  use  of  any  inflectional  form  after  it  has  ceased  to 
express  its  original  meaning,  and  has  become  a  mere  technical 
sign.  In  such  cases,  a  word  or  phrase  is  oft»n  adopted,  which 
has  a  distinct  meaning  of  its  own.  The  frequent  use  ofkondu 
in  the  place  of  dl  or  kdl  is  an  illustration  of  this  practice. 

The  Conjunctive  case.  This  is  sometimes  callea  in  Dravidian 
grammar  "the  social  ablative."  The  fundanoental  sign  of  this 
case  in  all  the  Dravidian  langua^s  is  udan,  meaning  'with,'  or 
'together  with' — in  the  conjunctive,  and  not  the  instrumental, 
sense  of  the  word  '  with.'  The  Sanskrit  and  the  other  languages 
of  that  family  are  destitute  of  this  case,  while  most  of  the 
Scythian  tongues  have  a  regularly  formed  conjunctive  case,  like 
the  Dravidian  languages.  Ven^  the  conjunctive  case-sign  of  the 
Ealmuk,  may  be  compared  with  the  Tamil  udan. 

The  Dative.  In  all  the  dialects  of  the  Dravidian  family,  in 
the  rudest  as  well  as  in  the  most  polished,  there  is  but  one  suffix 
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of  the  dative,  which  takes  the  forms  ku,  ki,  ka^  or  ge :  the  guttural 
k,  or  its  sonant  g,  is  the  essential  part  of  this  suffix.  In  the 
primitive  Indo-European  tongues  we  discover  no  trace  of  any 
such  dative  suffix  or  case-sign ;  but  on  turning  to  the  Scythian 
fiunilj,  interesting  analogies  meet  us  at  every  step.  In  Oriental 
Turkish,  the  forms  of  this  suffix  are  ke,  ka,  ge,  ga,  etc.  In  Os- 
manli  Turkish  it  is  eA  or  yeh ;  the  initial  k  or  g  having  been 
softened  into  y,  and  then  discarded  altogether.  A  softening  of 
the  ffuttural  in  this  case-sign,  preciselv  similar,  is  observed  in 
the  Malayfilam.  In  the  Finnish  £unily,  the  Turko-Dravidian 
dative  reappears.  In  the  Irtish  and  Surgutish  dialects  of  the 
O^tiak  it  is  ga.  We  learn  from  the  Scythian  tablets  that  a  da- 
tive suffix  almost  identical  with  the  Dravidian,  Turkish,  and 
Qstiak  was  used  by  the  oldest  Scjrthian  dialects  of  Central  Asia 
of  which  any  remains  are  extant.  The  dative  case-sign  there 
used  is  ikki  or  ikka.  In  composition,  the  Tamil  ku  oecomes 
akku  or  ukkuj  and  in  Malayfilam,  kka  and  ikka.  Compare  the 
cuneiform  Scythian  nt-ikka  or  nt-ikki,  '  to  thee,'  with  the  Mala- 
yfilam  nani-kkaj  and  the  Telugu  nt-ku. 

Ablative  of  motion.  No  Scythian  analogies  are  observed  in 
this  case. 

Ttie  Genitive,  or  6th  case.  This  case  is  formed  in  various  ways, 
and  by  means  of  various  suffixes,  in  the  Dravidian  languages. 
The  personal  pronouns  in  Tamil  form  their  genitive  by  shorten- 
ing the  included  vowel  of  the  root:  e.  g.  n$  or  ntn,  *  thou;'  nin^ 
Uhy;'  ndm,  'we;'  nam,  ^our.'  In  the  Behistun  tablets  we  find 
ni,  '  thou,'  and  nt,  the  enclitic  possessive.  Of  all  genitive  case- 
signs,  in  is  that  which  is  most  frequently  used  for  both  numbers 
and  all  genders. 

In  Sknskrit,  and  in  other  members  of  the  Aryan  family,  dis- 
tinct traces  are  recognized  of  the  use  of  a  genitival  particle,  in 
which  the  consonant  n  is  the  most  essential  element  But  in 
the  languages  of  the  Scythian  stock,  we  find  a  large  number  of 
still  more  important  analogies  with  the  Dravidian  genitival  suf- 
fixes in  and  ni:  e.  g.  Manchu  and  Mongolian  mt«nt,  'of  me;* 
Mongolian  chi-ni,  and  Manchu  si*ni,  '  of  tnee.'  In  Finnish,  the 
suffix  universally  employed  is  n;  as  kudo,  'house,'  ktidon,  'of  a 
house.'  In  Morawin,  the  genitive  plural  suffix  is  nen.  The  Lap- 
pish genitive  singular  takes  n  or  en.  In  the  Tatar  or  High  Asian 
utmilies,  as  in  the  Behistun  tablets,  the  prevailing  form  of  the 
genitive  is  nen,  which  systematicallv  alternates  with  the  simple 
suffix  un  or  in.  In  Oriental  Turkish,  it  is  ning,  nin,  ntng,  or  ntn. 
In  Ottoman  Turkish,  it  is  un  in  the  plural,  and  un  or  nun  in  the 
singular.  In  Mongolian,  it  is  H  after  n,  An  after  any  other  con- 
sonant, and  yin  a&r  a  vowel :  compare  the  Mongolian  kH-iin^ 
*of  a  foot,'  with  the  Tamil  kdl-in,  *of  a  foot'  The  Ealmnk 
and  Tibetan  genitives  are  formed  by  suffixing  »  or  yin.  Other 
analogies  are  traced,  but  these  may  suffice. 
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Anotbeif  essential  suffix  of  the  genitive  in  the  Dravidian  lan« 
gnages  is  a.  Though  little  used  in  the  Tamil,  yet,  when  all  the 
Dravidian  idioms  are  tdj:en  into  consideration,  it  is  perhaps  more 
largely  employed  than  anv  other  suffix  of  the  genitive;  on 
which  account  it  is  placed  first  in  the  list  of  cascsigns  by  Tamil 
flrammarians — a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Tamil  classification. 
There  is  no  direct  Scythian  analogy  for  this  suffix.  Its  affini* 
ties  appear  to  be  rather  with  the  Indo-European.  In  the  later 
Teutonic  dialects,  however,  a  genitive  case-sign  in  a  becomes 
exceedingly  common,  and  is  found  in  the  plural  as  well  as  the 
singular :  e.  g.,  in  the  Frisian  and  Icelandic.  This  resemblance 
between  the  possessives  of  some  of  the  Teutonic  vernaculars 
and  that  of  the  Dravidian  languages  is  deserving  of  notice. 

To  the  signs  of  the  locative  and  vocative  no  analogies  are 
traced. 

It  has  only  to  be  farther  noted  under  this  particular  that,  as 
in  the  Hungarian  and  some  other  Scythian  tongues,  so  in  the 
Dravidian,  two  or  more  case-signs  are  occasionally  compounded 
or  united  in  one  word. 

4.  Numerals.  Not  the  smallest  trace  of  resemblance  has  been 
discovered  between  the  Dravidian  numerals  and  those  of  any 
Indo-European  language,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Te- 
lugu  oio,  'one,'  as  compared  with  the  Sanskrit  eio — ^in  which 
instance  the  ^tnskrit  itself  has  in  all  probability  inherited  a 
Scythian  numeral,  as  the  numeral  one  in  several  other  members 
of  the  Aryan  family  is  evidently  derived  from  a  difierent  base. 
When  therefore  we  find,  with  this  abnormal  exception,  no  re- 
semblance in  the  Dravidian  numerals  to  those  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean tongues,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Dravidian 
languages  must  be  derived  from  some  other  source.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  comparison  of  the  Dravidian  numerals  with  those 
of  the  Scythian  tongues  appears  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  ex* 
jstence  of  Scythian,  and  especially  of  Ugrian  and  Finnish  anal- 
ogies. It  cannot  properly  be  urged  as  an  objection  that  in  re- 
spect to  most  of  the  numerals  no  such  resemblance  is  observed ; 
fer  the  same  objection  could  be  urged  against  ti^e  classification 
of  many  of  those  languages  which  are  claimed  and  dlowed  to 
be  of  &ythian  affinities.  Thus  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
Magyar  and  Finnish  are  sister  tongues,  essentially  and  very 
dosely  allied,  yet  with  respect  to  four  numerals — viz.  7, 8,  9,  and 
10 — no  distinct  trace  of  resemblance  between  them  survives, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  numerals  1,  2,  and  4  that  it  can 
be  said,  without  hesitation,  that  the  same  root  was  used  in  both 
lapgnages. 

The  numeral  one.  Two  forms  of  the  cardinal  numeral  'one' 
are  found  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  which  appear,  however, 
to  be  remotely  allied :  viz.  era  and  oha.    The  basis  of  the  firtt 
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and  most  commonly  used  iotm  is  cr^  which  is  its  adjectival  form, 
and  the  representative  of  the  crude  root.  If  the  k  in  the  second 
form,  which  is  used  only  in  the  Telugu,  be  radical,  as  is  most 
probable,  then  the  crude  adjectival  form  from  which  it  was  de- 
rived mav  have  been  kor;  if  so^  we  may  at  once  conclude  that 
hor  was  the  original  form  of  the  Tamil-Ganarese  or^  for  there  are 
several  instances  of  the  disanpearanoe  of  an  initial  i,  as  we  have 
before  shown,  while  it  coula  not  have  been  prefixed  to  or  if  it 
had  not  originally  stood  before  it  If  this  supposition  be  allowed, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  hor  and  cka  are  allied,  dv  the  corruption  of 
both  from  a  common  root  Kor^  or^  and  oka  would  naturally 
and  regularly  be  derived  from  the  root  okor^  which  corresponds 
to  the  Samoiede  okur.  This  supposition  receives  a  beautiful 
illustration  and  confirmation  from  the  form  which  the  numeral 
assumes  in  the  Behistun  tablets ;  which,  be  it  remembered,  are 
the  oldest  extant  specimens  of  the  language  of  the  ancient 
Scythians.  The  worn  there  eroplojred  for  'one'  is  kir,  and  the 
numeral  adjective  derived  from  it  is  irra  or  ra.  Here,  then^ 
we  have  a  word  for  *one'  discovered  in  the  very  fountain  of 
ancient  Scythian  forms,  containing  both  k  and  r;  and  a  derived 
numeral  aojective,  from  which  the  k  has  been  softened  off*  It 
is  interesting  also  to  notice,  in  passing,  that  the  numeral  adjec- 
tive ra  of  the  tables  is  identical  with  ra^  the  same  numeral  ad- 
jective of  the  Ku,  a  Dravidian  dialect  The  Caucasian  numerals 
lor  ^one'  exhibit  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  Dravidian :  they  are 
ar,  artij  erthi  As  in  the  Dravidian  oTj  'one,'  and  v*,  'two,'  so 
in  these  dialects,  r  forms  an  essential  part  of  both. 

The  numeral  four.  It  is  evident  ftom  a  comparison  of  all  the 
Dravidian  dialects  that  the  primitive  form  of  this  numeral  was 
nil  or  nal.  In  the  entire  family  of  the  Indo-European  hm- 
gaaffes,  there  is  not  a  word  signifying  'four'  which  in  the  small- 
est decree  resembles  the  Dravidian  nd/.  But,  in  this  instance^ 
Fionisn  and  Ugrian  affinities  are  more  than  usually  distinct; 
the  resemblance  amounts  to  identity,  and  cannot  have  been  acci- 
dental. In  Cheremiss  'four'  is  nil;  in  the  Mordwin,  nih  and 
niUn;  inVogul,  nxla;  in  Ostiak,  nvl,  ndy  njedlOf  nieda;  in  Finn- 
ish proper,  ne^ ;  in  Lappish,  nidj^  nelje^  ndlA;  in  Magyar,  n^. 
The  root  of  all  these  numerals  is  evidently  nil  or  rw/,  the  analogy 
of  which  to  the  Dravidian  n£l  or  nal  is  very  remarkable.  la 
the  Telugu,  the  word  for  fourteen  is  pad-ndjij  where  the  I  of  ndl 

•  The  dirael  dBRTmtion  of  the  Telugu  oika»  'one,'  from  the  SAnskiii  dhi,  teem» 
improbable,  tiiioe  that  langoiige  has  borrowed,  and  occasionally  wes,  the  Saoskrii 
nameral  eka,  in  addition  to  its  own  oka,  and  neyer  confounds  the  two.  Tehigu 
grammarians  regard  them  as  altogether  independent  one  of  another.  Moreover, 
words  dosely  analogous  to  okm  are  used  in  all  the  Finnish  languages^  whieb  can- 
not be  supposed  to  hare  borrowed  them  from  the  Sanskrit  Thus  the  DumeraL 
•one*  is  in  Wotiak  <y;  in  Vogul,  ak;  in  Magyar,  eyy;  in  Lappish,  o^;  in  Finniah, 
ya»  (yk^);  in  Samoiede,  okur. 
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ifl  softened  down,  as  in  the  Ostiak,  Lappish,  and  others  just 
quoted.  The  resemblance  between  the  Dravidian  'one'  and 
*  four,'  and  the  corresponding  numerals  in  the  Ugrian  languages 
is  so  complete,  that  we  may  justly  regard  them  as  identical. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Scythian  languages  that  they  use 
for  *  eight'  and  'nine'  compounds  which  signify  *ten  minus  two' 
and  *  ten  minus  one.'  In  some  instances  an  uncompounded  word 
is  used  for  'eight,'  but  'nine'  is  always  compounded  as  we  have 
stated.  The  Dravidian  word  for  'nine'  is  formed  in  this  way; 
and  the  same  seems  to  be  a  rational  explanation  of  the  Teluga 
word  enimidi^  *  eight' 

5.  Pronouns.  Much  light  is  thrown  by  the  pronouns  on  the 
relationships  of  languages.  In  some  instances,  the  pronouns, 
and  especially  that  of  the  first  person,  constitute  the  only  appre- 
dable  point  of  contact 

a.  Pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular.  The  form  of  this 
pronoun  in  colloquial  Tamil  is  vdn;  in  MalaySlam,  nydn;  in 
Ganarese,  ndnu;  in  Tulu,  ydn;  in  Telugu,  ninu.    From  a  com* 

?Eiri8on  of  the  diflferent  forms  in  use,  we  are  led  to  regard  the 
kmil  ndn  as  the  best  existing  representative  of  the  old  Dravid* 
ian  nominative  of  this  pronoun,  and  nd  as  the  primitive  unmod- 
ified root  The  final  n  seems  to  be  merely  a  sign  of  number,  or 
perhaps  only  a  euphonic  formative. 

There  seems  to  be  reason  to  conclude  that  the  Dravidian  na 
and  the  old  Indo-European  ma  are  allied,  and,  if  so,  that  the 
former  has  been  derivea  from  the  latter. 

An  examination  of  this  pronoun  in  the  Scythian  group  of 
tongues  brings  to  light  some  very  interesting  analogies  between 
the  forms  which  it  assumes  in  them  and  that  which  it  takes  in 
the  Dravidian  languages.  The  nominative,  as  well  as  the  ob- 
lique cases,  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  in  all  existing  languages 
of  the  Scythian  group  is  derived  from  a  base  in  ma^  and  not 
unfreqoently  comes  into  perfect  accordance  with  the  Dravidian, 
by  changing  into  na.  This  ma  is  in  most  existing  Scythian  ver- 
naculars nasalized  into  man.  In  Oriental  Turkish,  this  pronoun 
takes  the  form  of  men;  in  Turkoman,  mdn;  in  Khivan,  mdm; 
in  Ottoman  Turkish,  ben  {m  degraded  to  i) ;  in  Finnish  proper, 
mind;  in  Lappish,  mon;  in  Ostiak,  r»a,  plural  men;  in  the  Sa* 
moiede  dialects,  man,  mani;  in  Mongolian  and  Manchu  it  is  ^ 
evidently  corrupted  from  mt,  like  the  Ottoman  ben  from  men; 
the  Magyar  has  in  in  the  singular,  and  mi  in  the  plural.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  true  representative  of  this  pronoun  in  the 
Scythian  tongues  is  ma,  and  that  as  ma  has  been  generally  eu- 
phonised into  man  in  the  western  families  of  that  group,  so  it 
evinces  in  the  eastern  stems  a  tendency  to  change  into  na. 

The  initial  and  radical  m  is  occasionally  converted  into  n  in 
the  Indo-European  languages,  and  a  similar  change  £x>m  m  to  n 
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is  apparent  in  the  Soythian  tongnea,  so  that  this  nasal  has  be- 
come distinctive  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  in  those  languages, 
just  as  it  has  in  the  Dravidian  family. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  various  forms  of  the  pronoun 
of  the  first  person  singular,  ma^  na,  and  the  High  Asian  nga^  are 
identical,  and  Uiat  this  word  was  the  common  property  of  man- 
kind, prior  to  the  separation  of  the  Indo*European  tribes  from 
the  rest  of  the  Japhetic  family* 

&  Pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular.  In  Tamil,  ni  is  in* 
variably  used  as  the  isolated  nominative,  though  fdn^  correspond- 
ing by  rule  to  ndn  (the  pronoun  of  the  first  person),  was,  with- 
out doubt,  the  primitive  form ;  for  the  final  n,  though  totally 
lost  in  the  nominative,  is  invariably  retained  in  the  oblique  cases. 
In  the  personal  termination  of  the  verb,  this  pronoun  is  repre- 
sented by  the  suffixes  dy^  ai^  or  $,  from  each  of  which  both  the 
initial  and  final  n  have  disappeared ;  of  these  two  n%  the  former 
appears  to  be  essential,  and  the  latter  euphonic.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  included  vowel,  but  authority  preponderates  in 
favor  of  i.  As  in  Tamil,  so  in  Canarese  and  Malay&Iam,  nt  is 
regarded  as  the  crude  base  of  this  pronoun,  although  in  Cana- 
rese the  nominative  is  nin^  and  in  Malayfilam  the  oolique  cases 
are  nan  and  nin.  The  Telugu  nominative  is  nt-vu,  the  vu  being 
only  euphonic.  In  the  personal  terminations  of  the  verb,  the 
Telugu  rejects  every  portion  of  the  pronominal  root,  and  em- 
ploys only  the  euphonic  suffix  vu  or  vL 

As  the  result  of  this  comparison  of  the  Dravidian  dialects,  we 
conclude  that  the  primitive  form  of  this  pronoun  was  n%  bat 
the  only  essential  part  of  the  pronoun  appears  to  be  the  initial 
n;  just  as,  in  the  Indo-European  languages,  tis  the  essential 
part  of  the  corresponding  pronoun;  with  a  preference  for  the 
vowel  t  by  the  former,  and  u  by  the  latter. 

The  relationship  of  this  pronoun,  unlike  that  of  the  prononn 
of  the  first  person,  which  has  both  Japhetic  and  Scythian  affini- 
ties, is  distinctly  and  specifically  Scythian. 

Throughout  the  Scythian  as  well  as  the  Indo-European  ^roap^ 
the  most  prevalent  form  of  this  pronoun  in  the  singular  is  that 
which  comes  from  the  consonant  t,  with  a  preference  for  its  pho- 
netic equivalent  s;  which,  however,  is  generally  euphonizea  by 
the  adaition  of  a  final  nasal,  usually  the  consonant  n,  as  in  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person:  e.  g.,  tUj  od,  Turkish  stu;  Same- 
i'ede  tan;  Lappish  don.  The  only  other  conscmant  form  used  in 
any  family  ot  either  of  these  groups  is  that  which  is  iformed 
from  the  consonant  n,  of  which  the  cuneiform  Scythian  and  the 
Dravidian  nt  is  the  best  representative.  No  connexion  can  be 
traced  between  these  roots,  nor  is  there  a  chuige  in  any  instance 
from  one  form  into  the  other.  The  Magyar  has  te,  the  Armenian 
ru,  the  Mongolian  chi  or  dzi  (notice  here  the  progress  of  t  towards 
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the  softer  form  a) ;  the  Finnish  dialects  ee,  sina,  eia,  sie.  It  is 
evident  tjiat  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever  between  any  of 
these  proQoans  and  the  Dravidian  n%  which  is  doubtless  an 
ultimate  nnderived  pronomiDal  root  And  it  thas  appears  that 
there  are  two  Ji4>hetic  bases  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  per- 
son, as  well  as  two  of  the  first 

There  are  traces  more  or  less  distinct,  in  various  languages  of 
die  Scythian  group,  of  the  existence  of  a  pronoun  of  the  second 
person  identical  with,  or  evidently  allied  to,  the  Dravidian  ni, 
while  there  are  none  in  any  members  of  the  Aryan  family. 
The  most  ancient,  remarkable,  and  decisive  is  the  pronoun  used 
in  the  Scythian  tablets  at  Behistun ;  this  is  n%  precisely  as  in 
the  Dravidian  idioms.  In  the  Ugro-Ostiak,  *  thou^  is  nen,  'you' 
is  nen;  in  other  Ostiak  dialects  we  find  num  and  nyn;  in  Yogul, 
nei^  n^y  nan  ;  plural,  nen  and  non. 

This  form  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  appears  in  the 
possessive  compounds,  and  in  the  personal  verbal  terminations 
6i  some  langua]^:  thus,  in  the  Ostiak,  tmtf-n,  'thy  wife.'  So, 
in  another  of  the  Finnish  dialects,  we  find  hery-n^  'thou  hast 
done;'  so  in  Turkish,  M6d-n,  'thy  father;'  Mbd^nijLz^  'your&ther;' 
and  trfu-n,  'thou  wast'  More  remarkable  than  all  these  is  the 
Chinese  ni^  which  is  identical  with  the  Dravidian-Behistun* 
Scythian  pronoun.  Compare  also  the  m  of  the  Horpa,  a  dialect 
of  the  Tibetan,  and  also  the  ninna  of  the  Australian  dialects. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  affinities  of  the  Dravidian  nt  are 
wholly  Scythian,  and  this  contributes  largely  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Scythian  relationship  of  the  Dravidian  fiunily. 

c.  The  plurcUa  of  these  pronouns.  These  are  generally  formed 
in  the  Dravidian  dialects  oy  the  addition  of  the  pluralizing  par- 
ticle m:  e.  g.,  in  Tamil,  ndm,  'we,'  and  ntr,  'you,'  instead  of  the 
more  regular  nim;  and,  in  the  colloauial  dialect,  ndng-gaf^  '  we,' 
said  ntng-gal,  'you,'  for  ndm-gal  and  nim-gal;  a  double  plund 
has  thus  crept  into  use,  simitar  to  that  which  has  obtained  in 
the  Turkish,  where  fen,  'I,'  is  regularly  pluralized  into  5u,  'we;' 
am,  'thou,'  into  siz,  'you;'  which  are  then  pluralized  again  by 
the  addition  of  ler^  the  ordinary  suffix  of  plurality ;  thus  biz^kr^ 
*we/  siZ'ler,  'you.' 

In  several  of  the  languages  of  the  Scythian  family  we  discover 
traces  of  the  use  of  m  as  a  sign  of  the  plural ;  we  can,  however, 
scarcely  expect  to  find  there  a  sign  of  plurality  perfectly  corres- 
ponding to  that  of  the  Dravidian,  for  in  those  languages  the 
personal  pronouns  are  generally  pluralized  by  a  change  of  the 
final  vowel,  and  not  by  any  change  or  addition  of  consonants. 

In  all  the  Dravidian  dialects,  excepting  the  Canarese,  there 
are  in  constant  use  two  plurals  of  the  pronouns  of  the  first  per- 
son, of  which  one  denotes  not  only  the  party  of  the  speAJcer, 
but  also  the  party  addressed,  and  may  be  called  the  "plural  in- 
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elusive ;"  the  other  excludes  the  party  addressed,  and  includes 
only  the  Pftrty  of  the  speaker,  and  may  be  called  the  **  plural 
exclasive.^'  This  idiom  is  a  distinctly  Scythian  one;  there  ia 
no  trace  of  it  in  the  Sanskrit,  or  in  any  of  the  languages  of  the 
Aryan  family;  but  it  is  found  everywhere  in  Central  Asia. 

d.  Demonstrative  pronouns.  The  Dravidian  languages,  like 
most  if  not  all  other  primitive  uncompounded  tongues,  are  des- 
titute of  pronouns  of  toe  third  person,  properly  so  c^led,  and  use 
instead  demonstrative  bases  signifying  Hhis'  or  'that,'  with  the 
addition  of  suffixes  of  gender  and  number.  Four  Buch  bases 
^re  recognized  in  one  or  other  of  the  Dravidian  dialects,  each  of 
which  is  a  pure  vowel:  viz.  a^  the  remote,  t,  the  proximate, 
and  tt,  the  medial  demonstrative;  also  £,  which  is  used  as  a  de- 
monstrative only  in  the  Ku  dialect  The  first  two  only  are  in 
common  use.    The  suffixes  which  are  annexed  to  these  for  the 

I)urpOse  of  forming  the  sender  are  d  for  the  neuter  singular,  an 
or  the  masculine,  and  affor  the  feminine.  When  these  demon- 
strative bases  are  simply  prefixed  to  substantives^  they  convey 
the  signification  of  the  demonstrative  adjectives  'that'  and  'this.' 
The  Magyar  demonstratives  are  somewhat  in  accordance  with 
the  Dravidian  a  andt;  e.g.,  ae,  'that;'  es,  'this;'  but  in  most 
of  the  languages  of  the  Scythian  &mily  no  resemblance  what- 
ever is  observed. 

6.  The  Verb.  The  structure  of  the  Dravidian  verb  has  already 
been  partially  treated  of  in  noticing  the  roots;  a  few  farther 
statements  only  will  be  added. 

The  verb  has  but  one  conjugation ;  class  differences  do  indeed 
exist,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  constitute  dif- 
ferent conjuj^ations.  The  Dravidian  verb  is  remarkable  for  the 
simplicity  of  its  structure,  having  but  four  moods — the  indica- 
tive, infinitive,  imperative,  and  negative — and  but  three  tenses 
— ^the  past,  present,  and  aorist.  The  modifications  of  thought 
indicated  in  other  languages  by  the  various  moods  and  tenses 
are  expressed  in  these  by  means  of  suffixed  particles  and  auxil- 
iary verbs.  In  these  respects  it  resembles,  though  it  does  not 
equal,  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  Scythian  verb.  It  is  more 
rarely  compounded  than  the  Indo-European  verb,  and  the  com- 
pound of  a  verb  with  a  preposition,  so  common  in  the  latter,  is 
especially  rare  in  the  former.  Though  compound  verbs  are  not 
unknown  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  their  use  is  not  in  har* 
mony  with  the  purer  idiom,  and  when  the  component  elements 
of  such  compounds  are  examined,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
principle  on  which  they  are  compounded  differs  widely  from 
that  of  the  Aryan  tongues.  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  the 
Scythian  languages. 

a.  Cauaab.  In  the  Dravidian  dialects,  there  is  a  class  of 
verbs  termed  causals.    They  have  been  classed  with  transitivea 
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by  both  Earopean  and  native  grammarians;  they  diiFer,  how 
ever,  from  transitives,  as  well  as  from  intranaitives,  both  in  sig* 
nificatioQ  and  form.  They  differ  also  from  what  have  been 
termed  cansala  in  the  Indo-European  languages.  These  latter 
govern  two  accusatives,  one  the  object  of  the  causation,  the  other 
that  of  the  action  caused ;  e.  g.,  '  I  caused  him  to  build  the  house' 
(domurnj ;  whereas  Dravidian  causals  govern  the  one  accusative 
only»  that  of  the  object^  leaving  the  person  to  be  understood,  as 
if  we  should  say  'I  caused  to  build  the  house:'  or  else  the  per- 
son is  put  in  the  instrumental,  '  I  caused  the  house  to  be  built 
by  him.'  Tamil  idiom,  and  the  analogy  of  the  other  Dravidian 
dialects,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Aryan,  requires  that  causals 
should  be  formed,  not  from  neuter  or  intransitive  verbs,  but  from 
transitives  alone. 

In  all  these  particulars,  these  verbs  not  only  differ  from  those 
of  the  Indo-European  languages,  but  resemble  closely  the  Turk- 
ish and  other  members  of  the  Scythian  stock.  If,  for  example, 
we  should  take  the  transitive  verb  *  to  send,'  which  would  be 
r^;arded  as  a  causal  in  the  Indo-European  languages,  and  desire 
to  express  the  idea  of  '  causing  to  send,'  i.  e.,  of  causing  one 
person  to  send  another,  it  would  be  impossible,  by  any  modifica- 
tion of  structure,  to  get  a  single  Indo-European  verb  to  express 
the  idea ;  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  a  phrase^ 
as  in  English.  Whereas,  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  as  in  the 
languages  of  the  Scythian  family  generally,  there  is  a  form  of 
the  Terb  which  will  express  the  entire  idea ;  e.  ff.,  anuppu-vi^ 
which  is  formed  from  anuppu^  '  to  send,'  by  the  addition  of  the 
particle  vL  So,  in  Turkish,  sev-dur,  '  to  cause  to  love,'  fiom  sev^ 
*  to  love.' 

b.  The  negative.  This  is  rather  a  mood  or  voice  than  a  con- 
jugation, and  is  expressed  by  means  of  inflectional  additions  or 
changea  In  the  Indo-European  family,  negation  is  usually  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  a  s^arate  particle,  used  adverbially; 
whereas,  in  the  Scythian  nunily,  every  verb  has  a  negative 
▼oice  or  mood,  as  well  as  an  affirmative.  This  voice  or  mood  is 
generally  formed  by  the  insertion  of  a  particle  of  negation  be- 
tween the  theme  and  the  pronominal  suffix ;  and  this  mode  of 
forming  the  negative  is  as  aistinctive  of  the  Dravidian  as  of  the 
Turkish  and  Finnish.  The  Dravidian  sign  of  negation  inserted 
between  the  theme  of  the  verb  and  the  personal  suffixes  is  a, 
probablv  derived  from  aZ,  the  isolated  particle  of  negation  in  the 
oldest  Tamil  dialect  The  widely  extended  affinities  of  this  paro- 
tide are  deserving  of  a  notice.  The  Finnish  prohiUtire  is  did; 
the  Ostiak,  Hd.  And  we  find  a  similar  prohibitive  even  in  the 
Hebrew  al  and  Ohaldee  Id. 

In  Gond,  one  of  the  Dravidian  dialects,  the  prohibitive  parti- 
cle mmni  is  used.    This  particle  is  not  suffixeo,  butt  prefixed  to 
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the  Terb,  like  the  Latin  ndL    It  dosely  resembles  innxy  the  pro- 
hibitive particle  of  the  Behistan  tablets. 

c.  The  preUrtte  tenae.  The  manner  in  which  a  language  forms 
its  preterite  constitutes  one  of  the  most  distinctire  features  in 
its  grammatical  character,  and  one  which  contributes  to  the 
determination  of  the  question  of  its  relatioDship.  In  the  primi- 
tive Indo-European  languages,  this  tense  was  generally  formed 
by  reduplicating  the  first  syllable  of  the  root  or  Terbal  theme; 
but  this  reduplication  has  in  many  instances  been  so  softened 
and  euphonized,  that  it  has  dwindled  into  the  mere  use  of  a 
diflferent  vowel  in  the  preterite  from  that  which  forms  part  of 
the  root. 

The  letter  d  is  the  older  and  more  chantcteristic  sign  of  the 
Dravidian  preterite.  It  has  many  interesting  affinities  with  cor* 
responding;  signs  of  past  time  in  various  Indo-European  and 
Scythian  Tankages.  It  evidently  has  an  anterior,  though  re- 
mote, connexion  with  /  or  to,  the  ordinaiy  suffix  of  the  Indo- 
European  passive  participle;  for  in  Sanskrit,  this  participle^ 
though  distinctively  passive,  has  occasionally,  when  connected 
with  neuter  verbs,  a  preterite  signification :  e.  g«,  ffoias,  'one  who 
went'  But  though  there  is  probably  an  ultimate  connexion 
between  the  two^  tne  use  of  the  preterite  suffix  d  is  too  essential 
a  characteristic  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  and  that  of  t  too 
rare  an  exception  in  Sanskrit,  to  admit  of  the  supposition  that 
the  former  borrowed  it  Gcom  the  latter. 

It  is  notable,  however,  how  very  generally  the  preterite  is 
formed  in  the  Turkish  and  Ugrian  tongues,  as  in  the  Dravidian, 
by  suffixingd;  e.  g.,  Turkish,  sever-im,  *  I  love;'  sever^-im,  *I 
loved.'  In  JFinnish,  the  preterite  is  regularly  formed  by  suffix- 
ing L  So  also  in  Hunganan :  e.  g.,  from  the  root  fe,  '  to  become,' 
is  formed  the  past  participle  le-tt^  and  IcU-em,  'I  have  become.' 
In  Turkish,  Finnish,  and  Hungarian,  this  particle  is  no  way  oon* 
nected,  as  in  the  Sanskrit,  with  the  passive  participle,  but  is  a 
distinctive  sign  of  past  time,  and  of  that  alone,  and  it  is  suffiixed 
to  all  indicatives,  whether  active,  neuter,  or  passive — ^in  the 
latter  case,  in  addition  to  the  sign  of  passivity.  In  this  particu- 
lar, therefore,  the  analogy  between  the  Dravidian  preterite  and 
tiie  Turko-Ugrian  is  closer  than  the  Indo-European  analogies 
which  have  been  referred  to. 

d.  The  pronominal  signs.  These,  in  the  Dravidian  languages^ 
are  always  suffixed,  not  prefixed,  as  in  the  modern  Indo-Euro- 
pean vernaculars.  Still  another  peculiarity  is  this,  that  the  per^ 
sonal  terminations  are  annexed,  not  directly  to  the  loot^  as  in 
the  Aryan  tongues,  but  to  the  tense  participles;  so  that  every 
pure  Dravidian  verb  is,  by  Tamil  grammarians,  arranged  in  tM 
the  following  order:  1st.  the  root;  2d.  the  medial  particle, 
which  is  the  sign  of  tense;  8d.  the  variation,  i.  e.,  the  pronom- 
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inal  termination.  In  the  Indo-Earopean  lanffuages  we  meet 
with  no  instance  of  a  formation  of  this  kind;  but  it  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  &milj  likeness  by  which  the  Dravidian 
&milj  is  pervaded.  It  is  also  distinctive  of  the  Turkish  and 
other  toni^es  of  the  Scythian  group:  e.  g.,  in  the  Turkish  6U 
dr'senj  '  thou  art,'  61  is  the  root,  6Mir  the  present  participle,  and 
sen  the  pronominal  termination  of  the  second  person :  in  Tamil 
d-n-dyj  '  thou  hast  become,'  d  is  the  root,  n  the  tense-sigUi  and 
dy  the  personal  termination. 

e.  The  Relative  Participle.  It  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  all 
the  Dravidian  idioms,  that  they  have  no  relative  pronoun  what- 
ever, and  that  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  part  of  we  verb  called 
the  relative  participle.  This  partakes  oi  the  nature  of  an  ad- 
jective, and  is  invariably  followed  by  a  noun.  Like  the  adjec- 
tive, it  undergoes  no  alteration  on  account  of  the  number  or 
gender  of  the  related  noun ;  but^  in  that  it  is  a  verb  as  well  as 
an  adjective,  it  governs  the  preceding  noun,  like  any  other  par^ 
ticjple  of  the  verb  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  suffix  most  generally  used  by  the  Dravidians  to  form 
their  relative  participles  is  a,  which  is  appended  to  the  verbal 
participle  or  gerund.  In  this  way  the  verbal  becomes  converted 
into  a  relative  participle:  e.  g.,  from  ddugir,  *  running,'  comes 
Odugir-a^  '  that  runs' — and  so  lor  the  other  tenses.  This  a  seems 
to  have  been  originally  the  possessive  case-sign,  containing  the 
signification  *  possessed  of,'  'which  has.' 

In  the  Scythian  languages,  a  relative  participle  is  used  in- 
stead of  a  relative  pronoun,  as  in  the  Dravidian  tongues ;  and 
the  existence  of  a  family  likeness  in  so  remarkable  a  particular 
is  a  strong  proof  of  relationship.  The  particle  used  for  forming 
the  relative  participle  is  in  both  groups  identical  with  the  sign 
of  the  possessive  case  used  in  the  lanffuaj^es  respectively ;  and 
fiurther,  this  sign  is  appended,  as  in  Tamil  or  Canarese,  to  the 
verbal  participle :  e.  g.,  in  Manchu,  from  ara^  the  root,  comes 
arackOj  the  past  verbal  participle,  and  from  this  is  formed  the 
relative  participle  aracha^gge^  *  which  wrote.'  The  Scythian 
tablets,  as  also  the  Mongolian,  have  relative  suffixes,  appended 
and  used  as  in  the  Dravidian  languages. 

In  the  Turkish  and  Finnish,  and  some  other  languages  of  the 
Scythian  group,  we  find  the  existence  of  a  relative  pronoun,  as 
well  as  of  a  relative  participle,  but  this  is  foreign  to  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  those  languages,  and  has  evidently  been 
borrowed  fix>m  the  usage  of  languages  of  the  Indo-European 
stock. 

7.  Glossarial  affinities.  Very  many  Dravidian  words  exhibit 
a  near  relationship  to  words  found  in  some  of  the  languages  of 
the  Scythian,  particularly  to  those  of  the  Finnish  dialects. 
These  are  clearer,  more  direct,  and  of  a  more  essential  character 
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than  any  observed  oorrespondeDces  with  words  in  tfae  Indo- 
European  or  Semitic  languages.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  particu- 
larly noted  that  many  ot  those  words  in  which  affinities  have 
been  observed  are  of  a  primary  character,  and  almost  vital  neces- 
sity.    (For  a  list  of  these  words  see  Caldwell,  pp.  476-489.) 

"How  remarkable  that  the  closest  and  most  distinct  affinities 
to  the  speech  of  the  Dravidians  of  intertropical  India  should  be 
those  that  are  discovered  in  the  languages  of  the  Finns  and 
Lapps  of  northern  Europe,  and  of  the  Ostiaks  and  other  Ugri- 
ansof  Siberia!  How  remarkable  that  the  Pre- Aryan  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Dekhan  should  be  proved  by  their  language  alone, 
in  the  silence  of  history,  in  the  absence  of  all  ordinary  proba- 
bilities, to  be  allied  to  the  tribes  that  appear  to  have  overspread 
Europe  before  the  arrival  of  the  Goths  and  the  Pelasgi,  and 
even  before  the  arrival  of  the  Celts  1  What  a  confirmation  of 
the  statement  that  *Qod  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men,  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  1' " 


Note  bt  the  Committee  of  Publication. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  offering  here  a  few  remarks  upon  the  sabject 
of  the  preceding  paper,  particularly  as  Mr.  Webb  states  himself  to  have 
been  urged  to  its  preparation  by  our,  in  part  unfavorable,  criticisms  upon 
Mr.  Caldweirs  work.  While  fully  acknowledging  the  merits  of  the  lat- 
ter as  regards  its  proper  subject,  the  comparison  with  one  another  of  the 
Dravidian  langnage4^  we  ventured  to  express  our  doubts  as  to  the  con* 
clusivcness  of  its  author^s  argument  to  prove  the  affiliation  of  those  lan- 
guages with  the  Scythian  stock.  And  this  chiefly  for  the  reason  that, 
as  he  himself  acknowledges,  he  is  master  of  only  one  of  tfae  terms  of 
the  comparison,  having  no  familiar  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  Scyth- 
ian dialects,  much  less  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  them,  in  their 
history  and  mutual  relations.  This  objection  has  been  ui^ed,  with  much 
force,  against  Miiller's  parallel  reasonings  upon  the  same  subject,  in  his 
Letter  on  the  Turanian  Languages.  To  compare,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  relationship  which  is  at  best  a  remote  one,  languages  of 
which  one  has  not  a  knowledge  both  extensive  and  penetrating,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  ancient  from  modern,  fundamental  from  accidental, 
and  the  like,  cannot  but  be  an  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  process.  If 
the  comparative  grammar  of  the  Scythian  languages  had  been  worked 
out  with  the  same  thoroughness  with  that  of  the  Indo-European,  such 
an  undertaking  would  be  vastly  more  feasible.  But  this  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case  as  yet.  Moreover,  the  dialects  of  the  Scythian  family 
are  remarkable  for  their  great  discordance  with  one  another,  for  the 
slendemess  of  tfae  ties  whiefa  connect  them,  and  the  immense  variety  of 
elements  and  forms  which  they  exhibit ;  hence  tfae  facility  of  going  astray 
in  an  incautious  ramble  tfarougfa  sucfa  a  wilderness  of  lexied  and  gram- 
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matical  materials  ia  extreme,  and  a  carefol  comparative  study  of  the  dif- 
ferent idioms,  and  a  wary  determination  and  selection  of  features  among 
them  which  can  be  pronounced  of  general  occurrence,  and  genuinely  an- 
cient»  ought  to  precede  any  detailed  comparison  with  another  family  of 
languages.  Here,  however,  Mr.  CaldwelFs  philological  method  is  at 
fiuilt ;  it  is  fairly  open  to  criticism  throughoat  as  superficial,  venturesome, 
and  credulous.  He  is  much  too  ready  to  accept  coincidences  of  any 
kind,  degree,  or  origin,  as  evidences  of  historical  connection.  lie  even 
catches,  as  lawful  matter  of  comparison,  at  the  degenerate  forms  of  the 
modern  Persian,  and  the  dialectic  peculiarities  of  present  Teutonic  ver^ 
naculara !  His  whole  parallelism  of  Dravidian  words  and  forms  with 
Indo-European  and  Semitic,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  an  ultimate  con- 
nection of  the  former  with  the  two  latter  also,  contains  the  merest  asso- 
nances and  chance  (^incidences,  of  no  account  as  historical  evidence.  We 
should  have  expected  sound  philological  method,  if  anywhere,  in  the 
eomparison  of  Dnsvidian  and  Sanskrit,  considering  the  accessibility  of 
the  material,  and  the  position  of  the  author  as  an  Indian  philologist :  but 
of  the  Sanskrit  words  compared,  at  least  four-fifths  would  at  once  be 
recognized  by  a  Sanskrit  scholar  as  not  ancient  or  genuine  constituents 
of  the  language.  Nor  is  Mr.  Caldwell  more  accurate  in  his  character^ 
izatioD  of  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Indo-European  race  :  of  the 
three  distinguishing  features  laid  down  by  him  as  belonging  to  it  (see 
p.  275,  above),  the  first,  metempsychosis,  is  so  far  from  being  original 
that  it  does  not  even  appear  in  the  oldest  form  of  the  Hindu  religion, 
the  Yedic;  the  third,  a  priostly  order,  is  equally  absent  from  the  Vedic, 
as  from  the  other  primitive  forms  of  the  religion  of  the  family ;  while 
the  second,  worship  of  the  powers  of  Nature,  is  common  to  the  Indo- 
European  with  other  ancient  forms  of  faith.  It  is  not  too  ronch  to  say, 
we  think,  that  all  that  part  of  Mr.  CaldwelPs  work  which  concerns  the 
comparison  of  the  Dravidian  race  with  any  other  than  the  Scythian  is 
so  nearly  destitute  of  scientific  value  that  its  omission  would  have  been 
a  gain  rather  than  a  loss.  That  much  of  the  comparison  with  the  Scyth- 
ian also  is  of  the  same  character,  we  can  hardly  doubt ;  yet  here  the 
mass  fnd  variety  of  the  collected  evidence  is  so  considerable,  and  the 
chance  that  it  may  contain  items  ot  genuine  and  decisive  value  so  good, 
that — considering  the  interest  of  the  question,  and  the  rarity  of  Mr. 
CaldwelFs  work — we  were  very  ready  to  a^lmit  into  the  Journal,  for 
more  general  and  convenient  examination,  Mr.  Webb's  condensed  and 
compacted  sketch  of  the  comparison ;  and  would  merely  add  here  a  few 
words  farther  of  comment  and  criticism. 

How  far  the  so-called  Scythian  of  the  Mesopotamian  and  Persian 
monuments  is  entitled  to  be  employed  as  a  medial  term  in  this  compar- 
ison will  be  for  the  present  a  doubtful  question  among  scholars,  who 
have  not  yet  generally  accepted  with  conndence  the  results  of  the  few 
investigators  who  claim  to  have  made  the  remarkable  discovery  of  an 
ancient  Ugrian  language  and  civilization — although  it  must  be  confessed 
that  those  investigations  inspire  the  most  lively  hope  that  a  light  as 
irelcome  as  unexpected  is  here  to  be  shed  on  the  remote  history  of  the 
Scythic  race.  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  in  a  linguistic  way,  how- 
ever, at  any  rate,  that  this  dialect  should  help  in  settling  the  question  of 
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Dnviduui  and  Scythimi  affiliation;  since  the  |riaoe  of  the  peoDle  ipeak- 
ing  it  is  too  uncertain  to  jostify  ns  in  regarding  them  as  a  local  intenne- 
6^xj  between  Ugria  and  India^  or  aa  marking  a  line  of  emigration  from 
the  former  to  the  latter.* 

The  phonetic  correspondences  pointed  ont  hj  Mr.  Caldwell  are  for 
the  most  part  too  universal  in  their  character,  too  readily  explainable  by 
ordinary  physiolo^cal  processes,  to  be  of  weight  as  evidences  of  special 
affiliation :  there  is  hardly  one  to  which  abundant  analogies  might  not 
be  pointed  out  in  langaages  confessedly  not  of  Scythian  stock.  Even 
the  appearance  in  Southern  India  of  the  peculiar  Scythian  law  of  har- 
monic sequence  of  Towels,  in  a  sporadic  and  partial  manner,  we  should 
not  be  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  upon,  considering  the  naturalness  of 
the  phenomenon,  and  the  evident  possibiiity  of  its  independent  develop- 
ment, at  least  to  the  extent  shown,  in  languages  not  historically  connect- 
ed with  the  Scythian. 

Among  the  numerous  special  coincidences  of  form  industriously  as- 
sembled and  recorded  by  Mr.  Caldwell,  while  there  are  unquestionablj 
some  which  a  profounder  examination  would  show  to  be  fiillacious,  oth- 
ea  have  a  look  of  genuineness  which  is  very  prepossessiuff.  Whether 
these  are  in  such  numbers,  and  of  such  character,  as  entirely  to  exclude 
the  possibilily  of  explaining  them  as  casual  resemblances,  such  as  may 
be  found  by  carnal  search  between  any  two  groups  of  kogua^  on  the 
earth's  suruce,  we  should  think  would  have  to  be  reserved  lot  £uther 
investigation  and  more  careful  sifting  to  determine. 

The  most  cogent  arguments  in  favor  of  the  relationship  of  the  Dra- 
vidian  and  Scythian  languages  which  the  comparison  instituted  between 
ihem  brings  to  light  are,  in  our  view,  the  correspondences  of  general 
form  and  spirit,  apprehension  of  grammatical  relations  and  treatment 
of  linguistic  materials,  which  they  undeniably  present.  And  if  the  sci- 
ence of  comparative  philology  is  strong  enough  to  pronounce  with  con- 
fidence that  such  correspondences  as  are  here  displayed  cannot  be  the 
result  of  analogous  quafities  of  race,  equal  grade  of  capacity  and  cul- 
ture, then  the  whole  question  is  settled.  But  we  are  not  certain  thai 
she  has  yet  so  far  mastered  the  immense  field  of  human  speech  as  to  be 
able  to  do  this,  and  certainly  there  are  few  men  living  who  are  entitled 
to  be  accepted  as  her  mouth-pieces  in  making  the  decision.  We  shall 
prefer,  then,  to  consider  the  question  of  Dravidian  affiliation  as  one  not 
jet  authoritatively  settled,  while  giving  Mr.  Caldwell  fnll  credit  for  con- 
tributing most  essentially  to  its  final  settlement^  by  such  a  thorough 
geneticd  and  comparative  exhibition  of  the  Dravidian  idioms  as  few 
groups  of  kindred  huiguagea,  out  of  the  Indo-European  family,  have  yet 
received. 

*  Mr.  Webb^  apparently  from  a  minppreheBsioii  of  the  mesDiog  of  an  ambigu- 
ous expreaeioD  once  employed  by  Mr.  CatdweU,  places  Bebiston  in  nelnrhietap  ;  it 
is  in  fact  in  western  Media,  not  veiy  £»*  from  the  Mesopotamian  valley. 
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ON  lEPSIUS'S  STANDARD  ALPHABET;* 

By   WILLIAM    D*    WHITNEY, 
raomscMi  Of  sakskeit  iv  tali  collbob. 


Presented  to  the  Society  October  17tb,  1861. 


Mobs  than  once,  within  no  long  time  past,  inquiries  have  been 
addressed  to  us  bj  those  to  whom  the  subject  was  one  of  prac- 
tical importance,  respecting  the  "  Standard  Alphabet''  of  Prof. 
Lepsius  of  Berlin :  whether  its  method  was  so  thorough,  its  re« 
suits  so  correctly  deduced,  and  the  system  of  signs  for  sounds 
proposed  by  it  so  unexceptionable,  that  it  deserved  to  be  impli- 
citly accepted)  and  shoula  be  made  the  absolute  foundation  of 
the  reduction  of  new  languages  to  a  written  form,  and  even  al- 
lowed to  supersede  systems  of  orthography  already  for  some 
time  in  use.  We  have  therefore  thought  tnat  it  might  be  well  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Society  at  one  of  its  meetings,  when 
it  was  hoped  that  there  would  be  those  present  who  had  had  oc- 
casion to  consider  the  orthographical  question  practically,  and  to 
make  experience  of  its  difficulties,  and  when,  accordingly,  a  com- 
parison of  opinions  might  lead  to  more  enlightened  conclusions 
respecting  it  than  are  within  the  reach  of  a  single  inquirer.  It 
would  have  been  highly  proper  if  this  Society,  which  maintains 
so  intimate  scholarly  relations  with  so  large  a  body  of  missiona- 
ries, scattered  over  every  part  of  the  heathen  world,  had  at  the 
outset  given  an  express  examination  to  Prof.  Lepsius's  proposed 
system,  and  formally  sanctioned  it^  if  found  worthy  of  formal 

*  standard  Alphabet  for  redaciog  Unwritten  Languages  and  Foreign  Graphic 
Syatema  to  a  Uniform  Orthography  in  European  Letters.  By  Dr.  K.  Lepsius,  etc 
London :  1856.  8vo.  pp.  iz,  73.  This  is  a  translation  of  Das  Allgemeine  Linguist- 
iscbe  Alphabet  Orunds&tze  der  Uebertrs^ng  fremder  Schriftsysteme  und  bisher 
noch  ungeschriebener  Sprachen  in  europaische  Buchstaben.  Von  R.  Lepsius,  etc 
BerUn:  1855.  8vo.  pp.  64. 

Bines  the  final  rerision  and  preparation  for  the  press  of  the  present  Article  was 
completed  (Dec  1861),  we  have  r«)ceiTed  two  additional  contributions,  of  very  high 
importance  and  interest,  made  by  Pro£  Lepsius  to  the  same  general  sul:ject  with  tluit 
of  the  work  hers  treated  of.  in  the  form  of  communications  to  the  Berlin  Academy 
on  the  Phonetic  Belations  and  Transcription  of  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  Languages, 
and  <m  the  Spoken  Alphabet  of  the  Arabic  and  its  Transcription.  In  both  ^  them 
rdemoe  is  made  to  a  second  edition  of  the  Standard  Alphabet,  m  in  oottita  of 
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sanction,  or  else  offered  criticisms  and  suggested  amendments  af- 
fecting it.  So  much  might  have  been  regarded  as  due  to  the 
importance  of  the  work,  the  character  of  its  author,  and  the 
auspices  under  which  it  was  put  forth :  it  having  received  the 
express  approval  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent bodies  of  learned  men,  both  philologists  and  physiologists, 
in  the  world,  and  been  farther  endorsed  and  recommended  by 
several  of  the  principal  English  and  continental  Missionary  So- 
cieties ;  as  welt  as,  at  a  later  date,  by  our  own  American  Board. 
How  extensive  an  actual  trial  and  application  the  new  al[)liabet 
has  had,  and  what  have  been  the  results  of  such  a  practical  test- 
ing of  its  merits,  we  are  not  fully  informed :  that  it  has  been  sub- 
stituted at  one  important  mission,  at  least — that  to  the  Zulus  in 
South  Africa — for  the  alphabet  formerly  employed,  is  certain : 
and  it  is  precisely  from  that  quarter  that  one  remonstrance  or 
expression  of  dissent  has  been  received.  But  such  remonstran- 
ces are  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  certain  evidence  of  serious 
imperfection  in  a  proposed  orthographical  sj'stem.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  remark  how  extremely  conservative  we  are  in 
the  matter  of  the  spelling  of  our  own  language;  what  worship- 
pers of  the  letter  as  well  as  of  the  word  ;  how  obstinately  un- 
willing to  write  a  vocable  otherwise  than  as  we  have  been  taught 
to  believe  was  the  true  traditional  way  of  writing  it:  and  the 
same  tendency  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  written  does  not  quit  us 
on  foreign  soil,  and  in  dealing  with  strange  tongues.  Hence  a 
general  uniformity  of  orthographical  method  is  hardly  to  be 
hoped  for;  the  end  which  we  may  aim  to  attain  is  the  provid- 
ing of  something  like  a  uniform  method  for  languages  still  to  be 
reduced  to  writing,  and  a  norm  to  which  such  alterations  of  exist- 
ing orthographies  as  may  be  found  practicable  shall  be  made  to 
conform. 

If  the  missionaries  and  emissaries  sent  out  to  unlettered  coun- 
tries, and  destined  to  be  the  first  introducers  there  of  modes  of 
writing,  had  from  the  bcjginningbeen  only  Italians  and  Germans, 
the  orthographical  question  would  have  worn  a  far  less  intricate 

preparation.  We  greatly  regret  that  we  could  not  have  made  this  the  basis  of  oor 
•zamination  of  Prof.  Lepaiiis's  system,  and  had  almost  decided  to  cancel  our  Article, 
or  withhold  it  until  we  could  take  due  note  of  any  modifications  of  his  views  which 
their  repobllcation  should  exhibit  But,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  criticism  has 
already  (in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Societv  for  Oct.  1861^  been  announced  as  to 
be  pttblUbed  in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal,  ana  considering  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  time  of  appearance  of  the  new  work,  and  that  the  first  edition  has 
been  very  extensively  circulated,  in  its  two  versions,  among  missionaries  and  others, 
into  whose  Iianda  the  second  may  never  come,  we  have  concluded  not  to  stop  tho 
printer.  Such  changes  or  fuller  expositions  of  Prof.  Lepsius*s  views  as  are  brought 
to  li^^t  in  the  two  papers  referred  to  will  be  set  forth  in  mai^nal  notes  to  this  ai^ 
tide,  and  should  the  revised  Standard  Alphabet,  on  its  appearance,  seem  to  call  for 
yat  fiurther  attentioo,  in  joatioe  to  its  author,  we  shall  make  it  the  subject  of  a  sep- 
arata traaiment 
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and  pressing  phase  tban  now  belongs  to  it.  Unfortunatelj — in 
this  respect  unfortunately — they  have  been,  in  much  the  greater 
part)  men  to  whom  was  native  the  English  language,  a  language 
whose  pbonetical  and  orthographical  system  is  more  frightfully 
corrupt  and  confused  tban  that  of  any  other  known  form  of  hu- 
man speech  ;  men  to  whom,  accordingly,  it  seemed  not  unnatural 
to  write  all  kinds  of  sounds  almost  all  kinds  of  ways ;  who  lacked  a 
distinct  conception  that  each  single  sign  was  originally  meant  to 
have  a  single  sound,  and  each  single  sound  asepai-ate  and  invaria- 
ble sign,  and  that,  in  the  history  of  writing,  certain  sounds  and  no 
others  originally  belonged  to  the  characters  of  our  own  alphabet. 
Hence,  in  part,  the  confusion,  to  remedy  which  so  much  effort  has 
been  expended,  and  with  only  partial  success.  But  there  is  also 
another,  and  a  more  deeply  seated  cause.  Our  written  system  is 
a  scanty,  and  a  rigid  and  non-elastic  thing,  compared  with  our  spo- 
ken svstems.  The  European  alphabet^  as  it  may  well  enough 
be  called  now,  was  invented — or,  rather,  modified,  into  nearly  its 
present  form — to  suit  the  Latin  language  at  a  certain  stage  of  its 
development.  Now  phonetical  systems  grow,  both  by  alteration 
and  by  extension ;  a  still  scantier  system  of  characters  would 
have  answered  the  purposes  of  the  liatin  at  a  considerably  ear- 
lier period  in  its  history ;  but  there  is  not  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Latin  which  is  not  both  pinched  and  distorted  in  the  tight 
and  ill-fitting  orthogrophical  dress  of  the  mother-tongue.  More 
than  this,  some  languages,  or  whole  families  of  languages,  offer 
sounds  which  Latin  organs  never  formed ;  and  these,  too,  must 
have  their  representatives  in  a  general  scheme.  And  yet  once 
more,  sounds,  occurring  in  languages  either  nearly  akin  with  one 
another  or  of  altogether  diverse  descent,  which  to  a  dull  ear,  or 
on  brief  and  imperfect  acquaintance,  appear  quite  the  same,  are 
yet  found,  after  an  intimate  familiarity  formed  with  them,  to  be 
distin^ished  by  slight  differences  of  quality,  dependent  upon 
slightly  varying  positions  of  the  mouth-organs  in  tneir  utterance. 
From  these  various  causes  arises  the  necessity  of  eking  out  an 
imperfect  scheme  of  written  characters,  in  order  to  make  it  rep- 
resent sufiiciently  a  greater  number  of  sounds.  This  is  evidently 
a  thing  which  cannot  be  done  upon  principles  commanding  uni- 
versal assent,  by  the  application  of  rules  admitting  of  distinct 
statement  and  impregnable  demonstration  :  it  is  one  into  which 
considerations  of  history,  of  usage,  of  practical  convenienee, 
must  enter,  and  which  therefore  cannot  but  be  differently  solved 
by  different  people,  according  to  the  variations  of  individual 
preference :  given  a  system  of  sounds  to  be  represented,  and  a 
system  of  signs  by  modified  forms  of  which  the  representation 
must  be  made,  and  ten  different  laborers  will  produce  ten  differ- 
ent alphabets,  each,  perhaps,  having  its  advantages,  and  such 
that  between  two  or  three  of  them  any  one  may  £md  it  hard  to 
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select  the  best  In  order,  then,  to  produce  an  alphabet  for  gen* 
eral  use,  two  things,  of  quite  diverse  character,  are  requisite: 
first,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
system  of  articulate  sounds  and  their  established  representatives — 
including  an  understanding  of  the  physiology  ot  the  voice  and 
the  mode  of  production  of  spoken  sounds,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  origin  and  history  of  alphabets  and  the  primitive  and  now 
prevailing  values  of  the  characters  composing  them,  and  a  famil- 
iarity with  many  tongues,  of  varying  type — and  second,  such 
prominence  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  such  acknowledged 
weight  as  an  authority,  such  support  from  those  for  whose  sake 
the  work  is  done,  as  shall  give  that  work  at  once  a  general  cur- 
rency, and  recognition  as  a  conventional  standard.  This  second 
requisite  is  apt  to  receive  less  acknowledgment  than  it  deserves ; 
but  it  must  be  evident  on  a  slight  consideration  that  where,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  actual  completeness  cannot  possibly  be 
attained,  nor  universal  satisfaction  given,  it  will  be  better  to  ac- 
cept in  toto  a  system  which  has  been  and  is  likely  to  be  accepted 
by  a  great  many  others,  than  either  to  alter  it  considerably,  to 
suit  our  own  ideas,  or  to  take  another  system,  which  may  be 
more  to  our  mind,  but  which  will  probably  be  known  to  and  no- 
ticed by  only  a  few.  And  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Standard 
Alphallet  of  Prof.  Lepsius  may  at  least  be  claimed  to  unite  and 
emoody  these  different  requisites  in  a  higher  degree  than  any 
other  which  has  hitherto  been  put  forth. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  its  vogue  and  acceptance.  The 
name  itself  of  Lepsius  is  sufficient  to  attract  a  high  degree  of  at- 
tention and  favor  to  anything  to  which  it  is  attached.  Where- 
ever  throughout  the  world  there  are  scholars,  there  he  is  known 
as  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  the  age,  distinguished  alike  in 
philology,  in  archaeology,  and  in  history.  This  work  of  his, 
moreover,  was  brought  out  under  most  favorable  auspices.  It 
was  formally  discussed  and  accepted,  before  publication,  at  a  con- 
vention in  London  of  men  representing  the  most  important  in- 
terests to  be  affected  by  such  a  work.  It  has  since  been  endorsed 
bv  the  authorized  representatives  of  four  English  societies,  one 
Irench,  three  German,  and  one  American,  as  we  are  informed  in 
the  Advertisement  prefixed  to  the  book  as  it  lies  in  our  hands : 
what  other  associations  may  since  have  followed  their  example, 
we  do  not  know.  This  general  acceptance,  while  it  is  a  telling 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  work  itself,  furnishes  also  a  powerful 
reason  whv  we  should  incline  to  take  the  most  favoraoie  view 
possible  of  it,  even  overlooking  defects  of  not  too  serious  a  char- 
acter which  it  may  be  found  to  contain,  for  the  sake  of  securing 
a  uniformity  long  desired,  and  now  more  hopefully  in  prospect 
than  ever  before.  Of  course,  however,  if  the  new  system  prove 
false  in  its  fundamental  principles,  imperfect  in  its  execution,  or 
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enmberaome  in  iise,  no  weight  of  antharit j  should  prevail  on  na 
to  give  it  our  endorsement  Let  as  therefore  inqciu*e  more  par- 
ttcalarl  J  into  our  author's  qualifications  for  the  task  he  undertook, 
and  examine  critically  his  method  and  its  results. 

That  Lepsius,  before  he  threw  himself  especially  into  the  study 
of  Egyptian  antiquity,  had  distinguished  himself  by  philologi- 
cal and  paloographieal  researches  exhibiting  great  learning  and 
great  acutenes^  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  language.  That 
since  that  time  he  has  devoted  much  attention  to  phonology  is 
leas  known,  but  not  less  true.  In  the  year  1858,  he  exhibited  to 
the  writer  at  Berlid  the  nearly-completed  manuscript  of  an  ex- 
tended work  on  phonetics,  and  explained  its  general  pkn  and 
execution.  That  work  has  never  yet  been  published,  but  the  one 
before  us  may  be  reffiurded  as  founded  upon  it,  perhaps  in  part 
excerpted  from  it  Mow  wide  is  the  basis  of  observation  and 
comparison  upon  which  its  system  has  been  founded  is  evidenced 
by  tne  series  of  more  than  fifty  languagesT-half  of  them  African, 
tm  rest  Asiatic,  Polynesian,  and  American — to  which,  at  the 
dose  of  the  little  manual,  the  standard  alphabet  is  applied.  We 
thus  have  the  fullest  assurance  that  we  are  not  solicited  to  ac- 
cept the  results  of  a  hasty  and  half  digested,  or  of  a  narrow  and 
one«ded,  series  of  investigations ;  and  we  cannot  help  entering 
upon  their  examination  with  no  small  degree  of  prepossession 
in  their  &vor. 

A  principal  distinctive  peculiarilrf  claimed  to  belong  to  the 
Standard  Alphabet  of  our  author  is  that  it  is  founded  on  a 
phynological  basis.  The  exposition  of  this  basis  is,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  omitted  in  the  treatise;  we  are  left  to  judge  it  from 
the  resulti  it  yields,  in  the  dassification  and  arrangement  of  the 
aoands  of  the  spoken  alphabet  offered,  and  in  the  selection  of 
the  signs  allotted  to  them.  The  claim  means,  doubtless,  that  the 
alphabet  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  underlaid  by  a  correct  aimlysis 
and  description  of  the  yrlme  system  of  articulate  sounds,  or  as 
inroiving  an  accurate  determination  of  the  manner  in  which 
each  is  produced,  both  absolutely,  and  relatively  to  others.  This 
18,  of  eoune,  a  prime  requisite,  without  which  no  alphabet-maker 
caa  be  anything  but  a  bunder.  It  does  not  necessarily  imply, 
liowBver,  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  vocal  organs,  a  (de- 
tailed understanding  of  the  construction  and  action  of  the  parts 
of  the  throat  which  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  sound — 
although  this  subject  is  a  highly  interesting  and  curious  one,  and 
well  repays  study.  For  the  organs  employed  in  giving  individual 
and  articulate  form  to  the  material — unintonated  or  intonated 
breath — furnished  by  the  lungs  to  the  mouth  for  the  purposes  of 
^peech,  are  suflBciently  within  the  reach  of  conscious  observa- 
tion to  enable  any  one  who  has  trained  himself  to  watch  their 
operations  to  describe  and  explain,  with  sufficient  minuteness, 
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ihe  mode  of  prodaction  of  the  sounds  wfaicli  he  utters.  There 
is  also  another  requisite,  hardly  less  fundamental,  and  which^ 
though  not  put  prominently  foi*ward  by  Prof.  Lepsius,  is  a  dis* 
tinguishing  characteristic  of  his  work :  one  must  De*tboroQghly 
acquainted  with  the  history,  original  significance,  and  various 
applications  of  tho  characters  out  of  which  the  alphabet  is  to  be 
constructed.  With  these  two— a  thorough  comprebension  of  the 
sounds  for  which  signs  are  to  be  provided,  and  a  (Complete  knowl* 
edge  of  the  signs  to  be  employed  to  represent  them — one  may 
hope  for  a  valuable  result  to  his  labors :  the  lack  of  either  would 
be  equally  fatal  to  success. 

As  we  cannot  in  all  points  approve  and  accept  the  pbysiologi* 
cal  basis  upon  which  our  author's  alphabet  is  constructed,  we 
propose  to  offer  here  some  criticisms  upon  it,  although  they  may 
affect  only  here  and  there,  and  in  a  subordinate  degree,  the  prao* 
tical  result  of  his  work,  or  the  system  of  signs  selected  to  com* 
pose  the  written  alphabet. 

In  the  first  place,  we  object  to  the  division  of  the  spoken  alpha- 
bet, in  a  physiological  discussion,  into  the  two  distinct  classes 
of  vowels  and  consonants.  This  is  a  convenient  practical  classi- 
fication, but  it  possesses  only  a  superficial  correctnesa  Even 
common  usage  is  compelled  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  apparently 
assumed  to  exist  between  the  two,  by  the  admission  of  a  class  m 
''semi vowels" — that  is  to  say,  of  sounds  which  are  half  vowel 
and  half  consonant  In  fact,  vowel  and  consonant  are  only  the 
opposite  poles  of  a  continuous  line  of  progression,  the  successive 
steps  of  which  are  marked  by  the  degrees  of  approximation  of 
the  mouth  organs  toward  a  complete  closure.  All  sounds  pro- 
nounced with  more  than  a  certain  degree  of  openness  have  the 
Quality  which  we  call  vocal,  and  are,  to  our  apprehension,  deci^ 
dedly  vowels;  all,  on  the  other  hand,  which  nave  more  than  a 
certain  degree  of  closeness  possess  the  consonantal  quality  only, 
and  are  as  distinctly  consonants.  But  there  is  between  these 
two  degrees  a  neutral  territory,  so  to  speak ;  there  are  degrees  <^ 
closure  producing  sounds  which,  without  change  of  quality,  may 
have  the  value  either  of  consonants  or  of  vowels.  On  this  neu- 
tral ground  stand  the  semivowels,  the  nasals,  and  even,  in  one 
or  two  exceptional  cases,  the  sibilants.  We  cannot  sanction,  then, 
a  theoretical  system  which  makes  the  distinction  of  vowel  and 
consonant  absolute  and  fundamental,  which  holds  the  two  classes 
apart  from  one  another,  and  adopts  for  them  two  different  meih* 
ods  of  classification  and  arrangement :  the  unity  which  belongs 
to  the  alphabet  as  a  whole,  as  a  single  concordant  system,  is  thua^ 
in  our  opinion,  quite  broken  up  or  obscured.  In  seeking  for  a 
principle  of  arrangement  under  which  to  marshal  the  whole  al- 
phabet, we  would  adopt  the  same  on  which  is  founded  the  dis- 
tinction of  vowel  and  consonant,  but  we  would  apply  it  in  a 
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different  manner.  The  ground  of  distinction  is  virtnally  the 
antithesis  of  material  and  form,  and  the  preponderance  of  the 
one  or  of  the  other.  The  material  is  the  stream  of  breath,  unin- 
tooated  or  intonated,  furnished  by  the  lungs,  or  by  the  lungs  and 
larynx,  to  the  mouth  oi^ans:  the  form  consists  in  the  modifying 
action  of  the  latter,  converting  the  material  into  the  greatly 
Taried  products  which  constitute  the  system  of  articulate  sounds. 
Now  the  vowel  a  (^'Italian  o,"  as  in  car^  father)  is  pure  material : 
if  the  mouth  be  opened  wide,  all  its  organs  retained  inactive, 
And  the  intonated  breath  sufi'ered  to  stream  forth  unimpeded  and 
unmodified,  this  vowel  sound  is  the  result.  A,  then,  with  this  its 
original  and  proper  value,  has  a  right  in  theory  to  stand,  as  in 
practice  it  so  generally  does  stand,  at  the  head  of  the  alphabet. 
On  the  other  band,  the  forming  element,  the  approach  and  mod- 
ifying influence  of  the  mouth  organs,  may  be  suffered  to  extin- 
guish the  material,  as  it  were,  by  complete  closure,  and  entire 
stoppage  of  the  emission  of  breath,  as  in  the  production  of  the 
letters  we  call  mutes:  these,  then,  constitute  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  alphabet  on  the  consonantal  side,  as  a  on  the  vowel  side; 
and  between  the  perfectly  open  a  and  the  entirely  close  k,  t,  />,* 
must  admit  of  bemg  arranged  the  whole  system  of  spoken  sounds. 
And  not  only  do  all  the  other  sounds  lie  between  these  two 
extremes,  but  we  shall  even  find  that  they  arrange  themselves 
approximately  along  lines  joining  the  two,  or  drawn  from  the 
one  point  a  to  the  three  ic,  t,  p^  respectively.  That  is  to  say, 
there  are  lines  of  progression  from  the  neutral  openness  of  a 
towards  closure  at  three  dillerent  points  in  the  mouih — one  pro- 
duced by  a  contact  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  with  the 
palate  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  another  by  contact  of  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  with  the  roof  of  the  mouth  directly  behind  and 
at  the  base  of  the  upper  teeth,  the  third  by  contact  of  the  lips 
with  one  another ;  and  different  degrees  of  approximation  along 
these  lines  give  rise  to  the  other  sounds  of  the  alphabet  On  the 
line  of  palatal  closure,  the  closest  position  capable  of  producing 
a  sound  which  shall  possess  a  vowel  quality  gives  the  vowel  i  (as 
ahort  and  long  in  pin,  pique).  In  like  manner,  on  the  line  of  la- 
bial closure,  the  closest  producible  vowel  is  u  (as  short  and  long 
in  full,  rule).  The  line  of  lingual  closure  produces  no  vowels. 
These  two  vowels,  %  and  m,  the  farthest  removed  from  a  in  their 
respective  directions,  are,  with  a,  the  most  primitive  and  the 
most  universally  occurring  of  all  the  vowels :  and  manifestly  for 

*  Of  rourae,  the  consoaantal  limit  may  oon»iskt,  in  nny  given  lan^uniEce,  of  its 
Buuiy  dilftfivnt  mfmbere  as  tbera  are  mutes  in  that  language,  or  pciinU  in  the  mouth 
at  which  complete  closure  is  allowed  to  take  place:  fur  the  sake  of  brevity  and  aim- 
plidty,  however,  we  shall  here  take  notice  only  of  thoM  three  which  are  met  with 
u  ftlmoat  every  language,  and  which  in  a  maiority  of  languages,  probably,  are  th« 
only  onea  found  to  occur— namely  the  palatal,  lingual,  and  lamal  mutesL 
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the  reaflon  that,  hi  the  deyelopment  of  the  sjslem  of  articalac 
tionfi,  thoee  sounds  were  first  struck  out  and  employed  for  pur- 
poses  of  speech  which  were  most  broadlj  and  markedly  distill^* 
guished  from  one  another:  the  more  nioely  shaded  sounds,  the 
intermediate  vowels,  as  also  most  of  the  fricative  cansonantSy  are 
the  growth  of  a  later  time,  the  product  of  a  lon^^er  training  of 
both  voice  and  ear.  Between  a  and  %  on  the  one  haod^  and  a  and 
u  on  the  other,  the  two  vowels  of  intermediate  position,  e  (abort 
and  long  in  then,  they)  and  o  (long  in  note:  the  English  has  no 
short  0,  except  in  the  pronunciation,  frequent  in  this  country,  but 
unacknowledged  by  the  orthoapists,  of  a  few  words,  as  Aonu^ 
etone^  nane)^  have  been  first  struck  out,  and,  either  in  their  loos 
or  short  forms,  or  both,  are  present  in  almost  all  languages:  and 
finally,  a  few  tongues,  our  own  among  the  number,  nave  devel- 
oped between  a  and  e  the  sound  of  a  in  /tat,  and  between  a  and 
0  the  sound  of  a  in  aU,  usuallv  called  by  us  the  ^^short  or  flat  a" 
and  the  '*  broad  a"  respectively.  These  last  are  written  by  our 
author  with  an  underlined  e  and  o :  thus,  e,  o — a  method  of  tran^ 
scription  to  which,  as  we  conceive,  no  valid  objection  can  be 
maae,  and  for  which  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  relinquish  tha 
signs  which  we  have  ourselves  been  hitherto  aocufitomed  to  use 
for  the  sounds  in  question. 

Prof.  Lepsius  constructs  the  usual  triangle  or  pyramid  of  vow- 
els, in  the  same  form  as  that  in  which  we  have  here  stated  it,  viz : 

a 

9      9 

e  o 

i  u 

but,  as  we  cannot  but  think,  without  any  due  explanation  of  why 
they  should  be  thus  arranged.  Indeed,  his  treatment  of  the 
vowel  system  is  more  unsatisfactory  and  open  to  criticism  tbaoi 
any  other  part  of  his  work.  In  the  first  place,  he  quits  here  al- 
together tne  physiological  basis  upon  which  he  professes  himself 
to  stand,  and,  instead  of  giving  us  any  account  of  the  mode  of 
formation  of  a,  {,  %  their  relations  to  one  another,  and  the  rea- 
sons of  their  prominence  in  the  history  of  language,  he  suffers 
himself  to  be  seduced  into  drawing  out  a  fantastic  analogy  be- 
tween the  vowel  sounds  and  the  colors,  which  has  not  the  slight- 
est substantial  ground,  neither  teaches  nor  illustrates  anything, 
and  can  only  stand  in  the  way  of  a  clear  and  objective  view  of 
the  actual  phonetic  relations  of  the  subject  '*  There  are  three 
primary  vowels,"  he  tells  us,  "  as  there  are  three  primary  colors, " 
and  "  the  other  vowels  are  formed  between  these  three,  as  all 
colors  between  red,  yellow,  and  blue"!  And  so  onward,  tnrough 
his  whole  discussion  of  the  vowels,  we  have  nothing  in  the  way 
of  description  and  illustration  other  than  what  is  afforded  by  the 
drawing  out  of  this  fimciful  parallel :  in  place  of  a  physical  deft- 
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mtkm  of  my  Towd  aoand,  we  are  referred  to  the  combination  of 
oolora  which  it  may  be  ima^ned  to  repreaent.  We  submit  tha( 
this  ifl  not  merely  a  leaving  oat  of  nght  one's  physiological 
basifl|  bat  a  trampling  it  under  foot  and  rejecting  it  for  a  founda- 
tion of  cloud ;  that  it  is  a  backsliding  into  the  old  reprehensible 
method  in  phonetics,  of  describing  and  naming  things  from  sub- 
jecliye  comparison,  instead  of  from  actual  analysis  and  deter* 
mination  of  character ;  and  that  the  whole  color  analogy  is  <}uite 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  our  author's  phonetic  manual.  Again — 
and  doubtless  as  a  consequence,  in  tne  main,  of  thus  leaving  out 
of  account  the  physical  mode  of  production  of  the  vowels — our 
author  appears  to  misapprehend  the  relation  in  which  the  Ger* 
man  U  (French  u)  and  the  German  o  (French  eu)  stand  to  the 
rest  of  the  vowel  system.  He  speaks  of  u  as  standing  ^'  be- 
tween" tadd  u,  and  of  o  as  standing  "between"  e  and  o,  in  the 
same  manner  as  e  between  a  and  t ;  and  the  reason  why,  between 
a  and  i^  language  baa  developed  two  vowels,  e  and  e  (a  in  /at)^ 
while  between  t  and  u  it  shows  but  one,  is,  in  his  apprehension, 
that  "the  distance  between  a  and  i  is  greater  than  that  between 
%  and  fc"  But,  in  fact,  the  two  cases  are  of  entirely  diverse 
character.  From  a  to  t  is  a  line  of  direct  progression,  a  process 
of  gradual  approximation  of  the  organs,  in  wnich  there  are  the- 
oretically an  infinite  number  of  different  points,  or  degrees  of 
closure,  each  of  them  giving  a  different  vowel  sound— just  as 
there  are  between  the  key-note  and  the  fourth  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  possible  musical  tones^  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
minute  differences  of  pitch ;  although  the  natural  scale  makes 
use  of  but  two  of  them,  the  second  and  the  third,  as  the  spoken 
alphabet  of  but  two  of  the  vowels  intermediate  between  a  and  t, 
viz.  e  and  e.  But  between  t  and  u,  as  being  produced  by  approx- 
imation of  the  organs  at  two  distinct  points  in  the  mouth,  there 
is  no  line  of  continuous  progression,  except  by  goins  from  either 
of  them  back  to  the  neutral  point  a,  and  thence  taking  a  new 
start  in  the  direction  of  the  other.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  ii  can- 
not be  a  vowel  intermediate  between  i  and  u,  in  the  same  sense 
aa  e  between  t  and  a;  it  is  rather  a  vowel  combined  of  t  and  u, 
or  in  the  pronunciation  of  which  the  position  of  the  lips  is  that 
in  which  u  is  uttered,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  position  of  the 
tongue  is  that  in  which  i  is  uttered.  It  is  quite  possible  to  de- 
scribe this  sound,  usually  so  difficult  to  be  learned  by  those,  in 
whose  mother-tongues  it  does  not  occur,  and  to  make  its  acquire- 
ment a  matter  comparatively  eaqr,  by  laying  down  this  rule:  fix 
the  tongue  to  say  i  (as  in  /n^,  machine),  and  pronounce  that  let- 
ter ;  and  then,  without  moving  the  tongue,  fix  the  lips  to  say  u 
(in  ruk) :  the  combination  gives  the  required  sound.  To  define 
and  teach  o  is  by  no  means  so  easy,  because  the  positions  as- 
sumed by  the  tongue  and  lips  respectively  in  its  utterance  are 
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less  distinct  and  marked,*  and  so  are  harder  to  maintain  by  con- 
scions  effort :  there  is  also  less  persistent  uniformity  in  its  pro- 
nunciation than  in  that  of  il:  while  the  French  u  and  German 
ii  are  absolutely  identical  in  character,  a  slight  difference  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  between  the  French  eu  and  German  o;  both 
are,  without  doubt,  combinations  of  a  medial  palatal  with  a  me- 
dial labial  approach  of  the  organs,  but  the  degrees  of  approxi- 
mation are  very  slightly  different  in  the  two:  indeed,  French 
orthoepists  also  recognize  differences  in  the  quality  of  their  eu  in 
different  classes  of  words.  We  can  hardly  trust  ourselves  to 
pronounce  a  decided  opinion  upon  matters  of  so  delicate  distinc- 
tion between  sounds  not  native  in  our  own  mouth ;  but  we  do 
not  think  that  the  differences  of  quality  referred  to  are  greater 
than  subsist  between  the  short  and  the  long  i  in  German  or  Eng- 
lish  (in  kinn,  i/in,  or  pin,  pi^^)i  or  between  the  short  t  ot  the 
German  and  English  (which  is  a  little  more  open  than  the  long  i) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  French  (which  has  precisely  the 
same  quality  as  the  English,  German,  and  French  longt)  on  the 
other,  or  that  they  call  for  different  characters  to  represent  them. 
And  that  there  is  any  like  combination  of  the  positions  of  e  and 
Q  {ain  foU  and  a  in  alt),  forming  a  third  vowel  of  the  same  class — 
as  is  assumed  by  our  author,  in  order  to  fill  up  his  system — we 
do  not  at  all  believe;  his g  may  be  omitted  as  superfluous. 

Prof.  Lepsius  proposes 'to  write  these  two  combined  vowels, 
vowels  of  aouble  position,  or  palato-labial  vowels,  as  we  may 
call  them,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  adopted  in  German,  but 
with  the  double  point,  or  diuresis,  written  below  instead  of  above 
the  letter,  in  order  to  leave  room  above  for  marks  of  quantity, 
accent,  nasalization,  and  the  like.  This  consideration  is  well 
worthy  of  being  taken  into  account ;  yet  we  would  suggest  that^ 
as  most  fonts  of  type  contain  o  and  ii,  and  not  the  reversed  forms, 
it  be  allowed  to  employ  either  without  incurring  the  blame  of 
violating  the  system.  In  practice,  both  forms  are  about  equally 
serviceable,  as  it  is  not  usual  in  continuous  text  to  mark  accent 
and  quantity;  nor  could  any  ambiguity  arise  from  the  license, 
as  the  two  dots  are  not  elsewhere  employed  as  diacritical  signs  in 
the  alphabet  proposed. 

In  like  manner  as  the  separation  of  o  into  two  sounds  {g  and  o), 
and  yet  more  into  three  (p,  p,  and  g\  seems  to  us  superfluous,  so 
does  also  that  of  e  into  e  and'e,  and  of  o  into  o  and  o*  Oar  au- 
thor, indeed,  is  inconsistent  with  himself  as  regards  them:  now  he 
gives  both  (p.  26  [24])  ;t  now  he  gives  only  one,  and  at  one  time 
only  the  simple  forms,  at  another  (p.  29  [26])  only  the  dotted. 


*  A  tingle  dot  beneath  the  vowel  it  meant  to  indicate  a  cloier  utterance, 
f  We  cite  first,  in  all  references  to  the  Standard  Alphabet,  the  page  of  the  Ei^ 
liih  Tenion,  adding  in  brackets  the  corresponding  page  of  the  German  original. 
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In  his  list  of  the  vowels  with  illustrative  examples  (pp.  47, 48  [42, 
48])  he  includes  both,  but  virtually  admits  the  uselessness  of  the 
distiDCtion,  by  being  forced  to  leave  one  of  the  two  forms  with- 
out an  example^  or  else  to  illustrate  it  by  setting  up  as  discord- 
ant the  pronunciation  of  the  English  e  in  men  and  the  German 
in  wenn,  between  which  we  defy  the  keenest  living  ear  to  detect 
a  difierenoe  of  quality.  We  are  thus  able  to  dispense  with  all 
those  signs  which  have  a  twofold  diacritical  mark  below — ^a  great 
advantage,  since  they  could  not  but  be  found  very  cumbersome 
in  practical  use. 

The  vowel  usually  known  in  English  as  "  short  u"  (the  u  of 
ha^  current^  and  the  like ;  the  o  of  son)  is  one  of  the  hardest  mat- 
ters with  which  the  constructor  of  a  phonetic  alphabet  is  called 
upon  to  deal.  Its  distinctive  character  is  the  absence  of  charac- 
t^;  it  is  the  neutral,  the  indefinite,  the  uncharacterized  vowel, 
a  product  of  the  intonation  of  the  breath  alone,  with  the  lips  just 
parted  to  give  it  exit  It  differs  from  a,  in  that  for  the  utterance 
of  the  latter  the  mouth  is  opened  with  the  honest  design  and  ef- 
fort to  give  forth  a  sound,  while  for  that  of  the  other  it  is  indo- 
lently left  as  nearly  shut  as  may  be :  both  are  alike  free  from 
any  consciously  modifying  and  individualizing  action  of  the 
mouth  organs.  The  opinion  referred  to  by  our  author  (p.  26 
[24])  as  held  by  "  some  scholars,"  that  the  other  vowel  sounds 
iamied  forth  «id  ffrew  into  individualitjr  from  this  one,  seems  to 
us  to  laek  even  the  semblance  of  a  basis.  We  know  of  no  his- 
torical evidence  supporting  it,  nor  can  we  regard  it  as  called  for 
by,  or  consistent  with,  sound  theory.  When  an  untaught  race 
begin  to  learn  to  paint,  they  do  not  use  neutral  tints,  but  the 
brightest  and  most  startling  colors.  The  beginnings  of  speech 
were  attended  with  hearty  effort  and  labor;  the  most  strongly 
diaracterized  and  broadly  distinguished  sounds  composed  its  first 
alphabet;  it  no  more  began  its  vowel  system  with  the  neutral 
vowel  than  its  consonant  system  with  sibilants  and  spirants.  The 
vowel  in  question  comes  in  rather  by  the  corruption  of  other 
vowels,  by  the  process  of  slighting  them,  and  robbing  them  of 
their  distinctive  qualities.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  appear  at  all 
in  the  best  style  of  German  pronunciation ;  in  French  it  occurs 
oni^  as  the  lightest  and  briefest  possible  succedaneum  of  an  e 
wbieh  is  to  be  made  as  nearly  mute  as  may  be,  or  as  nasalized 
in  the  combination  un  ;  the  English  is  the  only  modern  Euro- 
pean language,  so  far  as  is  known  to  us,  which  elevates  it  to  an 
entire  equality  with  the  other  vowels,  allows  it  in  accented  as 
well  as  unaccented  syllables,  and  gives  it  both  a  short  and  a  long 
value  (as  in  h\U^  hurt).  It  is  also  found  extensively  in  the  lan- 
guages of  India,  as  the  result  of  the  dimming  of  an  original 
short  a^  and  it  abounds  in  the  idioms  of  the  aborigines  of  this 
oontioent^  the  general  pronunciation  of  whose  vowels,  except  in 
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accented  sjUables,  is  peculiarly  dall  and  indistinct.  The  practi- 
cal question  is,  what  sign  shall  we  choose  to  represent  it?  the  u 
which  to  the  English  apprehension  is  its  most  ni^taral  sign,  tHe  e 
to  which  alone  it  belong  in  French  and  German,  or  the  a  oat  of 
which  it  has  generally  grown  in  countries  &rther  east  ?  Oar 
author  decides  for  the  second,  and  writes  it  as  an  e  with  a  little 
circle  beneath  as  diacritical  point :  thus,  f.  This  will  answer 
well  enough  ;  we  have  no  such  objections  to  urge  to  the  sign  as 
should  leacl  us  to  reject  it  entirely ;  yet  we  confen  that  we  should 
ourselves  have  rather  chosen  the  a  as  a  basis,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  a  nearer  relationship  between  a  and  the  sound  in  ques- 
tion than  between  the  latter  and  e,  ^  is  a  palatal  vowel :  a  is 
neither  palatal  nor  labial,  but  is,  like  the  neutral  vowel,  unchar- 
acterized  ;  only  in  the  one  case  the  mouth  organs  have  been  hj 
A  conscious  effort  removed,  that  they  may  not  affect  the  uttered 
stream  of  intonated  breath,  while  in  the  other,  though  they  con* 
tribute  nothing  by  conscious  action  to  the  production  of  the 
sound,  yet,  by  being  left  in  the  way  of  the  breath's  free  passage, 
they  dim  ana  dull  it,  producing  this  grunting  sound,  tne  most 
tmgraceful  of  the  whole  vowel  system — or  only  less  ungraoeful 
than  the  nasalized  form  which  it  assumes  in  the  French  un. 

There  are  scrnie  other  points  in  the  scheme  of  vowel-signs  and 
examples  given  by  our  author  (pp.  47, 48  [42, 48]),  besides  those 
we  have  already  noticed  above,  which  seem  to  us  open  to  criti- 
cism. The  English  vowel  sounds,  the  special  difficulty  of  which 
Pro£  Lepsius  alludes  to  in  another  place  (p.  25  [28],  note),  are  not 
always  well  placed  and  properly  paralleled.  The  designation 
of  tlie  diphthongs  and  nasal  sounds  is  also  in  various  instances 
defective  in  point  of  consistency  with  the  rest  of  the  alphabet. 
To  represent,  for  example,  the  English  ci  in  join  by  a  simple  ci^ 
while  the  first  constituent  of  the  compound  is  not'the  sound  to 
which  the  sjstem  assigns  o  for  a  sign,  but  that  represented  by  ^, 
IS  an  undesirable  inaccuracy.  So  also  the  Frencn  nasal  sound 
in  iien,  vin,  cannot  properly  be  written  with  ^,  as  our  author  pro- 
poses, since  the  vowel  sound  which  receives  the  nasal  quality  is 
tihat  to  which  e  has  been  before  assigned  as  representative. 

We  come  now  to  the  consonants.  And,  having  already  ex- 
prei^ed  ourselves  as  not  entirely  satisfied  with  our  author's  gen- 
eral treatment  of  them — ^as  a  class  altogeUier  separate  from  the 
vowels,  and  requiring  a  diverse  method  of  arrangement — ^we  will 
here  first  proceed  to  set  forth  our  own  ideas  as  to  bow  boA 
dasses  may  and  should  be  presented  in  one  harmonious  and 
eoncordavt  system. 

As  has  been  remarked  above,  i  and  u  are  the  two  vowels  of 
closest  possible  position  on  the  side  of  the  palate  and  of  the  lips 
respectively.  In  them  we  are  on  the  very  borders  of  the  con- 
sonantal territory ;  so  that  even  %  and  u  themsdves,  wlien  com* 
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ing  before  an  opener  vowel,  as  a,  in  the  same  sj liable,  take  on  a 
character  no  longer  purely  vocal,  and  become  the  "semivowels" 
y  and  tv.    That  the  latter  are  not  at  all  closer  in  position  than 
their  corresponding  vowels,  we  are  not  prepared  to  maintain :  in- 
deed, it  is  certain  that  they  are  sometimes  made  so,  else  we  could 
not  utter  the  syllables  ye^  woo:  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
they  have  this  greater  degree  of  closeness  except  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  a  following  %  and  u ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  the  difference  between  them  and  %  and  u  respectively 
is  not  greater  than  between  long  and  short  t,  long  and  short  ti, 
as  pronounced  by  English  and  Germans ;  it  is  so  insignificant 
that  some  languages,  as  the  Latin,  have  no  more  thought  of  dis- 
tinguishing by  a  different  character  y  from  t,  and  v)  from  u^  than 
%  from  z,  and  u  from  u.    It  is  practically  more  convenient,  how- 
ever, to  have  separate  signs  for  the  consonantal  values  of  these 
two  vowels,  and  the  great  majority  of  orthographers  will  agree 
with  our  author  in  adopting  such.    With  y  and  w  are  to  be 
classed,  as  semivowels,  r  ana  t    In  these  sounds  we  begin,  at 
last,  the  lingual  series.    We  have  already  noticed  that  the  lingual 
approximation  of  the  organs,  or  that  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to 
the  fore  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  gives  rise  to  no  vowels 
proper.     The  modifying  action  seems  too  far  from  the  throat  to 
act  with  effect  upon  the  stream  of  intonated  breath.    It  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  the  production  of  the  labial  series  of  vowels  the 
approach  of  the  lips  is  not  solely  the  immediate,  but  in  part  also 
the  mediate  producing  cause,  by  the  action  which  it  accompanies 
and  facilitates  at  the  base  of  the  tongue.    For  it  is  possible,  by  a 
violent  effort  to  change  the  position  of  the  tongue  at  its  root,  to 
prononnco  a  prettjr  clear  a,  even  with  the  lips  in  the  position  in 
which  u  is  ordinarily  uttei^ed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  one  may 
bring  forth,  by  a  like  effort,  the  whole  series  of  labial  vowels, 
with  the  lips  and  teeth  held  immovably  in  the  position  in  which 
one  naturally  pronounces  t.    But  if  the  lingual  position  produces 
no  sounds  which  are  solely  or  prevailingly  vocal  in  their  charac- 
ter,  its  semivowels  have  in  many  languages  the  value  of  vowels, 
and  it  is  also  much  more  fertile  of  consonants  than  either  of  the 
others.    Thus,  in  the  rank  now  under  consideration,  we  have, 
instead  of  one  semivowel  only,  two  different  ones ;  which,  how- 
ever, are  very  closely  allied,  most  frequently  pass  into  one  an- 
other, and  in  etymology,  as  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  his- 
torical philology,  hardly  count  together  for  more  than  one  letter. 
They  are  described  by  Prof.  Lepsius  (p.  30  [27])  as  both  "  formed 
bj  a  contact,  which  is  vibrating  in  r,  and  partial  in  U    This  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory :  for,  as  any  one  who  speaks  English 
can  perceive,  vibration  is  not  necessarily  characteristic  of  r  ;  that 
sound  may  be  uttered  as  smoothly  over  the  tip  of  the  ton^eias 
any  other  ;  and  what  a  '^  partial  contact"  is,  t£  distinct  m>m  a 
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near  approximation  of  the  organs,  such  as  is  nniversally  charac- 
teristic of  fricative  sounds,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  The  real  defini- 
tion, if  we  are  not  mistaken,  is  this:  r  and  I  are  both  breaches  of 
tbe  close  position  in  which  a  ^  or  c?  is  produced ;  in  the  r,  the 
breach  is  made  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue ;  in  the  2,  it  takes  place 
at  the  sides,  tbe  tip  remaining  in  contact  with  the  palate.*  Both 
may  be  formed  at  many  different  positions  along  the  roof  of  the 
mouth :  wherever  a  d  can  be  uttered,  there  it  can  be  broken  into 
an  r  and  an  2.  In  English,  as  in  Sanskrit,  the  r  is  ordinarily 
uttered  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  reverted  into  the  dome  of  the 
palate,  and  is  not  vibrated  or  trilled,  as  it  hardly  admits  of  being 
m  that  position :  in  languages  which  have  developed  a  "  cerebral*' 
series,  r  is  properly  placed  at  the  head  of  that  rank ;  where  there 
is  none  such,  it  may  well  enough  be  left  with  2,  in  the  lingual 
series.  There  is  also  another  t— not  referred  to,  we  believe,  by 
Prof.  Lepsius,  but  forming  an  important  constituent  of  more  than 
one  modern  alphabet — which  possesses  a  markedly  palatal  char- 
acter, and  stands  in  intimate  relations  with  y.  It  has  the  dis- 
tinctive and  indispensable  characteristic  of  an  2,  that  it  is  pro- 
duced by  an  opening  at  the  sides  of  the  tongue ;  but  the  inter- 
vening closure  is  made  by  the  middle  surface,  and  not  by  the  tip, 
of  the  tongue :  it  is  the  breach  of  such  a  (2  as  is  formed  by  press- 
ing the  flat  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  well 
within  the  dome  of  the  palate. 

From  y  and  w  respectively,  a  very  slight  additional  degree  of 
closure  gives  us  the  full  stoppage  of  the  breath  represented  by 
k  and  />.  And  if  there  is  any  reason  why  our  author  should  have 
arranged  the  vowels  in  the  triangular  method  adopted  bv  him, 
there  is  precisely  the  same  reason  why  he  should  have  prolonged 
the  sides  of  his  triangle  to  their  natural  terminations  in  the  mutes. 
If  we  may  follow  down  the  line  of  progression  from  a  to  ^,  from 
e  to  6,  from  e  to  i,  why  not  keep  on  in  the  same  direction,  from 
i  to  y,  and  from  y  to  kf  and  why  not,  in  like  manner,  from  a  to 
j9,  instead  of  stopping  short  Ktuf    If  the  triangle  be  thus  oom- 

Eleted,  t  will  properly  enough  occupy  the  middle  of  its  base,  as 
elonging  in  the  same  rank  with  k  and  p,  and  as  being  produced 
by  closure  of  the  organs  at  a  point  between  the  labial  and  the 
palatal.  But  before  we  proceed  to  construct  the  triangle,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  account  of  two  matters  which  have  not  yet 
been  considered.  First,  though  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  "^be 
closed  by  contact  at  the  three  points  referred  to,  there  is  still  a 
way  for  the  exit  of  the  breath,  namely  through  the  nostrils,  and 
the  permission  of  its  escape  in  this  way  gives  rise  to  a  distinct 
class  of  sounds,  called  nasals.  There  may  be,  or  must  be,  in  any 
language,  as  many  sounds  of  this  class  as  there  are  mutes; 

*  In  his  paper  on  tlM  ijrabic  (p.  UOX  Prof.  Ltpuui  expUeidy  spetka  of  the  /  as 
tbut  formed. 
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each  letter  of  complete  closure  has  its  corresponding  nasal :  so 
U>p^  tj  k  correspond  m,  rz,  and  the  English  ng  (in  sing;  or  n  in 
(utger^  mk).  Observation  shows  us,  liowever,  that  hardly  any 
language  gives  to  the  palatal  nasal  the  same  value,  as  aii  inde- 
pendent constituent  of  the  alphabet,  as  to  tlie  other  two:  it  is 
employed  only  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  either  solely  before  a 
palatal  nnute,  or  also  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  where  a  palatal 
mute  has  in  pronunciation  been  lost  after  it,  as  in  English  and 
German.  Hence  it  has  no  sign  allotted  to  it  in  the  Latin  alpha* 
bet,  and  one  must  be  devised  and  applied  to  its  desi^ation.  Our 
author  chooses  n  with  a  dot  above  as  diacritical  point:  thus,  n — 
which  seems  unobjectionable,  if  not  found  to  be  inconsistent  with 
other  signs  to  be  adopted  later.  The  second  point  to  be  noticed 
is  that  tlie  close  positions  in  which  ^  ^  p  are  uttered  give  rise, 
not  to  those  letters  only,  but  also  to  another  set,  g,  d,  b.  Prof. 
Lepsius  distinguishes  the  two  classes  by  calling  the  latter  ^'soft,^' 
tlie  former  "strong"  or  **  sharp" — ^terms  which  he  prefers,  appar- 
cntly,  to  the  more  natural  and  usual  correlative  of  "soft,"  viz. 
"hard."  This  whole  nomenclature  seems  to  us  exceedingly 
objectionable,  as  founded  on  fanciful  analogy  rather  than  on  phys- 
ical analysis.  The  terms  hard  and  soft,  once  so  usual,  have  of 
late  become  in  good  degree  banished  from  phonetical  works,  and 
their  re-introduction  by  our  author  is  a  regrettable  step  in  a  back- 
ward direction.  Much  as  we  dislike,  the  color  analogy,  already 
spoken  of,  we  would  almost  as  lief  see  a,  i,  w,  ti,  etc.,  Labitually 
called  in  our  author's  pages  the  red,  the  yellow,  the  blue,  and  the 
green  vowel,  etc.,  respectively,  as  to  find  jt>  and  6,  and  s  and  2, 
entitled  the  strong  and  the  soft  mute  or  sibilant.  The  use  of 
these  terms  by  our  author,  however,  depends  in  great  part  upon 
an  actual  defect  in  his  physiological  analysis  of  the  sounds  to 
which  they  are  applied :  he  has  no  dear,  penetrating,  and  ever* 
present  appreciation  of  the  diiference  between  what  he  calls  the 
strong  and  the  soft,  letters.  This  defect  is  something  rather  char- 
acteristically German :  it  is  really  amazing  how  some  of  the 
most  able  physiologists  and  philologists  of  that  nation  have 
blundered  over  the  simple  and  seemingly  obvious  distinction  be* 
tween  an  s  and  a  2,  an/  and  e^v,  ap  anci  a  &,  etc.  Thus,  to  cite 
but  an  instance  or  two,  the  really  eminent  physiologist  Johannes 
Miiller  can  see  no  difference  between  a  p  and  a  b  except  a 
diffei-ence  in  regard  to  the  force  of  utterance;  and  the  noted 
grammarian  Becker  can  find  nothing  better  to  say  of  them  than 
tliat  the  one,  the  soft,  is  naturally  fitted  to  stand  at  the  beginning 
of  a  syllable,  and  the  other,  the  hard,  at  its  end :  that  is  to  say, 
that  but  is  a  correct  and  normal  compound  of  sounds,  while  tub 
18  something  topsy-turvy,  an  infraction  of  the  order  of  nature, 
and  ought  not,  we  suppose,  to  be  uttered — as,  by  most  Germans, 
it  cannot  be.    The  more  usual  way  of  settling  the  difficulty  is 
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to  assume  what  is  implied  in  the  names  "  hard"  and  "soft" :  that 
B  differs  from  z  in  being  pronounced  with  a  greater  effort  of  the 
organs ;  that  it  is  a  hanl  or  strong  utterance,  while  z  is  weak  or 
sott :  and  this  is  utterly  erroneous,  for  either  can,  without  altera- 
tion of  its  distinctive  character,  be  pronounced  with  any  required 
degree  of  force — with  the  gentlest  possible  emission  of  breath, 
such  as  hardly  yields  an  audible  sound,  or  with  the  most  violent 
expulsion  of  which  the  organs  are  capable — ^and  in  ordinary  use 
thev  do  not  at  all  differ  from  one  another  in  this  respect  Our 
author  should  have  allowed  himself  to  be  instructed  as  regards 
the  point  in  question  by  the  Hindu  grammarians,  to  whom  he 
finds  just  occasion  to  refer  more  than  once  as  distinguished  for 
their  skill  in  phonetic  analysis,  and  capable  of  becoming  our 
guides  to  the  understanding  of  the  sounas  of  our  own  languages 
(p.  16  [14]) :  none  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  foils  to  define 
correctly  the  difference  between  **hard"  and  "soft"  letters.  He 
himself  comes  very  near  the  true  explanation  once  or  twice,  as 
where  he  notices  (p.  27  [24])  that  all  the  soft  fricative  consonants 
include  in  themselves  an  intonated  sound,  or  vowel :  such  a  sound 
is,  indeed,  included  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  soft  explosives,  and 
it  is  precisel V  this  that  makes  them  soft,  for  "  soft"  differs  from 
"  hard"  solely  in  being  uttered  with  intonated  breath,  instead  of 
unintonated ;  that  is  to  say,  with  sound,  instead  of  breath  alone. 
It  may  seem  a  contradiction  to  speak  of  a  mute  letter — for  in- 
stance, a  b — as  uttered  with  intonated  breath ;  but  the  difficulty 
is  only  an  apparent  one.  Intonated  breath,  as  any  one  may  read- 
ily convince  himself  by  experiment,  can  be  forced  up  into  the 
mouth  even  when  closed,  until  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  filled 
with  the  air  so  expelled.  Thus,  with  the  lips  compressed,  and 
no  exit  permitted  through  the  nose,  one  may  make  a  sound,  in 
which,  even  without  the  closure  broken,  the  ear  will  recognize  a 
b  quality,  and  which  will  last  until  the  cheeks  are  fully  distended, 

Serhaps  a  second  or  two :  time  enough,  though  short,  to  utter  a 
ozen  6's  in.  The  syllable  pa  differs  from  Z«,  then,  in  this :  in 
the  former  case,  the  intonation  of  the  breath,  the  expulsion  of 
sound,  begins  the  instant  that  the  labial  contact  is  broken;  in 
the  latter  case,  it  begins  the  instant  before :  apa  differs  from  aba 
in  that,  in  the  one,  the  breath  loses  its  sonant  quality  during  the 
instant  of  closure  represented  by  p;  in  the  other,  there  is  no  ces- 
sation of  intonation  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  utterance.  In 
the  fricative  or  continuous  letters,  as  5,  2,  or  /  r,  the  case  is  yet 
more  conspicuously  clear;  and  no  one,  we  are  confident,  can  fail 
to  convince  himself  by  a,  very  little  trial  that  the  only  difEerenco 
between  any  such  pair  of  sounds  lies  in  the  difference  of  th« 
material  which  is  furnished  from  the  lungs  and  throat  to  that 
position  of  the  mouth  organs  which  is  characteristic  of  both. 
The  only  proper  names,  then,  by  which  the  two  classes  of  eoundfl 
should  be  distinguished  are  intonated  and  unintonated,  yocal  and 
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aspirate,  Bonant  and  surd,  or  the  like,  and  such  terms  ought  to 
be  substituted  throughout  for  our  author's  ^^BotV*  and  "strong," 
to  the  rigorous  exclusion  of  the  latter.* 

*  In  his  mpers  on  tke  Chinese  and  Tibetan  and  on  the  Arabic,  Prof.  Lepains 
reeognizes  tne  diflerence  in  respect  to  intonation  between  the  two  clashes  of  aounds 
here  in  qaestton«  and  more  usually  calls  them  by  names  which  are  measurably 
Iree  from  the  objections  we  have  ursed  against  ''soft"  and  "strong."  But  in  the 
latter  poper  (pp.  106-10),  after  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  phonetic  relations  of 
the  two  classes,  he  comee  anew  to  the  conclusion,  which  we  cannot  but  deem  an  er- 
roneoos  one,  that,  while  intonation  does  indeed  constitute  a  usual  distinction  between 
■tnmg  and  soft  sounds,  it  is  not,  after  all,  the  primary  and  fundamental  one :  this 
being,  mtber,  the  difference  in  strength  of  the  emitted  breath.  Without  enteritis 
Into  a  detailed  analysis  of  his  aigument,  which  would  necessarily  occupy  sevenu 
pagee,  we  wouhl  point  out  that  there  are  two  circumstances  b^  the  mismterpreta- 
tion  of  which  he  seems  to  be  especially  led  astrny.  Tlie  first  is,  that  there  is  actu* 
ally  a  less  emis»ion  of  breath  in  the  production  of  the  intonated  than  in  that  of  the 
unmtonated  letters.  If  there  is  no  intonation,  if  the  vocal  cords  remain  relaxed, 
the  wliole  aperture  of  the  larvnz  is  left  open  for  the  escape  of  breath,  and  the  lungs 
may  in  a  very  brief  moment  be  entirely  emptied  of  their  content:  if  there  is  into- 
nation, the  aperture  is  almost  closed  by  ths  eleyation  and  approximation  of  the 
membranoos  Talves  the  vibration  of  whose  edges  produces  the  tone ;  a  mere  slit  is 
left  for  the  passage  of  the  breath,  and  this  cannot  be  completely  expelled  from  the 
luqgs  until  after  a  prolonged  utterance  of  soun<l.  Tlius,  other  ttiings  being  equal,  a 
surd  letter  will  cause  a  greater  expenditure  of  breath  than  a  sonant ;  but  it  is,  we 
are  sure,  a  direct  reversal  of  the  true  relation  of  things  to  make  the  diminution  of 
the  column  of  breath  the  primary,  and  the  intonation  the  secondary  and  subordinate 
dreumstance.  We  understand  Prof.  Lepsius,  by  his  scale  of  maxima  and  minima^ 
to  admit  that  more  breath  may  be  expended  in  the  violent  utterance  of  a  sonant 
tlian  in  the  gentle  utterance  of  a  surd ;  yet  to  liold  that  the  strength  of  utterance  is 
the  main  thing,  because,  through  the  wliole  scale  of  degrees  of  force,  the  surd  sound 
would  employ  mure  breath  tlian  the  sonant  of  corresponding  strength.  Is  not  this 
fmj  much  as  if  one  were  to  say  that  the  essential  physical  difference  between  male 
ami  female  lies  in  the  inferior  strength  of  the  latter;  since,  though  a  man  of  mini- 
mum power  may  be  weaker  than  a  woman  of  maximum,  power,  yet  a  maximt^ 
man  is  stronger  than  a  maximum  woman,  and  a  minimum  man  than  a  minimum 
woman  f  If  we  may  increase  and  diminish  the  force  of  utterance  of  either  a  surd 
or  a  sonant  letter,  and  to  a  marked  degree,  without  alteration  of  their  distinctive 
character,  then  it  seems  clear  that  force  of  utterance  cannot  be  tlieir  distinguisliing 
diaracteristic :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  true,  as  we  confidently  maintain, 
that  the  element  of  intonation  cannot  possibly  be  introduced  into  an/,  for  instance, 
vitboat  immediately  and  necessarily  converting  it  into  a  v,  nor  the  element  of  into- 
natinn  taken  away  from  a  «  without  at  once  muing  an /of  it,  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
regard  the  presence  or  absence  of  intonation  aa  determming  absolutely  the  distinc- 
tive diaracter  of  the  sounds  in  (question. 

The  other  circumstance  to  which  we  regard  Prof.  Lepsins  as  giving  a  fiilse  value  is 
flint  in  whispering  we  are  able,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  make  audible  the  distinct  ion 
between  surd  and  sonant  In  whispering,  the  place  of  tone  Is  taken  by  a  rustling 
of  the  breath  through  the  larynx— we  presume,  between  the  edges  of  the  vocal 
cords,  which  are  approximated,  but  not  sufSciently  so,  nor  with  tension  enough,  to 
produce  actnal  sonant  vit>ration,  although  approaching  this  in  proportion  to  the  effort 
wfaicb  is  made  to  attain  loudness  and  distincuiess.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  first 
hoarse  rush  of  steam  through  an  imperfect  steam  whistle,  ap])roaching,  and  finally 
passing  over  into,  clear  sound.  There  is  enough  of  resonance  in  it  to  make  all  the 
▼owela  and  semivowels  distinctly  audible,  and  it  can  in  some  measure  perform  the 
Mune  office  for  the  sonant  consonants :  yet  very  imperfectl v ;  it  requires  a  labored 
cflbrt  at  distinctness  of  utterance,  and  the  close  attention  of  an  ear  not  too  far  re- 
moved, to  distinguish  a  whispered  naza  and  fava  from  MaMa  and  vafa.  We  cannot 
nee  that  the  possibility  of  this  partial  substitution  of  an  imperfect  for  a  perfect  in- 
tonation militates  at  all  against  the  theory  which  regards  intonation  as  the  assential 
^jmAinrnkftm  of  tbc  sonaut  letter  from  the  surd. 
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We  woald  construct  as  follows  the  complete  tableau  of  the 
principal  sounds  thus  far  treated  of: 

VowdB,       <  to 

[in 
SomiTowelB,  y        r,  I  10         ^Sonant. 

Nasals,  n  n  m 

>"•*«•         I      *  1  ^         B-rd. 

The  nasals  create  a  little  difficulty  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
alphabet)  inasmuch  as  they  introduce  an  element  which  has  no 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  other  letters,  and,  while  in  position 
of  the  mouth  organs  thev  are  cloee,  like  the  mutes,  they  are  nev- 
ertheless, in  virtue  of  the  freedom  of  the  passage  which  thev 
unclose,  quite  open  letters,  having  many  important  analogies  with 
the  semivowels  and  vowels.  Thus,  both  n  and  m  are  sometimes 
used  as  vowels,  like  r  and  L  For  this  reason  we  place  them  next 
the  semivowels,  between  these  and  the  mutes.  Again — ^and  this 
is  perhaps  the  most  marked  common  characteristic  which  unites 
them  into  one  class — ^the  vowels,  semi-vowels,  and  nasals  have  all 
together  but  one  corresponding  surd,  the  letter  h.  This  letter 
our  author  refers  to  a  new  class  which  he  sets  up,  and  calls  the 
^^faucal":  he  describes  it  as  produced  '*  behind  the  guttural  point, 
immediately  at  the  larynx"  (p.  39  [84]).  We  cannot  quite  agree 
with  this  treatment  of  the  A,  which  seems  to  imply  that  it  has  a 
characteristic  position  of  its  own,  or  is  pronounced  with  the 
mouth  organs  fixed  in  a  certain  way,  which  we  think  is  plainly 
not  the  case.  Oar  European  A,  although  in  great  part  of  guttural 
origin,  has  become  a  mere  breathing,  and  is  always  uttered  in 
the  same  position  with  the  next  following  letter,  which  letter  can 
be  no  other  than  a  vowel,  semivowel,  or  nasal.  The  h  which  pre- 
cedes an  i,  as  in  the  word  he,  is  an  emission  of  unintonated  breath 
through  the  same  position  of  the  organs  which  belongs  to  the 
i,  or  through  the  close  palatal  position  ;  before  12,  as  in  hoot,  it  is 
uttered  through  the  close  labial  position ;  the  same  is  true  of  the 
h  which  precedes  the  semivowels  y  and  u;,  as  in  the  words  hue 
{hyu)  ana  tohen  {hwen);  and  the  Greek  rough  breathing  before  ^ 
was  doubtless  of  like  character.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  production 
of  the  vowels,  semivowels,  and  nasals,  the  approximation  of 
the  organs  is  not  so  close  that  the  utterance  tnrough  them  of 
unintonated  breath  can  give  sounds  individually  characterized, 
and  capable  of  being  employed  as  independent  members  of  the 
alphabetic  system :  all  their  positions  together  add  but  a  single 
surd  to  the  alphabet,  the  simple  breathing  or  aspiration  A.  In 
the  rest  of  the  system,  on  the  other  hand,  each  position  of  the 
mouth  organs  acids  to  the  alphabet  two  sounds,  produced  by  the 
emission,  the  one  of  intonated  breath,  the  other  of  unintonated. 
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And  this  distinction  aeemfl  to  us  to  draw  through  the  sjstem  a 
more  marked  line  of  separation,  to  divide  it  into  two  classes  more 
clecidedij  different  from  one  another,  than  that  between  Towels 
and  coosonants.  If  we  were  to  separate  the  alphabet  into  two 
great  classes,  it  would  be  rather  here  than  there. 

In  proceeding  to  fill  in  the  other  classes  of  sounds  which  help 
to  make  up  the  complete  alphabetic  system,  we  may  commence 
with  the  sibilants.  The  sibilant  most  universally  found  to  occur, 
and  the  oldest  and  only  primitive  one  in  our  &mily  of  languoges^ 
is  the  lingual  s.  This  is,  like  r,  a  breach,  made  at  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  of  the  position  of  closure  in  which  t  is  pronounced:  the 
br^h  is  a  less  open  one,  and  the  material  expelled  through  it  is 
the  unintonated  breath.  Hence  the  so  frequent  historical  transi- 
tion of  s  into  r  ;  and  hence  even,  in  the  Sanskrit,  the  prevailing 
?ihonetic  relation  of  s  and  r  as  corresponding  surd  and  sonant. 
%e  «,  however,  has  its  precise  sonant  correlative  in  s,  which  is 
pronounced  with  exactly  the  same  position  and  degree  of  clo- 
sure, and  differs  only  in  the  material  expelled,  which  is  intonated. 
The  other  common  sibilant  is  that  which  in  our  language  is  writ- 
ten, though  a  simple  sound,  with  the  compound  sign  sh.  Prof. 
Lepsitts  does  not  expressly  define  it,  yet  we  gather  from  what  he 
says  of  it  on  page  45  [40],  and  from  his  classing  it  as  "dental," 
that  he  woula  describe  it  in  a  manner  with  which  we  could  not 
agree.  The  moat  instructive  and  decisive  experiment  which  one 
can  try  in  his  own  mouth  upon  the  sibilants,  is  to  apply  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  or  the  mouth  in  front,  just  behind  the 
upper  teeth,  uttering  an  $  there,  and  then  to  pass  the  tip  slowljr 
backward  along  the  palate,  continuing  the  sibilant  sound,  it 
will  be  perceived  that,  for  a  brief  space,  the  resulting  sound  is 
dearly  such  as  we  should  call  an  «,  but  that,  as  soon  as  the  tongue 
passes  the  ridge  at  which  the  dome  of  the  pahite  rather  abruptly 
rises,  the  sibilant  assumes  the  character  of  an  sh,  and  maintains 
it,  with  unimportant  change  of  Quality,  as  &r  back  as  the  tongue 
can  reacsh  in  tne  mouth.  The  ridge  referred  to  forms  the  dividinr 
line  between  the  region  where  s  and  that  where  eh  is  uttered,  and 
this  difference  of  leffion  constitutes  the  essential  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  sounds.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  not  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  either:  its  upper  flat  surface,  applied  in  front 
of  the  ridge,  is  used  by  some  persons  in  their  ordinary  utterance 
of  s;  while  the  usual  ah  is  always  produced  by  that  part  of  the 
organ,  applied  within  the  dome:  the  sh  sound,  slightly  different 
in  quality  from  this,  which  is  brought  forth  by  turning  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  back  into  the  dome  of  the  palate,  is  the  Sansknt 
^'cerebral"  sh — a  distinct  cerebral,  like  all  the  other  letters  of  its 
class,  and  not  identical  with  our  sh^  although  so  nearly  akin 
with  it.  The  position  of  the  sh  and  its  corresponding  sonant  zh 
(z  in  azure:  the  French  j)  is  thus  between  the  palatal  and  the 
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lingual  letters,  but  very  decidedly  more  akin  with  the  former. 
The  term  ^'dental"  is  an  incorrect  one  as  applied  to  it,  since  not 
only  are  the  teeth  not  at  all  concerned  in  its  production,  but  it  is 
even  originated  at  a  point  quite  distant  from  them.  We  have 
carefully  avoided  the  use  of  the  term  dental  throughout,  because 
we  thinic  it  a  misnomer,  even  as  allotted  to  «,  z,  d,  and  L  By 
long  and  careful  trial,  we  have  convinced  ourselves  that  the  close 
approach  and  contact  which  give  origin  to  these  sounds  are  not 
upon  the  teeth  themselves,  but  immediately  at  their  base  and 
behind  them.  Even  though  the  tip  of  the  tongue  touch  the  teeth 
in  the  utterance  of  t  and  S,  the  determining  contact  is  upon  the 
gum :  the  only  sound  producible  between  the  tongue  and  the 
teeth  themselves  is  that  of  Hi;  the  teeth  are  not  tight  enough  to 
make  a  mate  closure. 

In  his  selection  of  a  sign  for  this  pair  of  sibilants,  our  author 
has  not  been  quite  Iso  happy  as  usual.  After  rejecting  the  a  with 
a  spiritus  asper  above  it  (thus :  £),  because  the  latter  has  a  value 
of  its  own,  which  would  not  belong  to  it  as  thus  used,  he  adopts 
as  diacritical  mark  the  usual  sign  of  a  short  vowel,  which  is  lia- 
ble to  precisely  the  same  objection,  and  writes  I,  S.  We  should 
have  chosen  «',  for  just  the  analogy  on  account  of  which  our 
author  reiects  it — ^b^use  we  regard  the  sound  as  properly  pala- 
tal, and  think  it  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  palatal  sibilant.  A 
dotted  5,  or  ^,  would  also  have  pleased  us  better  than  the  sign 
adopted,  as  being  more  easily  written,  and  not  suggesting  a  value 
which  it  does  not  possess.  Still,  the  point  is  one  of  inferior  con- 
sequence, and  we  should  not  think  or  seriously  quarreling  with 
the  method  of  representation  proposed  by  Prof.  Lepsius.* 

The  sounds  of  the  English  di  m  churchy  and  j  and  g  mjvdge^ 
are  represented  in  our  author's  system  by  is  and  di^  as  being  evi- 
dently compound  sounds,  containing  as  their  final  elements  the 
surd  and  sonant  sibilants  just  treated.  These  signs,  however, 
include  a  slight  inaccuracy,  which  we  presume  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  Prof.  Lepsius,  but  was  neglected  by  him  as  of  insig- 
nificant importance.  The  t  and  cf,  namelv,  which  form  the  first 
constituents  of  the  compounds,  are  not  the  ordinary  t  and  d,  as 
uttered  close  behind  the  teeth,  and  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue : 
they  are  brought  forth  within  the  dome  of  the  palate,  and  by  the 
flat  of  the  tongue — that  is  to  say,  by  a  contact  of  the  same  or- 
gans, and  at  the  same  point,  where  a  near  approximation  gives 
the  sh  sound.  We  properly  require,  then,  some  diacritical  point 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  common  linguals,  from  which  they 
diflfcr  quite  as  much,  and  in  very  nearly  the  same  way,  as  the 

*  In  his  later  pftpers,  we  observe  that  he^suhstitutes  an  angular  mark,  like  a  dr- 
cumflez  inyerted,  for  the  cirealar  one :  thus,  2— foUowbg,  apparently,  the  Slavonian 
usage  to  which  he  refers  on  page  85  [81]. 
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Semitic  sounds  written  by  onr  author  with  a  line  beneath  {t  and 
{i)— perhaps  still  more  nearly  as  the  Sanskrit  palatals  (according 
to  his  understanding  of  their  character),  which  he  represents  by 
kf,  gf.  The  inaccuracy,  it  is  true,  is  in  great  measure  excused  br 
the  practical  inconvenience  of  adding  a  second  diacritical  man: 
to  the  compounds,  and  by  the  awkwardneas  of  introducmg  two 
new  characters  into  alphabets  which  know  the  sounds  represented 
by  them  only  in  these  combinations  ;  yet  we  should  be  inclined 
to  draw  £rom  it  an  argument  in  &yor  of  a  yet  simpler  mode  of 
representation.  Considering  tiie  peculiar  mtimacy  with  which 
the  elements  of  the  sounds  m  question  are  combined — such  that 
some  orthoepists  still  persist  in  regarding  them  as  simple,  and 
that  more  than  one  language,  elsewhere  Tery  careful  to  make  its 
vowels  long  before  double  consonants,  does  not  allow  them  to 
constitute  position — we  should  not  be  unwilling  to  turn  to 
account  in  their  representation  the  otherwise  useless  c  and  j  of 
the  Latin  alphabet  To  write  c  for  tiie  sound  c&,  and  to  retain  j 
with  its  English  value  would,  indeed,  involve  tiie  inconsistency 
of  writing  compound  sounds  with  simple  signs  ;  but  tiiis  incon- 
sistency may  be  set  off  against  the  inaccuracy  of  writing  (S,  di; 
and  if  we  are  dealing  witn  a  matter  so  knotty  as  to  compel  us  at 
any  rate  to  a  violation  of  our  system,  is  it  not  better  to  err  on 
the  side  of  practical  convenience?* 

The  labial  series  has  no  sibilants ;  ibr  its  pair  of  fricatives,  surd 
and  sonant,  expressed  in  our  author's  system  by/and  t;,  with 
their  English  values,  so  lack  tiie  hissing  quality  which  distin- 
guishes the  lingual,  palatal,  and  cerebral  sibilants,  that  it  seems 
preferable  to  put  them  into  another  class ;  which,  for  lack  of  a 
Detter  name  at  hand,  we  will  call  the  '^  ^irants."  Of  these  two, 
the  /is  more  univexsaUy  found,  and  of  earlier  development — 
which  is  apt  to  be  the  csuie,  as  between  surd  and  sonant  letters 
of  the  same  organic  position.  In  tiieir  ordinary  prontmciation, 
the  upper  teeth  are  placed  directiy  upon  the  lower  Up,  and  the 
breath,  unintonated  or  intonated^  forced  out  between  them.  They 
would  be  most  accurately  descnbed,  then,  as  dento-labials.  The 
German  utterance  of  these  sounds,  however  (and  tiie  same  thing 
is  claimed  by  some  for  the  Latin/),  brings  tiie  teeth  much  less 
distinctly  into  action :  the  German/ and  v  (tc;)  are  ahnost  purely 
lip  sounds,  crowded  in  upon  tiie  labial  series  between  w  and  j>,  %. 

*  The  later  papen  of  oar  author,  alread j  more  than  onoe  referred  to,  abow  that 
he  appreciatea  the  force  of  this  aigoment,  itA  that  the  aeoond  edition  of  hia  Stand- 
ard Alphabet  will  permit  the  use  of  c  and  j  to  represent  the  oompomid  soonds  here 
m  qaeetion— yet  with  the  addition  to  them  of  the  same  diacriti<»l  mark  which  he 
finally  adopts  for  the  lA  and  jA  sounds :  thns,  c,  jf.  These  signs  are  qaite  an  im« 
IxoTement^  in  our  view,  on  the  ti^  and  cQ  which  they  replace,  yet  we  hardly  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  of  writing  with  diacritical  points  characters  not  elsewhere  em- 
ployed in  the  alphabet 
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The  spirants  of  the  lingual  aeries  are  the  two  sounds,  surd  and 
sonant,  of  the  English  ^  as  instanoed  in  the  two  words  t&tn  and 
this.  They  are  properly  dento-linguals,  being,  unlike  the  other 
letters  commonly  called  '^  dental,"  actually  produced  between  the 
tongue  and  the  upper  teeth.  What  part  of  either  shall  be  used 
is  a  matter  of  indinerence :  the  same  sound  is  originated,  whether 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  be  set  against  the  inner  sur&oe  of  the 
teeth  (only  not  so  as  to  form  a  contact  upon  the  gums),  or  whether 
its  tip  or  any  part  of  its  upper  sur£su^  be  applied  under  the  points 
of  the  teeth.  For  foreigners,  who  are  wont  to  find  great  difiBl- 
culty  in  catching  and  imitating  this  sound,  it  is  a  method  infalli- 
bly attended  with  success  to  seize  the  end  of  the  tongue  between 
the  teeth,  and  hold  it  firmly  there,  while  the  breath  is  forced  out 
over  it. 

Before  examining  the  characters  adopted  by  Prof.  Lepsius  for 
the  lingual  spirants,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  rules  which, 
at  the  outset  of  his  treatment  of  the  consonants  (pp.  Sl-2  [28]), 
he  lays  down  as  necessary  to  be  followed  in  the  work  of  fitting 
signs  and  sounds  to  each  other.  The  firat  two  of  these  rules — 
that  every  simple  sound  is  to  be  renresented  bv  a  simple  sign, 
and  that  different  sounds  are  not  to  be  expressed  by  one  and  we 
same  sign — are  of  obvious  propriety,  ana  their  generally  bind- 
ing character  will,  we  are  sure,  be  universally  assented  to— yet 
even  to  the  first  of  these  we  have  been  ready  above  to  admit  a 
single  exception  (or  rather,  to  replace  by  it  an  exception  admitted 
by  our  author  himself  to  the  second),  m  a  peculiar  case,  and  in 
order  to  gain  what  seemed  to  us  an  important  practical  advantage. 
The  third  rule  is  to  the  effect  that  those  Eurm)ean  characters 
which  have  a  different  value  in  the  principal  European  alpha- 
bets are  not  to  be  admitted  into  a  general  alphabet.  This  snuts 
out  from  all  employment  such  letters  as  c,  /,  x.  To  such  a  rule 
we  are  verv  loth  to  yield  assent  With  so  scanty  an  alphabet  as 
the  Latin  tot  material  to  make  our  svstem  of  characters  o^  it  is 
very  hard  to  have  any  part  of  it  ruled  out  of  use  in  advance, 
unless  for  more  cogent  reasons  than  can  be  urged  in  fiivor  of  this 
rule.  The  multiplication  of  diacritical  points,  the  introduction 
among  the  familiar  letters  of  our  alphabet  of  others  of  a  discord- 
ant form  and  style,  Uke  the  Greek,  are  both  very  inconvenient 
and  very  distasteful,  and  if  they  can  possibly  be  avoided,  wholly 
or  partly,  by  a  judicious  use  of  Boman  letters  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  left  idle^  practical  good  sense  would  seem  to  teach  us 
so  to  avoid  them.  The  value  of  the  signs  composing  the  general 
alphabet  must,  of  course,  be  learned  by  every  person  who  is  to 
use  it :  not  a  single  language  possesses  all  its  characters  in  the 
signification  it  attributes  to  them ;  it  is  but  a  small  matter  to  add 
one  or  two  more  to  the  list  of  those  which  each  person  must  teach 
himself  to  apply  in  a  different  way  from  that  to  which  he  has 
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been  aocostomed,  or  to  adopt  one  or  two  convenient  si^  whioh 
in  their  assigned  valne  mnst  be  learned  by  a  majority  instead  of 
a  minority,  or  a  larger  instead  of  a  smaller  majority,  of  those 
who  use  the  alphabet  In  ftot,  Pro£  Lepsins  himself  fiimishes  a 
sufficient  argument  against  his  own  rule,  by  palpably  violating 
it  in  more  than  one  instance :  we  will  not  insist  upon  the  di'^ 
cnmstance  that  he  presumes  to  write  the  vowels  and  diphthongs 
by  characters  used  according  to  their  Italian  values,  while  the 
English  language,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  IVench,  gives  them  in 
manv  cases  a  quite  different  si^filcation :  but  he  also  adopts  w 
for  the  labial  semivowel,  in  spite  of  the  more  usual  value  of  the 
sonant  spirant  (v),  which  it  has  in  other  langua^  than  En^h ; 
he  takes  y  for  ^e  palatal  semivowel,  although  it  is  vowel,  vowel 
and  semivowel  combined,  and  diphthong,  one  or  all,  in  the  prin- 
cipal  languages  of  Europe :  he  represents  the  deeper  palatal  of 
the  Semitic  languages  by  q,  which  has  not  that  value  in  a  single 
European  language ;  nor  is  his  use  of  t;  and  z  free  from  simikr 
objections,  m  every  one  of  these  cases,  we  heartily  approve  of 
the  choice  which  he  has  made;  but  we  do  not  approve  of  his 
cutting  himself  and  us  off  from  other  such  convenient  adapta- 
tions, by  the  peremptory  action  of  a  rule  which  he  observes  so 
imperfectly.  The  n>urth  rule  runs  as  follows :  Exploa ve  letters 
are  not  to  be  used  to  express  fricative  sounds,  and  vice  versa. 
That  is  to  say,  for  instance,  c,  of  which  the  original  sound  was 
that  of  h,  an  explosive,  or  full  mute,  must  not  he  used  as  a  base 
upon  which  to  form  a  character  to  represent  the  fricativei  or  con- 
tinuable,  sound  of  the  German  ch ;  t  must  not  be  altered  to  ex- 
press the  ih  sound,  and  so  on.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  this 
should  be  made  a  peremptory  rule,  the  bindmg  force  of  which  is 
not  to  be  set  aside  by  any  opposing  considerations.  On  the  con- 
trary, since  the  spirants,  for  example,  historically  develop  them- 
selves in  numerous  instances  from  the  mutes,  there  would  seem 
to  be  a  peculiar  propriety  in  developing  their  representative 
signs  also  from  those  of  the  mutes — ^if  practical  considerations  be 
found  to  &vor  rather  than  oppose  such  a  process.  Our  author's 
last  two  rules,  we  think,  might  better  have  been  stated  as  import- 
ant leading  principles,  not  to  be  set  aside  without  good  and 
sufficient  reasons. 

But  to  return  to  the  lingual  spirants. — For  the  surd  ih  sound, 
as  heard  in  ihiny  throw,  paA,  Prof.  Lepsius  adopts  the  Greek  ^  as 
representative :  not  without  reluctance,  for  he  feels  the  great 
undesirableness  of  introducing  foreign  characters  into  the  Latin 
alphabet^  and  also  allows  that  the  primitive  sound  of  ^  was  not 
fricative,  like  our  th,  but  an  aspirated  ^  or  a  <  with  an  h  dosely 
following  it.  He  is  restrained,  nowever,  by  his  fourth  rule  from 
accepting  any  diacritically  distinguished  form  of  our  explosives 
t  ana  d  to  indicate  the  fricative  spirants.    We,  on  the  other 
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hand,  do  not  see  why,  if  the  rale  is  a  good  one,  it  ought  not  to 
hold  cood  in  dealing  with  the  Greek  as  well  as  with  the  Latin 
alphabet^  and  we  aaould  have  decidedly  prefened  to  see  oar 
author  devise  some  modification  of  t  and  d^  of  a  different  kind 
fiom  those  assumed  to  represent  the  "cerebral"  and  "palatal"  i 
and  d—toT  instance,  a  t  and  d  with  a  stroke  drawn  through 
them — ^to  stand  for  the  sounds  in  question.  But  there  are  ob- 
jections yet  more  powerM  to  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
sonant  sound,  the  ih  of  this,  though,  wtih.  Becumne  to  his 
erroneous  explanation  of  the  difference  between  surd  and  sonant 
letters,  and  regarding  the  sonant  as  a  weaker  or  softer  utteranoe 
of  the  surd,  he  proposes  to  mark  the  former  with  the  same  Greek 
letter  '&,  oolj  writing  a  spiritus  Jenis  above  it  to  indicate  its  gen* 
tier  pronunciation.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  must  positively 
declme  to  accept  his  pzoposaL  It  is  hard  enough  to  have  to 
borrow  a  Greek  letter  ror  the  surd  sound;  but  to  ^e  the  same 
sign  for  the  sonant  also,  while  everywhere  hitherto  surd  and 
sonant  have  had  different  characters,  and  then  to  mark  their 
difference  by  a  sign  which  is  founded  upon  and  implies  a  Btlse 
theory — ^this  is  more  than  we  can  possibly  consent  to  do.  Far 
better  were  it  to  follow  the  course  lor  which  our  author  himself 
expresses  a  preference,  but,  from  an  underestimate  of  the  diffi- 
culties attending  iJie  other  course,  does  not  venture  to  adopt: 
namely,  to  take  the  Greek  d  for  the  sonant  character.  If  we 
must  accept  '^,  let  us  by  all  means  have  ^  also,  in  its  Modem 
Greek  value:  that  is  even  a  less  violation  of  the  proprieties  of 
the  Ancient  Greek  than  to  set  the  smooth  breathing  over  a  con- 
sonant, and  with  a  value  in  no  way  belonging  to  it* 

The  two  sounds  of  the  German  ch — the  one  following  a,  and 
the  labial  vowels  o,  u,  the  odier  following  the  vowek  of  palatal 
position,  ejifUjd,  and  those  compounds  of  which  the  final  ele- 
ment is  pialatid,  as  ei,  eu — ^are  auotted  by  Prof  Lepsius  to  the 
guttural  and  palatal  dasses  respectively.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  in  respect  to  mode  of  formation  is  sufficiently 
elear:  each  is  a  rough  ^  as  we  may  call  it,  rasped  tbrongli  the 
organs  with  the  least  possible  change  from  the  position  of  the 
preceding  vowel.  If  the  vowel  is  a  palatal  one,  uttered  between 
the  upper  surfiu^  of  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the 
suceeedinff  ck  is  of  the  same  character ;  it  is  produced  by  an  ex- 
pulsion of  unintonated  breath  through  the  same  position  made  a 
littie  more  dose :  or  it  may  even  be  oy  a  more  violent  expulsion 
through  the  unchanged  pcwition,  a  throwing  out  of  more  breiUh 
than  can  pass  the  organs  without  audible  friction.  The  A  after 
a,  o,  u  is  brought  forth  further  back,  at  the  deepest  point  in  lite 

*  We  note  that  Prof.  LepBios  baa  himself  later  definitiyelj  adopted  d  and  7  at 
signs  for  tbe  dental  and  palatal  sonant  spirants. 
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titfoat^  as  it  seems  to  us,  where  the  organs  can  be  so  approxi- 
mated as  to  yield  a  fricative  sound,  or  at  the  point  where  the 
fiiTniliar  and  ungracefhl  operation  of  clearing  the  throat,  or  hawk* 
ing,  is  pecformra.  The  former  of  the  two,  we  think,  approaches 
decidealj  more  nearly  than  the  other  to  the  point  at  which  k  and 
^are  produced,  and  it  is  to  be  reckoned  as  of  the  same  class  with 
them.  Prof.  Lepsios  calls  h  and  g  "  gutturals,"  according  to  a 
Tery  generally  reoeiyed  nomenclature,  and  he  ranks  with  them 
the  deeper  ch  sound.  We  have  all  alon^  avoided  the  use  of  the 
tenn  guttural,  as  applied  to  the  series  in  which  the  two  mutes 
referred  to  belong,  because  it  seems  to  us  to  sumest  and  imply  a 
point  &rther  ba(£  in  the  mouth  than  that  at  which  they  are  ac- 
tually i)roduced.  We  entirely  agree  with  our  author  (p.  40  [86]) 
in  locating  the  place  of  utterance  of  k  upon  the  soft  palate,  dose 
upon  where  it  joins  the  hard  palate :  their  junction  seems  to  be 
the  line  of  division  between  bngual  and  palatal  mutes,  and  be- 
hind it,  even  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  one  produces  a  sound 
which  is  rather  a  k  than  a  i.  But  the  anterior  part  of  the  soft 
palate  is  hardly  entitled  to  be  called  ''  guttural ,  or  regarded  as 
flenerating  "  guttural"  letters :  that  term  should  rather  be  reserved 
for  the  deeper  place  of  origin  of  the  other  ch;  at  or  very  near 
which  is  also  produced,  if  our  author's  description  be  correct,  the 
Semitic  hoph  (Arabic  vj,  Hebrew  p),  very  properly  written  by 
him  with  ;,  its  mtphic,  though  not  its  phonetic,  equivalent  in 
the  European  alphabet 

To  represent  the  ch  sounds,  our  author  proposes  to  make  use 
of  the  Gireek  letter  /,  writing  the  deeper  or  guttural  sound  with 
the  simple  character,  /,  and  the  higher  or  ptoatal  with  the  same 
character  accented,  or  i.  Precisely  the  same  objections  lie  against 
this  expedient  as  against  the  adoption  of  S-,  iJready  treated  of; 
and  for  our  own  part,  at  least,  we  should  have  preferred  to  take 
anotber  course.  There  is  a  Latin  letter  still  left  unemployed  in 
our  author's  proposed  alphabet,  which,  allhough  its  usual  signifi- 
cation is  quite  different  nom  the  souna  now  sought  to  be  repre- 
sented, has  that  signification  in  at  least  one  of  the  principal  lan- 
goages  of  Europe,  the  Spanish ;  and  which,  moreover,  is  the 
graphic  correspondent  in  Latin  of  the  Greek  x :  we  mean  the 
letter  x.  Pro£  Lepsius  has  considered  the  question  of  applying 
this  letter  to  signify  the  <A  sounds,  and  he  rejects  it,  pronouncing 
it  (p.  38  [80])  "altogether  improper"  for  such  a  use.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  considerations  of  weight  against  it,  of  which  we 
are  by  no  means  sure  that  Ihey  will  not  with  many  or  with  most 
judges  have  a  preponderating  influence,  and  cause  the  rejection 
of  our  proposal:  but,  in  our  own  apprehension,  they  are  all 
overborne  by  the  signal  advantage  of  taking  a  proper  Latin  sign, 
and  turning  to  account  all  the  (maracters  of  the  Latm  alphabet 
The  two  points  of  connection  between  the  sound  and  the  sign 
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wWch  are  furnished  by  the  Spanish  value  of  the  latter,  and  by 
its  graphic  relation  to  /,  we  are  ready  to  accept  as  sufficient^ 
scanty  though  they  are.  It  were,  in  fact,  a  ^reat  pity  to  come  so 
near  to  adopting  x,  and  yet  not  quite  take  it.  If  our  author's 
proposal  is  followed,  we  shall,  whenever  his  character  is  to  be 
written  as  a  capital,  use  the  Latin  X:  why  not  accept  the  other 
form  also— calling  it,  if  we  choose,  latinizing  our  r,  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  being  written  and  printed  with  the  other  Latin  letters? 

The  sonant  corresponding  to  the  surd  ch  sound  is  compara- 
tively rare,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  chiefly  restricted  to  the 
deeper  or  guttural  pronunciation:  the  palatal  would  pass  too 
reaaily  into  y  to  be  easily  kept  distinct  from  that  semivowel.  If 
the  siud  is  to  be  written  with  z,  we  should  unhesitatingly  take  x 
for  the  sonant,  as  is  half  proposed  by  our  author ;  the  x  which  he 
finally  decides  to  adopt  is  to  be  rejected,  like  <^,  and  for  the  same 
reason.*  K  x  should  be  accepted  as  the  sign  of  the  surd,  it 
would  be  necessary,  probably,  to  devise  some  modification  of  g 
for  the  sonant. 

We  have,  then,  the  following,  as  a  more  complete  scheme  of  a 
developed  alphabet  than  was  the  skeleton  formerly  ^ven :  it 
contains  the  consonantal  sounds  most  widely  met  with,  mcluding 
all  those  found  in  the  English  spoken  alphabet: 


a 

e 

• 

6 


Sonant    h 


Sard 


Vowels. 


Sonant 
Surd 

i 

1 

Sonant 
Surd 

r 

X 

Sonant 
Surd 

9 
k 

Sonant 
Surd 

J 
c 

Palatal 

tf  I  v>  SemiTovela. 

n  m     Naaalu 

Aapimtion. 

I  SibOanta. 
M  VSpiiiiita. 


9 

8 


d  b 

t  p 


Inutea. 

ICompoiuid. 
Ungual  Labial 


Some  things  in  this  scheme  require  explanation,  since  it  is  not 
in  all  points  so  theoreticallv  exact  as  the  simpler  one  before  pre- 
sented.   The  vowels  of  aouble  position,  il  and  d,  are  placed 

*  Sm  the  preceding  note. 
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where  they  stand  for  the  sake  of  coavenience,  and  not  as  belong- 
iag  in  any  manner  to  the  lingual  series :  ihis  is  indicated  by  the 
line  drawn  below  them,  fiom  which  the  lingual  series  is  to  be 
r^arded  as  commencing.  For  the  same  reason,  the  neutral 
vowel  is  given  a  position  under  the  a,  with  which,  as  explained 
above,  it  has  the  nearest  relation.  The  labial  spirants  might 
suitably  enough  be  set  somewhat  to  the  left,  and  the  linguiJ  spi- 
rants somewhat  to  the  right,  of  ihe  places  allotted  to  uiem  le* 
qpectivel^,  since  each  pair  brings  in  a  new  organ,  the  teeth,  inter- 
mediate in  position  between  the  lips  and  tonj^e.  For  a  like 
reason,  the  palatal  sibilants  are  entitled  to  a  position  &rther  to  the 
right :  they  might,  in  a  yet  more  ftdly  expanded  scheme,  be  set 
in  an  independent  column.  That  the  labial  and  lingual  spirants 
are  letters  of  closer  position  than  the  sibilants,  and  therefore  to 
be  placed  between  these  and  the  mutes,  is  very  dear.  In  tiieii 
production,  the  teeth  are  actually  in  contact  with  the  lip  and 
with  the  tongue  respectively,  and  it  is  only  because  the  teeth  are 
too  open  among  themselves  to  be  capable  of  making  a  dose  po- 
sition that  the  resulting  sounds  are  mcative,  and  not  explosive. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  ch  sounds,  which  we  have  put  in 
the  same  rank ;  these  have,  in  many  respects,  closer  analogies 
with  the  sibilants  than  with  the  spirants,  and  would  be  quite  as 
properly  ranked  with  the  former;  yet,  as  they  lack  uie  fiill 
measure  of  sibilation,  are  certainly  somewhat  doser  in  position 
than  their  neatest  relatives  among  the  sibilants,  the  sh  sounds, 
and  have  historical  analogies  with  the  spirants— coming,  in  great 
part^  £rom  &A,  as  '^  from  t4,  and/  fix>m  ph — we  have  ventured  to 
give  them  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  scheme. 

The  alphabet,  as  thus  drawn  out,  bv  no  means  includes  all  the 
sounds  which  our  author  treats,  and  K>r  which  he  provides  repre- 
sentatives. Some  languages  present  whole  series  of  consonantal 
sounds  differing  from  those  we  have  thus  far  considered.  In 
most  cases,  however,  they  admit  of  being  arranged  without  diffi- 
cttlty  within  the  same  general  alphabetic  frame-work.  Thus,  the 
series  representing  the  Arabic  Js,  {jo,  {joj  Jo  would  come  in  just 
at  the  left  of  the  common  lingual  series,  being  uttered,  according 
to  our  author's  description  of  them,*  by  applying  the  flat  of  the 
tongue,  instead  of  its  tip,  to  the  same  part  of  tne  palate  wheie 
the  tip  produces  the  lingual  letters,  and  being  also,  by  general 
admowledgment,  uttered  with  greater  effort,  or  stress  <h  enun- 
ciation :  they  are  very  suitably  represented  in  our  author's  sys- 
tem by  the  ordinary  %g^  letters,  t,d^$,Zj  with  an  underscored 
line:  thus,  tfdyi^z,  T^e  Sanskrit  so-called  ^'cerebrals"  would 
Qome  next  in  order  to  the  left ;  they  h^ve  been  already  referred 

*  See  his  spedal  paper  on  the  Arabic  for  a  more  penetratmg  'iiiTesiigation  of 
th^e  aomida,  uading  to  eomewhat  different  Tiewa  respecting  their  chancter. 
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to,  as  uttered  by  turning  back  the  tip  of  the  tongue  within  ibe 
dome  of  the  palate :  Prof  Lepsius  represents  them  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  hngual  letters  dotted  beneath :  thus,  (,  d^  s^  n.  To 
the  left  of  these,  again,  would  have  to  be  ranged  the  letters  of 
the  Sanskrit  series  usuallj  called  the  "  palatal,"  if  our  author's 
view  of  them,  as  simple  sounds,  be  accepted  as  the  true  one. 
They  are  now  pronounced  like  the  English  ch  and  y,  and  are 
more  usuallj  regarded  as  having  had  that  signification  firom  the 
beginning.  It  is  not  the  proper  place  here  to  enter  ixito  a  discus- 
sion of  this  difficult  point:  we  will  only  say  that  the  considera- 
tions adduced  hj  our  author  in  opposition  to  the  common  view, 
though  very  weighty,  do  not  appear  to  us  entirely  convincing; 
and  that  we  cannot  regard  the  mutes  of  the  series  m  question  as 
differing  from  the  English  cA  and  j  in  such  a  manner  and  degree 
as  to  require  other  representatives  than  the  signs  already  pro- 
vided for  those  sounds.  As  for  the  sibilant  of  the  class,  we  have 
already  expressed  our  belief  in  its  virtual  identity  with  our 
English  sh.  Prof.  Lepsius  adopts  the  acute  accent  as  sign  of  the 
peculiar  palatal  quality  inherent  in  these  letters,  and  writes  the 
mutes,  sioilant)  and  nasal  as  follows :  £,  g,  /,  fi.  To  the  two 
last,  as  representing  thcpalatal  di  sound  of  the  German^  and  the 
English  n  in  inck^  hinge  (if  the  latter  is  worth  expressmg  by  a 
peculiar  character  at  all),  we  have  no  objection — except  that,  as 
already  explained,  we  would  substitute  of  for  i — ^the  other  two 
we  do  not  think  well  chosen,  even  idlowing  ^e  correctness  of 
our  author's  explanation  of  their  quality :  for  sounds  produced 
by  pressing  the  broad  middle  of  the  tongue  against  the  middle 
of  the  hard  palate  (p.  42  [38])  would  not  have  anvthing  of  that 
quality  whidb  we  represent  by  h^  g,  but  would  be  distinctly  a 
kind  ot  t,  d:  no  letter  produced  &rther  forward  than  the  soft 
palate  can  be  entitled  to  use  A;  or  ^  as  its  representative.  The 
difference  between  our  alleged  "palatal"  pronunciation  of  k  before 
€,  i,  and  our  *' guttural"  before  a,  o,  w,  is  exceedingly  slight,  and 
by  no  means  such  as  would  be  made  in  any  alphabet  the  foun- 
dation of  a  distinction  of  classes  and  characters :  the  only  way 
to  establish  a  valid  distinction  between  a  palatal  and  a  guttural 
k  and  g  in  the  Sanskrit  system  would  be  to  regard  the  latter 
class  as  uttered  at  the  deep  guttural  position  of  our  author's  q 
(Semitic  koph),  and  the  former  as  corresponding  to  our  custom- 
ary i,  g. 

Timdly,  Prof.  Lepsius  gives  us  a  class  of  "faucal"  sounds, 
which  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  recognized  by  any  other 
author  as  a  distinct  and  connected  series.  As  constructed  by 
him,  it  has  a  very  regular  and  normal  look,  comprising  a  pair  <^ 
fricatives  and  a  pair  of  explosives,  each  pair  being  composed,  as 
elsewhere,  of  a  "soft"  ana  a  "strong"  sound;  insomuch  that  the 
series  seems  quite  analogous  to  the  lingual  «,  «,  ^  d^  or  to  the 
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labial  /,  v,  p,  b.  Bat  the  analog  taniB  oat,  on  closer  exam* 
inatioQ,  to  be  only  apparent,  ana  there  are  such  weak  points  in 
the  construction  cf  tne  class  as  forUd  us  to  accept  it  and  place  it 
parallel  with  those  already  received  into  the  general  alpnabetio 
scheme.  The  first  roemhier  of  the  series  is  the  common  aspira- 
tion A.  Of  this  we  have  already  sufficiently  spoken,  showing 
why  we  cannot  regard  it  as  *'£Eiucal":  it  is  faucal  in  no  other 
sense  than  as  all  voice,  intonated  or  unintonated,  must  of  coarse 
oome  through  the  &UGes ;  and  so,  if  there  is  no  modifying  action 
on  the  part  of  the  mouth  organs,  the  sound  produced  might,  in 
a  negative  way,  be  styled  a  throat-sound,  or  a  foucal,  or  a  laryn- 
gal.  But  the  h  is  plainly  no  member  of  a  faucal  series  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  other  sounds  we  have  been  considering  are 
members  of  a  palatal  series,  a  lingual  series,  and  so  on — namely, 
as  having  received  a  distinctive  character  by  the  action  of  the 
organ  from  which  it  derives  its  name ;  it  is  simple  unintonated 
material,  breath  uncharacterized,  or  insufficiently  characterized. 
The  next  member  of  the  series  is  the  Oreek  smooth  breathing. 
This  is  regarded  by  Prof.  Lepsius  as  a  consonant,  which  necessa- 
rily and  invariably  precedes  and  ushers  in  a  vowel  not  immedi- 
ately preceded  by  any  otiier  consonant;  he  defines  it  as  consist- 
ing in  a  slight  explosion  produced  by  the  opening  of  the  throat 
for  the  effi^rt  of  utterance.  Now  we  are  quite  unable  to  convince 
ourselves  that  there  is  any  such  tUng  as  this  alleged  smooth 
breathing,  having  a  positive  and  necessary  existence.  It  is, 
indeed,  possible  to  shut  the  throat  and  open  it  again  before  a 
vowel  with  an  audible  click  (and  yet  the  click  will  hardly  be 
audible  unless  the  following  voweris  whispered  only,  instead  of 
being  intonated,  or  unless  between  it  and  the  click  a  little  emis- 
sion of  unintonated  breath  be  suffered  to  intervene) ;  but  it  ia 
equallj^  possible  to  substitute  for  the  click  a  very  slight  open 
breathing,  an  infinitesimal  h;  and  not  less  so,  again,  to  com- 
mence the  vowel  without  any  prefix  whatever  which  the  nicest 
ear  can  remark.  Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  dose  the  throat 
as  a  preliminary  to  articulate  speech?  cannot  one  pass  in  the 
very  midst  of  a  breath  from  simple  breathing  to  intonation  and 
articulation  ?  and  are  the  vocal  cords  so  sluggishly  obedient  to 
the  will,  that  their  approach  to  the  vibratory  position  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  breath  in  the  effort  of  speaking  may  not  be 
mfule  truly  simultaneous  ?  We  can  credit  either  of  these  things 
only  when  our  own  mouth  bears  witness  to  our  own  ears  of 
their  truth ;  and  this  we  have  been  thus  &r  unable  to  make  it 
do.  Our  author  assumes  that  this  consonant  comes  in  where- 
ever  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  pronouncing  two  vowels  in  suc- 
cession, but  uncombined,  as  in  ^'  the  English  go  ^overJ^  This  is 
the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  it  is  identi<^  wim  the  hiatus :  but, 
if  we  can  trust  our  own  organs,  this  is  a  case  where  the  closing 
▼dL.  Til.  49 
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and  reopening  of  the  throat  would  not  take  place,  but,  instead  of 
it,  merely  an  instant  of  silence,  an  actual  hiatus  of  sound.  We 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  use  of  the  ipiritua  fenu  by  the  Greeks 
was  owing  to  their  having  noticed,  and  desiring  to  represent^ 
the  sound  which  our  author  defines:  in  our  view,  it  was  em- 
ployed rather  by  way  of  antithesis  to  the  spiritus  (uper.:  just  as 
we,  sometimes,  for  more  marktd  distinction  from  a  negative 
€[uantity,  write  a  positive  quantity  with  a  pita  sign,  setting  +1, 
instead  of  simply  1,  over  against  —1.  The  use  of  the  Semitic 
akph  is  Biffficiently  explained  bv  the  syllabic  character  of  the 
alphabet,  and  does  nut  necessariW  imply  any  recognition  of  the 
smooth  breathing  as  a  member  of  the  si>oken  system  of  sounds. 
Our  author  even  sets  down  the  Sanscrit  w  as  representing  this 
breathing;  but  we  do  not  understand  upon  what  ground;  for 
the  sign  atands  distinctly  for  a,  and  for  nothing  else;  and  we 
are  not  aware  that  the  Hindu  grammarians  themselves — acute 
and  hair-splitting  as  they  were  in  catching  and  noting  the  finest 
shades  of  sound,  and  much  as  they  would  have  been  deliffhted 
with,  and  have  made  the  most  of,  just  such  a  nicety  as  this — 
ever  took  any  notice  of  a  smooth  breathing.  It  has  not^  to  our 
apprehension,  any  claim  to  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  element 
in  the  spoken  system,  and  as  requiring  a  sign  for  its  repre- 
sentation. 

Of  that  most  difficult  and  puzzling  sound,  the  Semitic  am 
(Ar.  ^,  Heb.  9),  which  is  the  third  in  our  author's  faucal  class, 
we  ohall  not  venture  to  speak,  as  we  must  confess  ourselves  un- 
able either  to  utter  or  to  describe  it  So  much  as  this  we  seem 
to  see,  that  the  definition  given  by  Prof.  Lepsius  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  He  makes  it  a  ^'har^"  sound,  corresponding  to  the 
3piritu8  knis  as  '^soft.''  According  to  the  general  meaning  of 
the  terms  hard  and  sofY,  as  used  by  our  author,  this  would  sig- 
nify that  the  spiritus  knis  was  sonant,  and  this  its  corresponding 
sufcl— which  is,  of  course,  impossible.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
mean  that  the  ain  is  produced  by  an  actually  more  violent  and 
audible  unclosing  of  the  throat  before  a  vowel,  we  do  not  see 
how  this  is  to  be  brought  into  accordance  with  the  descriptions 
of  it  given  by  the  grammars. 

The  Semitic  8tn)ng  h  (Ar.  ^,  Heb.  n),  our  author's  fourth 
faucal,  has  more  claim  to  the  litle,  probably,  than  any  of  the 
others,  as  an  A  which,  instead  of  being  left  in  the  condition  of 
uncharacterized  breath,  is,  by  some  degree  of  approach  at  the 
deep  guttural  point,  made  slightly  fricative,  although  not  to  the 
degree  of  the  jr-sound,  with  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied  in 
character.* 

*  See  the  article  of  Prnf.  Lep^ia*  on  the  Arabic,  p.  127  etc  for  a 
and  mure  careful  deiicriptiun,  of  the  "faucal" eoundi. 
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We  have  thus  gone  over  nearly  the  whole  of  onr  author's 
system,  turning  oar  chief  attention,  as  was  natural;  to  those 
points  in  which  we  could  not  agree  with  him,  and  making  our 
criticisms  upon  them  with  entire  freedom,  while  at  the  same 
time  cherishing  the  highest  respect  for  the  work  as  a  whole,  and 
deeming  it  in  man^  important  regards  superior  to  any  other  of 
the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In  no  other,  to  our 
seeming,  are  learning  and  practical  good  sense — the  want  of 
either  of  which  is  equally  fatal  to  the  success  of  such  a  work  as 
is  here  undertaken — united  in  the  same  degree.  With  Prof. 
Lqseius's  view  of  the  general  method  in  which  the  standard 
alphabet  is  to  be  constructed  we  are  fully  agreed ;  it  is  to  be  by 
the  employment  of  the  Latin  alphabet  to  the  farthest  possible 
extent^  and  by  the  application  of  diacritical  signs  to  the  most 
suitable  bases  to  fill  up  its  deficiencies;  rather  than,  as  some 
have  proposed,  by  the  introduction  of  italics  and  capitals  among 
theorainary  ^^roman"  letters;  or,  according  to  the  method  of 
others,  by  turning  letters  topsy-turvy  or  wrong  side  before,  by 
cutting  away  parts  of  characters,  manufacturing  arbitrary  signs 
for  sounds,  and  the  like,  forming  compounds  even  more  offen* 
Ave  to  the  eye  than  that  artificial  ana  incongruous  pot-pourri 
at  characters,  the  Russian  alphabet  As  has  been  seen  above, 
we  only  wish  that  he  had  gone  yet  &rther  in  the  carrying  out 
of  this  principle,  doing  without  Greek  characters  altogether,  and 
pressing  into  active  service  the  three  anomalous  letters  c,y,  and 
X,  aa  well  as  q.  We  heartily  approve^  also,  of  Prof  Lepsius's 
moderation  in  the  distinction  or  sounds  and  the  setting  up  of 
iigns  for  them.  To  compose  a  complete  universal  alphabet^ 
offering  a  sign  for  every  shade  of  sound  which  human  lips  utter, 
however  slightly  differentiated,  and  requiring  the  use  of  that 
sim  for  that  sound  in  all  cases  without  exception,  forms  no  part 
oif  his  plan.  Even  if  the  execution  of  such  a  work  be  allowed 
to.  be  {yossible,  the  resulting  alphabet  would  be  lifted  far  out  of 
the  domain  of  practical  availability,  in  which  our  author  desires 
it  to  test  The  varieties  of  possible  pronunciation  are  well-nigh 
infinite,  and  the  signs  of  a  general  alphabet  must  be  allowed  to 
cover  and  designate  each  a  certain  temtory,  as  we  may  call  it,  of 
articolation,  rather  than  a  single  point.  It  might  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  no  two  moaes  of  pronunciation  of  a  sound 
require  to  be  distinguished  by  separate  signs,  unless  they  may 
and  do  coexist  as  independent  sounds  in  the  same  spoken  sys- 
tem. Thus,  for  instance,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  mode 
of  pronunciation  between  the  English  and  the  German  /  and 
V  (u;),  they  are  not  to  be  re^rded  as  demanding  different  signs : 
it  must  belong  to  the  description  of  the  methods  of  utterance  of 
each  language  to  point  out  their  distinction.  And  yet  farther, 
if  a  language  were  found  to  lack  the  more  usual  and  normal 
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!)ronunciation  of  a  letter  or  a  series  of  letters,  and  to  substitute 
or  it  one  of  those  modes  of  utterance  which  are  indicated  in  the 
general  alphabet  by  a  diacritical  mark,  it  would  yet  be  superfiu* 
ous  to  use,  in  writing  that  language,  the  diacritical  point  li^ 
for  example — ^for  no  actual  instance  now  occurs  to  us — ^the  Ara- 
bic had  no  t,  d,  5,  z  but  J9,  {jo,  o>,  Jby  which  are  written  in  our 
author's  system  with  the  underscored  line,  it  would  be  proper, 
in  transcribing  the  language,  to  use  for  them  the  simple  lingual 
letters,  it  being  left  for  description  to  explain  their  peculiarity 
of  utterance.  Careful  and  detailed  description  must  necessarily 
accompany  any  and  every  applicati6n  of  an  alphabet  to  a  new 
language,  and  even  when  that  has  done  its  utmost,  there  will 
remain  much  which  only  oral  instruction  can  impart,  much  that 
cannot  be  learned  but  by  long  practice  and  familiar  usage,  and 
probably  even  much  that  can  never  be  perfectly  acquired  by 
one  to  whom  the  language  is  not  native. 

It  is  evident  that  adherence  to  a  uniform  standard  of  orthog- 
raphy is  not  in  all  cases  to  the  same  degree  requisite  and  neoes- 
sary.  The  adoption  of  one  alphabetic  system  throughout  is 
most  to  be  insisted  upon  where  independent  laborers  are  reduc- 
ing to  writing,  for  practical  use,  the  same  or  nearly  kindred 
idioms.  Here,  a  diversity  of  characters  employed  leads  to  a 
confusion  of  which  the  consequences  may  be  long  and  keenly 
felt.  Where  languages  are  quite  independent  of  one  anolJier, 
minor  inconsistencies  in  the  mode  of  writing  them  are  of  com- 
parativelv  small  account,  since,  in  the  acquisition  of  a  new  lan- 
guage, wnether  for  practical  or  scientific  purposes,  its  phonetic 
and  orthographic  systems  must  receive  an  amount  of  attention 
and  study  in  which  such  little  incongruities  will  almost  entirely 
disappear.  In  isolated  articles,  essays,  and  treatises,  in  the  ma- 
king up  of  empirical  alphabets  for  collectors  of  vocabularies,  and 
the  like,  greater  freedom  may  very  properly  be  allowed :  con- 
venience of  writing  and  printing,  conformity  with  the  previous 
usages  of  those  for  whose  information  or  practical  employment 
the  alphabet  is  devised,  leading  to  its  greater  intelligibility,  or 
accuracy  of  application — ^these  and  other  like  considerations  rise 
to  an  importance  which  authorizes  and  justifies  deviation  fitNu 
strict  theory.  It  may  be  well  here  to  review  and  elaagify  the 
Standard  Alphabet  in  a  summaiy  manner,  with  reference  to  the 
greater  or  less  authority  and  availability  of  its  signs. 

First,  as  regards  the  vowels.  Here  the  most  important  and 
imperative  rule  is,  that  the  five  vowel  sounds  of  almost  univer- 
sal occurrence,  illustrated  by  the  English  words  far,  prey,  pi^ 
note,  rtife,  should  be  written  by  the  cnaracters  a,  e,  t^  0,  u,  which 
originally  and  properly  belong  to  them,  and  by  no  other;  in 
other  words,  that  the  vowels  should  receive  the  "Italian**  sound. 
No  alphabet,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  is  to  be  toler- 
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•ted,  if  it  n^lect  this  rule.  The  same  rule  implies  and  requires 
that  the  dipntbongal  sound  which  we  call  ''long  i"  (as  in  pine, 
aisle^  buy)  should  be  represented  by  the  digraph  ai^  and  the  aiph- 
thong  ou  (as  in  fumee^  now)  by  au.  It  is  much  less  easy  to  lay 
down  jperemptory  rules  for  the  other  five  vowel  sounds  which 
most  frequently  call  for  representation.  But  the  yowels  of 
double  position,  the  German  u  (French  u)  and  o  (French  eu),  can 
hardly  be  better  written  than  with  the  two  dots,  either  above  or 
below,  and  we  should  think  that  a  virtual  unanimity  as  regards 
them  might  be  pretty  easily  established.  The  neutral  yowel 
(in  English  but,  him)  will  occasion  much  greater  difficulty,  and 
probably  no  sign  can  be  suggested  for  it  which  will  not  encoun- 
ter strong  opposition  in  many  quarters.  Our  author's  proposal 
will  seem  a  strange  one  to  most  of  those  who  come  to  it  from 
English  usages,  and  we  haye  ourselves  not  been  able  to  assent  to 
it  without  some  misgivings :  but  we  have  had  nothing  preferable 
to  suggest,  unless  to  transfer  the  diacritical  point  from  e  to  a. 
writing  a.  The  yowels  intermediate  between  a  and  e  and  a  ana 
o  reBpectiyely,  represented  in  the  English  words  cat  and  caU,  are 
also  nard  subjects  for  unanimity  of  treatment :  and  the  more  so, 
as  they  yary  more  in  quality,  in  different  lan^ages,  than  the 
others.  As  said  aboye,  we  should  be  yery  willing  to  see  our 
author's  signs  generally  adopted  as  their  representatives.  As 
the  sign  of  long  quantity,  our  author,  with  entire  reason,  prefers 
ihe  horizontal  line  above  the  yowel  ^thus,  a) :  the  circumflex 
(^  is  also  available  for  this  purpose :  out  the  use  of  the  acute 
accent  (d)  to  denote  the  length  of  a  yowel,  which  has  most  un- 
fortunately become  yery  prevalent  among  the  English,  is  con- 
trary to  idl  analogy,  and  unsupported  by  any  consideration  of 
fitness,  convenience,  or  neatness  of  appearance,  and  it  ou^ht  to 
be  summarily  suppressed.  The  only  customary  and  available 
flign  of  short  quantity  is  the  concaye  line  above  the  yowel  (a). 
Whether  it  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  distinguish  long  and 
short  quantity  in  writing  must  be  determined  for  each  language 
by  itself:  it  can  hardly  ever  be  advisable,  we  should  think,  to 
employ  the  diacritical  marks  of  both  classes  in  the  same  system. 
To  indicate  the  nasalization  of  a  vowel,  by  the  expulsion  through 
the  nose  of  part  of  the  breath  by  which  it  is  uttered,  Prof.  Lep- 
sins  employs  the  Greek  ciroumnex  above  it  (as  S,  o,  Ct),  a  yery 
suitable  sign :  where  this  is  for  practical  reasons  not  available,  a 
postposed  superior  n  (as  a*  o^,  u")  is  a  yery  good  substitute. 

Secondly,  as  regards  the  consonants.  We  feel  confident  that 
ahnoat  no  one  to  whom  English  is  natiye  will  find  any  difficulty 
in  assenting  to  our  author's  adoption  of  the  signs  k^g^t^d,  d,  6, 
y^  v,  4^  z,  A,  m,  n,  y,  u;,  r,  Z  to  represent  the  yalues  which  tnose 
letteni  have  in  the  English  words  kickj  gig,  tit,  did,  pap,  bib,  fife, 
vaJve^  mxace^  zeal,  hat,  mum,  nun,  ye,  woo,  rare,  lull:  and  the  larger 
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and  more  important  part  of  the  consonantal  system  is  thus  dis* 
posed  of  at  a  blow.  Of  the  remaining  members  of  the  system, 
those  which  most  press  for  uniformity  of  representation,  being 
of  widest  occurrence,  are  the  palatal  nasal  and  sibilants,  the 
English  n^  in  singing,  sh  in  she,  and  z  in  azure.  With  our  views 
of  the  connected  nature  of  these  sounds,  we  should  prefer  to 
see  them  distinguished  from  the  lingual  n,s,z'bj  the  same  dia« 
critical  sign,  a  dot  or  an  accent;  yet  this  is  not  a  point  which 
needs  to  b^  pressed,  and,  as  above  remarked,  we  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  accepting  our  author's  proposals.    Next  in  conse* 

?uence  are  the  lingual  spirants,  the  English  th  in  ikin  and  in  Otis. 
^o  those  who  are  unwilling  to  adopt  our  author's  ^  and  9,  the 
Unguals  with  affixed  rough  breathing — as  t,  d" — might  seem 
natural  and  convenient  substitutes:  evidently,  if  a  <  is  made  the 
basis  of  the  surd  sound,  a  d  should  be  that  of  the  sonant  So 
also  with  the  palatal  spirants :  if  x  and  y  be  rejected,  and  if  x 
be  deemed  inadmissible,  a  k'  and  a  g'  would  not  be  unsuited  to 
take  their  places.  The  compounds  ch  and  j,  most  accurately 
represented  hj  the  prefixion  of  a  diacriticflllv  distinguished  t 
and  d  to  the  signs  adopted  For  the  palatal  sibilants  sh  and  eft, 
may  have  the  diacritical  distinction  omitted,  as  by  our  author, 
or  thev  may,  as  exceptional  cases,  be  written  by  c  and/. 

Although  the  use  of  compounds  with  h  to  represent  simple 
sounds  is  a  violation  of  strict  theory,  and  discordant  with  the 
rules  by  which  it  is  desirable  to  be  governed  in  the  construction 
of  an  alphabet,  yet  there  may  be  cases  where  practiool  consider* 
ations  shall  justify^  the  employment  of  the  whole  series  of  such 
compounds,  sfi,  m,  th,  dh,  kh,  gh,  ch. 

Cases  beyond  these  will  be  of  so  exceptional  and  isolated  oe* 
currence  that  thev  may,  with  less  danger  of  serious  inconven- 
ience, be  left  to  the  good  judgment  and  enlightened  insight  of 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  construct  alphabetic  systems  for 
practical  use.  No  slight  responsibility,  however,  rests  upon  him 
who  first  puts  into  written  characters  a  virgin  tongue,  since  it 
is  impossible  to  say  of  how  manv  individuds  and  generations 
the  convenience  depends  upon  his  work.  There  can  be  no 
better  nreparation  for  this  than  a  thorough  physical  comprehen- 
sion  of  the  sounds  of  one's  own  native  speech,  and  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  history  of  the  signs  with  which  it  is  writ* 
ten ;  and  a  searching  and  intelligible  analysis  of  the  English 
spoken  alphabet  must  be  the  most  valuable  phonetical  assistant 
to  any  one  who,  having  the  English  for  his  mother  tongue,  is 
required  to  study  the  phonetic  system  of  another  langnaige^ 
whether  for  description  or  for  reduction  to  a  written  form. 
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Intbobuotoby  Note. 

The  distinctive  title  of  the  work  here  pnblished  is  ^AunakiyA  eatuf' 
AdhyAytkd,  '  ^^noaka's  Treatise  in  Four  Chapters.'  We  have  for  it^ 
however,  only  the  anthority  of  the  signatures  to  the  different  portions  of 
the  manuscript  containing  the  treatise ;  no  reference  to  the  latter  by 
name  has  yet  been  discovered,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  other  work 
of  the  Sanskrit  literature.  As  r^ards  the  gender  of  the  word,  whether 
feminine  or  neuter,  there  is  some  Question.  In  the  signature  to  the  first 
section  (pAda)  of  the  first  chapter  [adhyAya\  it  is  styled  eaiurAdhyAyikA^ 
as  also  at  the  close  of  the  first  chapter.  With  this  accords,  farther,  the 
name,  caturAdhydyi-bhAskya^  given  to  the  commentary  in  the  signature 
of  chapter  IV,  section  1,  and  at  the  close  of  the  whole  work.  The 
neater  form,  and  the  ascription  to  ^^nnaka,  are  found  only  in  the  find 
simatnre,  which  reads  as  follows  (unamended) :  iti  fdunakiyamcaiurA' 
dhyAyike  caturlhah  pAdah :  caturAdhyAyibhAshya  satnApia^*  The  trea* 
tise  was  first  brought  to  light,  and  its  character  determined,  by  Retb 

tie  the  Preface  to*  his  Nirnkta,  p.  zlvii).  It  was  recognized  by  him  aa 
ing  what  is  indicated  by  our  title,  .a  Pf&ti^&khya  to  a  text  of  the 
Atharva-Veda.  That  it  has  any  inherent  right  to  l>e  cailed  the  Priti^i* 
khya  to  the  Atharvar Veda  is  not^  of  course,  claimed  for  it ;  bm,  coasid^ 
ering  the  extreme  improbability  that  any  ether  like  phonetic  treatise^ 
belonging  to  any  of  iae  other  schools  of  that  Veda^  wiU  ever  be  brought 
to  light,  the  title  of  Atbarva-Veda  Prftti^Hkhya  finds  a  sufficient  justifi- 
cation in  its  convenience,  and  in  its  analogy  with  the  names  given  to  the 

•  Weber  (Gut  BerL  MS3..  p.  87;  Ind.  LiUraturgeachicbte,  p.  14$)  calls  tke  tiee* 
t!ee  eaturadhffdyikd ;  and  Muller  (Hi»t  Anc.  Siimk.  Lit^  p.  n%,  etc.)  ttylei  it  cdturth 
dhydyikd'-'-w^  by  a  difierent  emendation  of  the  name  given  in  the  msBUBcript:  I 
do  not  aea  the  necessity  of  departing  from  the  aathority  of  tU  latter. 
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other  kindred  treatises  by  their  respective  editors,  Regnier,  Weber«  and 
Miillen*  Any  special  investigation  of  the  questions  of  the  authordiip 
and  date  of  our  treatise,  its  relation  to  the  other  Pr&ti^&khyas  and  to 
the  present  received  text  of  the  Atharva-Veda,  and  the  like,  is  reserved 
for  the  commentary  and  the  additional  notes :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
here,  in  a  general  way,  that  it  concerns  itself  with  that  part  of  the  Athar- 
van  teict  which  is  comprised  in  its  first  eighteen  booKS,  and  with  that 
alone,  and  that  it  covers  the  whole  groand  which  the  comparison  of  the 
other  treatises  shows  ns  to  be  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  a  Prltti- 
QHkhya,  differing  from  any  of  them  not  more  than  they  differ  from  one 
another. 

The  manuscript  authority  upon  which  the  present  edition  is  founded 
is  a  single  codex  (Chambers  collection.  No.  148;  Weber,  No.  861),  be- 
longing to  the  Royal  Libraiy  of  Berlin,  a  copy  of  which  was  made  by 
me  in  the  winter  of  1862-8 ;  it  contains,  besides  the  text  of  the  Fr&ti- 
9&khya,  a  commentary  upon  it,  by  an  author  not  named,  which  styles 
itself  simply  ccUurAdkyAyi-bhdshtfay  *  Commentary  to  the  Four-chaptered 
Treatise,'  as  already  noticed  above.  It  is  briefly  described  in  Weber's 
Catalogue  of  the  Berlin  Sanskrit  Manuscripts  (p.  87-8).  The  signature 
at  the  end  is  as  follows  (with  one  or  two  obvious  emendations) :  fHr 
oitu :  lekhakapdihakayoh  fubham  bhavatu :  pricandikdydi  namah :  ^'' 
rdmah :  tamvat  1714  varshe  jydiahthaftiddha  9  dine  eamdptalikhitam 
pU8taieam,  The  date  corresponds  to  May,  1666;  but  it  must,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  be  doubtful  whether  this  is  the  date  of  the  manu- 
script in  our  possession,  or  of  the  one  from  which  this  was  copied ;  in 
the  present  instance,  the  latter  supposition  may  be  regarded  as  decidedly 
the  more  probable.  Most  unfortunately,  considering  the  extreme  rarity 
of  the  work,  the  manuscript  is  a  very  poor  one.  Not  only  is  it  every 
where  excessively  incorrect,  offcen  beyond  the  possibility  of  successM 
emendation;  it  is  also  defective,  exhibiting  lacunae  at  several  points. 
Some  may  be  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  publication  of  the  FrlLti9&khya 
upon  its  authority  alone  is  premature,  and  should  not  have  been  under- 
taken. This  would  certainly  be  the  case,  were  any  other  copies  of  the 
work  known  to  be  in  existence :  to  neglect  to  procure  their  collation 
before  proceeding  to  publish  would  be  altogether  inexcusable.  But,  so 
far  as  is  hitherto  known,  the  Berlin  codex  is  unique.  No  public  or  pri- 
vate library  in  Europe,  nor  any  in  India  accessible  to  Europeans,  nas 
been  shown  to  possess  a  duplicate  of  it  For  assistance  in  procuring  a 
second  copy,  I  made  application  some  years  since  to  Prof.  Fitz-Edward 
Hall,  then  of  Benares,  whose  knowledge,  experience,  and  public  and 
private  position  made  him  the  person  of  all  others  most  likely  to  be  of 
service  in  such  a  way ;  and  he  was  kind  enough  to  interest  himself  zeal- 
ously in  my  behalf  in  searching  for  the  work :  but  entirely  without  sue* 
( ;  while  he  collected  for  me  a  mass  of  valuable  materials  respecting 


*  PrAtifAkhya  du  Rig-V^da.  Par  M.  Ad.  Reflrnier.  etc.  Pablisbed  in  the  Journal 
Aiiatiqae,  V«  s^rie.  Tomes  vii-zii,  Paris,  1856-68.— Das  VAjasaneji-PrAtiyAkhyam. 
Poblisbed  by  Prof.  Albreeht  Weber,  in  his  Indische  Stadien.  Vol  iv,  Berlin,  1858.— 
Mailer's  edition  of  the  Rig-Veda  Prftti^akbya  includes  only  the  first  six  chapters, 
one  third  of  the  whole,  anid  forma  part  of  hia  text-editioD  of  the  Rig-Veda  itself 
which  also  remains  a  frigmant. 
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flie  other  Pr&ti^&khyas,  for  tbat  of  the  Atharva-Veda  nothing  could  be 
found.  Considering,  then,  the  faintness  of  the  hope  that  additional 
manuscripts  would  later  be  obtainable,  and  considering  the  peculiar 
interest  of  this  class  of  works — well  attested  by  the  triple  publications, 
within  a  few  years  past,  of  Regnier,  Weber,  and  MUller — and  the  desir- 
ableness of  placing  as  speedily  as  possible  before  the  eyes  of  scholars  the 
whole  material  furnished  by  them,  in  order  to  the  greater  force  and  con- 
clusiveness of  the  results  which  some  are  already  hastening  to  draw  from 
them  for  the  literary  history  of  India,  it  has  seemed  best  to  publish  the 
treatise  without  farther  delay.  Several  circumstances  deserve  to  be 
noted  as  supporting  this  decision,  by  diminishing  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  the  scantiness  and  poorness  of  the  manuscript  material.  In 
the  first  place,  as  regards  the  lacunae,  they  are,  with  two  exceptions,  of 
insignificant  importance,  and  do  not  either  cause  the  loss  of  a  rule  or 
render  its  interpretation  doubtful:  while,  in  the  two  instances  (both 
occurring  in  chapter  III)  in  which  one  or  more  rules  are  lost,  the  loss  at 
least  lies  within  the  limits  of  a  certain  definite  subject,  and,  though  much 
to  be  regretted,  is  of  no  great  extent  or  essential  consequence.  As  con- 
cerns, again,  the  corruption  of  the  readings,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
commentary  is  generally  full  enough  to  establish  the  true  version  of  the 
rules,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  too  poor  and  scanty  to  render  its  own 
restoration  important.  The  general  method  of  the  commentator  is  as 
follows :  he  first  states  the  rule,  then  restiites  it  in  the  baldest  possible 
paraphrase,  merely  supplying  the  lacking  copula,  and  adding  the  specifi- 
cations, if  any,  of  which  the  presence  is  inferrible  from  previous  rules ; 
next  follow  the  illustrative  citations ;  and  finally,  the  rule  is  ^ven  once 
more,  along  with  the  one  next  following,  which  is  euphonically  com- 
bined with  it,  and  of  which  the  paraphrase  and  illustration  then  follow 
in  their  turn.  As  an  example,  Icite  here  in  full  rule  i.  7,  with  its  com- 
mentary, beginning  from  the  final  repetition  of  the  next  preceding  rule : 

iTFrnfqr  qcft° 

Thus  we  have  everywhere  (unless,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  few 
words  have  dropped  out  from  the  copy)  a  threefold  repetition  of  each 
rule,  and  its  true  form  is  almost  always  restorable  from  their  comparison, 
notwithstanding  the  corruptions  of  the  manuscript.  If,  now,  the  com- 
mentary were  as  full  and  elaborate  as  those  of  the  other  known  Prftti- 
^^khyas,  it  would  have  been  alike  trying  and  unsatisfactory  either  to 
endeavor  to  edit  it,  or  to  disregard  it :  while,  as  the  case  actually  stands^ 
it  has  itself  attempted  so  little  that  we  care  comparatively  little  to 
know  precisely  what  it  says.  Wherever  its  usual  meagre  method  is 
followed,  accordingly,  little  attention  will  be  found  paid  to  it  in  the 
notes.  Nor  has  it  seemed  to  me  otherwise  than  a  needless  labor  to 
notice,  except  in  special  cases,  the  corrupt  readings  of  the  manuscript — 
and  this  the  more  especially,  as  my  distance  from  the  original  renders 
it  impossible  to  test  by  a  renewed  collation  the  accuracy  of  my  copy.* 

*  Prof.  Weber  hna  had  the  kindnesg  to  verify  for  me,  during  the  progress  of 
publicatiun,  sundrj  passages,  of  special  importance  or  of  doubtful  rea<£Dg,  which  I 
took  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  him. 
VOL,  VII.  43 
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The  citations  from  the  Atharvan  text  are  also  giren  in  their  correei 
fonn,  without  farther  remark ;  since,  whatever  the  disgoise  nnder  which 
the  manoscript  maj  present  Uiem,  it  has  generally  been  not  difficult  for 
one  fitmiliar  with  the  Athanran,  and  in  possession  of  a  verbal  index  to 
its  text,  to  trace  them  oat  and  restore  their  true  readings.  There  are  a 
few  notable  instances  in  which  the  commentator  abandons  his  custom- 
ary reticence*  and  dispreads  himself  upon  the  subject  with  which  he  is 
dealing :  and  in  such  cases  the  attempt  is  made  to  follow  him  as  closely 
as  the  manuscript  will  allow.  Much  more  frequently  than  he  ventures 
to  speak  in  his  own  person,  he  cites  the  dicta  of  other  authorities; 
occasionally  referring  to  them  by  name;  more  often  introducing  his 
quotations  by  a  simple  apara  dha^  '  another  has  said ;'  and  very  fre- 
quently making  extracts  without  any  introduction  whatever,  as  if  of 
matter  which  might  lawfully  be  woven  in  as  an  integral  part  of  his  own 
comment  The  work,  if  it  be  a  single  work,  from  whidi  these  anony- 
mous citations  are  made,  is  written  in  the  common  fioba^  and  is  seem- 
ingly of  the  same  general  character  with  our  treatise  itself,  or  a  kind  of 
metrical  Priltiglikhya  to  the  Atharva-Y eda ;  wearing,  however,  more 
the  aspect  of  a  commentary  than  does  the  metrical  Prtiti^&khya  to  the 
Rig-Veda. 

What  has  here  been  said  of  the  commentaiy  applies  only  to  that 
part  of  it  which  ends  with  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  chapter :  the 
concluding  section,  on  the  krafna-pAtha^  is  of  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter, as  will  be  explained  at  the  place. 

While  thus  but  imperfectly  aided  by  the  native  commentator,  I  have 
enjoyed  one  compensating  advantage  over  those  who  have  undertaken 
hitherto  the  publication  of  works  of  this  class,  in  that  I  have  been  able 
to  avail  myself  of  the  results  of  their  labors.  Had  it  not  been  for  their 
efficient  help,  much  in  the  present  treatise  might  have  remained  obscure, 
of  which  the  explanation  has  now  been  satisfactorily  made  out ;  and  I 
desire  here  to  make  a  general  acknowledgment  of  my  indebtedness  to 
them,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  repeat  hereafter  in  particular  cases. 
I  have  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  refer,  under  every  rule,  or  in 
connection  with  every  subject  treated  of,  in  the  work  here  published,  to 
the  corresponding  portions  of  the  other  Prllti^khyas,  giving  a  briefer 
or  more  detailed  statement  of  the  harmonies  and  discrepancies  of  doc- 
trine which  they  contain.  To  the  Rig-Veda  Prllti^&khya  reference  is 
made  primarily  b^  chapter  (paiala)  and  verse  (floka)*  the  number  of 
the  rule  cited  being  then  also  added,  according  to  the  enumeration  of 
both  Reffuier  and  M&Uer ;  the  latter  (in  the  first  six  chapters  only)  in 
Roman  ngui^  the  former  in  Arabic  The  VAjasaneyi  Pr&ti^Uchya  is 
cited  from  Weber's  edition,  already  referred  to,  and  according  to  his 
enumeration  of  its  rules.  For  my  ability  to  include  in  the  conspectus 
of  phonetic  doctrines  the  T&ittirlya  Prllti^likhya  of  Kirttikeya,  I  have 
to  thank  Prof.  Hall,  as  above  acknowledged ;  Uie  excellent  manuscripts 
of  the  text  and  of  the  text  and  commentary  (tribkdihyaraina)  which 
he  procured  for  me  will  be  made,  I  trust,  to  help  the  publication  of  that 

*  In  the  first  chapter,  of  which  the  versat  are  numbered  dlffisrentlj  bv  MOller 
and  Begoier,  the  former  counting  in  the  ten  prefixed  tntroductorv  verMS,  tiie  refer- 
ence ia  according  to  Begnier:  to  find  the  corresponding  verse  in  MQUer,  add  ten  to 
the  nnmher  given. 
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trea&e  in  the  ooane  of  (he  next  year,  either  by  myself  or  by  some  one 
^06.  The  mode  of  reference  to  the  Tiiittiilya  Pr&ti^khya  which  haa 
hitherto  been  naoal  I  have  abandoned.  The  work  is  divided  into 
twenty-fonr  chapters  (odhyAya),  which  are  classed  together  in  two  sec- 
tions (prafna)j  each  of  twelve  chapters:  and  Roth — as  also  Weber,  fol> 
lowing  his  example — has  cited  it  by  section  and  chapter,  omitting  any 
«nameration  and  specification  of  the  mles  into  which  each  chapter  is 
divided.  Bat  the  praffM  division  is  of  as  little  account  as  the  conres« 
ponding  division  of  the  Rik  Prliti^khya  into  three  sections  (adhydya) ; 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this  treatise  should  not  be 
<dted,  like  those  pertainin|^  to  the  Rik,  the  white  Yajus,  and  the  Athar- 
van,  by  chapter  and  mle  simply ;  as  I  have  done.  To  PIknini's  grammaf 
(in  Bdhtlingk's  edition)  reference  is  also  frequently  made — in  all  cases, 
it  is  hoped,  where  the  comparison  would  be  of  any  particular  interest 
The  special  relation  exhibited  by  our  treatise  in  many  points  to  the  sya- 
tem  of  general  grammar  whereof  P&nini  is  the  authoritative  exponent 
would  perhaps  have  justified  a  more  detailed  comparison ;  but  I  have 
both  feared  to  be  led  too  far,  and  distrusted  my  ability  to  draw  out  the 
correspondences  of  the  two  in  a  perfectly  satis&ctory  manner.  To 
determine  in  fiili  the  relations  of  P&niui  and  the  Pr&ti^ltkhyas,  when 
the  latter  shall  have  been  all  made  public,  will  be  an  important  and  a 
highly  repaying  task  for  some  one  more  versed  than  I  am  in  the  intri« 
cacies  of  the  Paniuean  system. 

The  peculiar  method,  so  commonly  adopted  in  our  treatise  (e.  g.  i.  04, 
65,  85),  of  applying  a  rule  to  the  series  of  passages  or  words  to  which 
it  refers,  by  mentioning  only  one  of  them  and  including  the  rest  in  an 
^etc''  (ddi)  which  is  to  be  filled  out  elsewhere--or  the  fitmiliarly 
known  ^ana-method  of  P4nini — ^and  the  remissness  of  the  commenta- 
tor, whose  dnty  it  was  to  fill  out  the  ganat,  but  who  has  almost  always 
fiuled  to  do  so,  have  rendered  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  editor  a 
more  careful  examination  of  the  Atharvan  text,  and  comparison  of  it 
with  the  Pr&ti^khya,  than  has  been  called  for  or  attempted  in  connec- 
tion with  any  other  of  the  kindred  treatises.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
eonstmct,  as  it  were,  an  independent  Prlitt9&khya  upon  the  text,  and  to 
oompare  it  with  that  one  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
Hindu  tradition,  in  order  to  test  the  completeness  of  the  latter,  fill  up 
its  deficiencies,  and  note  its  redundancies.  The  results  of  the  compan- 
aon,  as  scattered  through  the  notes  upon  the  rules,  will  be  summed  up 
in  the  additional  notes,  to  which  are  also  relegated  other  matters  whicn 
would  otherwise  call  for  attention  in  this  introdnction.  In  examining 
and  excerpting  the  text,  full  account  has  been  taken  of  the  nineteenth 
book,  ana  of  those  parts  of  the  twentieth  which  are  not  extracted 
bodily  and  without  variation  from  the  Rig- Veda.  References  are  made, 
of  course,  to  the  publbhed  text  of  the  Atharva-Veda  ;*  if  a  phrase  or 
word  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  text,  the  first  instance  of  its  occur- 
rence is  given,  with  an  *'e.  g."  prefixed. 

Readings  of  the  manuscript  which  it  is  thought  desirable  to  give  are 
generally  referred  by  numbers  to  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

•  Athsrvft-Veda  SanhiU,  bsmiugsgebsn  von  R.  Both  nod  W.  D.  Whitosy. 
BnterBsod.  Text.    Berlin,  186e.  roj.  8vo. 
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The  occurrence,  here  and  there  in  the  notes,  of  emendations  of  the 
published  text  of  the  Atharvan  calls  for  a  few  words  of  explanation  here. 
The  work  of  constructing  the  text  was,  by  the  compelling  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, so  divided  between  the  two  editors  that  the  collation  of  the 
manuscripts,  the  writing  out  of  a  text,  and  the  preparation  of  a  critical 
apparatus,  fell  to  myself,  while  Prof.  Roth  undertook  the  final  revision  of 
the  text,  and  the  carrying  of  it  through  the  press  after  my  return  to 
this  country.  Such  being  the  case,  and  free  communication  being  im- 
possible, occasional  misconceptions  and  errors  could  not  well  be  avoided* 
Moreover,  the  condition  of  the  Atharvan  as  handed  down  by  the  tradi- 
tion was  such  as  to  impose  upon  the  editors  as  a  daty  what  in  the  case 
of  any  of  the  other  Yedas  would  have  been  an  almost  inexcusable  lib- 
erty— namely,  the  emendation  of  the  text-readings  in  many  places.  In 
so  treating  such  a  text^  it  is  not  easy  to  hit  the  precise  mean  between 
too  much  and  too  little ;  and  while  most  of  the  alterations  made  were 
palpably  and  imperatively  called  for,  and  while  many  others  would  have 
to  be  made  in  translating,  there  are  also  a  few  cases  in  which  a  closer 
adherence  to  the  manuscript  authorities  might  have  been  preferaUe. 
Farther,  in  the  matter  of  modes  of  orthography,  where  the  usage  of  the 
manuscripts  was  varying  and  inconsistent,  our  choice  was  not  always 
such  as  more  mature  study  and  reflection  justify.  Whenever  cases  of 
any  of  these  kinds  are  brought  up  in  connection  with  the  rules  and  illus- 
trations of  the  PrJUtivlikhya,  I  am  free  to  suggest  what  appears  to  me  a 
preferable  reading  or  usage.  In  referring  to  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Atharvan,  I  make  use  of  the  following  abbreviations  (which  are  also 
those  employed  in  the  margin  of  the  edited  text,  in  books  xix  and 
xx) :  1st,  $anhit&  MSS.:  "B."  is  the  Beriin  MS.  (Ch.  115,  Weber  338), 
containing  books  xi-xx ;  ''P."  is  the  Paris  MS.  (D.  204,  205),  and  con- 
tains the  whole  text,  and  books  vii-x  repeated;  **M."  and  '*W."  are 
manuscripts  of  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  M.  in  the  Mill  collection, 
and  W.  in  the  Wilson :  M.  is  a  copy  of  the  same  original,  by  the  same 
hand,  and  in  the  same  form,  as  P.,  and  it  lacks  the  part  of  the  text  which 
is  found  double  in  the  other :  W.  lacks  book  xviii ;  ^  E.**  is  the  East  India 
House  manuscript^  Nos.  682  and  760;  **H.''  is  in  the  same  library,  No» 
1187,  And  eontams  only  books  i-vi;  "I."  is  the  Polier  MS.,  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum :  a  copy  made  from  it  for  Col.  Martin  is  also  to  be  found  in 
the  Eaet  India  House  library,  Nos.  (I  believe)  901  and  2142..  2nd,  pada 
MSS.  These  are  all  in  the  Beriin  library.  "Bp."  is  Ch.  8  (Weber  882) 
for  books  i-ix,  and  Ch.  108  (Weber  385)  for  books  x-xviii :  these  are  two 
independent  manuscripts,  but  are  included  under  one  designation  for 
convenience's  sake,  as  complementing  one  another.  ^  Bp.^  "  is  Ch.  117 
(Weber  331)  for  book  i,  and  Ch.  109, 107  (Weber  388,  334)  for  book  v, 
and  books  vi-ix :  the  two  latter  are  accidentally  separated  parts  of  the 
same  manuscript,  and  stand  also  in  very  close  relationship,  as  respe<^ 
their  original,  with  Bp.  {Ch.  8) :  the  other  is  independent  Of  booK  xix 
there  is  no  padaMiX  to  be  found,  and  probably  none  was  ever  in  exist- 
ence :  .and  the  jmu/a  MSS.  of  book  xx  are  only  extracts  from  the  Bik 
^xufa-text. 

The  mode  of  transcription  of  Sanskrit  words  is  the  same  with  th^ 
which  has  been  hitherto  followed  in  this  Journal. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


Cumurn :  ^fitocnow  I.  1-2,  introdiieiorj.  Mope  of  tbe  treatiM ;  8-9,  tomida  which 
nuiy  ooeur  m  ftiiilt;  10-18,  anpfntM,  namlt,  rards,  and  mmmuiU  ;  14-17,  doscrip- 
tioo  of  accents ;  18-t8,  dewription  nnd  daMificttioo  of  tomidi  Aooording  to  their 
place  and  orguk  of  prodoetlon ;  29-86,  do.  according  to  the  degree  of  approxima- 
tion of  the  organs ;  87-89,  the  f  and  {  Towela;  40-41,  diphthongs. 

Sxonov  IL  42,  vuatjamya;  48-48,  Miinidhdma;  49-60,  conjunction  of  ooa- 
•aonants;  61-64,  quantity  of  syllables;  66-68,  division  into  syllables;  69-62, 
^nantity  of  yowels. 

Sionoir  II L  68-66,  abnormal  alterations  and  interchanges  of  sounds ;  67-72, 
oocnrrenoe  of  nasaficed  vowels;  78-81,  pra^hya  vowels;  82,  treatment  in  pada" 
text  of  proffrhya  rowtHs  fuilowed  by  tsa;  88-91,  occurrence  of  long  nasaliied 
▼owels  in  the  interior  of  a  word. 

Sionox  IV.  92,  definition  of  upadhd;  98,  what  makes  a  sylbble ;  94,  only 
an  naaspirated  consonant  allowed  before  an  aspirated ;  96,  mode  of  application 
of  roles  respecting  conversion  of  sounds;  96,  special  case  of  accent;  97,  special 
eases  of  omission  of  pi^i  before  Ut;  98,  conjunction  of  consonants;  99,  yama; 
100,  nddkya;  101-104,  mforchhakti  and  9phoiana  and  their  effect;  106,  cases  of 
pluti, 

^^  gift  mirra^iaii 

L  Of  the  four  kinds  of  words — y\z.  noun,  verb,  preposition, 
and  particle — ^the  qualities  exhibited  in  euphonic  combination 
and  in  the  state  of  disconnected  vocables  are  here  made  the 
subject  of  treatment. 

Here  is  clearly  set  forth  the  main  object  of  snch  a  treatise  as  we  are 
aoenstomed  to  call  a  prAHpAkhya :  it  is  to  establish  the  relations  of  the 
combined  and  the  disjoined  forms  of  the  text  to  which  it  belongs,  or  of 
the  sanhitA-texi  and  the  pada-text :  sandhyapadyAu  might  have  been 
directly  translated  *•  in  the  sanhitA  and  pcda  texts  respectiTolj.'  The 
ultimate  end  to  be  attained  is  the  utterance  of  the  sacred  text  {fAkhA^ 
*  branch '  of  the  Veda),  held  and  tanght  by  the  school,  in  precisely  the 
form  in  which  the  school  receives  and  teaches  it  The  general  material 
of  the  text  must,  of  course,  be  assumed  to  be  known,  TOfore  it  can  be 
made  the  subject  of  rules :  it  is  accordingly  assumed  in  its  simplest  and 
most  material-like  foim,  in  the  state  of  pad<u  or  separate  words,  each 
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having  the  form  it  would  wear  if  uttered  alone,  compounds  being  also 
divid^  into  their  constituent  parts,  and  many  affixes  and  inflectional 
endings  separated  from  their  themes;  and  the  Pr&ti^&khya  teaches 
how  to  put  together  correctly  this  analyzed  text.  An  essential  part  of 
such  a  treatise  is  also  its  analysis,  description,  and  classification  of  the 
sounds  of  the  spoken  alphabet,  as  leading  to  correctness  of  utterance, 
and  as  underlying  and  explaining  the  complicated  system  of  phonetic 
changes  which  l£e  treatise  has  to  inculcate.  These  two  subjects — a 
theoretical  system  of  phonetics,  and  the  rules,  general  and  particular, 
by  which  pada-\AJ%  is  converted  into  lanhitd — are  the  only  ones  which 
are  found  to  be  fully  treated  in  all  the  Pr&ti9&khyas ;  although  none  of 
the  treatises  confines  itself  to  them  alone.  Thus,  our  own  work  gives 
in  its  fourth  chapter  the  rules  for  the  construction  of  the  pada-teTi 
itself,  as  does  also  the  YAjasaneyi  Pr&ti^&khya ;  and  likewise,  in  the 
final  section  of  that  chapter  (which  is,  however,  evidently  a  later  ap- 
pendix to  the  work),  a  brief  statement  of  the  method  of  forming  the 
itramo-text,  of  which  it  has  also  taken  account  in  more  than  one  of  the 
rules  of  its  earlier  portions :  and  the  Pr&ti^&khyas  of  the  Rik  and  the 
y&jasaneyi  have  corresponding  sections.  Nor  are  the  instances  infre- 
quent in  which  it  more  or  less  arbitrarily  oversteps  the  limits  it  has 
marked  out  for  itself  and  deals  with  matters  which  lie  properly  beyond 
its  scope,  as  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  notes.  A  summary  exhibition  of 
these  irregularities,  and  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  other  Pr&ti^ 
khyas,  will  be  presented  in  an  additional  note. 

As  the  Pr&ti^&khya  deals  with  words  chiefly  as  phonetic  combina- 
tions, and  not  as  significant  parts  of  speech  (as  Worter,  *'  vocables,'  not 
Wartif  ^  words  ^),  tneir  grammatical  character  is  unessential,  and  the 
distinction  of  the  four  classes  made  in  the  rule  is  rather  gratuitous : 
the  names  of  the  classes  do  not  often  occur  in  the  sequel,  aluiough  our 
treatise  is  notably  more  free  than  any  other  of  its  class  in  availing  itself 
of  grammatical  distinctions  in  the  statement  of  its  rules.  For  a  fuller 
exhibition  of  the  fourfold  classification  of  words  as  parts  of  speech,  see 
Rik  Pr.  xii.  6-9,  and  VAj.  Pr.  viii.  62-67, 

In  illustration  of  the  term  9andhya^  the  commentator  says :  "  words 
that  end  thus  and  thus  take  such  and  such  forms  before  words  that 
begin  so  and  so."  To  illustrate  padya^  he  cites  rule  8,  below — a  by  no 
means  well-chosen  example.  To  show  how  it  is  that  the  treatise  has  to 
do  only  with  the  qualities  of  words  as  exhibited  in  sanhitA  and  padiLf 
he  cites  an  instance  of  what  must  be  done  by  a  general  grammarian  in 
explanation  of  a  derivative  form,  as  follows:  tandhyapadyAv  iti  kim 
artham :  lidham  iiy  aira  ho-dha-tvam :  paracaturthatvam :  (MS./Ni<iaca^) 
ihtund-ifhtii^tvafn  :  dko-dhe-lopo  dtrghatvam  iti  vdiydkaranena  vakiavy- 
am:  ^why  is  it  said  ''the  qualities  in  sanhitA  and  pada^f  Because 
the  genend  grammarian  must  say,  in  explanation  of  Itdhoj  "  here  ap- 
plies the  rule  ho  dhah  (P&n.  viii.  2.  31),  that  for  the  change  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter  into  its  aspirated  sonant,  the  rule  sktund  shtuh  (P&n.  viiL 
4.  41),  the  rule  dho  dhe  lopah  (P&n.  viii.  3. 13),  and  that  for  the  length- 
ening of  the  vowel" '  Tbese  rules  teach  the  formation  of  the  partici- 
ple lidha  from  the  root  lih^  through  the  following  series  of  changes : 
iih-iOj  lidh-ta,  lidhrdha,  lidh-dha,  li-dhOf  Itdka;  and  they  are  for  the 
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most  {Murt  taken  directly  from  PAnini,  or  at  least  correspond  precisely 
witk  his  rules;  only,  in  the  second  case,  paraeaturthalvam  takes  the 
place  of  P&n.  viii.  2. 40,  jhashoi  taihor  dho  '  dhdh  ;  and,  in  the  last  case, 
d^ghcUvam  stands  for  dhralape  p&rvasya  dirgho  '  nah  (P&n.  vi.  8.  1 1 1). 
Whether  the  commentator  thus  deviates  arbitrarily  or  through  careless* 
neas  from  the  letter  of  the  great  grammarian's  rales,  or  whether  he  cites 
from  some  other  aathority,  anterior  to  or  independent  of  F&nini,  and 
with  whom  the  latter  agrees  only  in  part,  is  a  question  of  which  the 
solution  need  not  be  attempted  here :  while  the  former  supposition  may 
^pear  the  more  probable,  the  other,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge respecting  tne  relations  between  P&nini  and  the  Pr&ti^&khyas  and 
their  commentators,  is  not  to  be  summarily  rejected  as  impossible. 

^^ft%f^^  &HNNIU  fTFn^iit^a 

2.  Farther,  that  respecting  which  general  grammar  •Hows 
diversity  of  usage  is  made  subject  of  treatment,  to  the  effect  of 
determining  the  usage  in  this  qSJchd. 

This  is  a  broadly  periphrastic  translation  of  the  rule,  which  reads  more 
literally:  ^'<thus  and  thus  it  is  here" — ^to  this  effect,  also,  that  which 
is  allowed  to  be  diversely  treated  in  the  general  language  (is  made  the 
subject  of  the  rules  of  the  treatise).'  The  commentator's  exposition  is 
as  roUows :  evam  iha  Hi  ca :  asydm  pdkhdydm  tat  prdtijflam  manyanU : 
foro  '  nundsike  *  nundsiko  v€  Ui  vihhdshdprdptam  sdmdnye :  htm  9Am^ 
nyait»:  vgdkaranam:  vakshyati:  uitam&  uttameshv  iti:  '^'thus  it  is 
here  r"  in  these  words  also :  i.  e^  in  this  fdkhd  they  regard  this  as 
matter  of  precept :  by  the  rule  (P^nu  viiL  4.  46)  **  the  letters  from  y  to 
i  may  or  may  not  be  made  nasal  before  a  nasal,"  a  choice  of  usage  is 
allowed  in  general  grammar — idmdnya  means  vydkarana^  *  grammar' — 
but  the  Priti^&khya  is  goinff  to  say  Hi.  6)  ^  mutes  other  than  nasals 
become  nasals  before  nasals." '  The  rule  is  somewhat  obscure  and  dif- 
ficult of  construction,  and  the  commentary  not  unequivocal,  substitut- 
ing, as  before,  an  illustration  in  place  of  a  real  exposition  of  its  meaning, 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  fairly  rendered  by  the  translation  above 
given.  Muller,  having  occasion  to  refer  to  it,  gives  it  somewhat  differ- 
entty,  as  follows  (p.  xii) :  ^  what  by  the  grammatical  text  books  is  left 
free,  that  is  here  thus  and  thus :  so  says  the  Priitiglikhya."  But  this 
leaves  the  ea  unexplained,  and  supposes  the  Hi  to  be  in  another  place, 
making  the  rule  to  read  rather  evam  iha  vibhdehdprdptam  idmdnya  id; 
nor  does  it  accord  with  the  commentator's  exposition.  It  seems  necea- 
aaiy,  in  order  to  account  for  the  ea,  to  bring  down  prdtijfUxm  as  general 
predicate  from  the  preceding  rule;  and  the  iti  must  be  understood  as 
pointing  out  that  the  Pr&ti^khya  says  evam  iha^  ^so  and  so  is  proper 
here,'  respecting  any  matter  which  the  rules  of  grammar  leave  doubtful 

The  rule  is  properly  neither  an  addition  to,  nor  a  limitation  o^  the 
one  which  precedes  it,  but  rather  a  specification  of  a  particularly  im- 
portant matter  among  those  included  in  the  other ;  for  the  Priti^ikhva 
doea  not  overstep  the  limits  of  its  subject  as  already  laid  down,  in  order 
to  determine  points  of  derivation,  form,  etc.,  which  general  grammar 
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may  have  left  ansettlcd ;  oor  does  it  restrict  itself  within  those  limits 
to  matters  respecting  which  general  usage  is  allowed  to  vary :  it  does 
not  at  all  imply  or  base  itself  upon  the  general  science  of  grammar  and 
its  text  book,  but  is  an  independent  and  a  complete  treatise  as  r^arda 
its  own  subject 

Of  which  ftkhA  of  the  AtharvarVeda  this  work  is  the  Pr&ti^&khya, 
it  gives  us  itself  no  information  whatever,  nor  does  it  even  let  ns  know 
that  it  belongs  to  the  Atharvan.  The  name  by  which  it  is  called,  how* 
ever,  leads  us  to  snppose  that  it  was  produced  in  the  school  of  the  Qdur 
nakds,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Caranavytiha  among  those  of  the 
Atharvan  (see  Weber^s  Indische  Stndien,  iii.  277-8).  Its  reUtion  to 
the  only  text  of  the  Atharvan  known  to  be  now  in  existence  will  be 
made  the  subject  of  an  additional  note. 

8.  A  letter  capable  of  oocarring  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  called 
padya. 

This  is  simply  a  definition  of  the  term  padya^  which,  in  this  sense,  is 
peculiar  to  the  present  treatise ;  it  is  not  found  at  all  in  either  of  the 
Yajur-Yeda  Pr&ti^&khyas,  or  in  P&nini,  and  in  the  Rik  Pr&ti^khya  it 
means  *'  member  of  a  compound  word/  The  term  signifies,  by  its  ety- 
mology, 'belonging  to  a  padc^  or  disjoined  word'  (in  the  technical 
sense),  and  it  is  evidently  applied  specifically  to  the  last  letter  of  such  a 
word  as  being  the  one  whicn  is  most  especially  affected  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  9anhii&  into  pada. 

As  instances,  the  commentary  cites  a  series  of  four  words,  ending 
respectively  in  guttural,  lingual,  dental,  and  labial  mutes,  which  he  gives 
also  repeatedly  under  other  rules ;  viz.  godhuk  (p.  go-dhuk :  e.  g.  viL 
73.  6),  virAt  (p.  vi-r&t :  e.  g.  viii.  9.  8),  drihat  (ii.  31.  1),  triddup  (p. 
iri'Stup :  e.  g.  viii.  9.  20). 

4.  Any  vowel,  excepting  ?,  may  occur  as  final. 

The  Rik  Pr&ti9li.khya  treats  of  possible  final  letters  in  zii.  1,  and  ex- 
cepts the  long  f -vowel,  as  well  as  Z,  from  their  number.  The  latter  is 
also  excluded  by  the  introductoiy  verse  9  to  the  first  chapter,  as  given 
by  MUller  (p.  x).  The  Y&jasaneyi  Prflti^&khya  also  pays  attention  to 
the  same  subject,  in  i.  85-89,  and  its  rule  respecting  the  vowels  (i.  87) 
precisely  agrees  with  ours.  It  farther  specifies,  however  (i.  88),  that  r 
IS  found  only  at  the  end  of  the  first  member  of  a  compound,  which 
is  equally  true  as  regards  the  Atharvan  text 

The  illustrations  brought  forward  by  the  commentator  are  hrahma 
(e.  g.  i.  19.  4),  fdld  (ix.  8. 17),  nild  (not  found  in  AY.),  dadM  (in  dadki- 
-vdn,  xviii.  4.  17),  kumdrt  (x.  8.  27),  madku  (e.  g.  i.  34.  2),  ^yk  (only 
in  indravdy^^^  iii.  20.  6),  kart^  (no  such  case  in  AY.,  nor  any  case  of 
this  word  as  member  of  a  compound :  take  instead  piir-hkihy  e.  ff.  vi. 
63.  8 ;  pitr-lokam^  xviii.  4.  64),  cakskaU  (e.  g.  iz.  10.  26),  asydi  (e.  g. 
il  36.  1),  vdyo  (e.  g.  ii.  20.  1),  tdu  (e.  g.  iiL  24.  7). 
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6.  Also  I  and  visarjaniya. 

The  instances  given  by  the  commentator  are  IM  (e.  g.  i.  3.  1),  and 
wrfuhdk  (e.  g.  ir.  7.  5).  The  word  6d/,  an  onomatopoetic  ezclamatioi)| 
is  the  only  one  in  the  Atharvan  ending  in  /—excepting  the  similar 
words  ftd  and  phal^  in  xx.  135.  2,  3,  a  part  of  the  text  of  which  onr 
treatise  takes  no  account  Both  the  other  Prttti^^khyas  (R.  Pr.  xii.  1 ; 
V.  Pr.  i.  86)  omit  I  from  the  number  of  possible  finals,  no  word  in 
their  texts,  apparently,  ending  with  it 

6.  Of  the  mutes,  the  first  and  last  of  each  series. 

That  is  to  say,  the  unaspirated  sords  and  the  nasals,  or  k^  t,  i^p^  and 
11,11,  n,  m;  c  and  A  being  excepted  by  the  next  following  rule.  In 
■pMJdng  of  the  mntes,  our  treatise  follows  the  same  method  with  that 
of  the  other  Priti94khyas,  calling  the  surd,  the  surd  aspirate,  the  sonant» 
the  sonant  aspirate,  and  the  nasal,  of  each  series  or  varga^  the  '^  first,'* 
••second,"  "  thiid,"  "  fourth,"  and  **  last"  of  that  series  respectively.  The 
VAj.  Pr.  alone  also  calls  the  nasal  by  the  name  •^  fifth." 

The  commentator  gives  no  instances  under  this  rule :  they  may  be 
added,  as  follows :  pratyak  ^e.  g.  iv.  18.  2),  va$hat  (e.  g.  I  11.  \\  yai 
(e.  g.  L  2.  8),  iri-^tup  (e.  g.  viiL  9.  20) ;  arvdii  (e.  g.  iii  2.  8),  hrakman' 
«mK«i  (vi  108.  2),  amnAn  (e.  g.  i.  1.  4\  U$hAm  (e.g.  L  1.  1).  The 
gnttoral  nasal,  fi,  appears  only  as  final  of  masculine  nominatives  singular 
of  derivatives  of  the  root  afle;  the  lingual,  n,  only  in  a  few  instances, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  member  of  a  compound,  where,  by  a  specific 
rale  (iv.  99),  it  is  left  in  the  pada  in  its  sanhiid  form  (the  YAj.  Pr.  [i.  88] 
expressly  notices  this  as  true  of  its  text) :  t  is  found  almost  only  aa 
euphonic  substitute  of  a  final  c,  j^  sh,  or  p  (vit-bhyah^  iii.  8.  8 :  in  the 
onomato  poetic  phot  [iv.  18.  8],  it  doubtless  stands  for  either  shore; 
htU  [xiii  2.  29],  the  only  other  like  case,  is  doubtful) :  k  and  p  are  alao 
eomparatively  rare,  and  especially  the  latter. 

Toe  y4j.  Pr.  (L  86)  gives  the  same  rule,  comprising  with  it  also  the 
one  here  next  following.  The  Rik  Pr.  (xii.  1)  forbids  only  to  the  aspi- 
ntea  a  place  as  finals;  but  the  phonetic  rules  of  its  fourth  chapter 
imply  the  occurrence  only  of  sards  at  the  end  of  a  wcvd :  see  the  note 
to  role  8,  below. 

7.  Ezoepting  the  palatal  series. 

Tbe  commentator  mentions  all  the  palatal  mutes,  c,  eh^Lpi^  it,  as  ez- 
daded  from  the  final  position  b^  this  rule ;  but  it  properly  applies  only 
to  c  and  II,  the  others  being  disposed  of  already  by  rule  6.  The  VAj. 
Pr.  fi.  85)  specifies  c  and  ft :  the  Rik  Pr.  (xii.  1)  qieaki^  like  our  nde^ 
of  tae  wbole  class. 

VOL.  VII.  44 
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It  does  not  beloDg  to  tbe  Pr&t]9£ikh^a»  of  course,  to  explaxn  into  irluit 
an  original  palatal  is  converted  when  it  would  occur  as  a  final 

a[fTr:  II  t;  ii 

8.  That  the  words  thus  declared  to  end  in  first  mutes  end 
rather  in  thirds  is  ^^unaka's  precept,  but  not  autharized  usage. 

That  is  to  say,  ^^unaka  prescribes  that  those  words  which,  as  noted 
in  rule  6  above,  and  as  inaplied  throughout  the  rest  of  the  treatise,  have 
for  their  final  letters  the  unaspirated  surd,  must  be  pronounced  with  the 
unaspirated  sonant  instead :  but,  although  the  sage  to  whom  the  treatise 
is  ascribed,  or  from  whom  the  school  to  which  it  belongs  derives  its 
name,  is  iJius  honored  by  the  citation  of  his  opinion,  the  binding  au- 
thority of  the  latter  is  denied.  With  regard  to  the  question  whether 
a  final  mute  is  surd  or  sonant,  opinions  seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
divided  amonff  the  Hindu  grammarians.  P&nini  (viii.  4.  56)  does  not 
decide  the  point,  but  permits  either  pronunciation.  The  Rik  Pr.  (i.  3, 
r.  15,  16,  xvi,  xvii)  cites  6&rgya  as  holding  the  sonant  utterance,  and 
9&kat4yana  the  surd :  it  itself  declares  itself  for  neither,  and  at  another 
tolace  (xii.  1),  iets  already  noted,  treats  both  surd  and  sonant  as  allowable : 
its  phonetic  rules,  however  (iv.  1),  being  constructed  to  apply  only  to 
the  surd  final.  If  the  Rik  Pr.  were  actually,  as  it  claims  to  14,  the  work 
of  ^^unaka,  the  rule  of  our  treatise  now  under  consideration  would  lead 
us  to  expect  it  to  favor  unequivocally  the  sonant  pronunciation.  The 
Y&j.  Pr.,  as  we  have  seen  above  (under  r.  6),  teaches  the  surd  pronun- 
ciation. The  T&itt  Pr.,  liberal  as  it  usually  is  in  citing  the  varying  opin- 
ions of  the  grammarians  on  controverted  topics,  takes  no  notice  what- 
ever of  this  point ;  but  its  rules  (viii.  1  etc.),  like  those  of  all  the  other 
treatises,  imply  that  the  final  mute,  if  not  nasal,  is  surd. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  sound  which  a  sonant  mute  assumed 
when  final  in  Sanskrit  (for  that  an  original  surd,  when  final,  should 
have  tended  to  take  on  a  sonant  character  is  very  hard  to  believe) 
wavered  somewhat  upon  the  limit  between  a  surd  and  a  sonant  pronun- 
ciation :  but  that  it  verged  decidedly  upon  the  surd  is  indicated  by  the 
great  preponderance  of  authority  upon  that  side,  and  by  the  unanimous 
employment  of  the  surd  in  the  written  literature. 

In  his  exposition  of  this  rule,  the  commentator  first  gpves  a  bald 
paraphrase  of  it:  prathamdntdni  pad&ni  trHydntdni  Ui  pdunakasyd 
^edryaaya  pratijfldnam  bkavati:  na  tu  vrttih;  adding  as  instances  tibe 
words  already  given  (see  under  r.  8),  godkuk^  virdt^  drshat,  trishtup; 
he  then,  without  any  pre&ce,  cites  two  or  three  lines  from  his  metrical 
authority,  which  need  a  good  deal  of  emendation  to  be  brought  into  a 
transUtable  shape,  but  of  which  the  meaning  appears  to  be  nearly  as 
follows :  '*  mutes  other  than  nasals,  standing  in  pausa^  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  firsts :  a  word  ending  in  a  first  may  be  considered  as  ending 
in  a  third,  but  must  in  no  case  be  actually  so  read  (compare  XJvata  to. 
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R  Pr.  ill.  S,  r.  13,  cc),  owing  to  the  non-exhibition  of  anthoritative  nsage 
in  its  favor"  (MS.  mdvas^MAnik&n  tparp&n  pady&n  \Ady6nf\  onanunA' 
nkdn:  prathanidn  trtiydn  [prathamdntam  trttydntanf]  mdydt  na  tu 
pathet  kva  cit :  vrtter  enaHuaarfonAi), 

5rRR?i5r  ^ \\h\ 

9.  Alao  adhtspar^m. 

The  meaning  and  scope  of  this  rale  are  exceedingly  obscure,  and  the 
commentator  so  signally  fails  to  throw  any  light  upon  it,  that  we  can 
hardly  help  concluding  that  he  did  not  nuderstand  it  himsell  His  ex- 
position, without  any  amendment,  is  as  follows :  adhisparpa  ca  pruHjflA 
Ij&din  md  ^vadtdn  fparpdn  padydn  anundiikdn :  i^Hydn  paunakamatdtl 
nam  bkavati :  na  nu  vritik:  Jdmcdhifparfd  nama :  vakskyati :  ytJkdrav^ 
vakdrayor  lepavrtUr  adhisparfom  pdkatdyanasya ..,*  I  have  to  thank 
Pro€  Weber  for  the  highly  probable  suggestion,  made  in  a  private  com- 
munication, that  the  words  jddtn  to  matdt,  or  those  enclosed  in  brack- 
ets, have  strayed  into  the  commentary,  out  of  place;  so  that  the  true 
reading  is  ndkisparfom  ca  prat^fldnam  hhavah :  na  tu  vrttih :  *  adhi9' 
parpam  also  is  a  dktum  of  ^4unaka,  but  not  authoritative  usage.'  The 
interpolated  words  form  part  of  a  verse,  and  are  apparently  identical  or 
akin  in  signification  with  the  verses  cited  under  the  preceding  rule :  a 
restatement  of  the  same  thing,  in  slightly  dilfferent  terms,  and  so,  we 
may  conclude,  by  a  different  authority.  To  explain  what  adkiiparpa 
means  here,  the  commentator  simply  cites  rule  ii.  24,  in  which  the  same 
word  occurs  acain :  a  rule  which  informs  us  of  the  opinion  of  ^^katll- 
jana,  that  final  y  and  v,  the  result  of  euphonic  processes,  are  not  omitted 
altogether,  but  imperfectly  uttered  as  regards  the  contact  (adhisparfam)^ 
the  tongue  and  lips,  in  their  pronunciation,  not  making  the  partial  con- 
tact (i.  80)  which  is  characteristic  of  the  semivowels.  But  how  can  the 
nse  of  adhisparfam  in  that  rule,  as  an  adverb,  give  a  hint  of  its  mean* 
ing  here,  where  it  seems  to  be  treated  as  a  noun  ?  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  taken  as  the  name  of  that  peculiar  utterance  of  y  and  v, 
and  that  our  rule  means  to  say  that  the  mode  of  utterance  in  question 
is  also  a  teaching  of  Q&unaka,  but  not  authoritative?  This  is  scarcely 
credible :  it  does  not  appear  hereafter  that  9^unaka  had  anything  to  do 
with  that  utterance,  which  is  sufficiently  put  down  by  the  positive  rules 
of  the  treatise  against  it,  nor  would  its  mention  here,  in  a  passage 
treating  of  padyas^  be  otherwise  than  impertinent  Or  is  adhisparfa 
to  be  interpreted  as  the  name  of  a  slighted  or  imperfect  utterance,  and 
did  G4unaka  teach  such  an  utterance  as  belonging  to  a  final  mute, 
which  wavered,  as  it  were,  between  sonant  and  sura  ?  This  appears 
somewhat  more  plausible,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  be  accepted  as  at  all 
satisfactory :  there  is  no  question  of  a  difference  of  contact  of  the 

*  Here,  ss  also  in  the  citation  of  the  role  ii.  5,  under  rule  2  above,  the  whole 
■eries  of  illustrative  citations  from  the  Atharvan  text,  as  ffiven  bj  the  eommentary 
inider  the  rales  themselves,  are  rehearsed :  I  have  omitted  them  as  saperflnoos. 
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oigant  {ifarffi)  in  such  a  case,  and  it  it  one  to  which  ihe  prescriptioii 
of  iMdMhdoM  (L  45)  applies.* 

10.  The  second  and  fourth  of  each  aeries  are  aspirate& 

The  term  ^kman^  literallj  'heat,  hot  vapor,  steam,'  is  in  the  gram- 
matical language  applied  to  designate  all  tnose  sounds  which  are  pro- 
duced hy  a  rush  of  unintonated  hreath  through  an  open  position  of 
the  mouth  organs,  or  whose  utterance  has  a  certain  similarity  to  the 
escape  of  steam  through  a  pipe :  they  are  the  sibilants  and  aspirationa 
or  breathings  (see  below,  181).  In  the  term  «oiAi9iafs  *  aspirat^  mute,* 
and  in  its  correlative  mUiihmanj  'unaspirated  mute'  (i.  94),  itakman  is 
to  be  understood  not  in  this  specific  sense,  but  in  that  of  *  rush  of  air, 
expulsion  of  unintonated  breath.'  To  this  rule  correspond  Rik  Pr.  i.  8 
(r.  13,  ziv)  and  VAj.  Pr.  i.  64,  the  latter  being  also  verbally  coincident 
with  it  The  Ttiitt  Pr.  has  nothing  analogous,  and  does  not  employ 
the  terms  tot&man  and  aniUhman. 

The  comtnentator  merely  adds  the  list  of  surd  and  sonant  aspirates 
to  his  paraphrase  of  the  rule,  citing  no  examples.  For  the  sonant  pala- 
tal aspirate,  jh^  the  Atharvan  text  affords  no  example.  He  next  cites 
a  verse  from  his  metrical  authority :  muih/indiT  iUk$niMuk  jfi^kiAi  trttydh 
prathamAp  ea  yi:  caturthdp  ca  dviiiyAf  oa  tampadyonia  Hi  tikitik; 
'  thirds  and  firsts,  when  closely  combined  with  flatut  of  position  corres* 
ponding  to  their  own,  become  fourths  and  seconds :  that  is  the  way.* 
The  most  natural  rendering  of  aasthdndir  tUhmahhih  would  be  *  with 
their  corresponding  itshmam  or  spirants ;'  but  this  is  hardly  to  be  toler* 
ated,  since  it  would  give  us,  for  example,  t»  and  ds,  instead  of  ik  and  dh^ 
as  the  dental  aspirates.  This  view  is  distinctly  put  forth,  however,  as 
regards  the  surd  aspirates,  by  another  authority  which  the  commentator 
proceeds  to  cite  at  considerable  length :  the  first  portion,  which  alone 
bears  upon  the  subject  of  our  rule,  is  as  follows :  "  another  has  said, 
*  the  fourths  are  formed  with  A :'"  (now  begin  the  ploha)  *'  some  know* 
ing  ones  have  said  that  there  are  five  '  first'  mutes ;  of  these,  by  the  suc- 
cessive accretion  of  secondary  qualities  {guna\  there  takes  place  a  con- 
version into  others.  They  are  known  as  *  seconds'  when  combined  with 
the  qualities  oi  jihvAmMiya^  f,  sh,  «,  and  upadhmdniytu  The  same, 
when  uttered  with  intonation,  are  known  as  *  thirds :'  and  these,  with 
the  second  spirant,  are  known  as  *  fourths.'  When  the  'firsts'  are  pro- 
nounced witn  intonation,  and  through  the  nose,  they  are  called  *  fifth' 
mutes.  Thus  are  noted  the  qualities  of  the  letters.''  The  remaining 
verses  of  the  quoted  passage  treat  of  the  combination  and  doubling  5 
consonants,  and  I  am  unable  in  all  points  to  restore  and  translate  them. 

*  1  add  Wsber^s  conjecture:  "poesiUy — *ae  regards  cootaei  also'  the  view  of 
i^Aunaka  it  only  a  mratijfidnamf  sod  not  vrtti ;  that  is,  when  the  padym  enter  into 
•oiidAt,  they  are  to  be  converted  into  t^iy<u  before  nseali  (e.g.  tadm»,  not  tarn  me)\ 
but  this  is  only  prot^adfuim,  not  vfttiP  I  csnnot  regard  thU  ■•  the  trae  exphuia- 
tioo,  liDoe  we  have  no  doctrine  of  9AanakaX  to  the  effect  implied,  anywhere  stated 
and  since  qMrya  ii  not,  so  lur  as  I  am  awara,  aver  used  of  the  contact  or  i 


renoa  of  one  sonnd  with  another. 
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3fRT  iljHlR5|*|5  imil 

11.  The  last  in  each  series  is  nasal. 

The  term  anundMka  in  this  treatise  means  simply  <  uttered  thronffh 
the  nose,'  and  is  applied  to  any  sound  in  the  production  of  which  the 
nose  bears  a  part :  see  rule  27,  below.  In  ii.  85,  it  is  used  of  the  / 
into  which  a  nasal  is  converted  before  an  I :  in  all  other  cases  of  its 
occurrence,  it  designates  a  nasalized  yowel,  or  what  is  ordinarily  known 
as  the  independent  and  necessary  anuwdra.  Our  treatise  stands  alone 
among  the  rr&ti^khyas  in  ignoring  any  such  constituent  of  the  alpha- 
bet as  the  antwvdra,  acknowledging  only  nasal  consonants  and  nasal 
▼owels.  For  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  teachings  of  the  other 
treatises  respecting  nasal  sounds,  see  Roth,  Zur  Litteratur  und  Geschichte 
des  Weda,  pp.  68-83. 

The  Rik  Pr.  (i.  3,  r.  14,  xv)  and  VAj.  Pr.  (i.  89)  describe  the  nasal 
Bintea  as  onunAiika;  as  does  also  the  Tiiitt  Pr.  (ii.  80),  including  widi 
them  the  amuv&ra. 

12.  In  the  surd  consonants,  the  emission  is  breath ; 

18.  In  the  sonant  consonants  and  the  vowels,  it  is  sound. 

In  this  case  and  the  one  next  following,  two  or  three  rules  are  stated 
and  explained  together  by  the  commentator ;  that  the  division  and  enu- 
meration is  to  be  made  as  here  given,  is  attested  by  the  statement  at 
the  close  of  the  section  respecting  the  number  of  rules  contained  in  it. 

The  Prliti^&khya  here  lays  down  with  entire  correctness  the  distinc- 
tion between  surd  and  sonant  sounds,  which  consists  in  the  different 
nature  of  the  material  furnished  in  the  two  classes  to  the  mouth  organs 
by  the  lungs  and  throat :  in  the  one  class  it  is  mere  breath,  simple  un- 
intonated  air ;  in  the  other  class,  it  is  breath  made  sonant  by  the  vocal 
chords  on  its  passage  through  the  throat,  and  thus  converted  into  sound. 
The  same  thing  is  taught  by  two  of  the  other  treatises :  see  Rik  Pr. 
xiii.  2  (c  4,  5),  and  T&itt  Pr.  ii  8, 10 :  the  VAj.  Pr.  gives  no  corres- 
ponding definition,  nor  does  it  use  the  terms  aghoiha  and  gho$ka9ant^ 
but  adopts  instead  of  them  the  arbitrary  and  meaningless  designations 
jit  and  mud  for  the  surds,  dhi  for  the  sonants  (i.  60-53).  No  one  of 
the  treatisee  confuses  itself  with  that  false  distinction  of  ''hard"  or 
"strong,'*  and  "soft"  or  "  weak,**  which  has  been  the  bane  of  so  much 
of  our  modem  phonology. 

The  word  onupradAna  means  'a  giving  along  forth,  a  continuous 
emission,'  and  hence,  ^that  which  is  given  foith,  emitted  material:' 
compare  T&itt  Pr.  xxiii.  2,  where  anupraddna,  'emitted  material/  is 
mentioned  first  among  the  circumstances  which  deteimine  the  distinc* 
tive  character  of  a  sound.  The  Rik  Pr.  (xiiL  2)  uses  instead  prak^U^ 
'materialJ 

Our  conmientator  gives  the  fiill  list  of  the  sonant  letters :  the  vowels 
in  their  three  forms,  short,  long^  and  protracted  {pluta)^  the  sonant 
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mutes,  the  semiyowels,  A,  and,  by  way  of  examples  of  the  sonant  yamoM 

Ssee  below,  L  99),  those  of  g  and  gh.  ^  He  tnen  cites  again  a  verse 
rom  his  metrical  authority,  as  follows :  vyafljanam  ghoshavaticakjfiam 
antasthd  hah  parAu  yamdu:  trayas  trayap  ca  vargdntyA  €igho9hah 
peiha  ucyate;  Uhe  consonants  termed  sonant  are  the  semivowels,  k^ 
the  two  latter  yama$j  and  the  three  last  of  each  class  of  mutes :  the 
rest  are  called  surd.'  There  is  one  striking  anomaly  in  this  classifi* 
cation ;  namely,  the  inclusion  among  the  sonants  of  A,  which  in  our 
pronunciation  is  a  surd  of  surds.  The  Sanskrit  A  is,  as  is  well  known, 
the  etymological  descendant,  in  almost  all  cases,  of  a  guttural  sonant 
aspirate,  gh:  are  we  then  to  assume  that  it  retained,  down  to  the 
time  of  establishment  of  the  phonetic  system  of  the  language,  some- 
thing of  its  sonant  guttural  pronunciation,  and  was  rather  an  Arabic 
gh(Un  than  our  simple  aspiration?  or  would  it  be  allowable  to  sup* 
pose  that,  while  in  actual  utterance  a  pure  A,  it  was  yet  able,  by  a 
reminiscence  of  its  former  value,  to  exercise  the  phonetic  influence  of 
a  sonant  letter  I  The  question  is  not  an  easy  one  to  decide ;  for,  while 
the  latter  supposition  is  of  doubtful  admissibility,  it  is  equally  hard  to 
see  how  the  A  should  have  retained  any  sonancy  without  retaining  at 
the  same  time  more  of  a  guttural  character  than  it  manifests  in  ita 
euphonic  combinations.  Tne  Fr&ti^&khya  which  treats  most  fully  of 
the  A  is  that  belonging  to  the  T&ittirlya  Sanhit& :  we  read  there  (ii.  4-6) 
that,  while  sound  is  produced  in  a  closed  throat,  and  simple  breath  in 
an  open  one,  the  A-tone  is  uttered  in  an  intermediate  condition ;  and 
(ii.  9J  that  this  A-tone  is  the  emitted  material  in  the  consonant  A,  and 
in  ^murth"  mutes,  or  sonant  aspirates.  I  confess  myself  unable  to 
derive  any  distinct  idea  from  this  description,  knowing  no  intermedi- 
ate utterance  between  breath  and  sound,  excepting  the  stridulous  tone 
of  the  loud  whisper,  which  I  cannot  bring  into  any  connection  witli 
an  A.  The  Rik  rr,  (xiii.  2,  r.  6)  declares  both  breath  and  sound  to  be 
present  in  the  sonant  aspirates  and  in  A,  which  could  not  possibly  be 
true  of  the  latter,  unless  it  were  composed,  like  the  Ibnner,  of  two 
separate  parts,  a  sonant  and  a  surd :  and  this  is  impossible.  The  TAitt 
Pr.,  in  another  place  (ii.  46,  47),  after  defining  A  as  a  throat  sound, 
adds  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  it  is  uttered  in  the  same  position  of 
the  organs  with  the  following  vowel ;  which  ao  accurately  describes  the 
mode  of  pronunciation  of  our  own  A  that  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as 
an  important  indication  that  the  Sanskrit  A  also  was  a  pure  surd  aspi- 
ration. 

14.  In  a  given  key,  a  syllable  uttered  in  a  high  tone  is  called 
acute; 

15.  One  uttered  in  a  low  tone  is  called  graye ; 

>  MS.  mf,  so  that,  bat  for  the  fbUowing  Terae,  it  would  be  veiy  doubtful  what 
Iras  laeaikt 
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16.  One  carried  from  the  high  to  the  low  tone  is  called  cir- 
cumflex. 

The  word  samdnayame  signifies  literally  '  on  the  same  pitch :'  yama 
has  this  sense  once  in  the  Kik  Pr.  (xiiL  17),  and  several  times  in  the 
T&itt  Pr.  (xv.  9,  xix.  3,  etc).  The  specification  which  it  convejs  is 
omitted  in  all  the  other  treatises,  probably  as  beinff  too  obvions  to  re- 
quire statement.  The  meaning  evidently  is  that  Sie  acute  and  grave 
pronunciations  are  bound  to  no  absolute  or  fixed  tones,  bat  that,  wher- 
ever one's  voice  is  pitched,  a  higher  tone  of  utterance  gives  the  acute, 
a  lower  the  grave.  Our  treatise,  the  Vftj.  Pr.  (i.  108, 109),  the  TkMi. 
Pr.  (L  88,  3^,  and  PiLnini  (i.  2.  29,  30)  precisely  accord  in  their  de- 
scription of  tne  uddtia  and  anuddtta  accents:  the  Rik  Pr.  (iii.  1)  tries 
to  be  more  profound,  describing  the  cause  rather  than  the  nature  of 
their  difference,  and  succeeds  in  being  obscure :  its  definition  of  them, 
as  spoken  ^  with  tension  and  relaxation  respectively,"  would  teach  us 
little  about  them  but  for  the  help  of  the  other  authorities.  As  regards 
the  svarita^  the  definitions  virtually  correspond,  though  different  in 
form  :  the  TkxtL  Pr.  (i.  40)  and  P&nini  call  it  a  tamdhdra^  or  *  combi- 
nation,* of  the  other  two;  the  Y&j.  Pr.  (i.  110)  says  that  a  syllable  pos- 
sessing both  the  other  tones  is  $varita  ;  the  Rik  Pr.  (iii.  2),  that  a  sylla- 
ble is  tvarUa  into  which  the  two  other  tones  enter  tc^ther.  The  term 
dJcMhiptOj  used  in  the  definition  of  our  treatise,  is  difficult  of  explanation. 
It  corresponds  with  the  term  dkshepa,  by  which  in  the  Rik  Pr.  (iii.  1) 
the  accent  in  Question  is  characterized,  and  which  Regnier  translates 
^addition,"  Mililer  '^a  clinging  to,  continuance,  persistence  (ankalten)^ 
and  Roth  (Preface  to  Nirukta,  p.  Ivii)  nearly  the  same  {aushalten,  *  per- 
sistence, perseverance');  while  Weber  (p.  138)  renders  our  dkthiptam 
^slurred,  drawled  (lyesehleift)."  Regnier*s  translation  is  supported  by 
(he  analoffy  of  the  corresponding  expressions  in  the  other  treatises,  nor 
would  it  imply  too  great  an  ellipsis  in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands 
in  his  text ;  but  to  understand  the  participle  here  in  a  corresponding 
sense,  as  meaning  ^  exhibiting  the  addition  of  the  other  two  to  eacn 
other,'  could  hardly  be  tolerated.  TTvato's  conmientary  explains  dkshi' 
pa  by  tiryaggamanoy  which  would  admit  of  beinr  rendered  *a  passing 
through,  or  across,  from  one  to  the  other;*  and  I  have  accordingly 
translated  dkahipta  as  having  the  sense  of  Hbrown,  transferred,  or  car- 
ried from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  already  mentioned.' 

The  words  uddtta  and  anuddtta  mean  literally  ^elevated'  and  ^not 
elevated' — ^that  is  to  say,  above  the  average  pitch  of  the  voice.  Sva- 
riia  is  more  difficult  to  understand,  and  has  received  many  d^erent 
explanations,  none  of  which  has  been  satisfSsu^torily  established.  I  have 
myself  formerly  (Joum.  Am.  Or.  Soc,  v.  204)  ventured  the  sngeestion 
that  it  might  come  from  tfvaroj  *  vowel,'  and  mean  '  vocalized,  exhibiting 
a  conversion  of  semivowel  into  vowel,'  as  would  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  the  full  enunciation  of  the  double  tone,  in  the  fi^reat  majority  of  the 
syllables  which  exhibit  it :  but  1  am  far  from  confident  that  this  is  the 
true  explanation.  The  accent  is  once  called  in  the  Tkitt  Pr.  (xix.  3) 
dviyamoj  *  of  double  tone  or  pitch.'  The  three  Sanskrit  accents,  uddtta^ 
anuddtta^  and  svarita^  so  precisely  correspond  in  phonetic  character 
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with  what  we  are  acensfcomed  to  call  acute,  ffrav^  and  circumflex,  that 
it  has  not  seemed  to  me  worth  while  to  avoia  the  use  of  these  terms  in 
treating  of  them. 

The  commentator  gives  only  a  paraphrase,  and  no  explanation,  of 
these  rules,  which  he  states  and  treats  together,  as  I  have  done.  As 
illustrations  of  the  accents,  he  cites  amdvdsyA^  (e.  g.  vii.  79.  2)  and 
kanyd}  (e.  g.  i.  14.  2),  both  circumflex  on  the  flnal  syllable,  and  the 
words  prA'  ^tnd'  ca  roha^  which  are  not  found  in  the  Atharvan :  but  the 
reading  is  probably  corrupt,  and  the  phrase  meant  may  be  prajA'ih  ca 
rdha  (xiii.  1.  84);  this  would  furnish  instances  of  the  uddtta  and  anu- 
d&tta — although,  indeed,  not  better  than  a  thousand  other  phrases 
which  might  have  been  selected. 


Mf(H^il^H)  *n5n%m^iaoH 


17.  Half  the  measure  of  a  circumflex,  at  its  commencement, 
is  acute^ 

Our  treatise,  with  which  the  VAj.  Pr.  (i.  126)  precisely  agrees,  con* 
tents  itself  with  this  description  of  the  ivarita  or  circumflex,  and  we 
mast  commend  their  moderation.  The  other  two  treatises  give  way 
more  or  less  to  the  characteristic  Hindu  predilection  for  ha]^splitting 
in  matters  unessential,  and  try  to  define  more  particularly  the  degree  of 
elevation  of  the  higher  portion,  and  the  degree  of  depression  of  the 
lower.  Thos  the  Kik  Pr.  (iii.  2,  8)  describes  the  higher  portion — 
which  it  allows  to  be  either  a  half-mora  or  half  the  whole  quantity  of 
the  syllable — as  higher  than  ud&Ua  or  acute,  while  the  after  portion  ia 
indeed  anuddtta  or  grave,  yet  has  the  uddtta  pitch.  The  Tiiitt.  Pr. 
(I  46)  notices  the  doctrine  held  by  our  treatise  as  that  of  some  teach- 
era,  and  also  remarks  (i.  41)  that  some  regard  the  whole  syllable  as  a 
slide  or  continuous  descent  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  pitch.  Ita 
own  doctrine  (L  41-45)  is  that^  when  the  ivarita  follows  an  uddtta^  ita 
flrat  half-mora  only  is  nigher  than  uddtta^  its  remaining  portion  being 
either  the  same  as  uddtta,  or  lower,  or  the  same  as  anuddtta. 

We  have  in  this  part  of  the  work  only  the  general  description  of  the 
accents :  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  them,  as  they  arise  and  as  they 
affect  one  another  in  the  combinations  of  the  continuous  text,  is  given 
in  the  third  section  of  the  third  chapter  (iii.  55  etc.). 

The  commentator  merely  cites,  as  offering  instances  of  the  circumflex 
accent,  the  following  words :  amdvdsyd^  (e.  g.  viL  79.  2),  kanyd>  (e.  g. 
L  14.  2),  dhdnykm  (e.  g.  iii.  24.  2),  dedryhh  (e.  g.  xi.  5.  8),  rdjanyah 
(e.  g.  v.  17.  9),  ny^  (vi  91.  2),  kifh  (e.  g.  ix.'  9.  4),  svhh  (e.  g.  iL  6.  2) : 
they  all  appear  again,  as  instances  of  the  yd^ya  or  original  tvorite,  under 
iii.  57. 

18.  In  the  mouth  there  are  dififerences  of  producing  organ. 

This  rule  is  simply  introductory  to  those  that  follow,  respecting  the 
place  and  mode  A  production  of  the  different  sounds  of  the  spoken 
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alphabet  As  regards  each  of  these,  two  circiunfitaiices  are  to  be  con- 
sidered :  the  stkdna^  or  *  position/  and  the  karanoj  or  <  producer.'  The 
distinction  between  the  two  is  laid  down  by  the  commentator  twice 
over,  in  identical  phrase,  nnder  rales  19  and  25 :  kim  puna^  ithdnam: 
kiik  karanam: . . .  yad  upakramyaie  tat  sihdnam :  yeno  ^pakramyaU  tat 
karamim  ;  '  what,  again,  is  ''  position,'*  and  what  "  organ^'  ?  that  is  posi- 
tion to  which  approach  is  made ;  that  is  organ  by  which  approach  is 
made.'  The  T^itt  Pr.  has  a  similar  definition  in  its  text  (ii.  31-34) : 
^in  case  of  the  vowels,  that  is  position  to  which  there  is  approximation ; 
that  is  organ  which  makes  the  approximation :  in  the  case  of  the  other 
letters,  that  is  position  npon  which  contact  is  made ;  that  is  organ  by 
which  one  makes  the  contact,"  That  is  to  say ;  two  oi^gans  are  always 
concerned  in  the  production  of  a  sound,  and  by  their  contact  or  ap- 
proximation the  sound  receives  its  character :  of  these,  the  more  im- 
movable one  is  called  the  itMna^  or  place  of  production,  and  it  is  from 
this  that  the  sound  derives  its  class  designation ;  the  more  movable  or 
actave  one  is  called  the  harana,  or  instrament  of  production.  The 
MtKdna  does  not  require  to  be  stated,  since  it  is  implied  in  the  very 
name  of  the  sound ;  but,  lest  it  should  chance  to  be  erroneously  imag- 
ined that  all  the  sounds  are  produced  by  one  and  the  same  organ  at  the 
places  indicated,  we  are  expressly  tangnt  the  contrary  in  this  rule,  and 
the  treatise  goes  on  to  specify  the  different  organs.* 

<*U<!UHHy(*Ui:  II  ^^  II 

19.  Of  the  throat-sounds,  the  lower  part  of  the  throat  is  the 
producing  organ. 

That  is  to  say,  as  the  commentator  goes  on  to  explain,  the  upper  part 
of  the  throat,  as  place  of  production,  is  approached  by  the  lower  part 
of  the  throat,  as  instrument  of  production.  As  the  sounds  constituting 
the  class,  he  mentions  a,  in  its  short,  long,  and  protracted  values.  A,  and 
the  visatjaniya.  The  same  sounds  are  defined  as  kanthya  by  the  Rik 
Pr.  (i.  8,  r.  38-40,  xxxix-xli),  which  also  notices  that  some  call  h  and 
vuafjaniya  "  chest-sounds  "  (urasya).  The  Ydj.  Pr.  (i.  V 1 )  declares  them 
formed  in  the  throat,  but  (i.  84)  by  the  middle  of  tne  jaw  as  or^an — a 
strange  description,  and  not  very  creditable  to  the  accuracy  of  observa- 
tion of  its  author.  The  Tditt  Pr.  (ii.  46)  reckons  only  h  and  visafja- 
niya  as  throatrsounds,  and  then  adds  (ii.  47,  48)  that  some  regard  h  as 
having  the  same  position  with  the  fallowing  vowel,  and  viwrjaniya  as 
having  the  same  position  with  the  preceding  vowel.  This  latter  is  the 
most  significant  hint  which  any  of  the  PrIktiQiikhyas  afford  us  respecting 
the  phonetic  value  of  the  rather  problensatical  ntarjantya,  indicating  it 
as  a  mere  nncbaracterized  breathing,  a  final  h.  There  is  an  obvious 
propriety  in  detaching  these  two  aspirations  and  a  from  the  following 
elass  of  ^*  gutturals,"  k  etc.,  in  which  the  Paninean  scheme  (under  PiLn. 

*  The  mesning  t  under  th*  title  kmrana  in  the  BdhtlingkRoth  lexicon — vii. 
"AuspvadM,  Articii]ation"»i8  looordiogly  to  be  ttnick  oat:  Weber^t  tnmslatioQ 
4»f  tb*  word,  aUo^**Il€rvorbrinffunffttoei$$,  *  method  of  prodvcdmi*''— -is  both  iiuM- 
conta  and  pecnliarly  cambenome  and  unwieldy. 
VOL.  VII.  45 
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i.  1.  9)  ranlu  them,  a»  they  receive  bo  modifying  actioii  from  aej  of  ike 
mouth  organs:  and  the  authority  who  called  the  aspiratioiM  cheat- 
Bounds  may  also  be  commended  for  his  acateness,  since  m  their  prodao- 
tion  it  may  even  be  said  that  the  throat  has  no  part :  it  is  only,  like  the 
month,  the  avenue  by  which  the  breath  expelled  from  the  chest  finds  exit. 
The  commentator  quotes  a  verse  again,  of  which  the  general  drift  ia 
dear,  although  I  have  not  succeeded  in  restoring  its  rei^ings  so  as  ta 
translate  it  with  closeness.  It  speaks  of  the  diphthongs  as  also  con- 
taining an  element  of  throat-sound,  and  says  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
nasal  mutes,  are  declared  to  have  a  twofold  position. 


Ri^i^luHi  ^d^^i^oii 


20.  Of  the  gutturals,  the  base  of  the  jaw  is  the  prododng 
organ. 

The  nameytAvdmi^/lya,  by  which  the  class  of  sounds  here  qK>keQ  of 
is  called,  means  *  formed  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  f  I  retain  for  them, 
however,  the  brief  and  familiar  appellation  of  ^gutturals."  They  are 
stated  by  the  commentary  to  be  the  r  vowels,  uiort,  long,  and  pro- 
tracted, the  guttural  mutes  ir,  hh^  g^  gh^  n,  the  jikvAmikUya  spirant,  or 
that  modification  of  vUarjaniya  which  is  exhibited  before  the  surd  gut- 
turals h  and  hh  ^intimated  by  him  by  means  of  an  illustrative  instance, 
puruskak  khanati :  the  phrase  is  a  fabricated  <me,  not  occurring  in  the 
Atharvan  text),  and  the  vowel  I  (also  intimated  by  an  example,  tlptah 

ix.  10.  23]).  Precisely  the  same  series  of  sounds  is  stated  by  the  Rik 
*r.  (i.  8,  r.  41,  xlii)  to  constitute  the  class  oi  jihvAnMiy&9,  The  V&j. 
Pr.  declares  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  Z-vowel,  to  be  formed 
at  the  base  of  the  tongue  (i,  65)  by  the  base  of  the  jaw  (i.  83).  The 
T4itt  Pr.  (u.  85,  44)  incluaet  in  the  class  only  the  guttum  mutes  and 
spirant,  ana  reverses  the  relation  of  position  and  oigan,  making  the  jaw 
tne  former,  and  the  tongue  the  latter.  This  is  evidently  the  more  nata* 
ral  way  of  defining  the  mode  of  production  of  the  class,  and  the  more 
analogous  with  the  method  of  our  own  treatise  elsewhere,  as  i»  the 
cases  of  the  throat-letters,  palatals,  and  labials,  the  lower  and  more 
mobile  of  the  two  organs  concerned  being  taken  as  the  producer.  But 
the  usage  of  naming  the  class  from  the  Uh&na  seems  to  have  required 
that  ihb  jikvAmikla  be  declared  the  sih&na^  and  not  the  Jborano,  of  the 
sounds  of  which  the  well  established  name  ^9a  jihvtmiUiya.  By  hanw- 
ffMa^  *  root  or  base  of  the  jaw,'  must  be  here  understood,  it  should  seem, 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  hard  palate,  which  might  well  enough  be  re- 
garded as  the  hue  of  the  upper  jaw,  or  of  the  bony  structure  in  which 
Sie  upper  teeth  are  set  It  is,  in  fact,  by  a  contact  produced  at  this 
point  Detween  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  nearest  part  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tongue  that  our  own  gutturals,  k  and  g,  are  uttered.  That 
the  f  •vowel  should  be  included  by  Sie  Pr&tiQitkhyas  among  the  guttural 
sounds,  instead  of  among  the  linguals,  where  its  euphonic  value  so  dis- 
tinctly places  it,  and  where  it  is  arranged  in  the  Paninean  scheme,  is 
very  strange,  and  would  point  to  a  guttural  pronunciation  of  the  r  in 
certain  localities  or  among  certain  classes ;  a  guttural  r  is  a^  well  recog* 
nized  constituent  of  many  modem  alphabets.    The  definition  of  the 
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fvowel  «B  a  gnttanl  b;^  pait  of  the  authorities  is  probably  explainable 
by  its  oocarrence  only  in  the  root  klp^  after  a  gattnral,  where  it  might 
natonlly  enongh  be  so  &r  assimilated  as  to  take  on  something  of  a 
^Futtonl  character,  being  removed  to  a  point  considerably  posterior  to 
that  in  wiiich  the  common  I  is  uttered.  The  V&j.  Pr.  (i.  69)  and  the 
Buunean  scheme  make  it  dental  ^  The  jUw&miUtya  spirant  and  its 
compeer,  the  upadhmdntya  or  labial  spirant^  are  nowhere  eznressly 
inentioDed  in  our  treatise,  but  are  apparently  necessarily  impliea  in  ii. 
40,  and  are  regarded  by  the  commentator  as  forming  part  of  the  alpha- 
bet which  the  work  contemplates.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  they 
were  important  modifications  of  the  neutral  breathing,  the  vtMtjaniycL, 

The  commentator  agun  closes  his  exposition  with  a  verse,  which, 
with  some  doubtful  emendations,  reads  as  follows :  jihvdmiUam  rvar- 
MUfa  kamtr^asya  ea  hkJUkyaU  ;  ya^  ^  cai  ''va  jikvAmUliya  Ivarmap  ce  Ui 
ieimrtdh* :  ^the  root  of  the  tongue  is  declared  the  organ  of  ther- 
vowels  and  the  l^series ;  also  the  spirant  which  is  jikvdmmiyOf  and  the 
l-vowela  are  so  explained.^ 


HMqUHI   ^I^B^H  11  ^\  U 


2L  Of  the  palatals,  the  middle  of  the  tongue  ia  the  produciQg 

OlgBSL 

The  sounds  composbg  this  class  are  stated  by  the  commentator  to  be 
A  ^*j  Vi  ft  ^  ^^}  j^  JK  ^  ^^^  the  vowel  t,  in  its  short,  long,  and  pro- 
tcsetod  values.  In  this  enumeration,  he  Mows  the  order  of  the  half 
verse  which  he  goes  on  to  quote,  as  follows :  tAlv  diyafocavarffdndm 
ioarnasya  ca  bhdshyate :  '  the  palate  is  explained  to  be  the  place  of  pro- 
duction of  dt,  y,  fj  the  c-series,  and  the  t-vowels.^  The  same  sounds 
are  epeci^ed  by  the  Rik  Pr.  (i.  9,  r.  42,  xliii^  as  palatals,  and  are  de- 
icribed  by  the  Vij.  Pr.  (L  66,  79)  as  formed  upon  the  palate,  by  the 
middle  of  the  tongue,  precisely  as  by  our  treatise.  The  T&itt  Pr.  (iL 
36)  furnishes  the  same  definition  of  the  c-series  and  (ii.  44)  of  ;;,  but 
holds  (ii.  40)  that  y  is  formed  upon  the  palate  by  the  middle  and  end 
of  the  tongue ;  and,  as  in  other  cases,  it  does  not  include  any  vowels  in 
the  class. 

The  ancient  Sanskrit  e  and/  can  hardly  have  been  so  distinctly  com-  . 
pound  sounds  as  our  ch  and^  (in  church,  judge),  or  they  would  have  been 
analyzed  and  described  as  such  by  the  phonetists.  At  the  same  time, 
their  inability  to  stand  as  finals,  the  euphonic  conversion  of  t  and  fol- 
lowing p  into  ehy  the  Prakritic  origin  of  c  and  j  from  ty  and  dy,  etc., 
are  too  powerful  indications  to  be  overlooked  of  their  close  kindred 
with  our  sounds,  and  deviation  from  strict  simplicity  of  nature.  That 
the  f  was  our  sk,  or  something  only  infinitesimally  differing  from  it,  we 
aee  no  good  reason  to  doubt :  and  certainly,  those  who  hold  to  the  Eng^ 
lish  eh  and  j  pronunciation  for  the  mutes  cannot  possibly  avoid  accept- 
ing the  ik  pronunciation  for  the  sibilant. 

it  has  already  been  noticed  above  (under  r.  10)  that  one.of  the  palatal 
motes,  ^'^  does  not  once  occur  in  the  Atharvan  text. 
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22.  Of  the  Unguals,  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  rolled  back,  is  the 
producing  organ. 

The  sounds  composing  this  class  are  «A,  and  the  t  series,  or  f,  t&,  <f, 
dh^  n;  60  says  the  commentator,  and  fortifies  his  assertion  hy  adding 
tiie  'ha]f  verse  mUrdhasthAiiam  9hakdrd9t/a  tavargasya  tathd  matam. 
They  are  knoivn  in  all  the  Pr&tigikhyas  by  the  same  name  (R.  Pr.  i.  9^ 
r.  43,  xHv;  V.  Pr.  i.  67,  78;  T.  Pr.  ii.  37,  44),  and  the  V&j.  Pr.  and 
Tliitt.  Pr.  describe  them  in  the  same  manner  with  our  treatise,  even  to 
using  the  same  verb  to  express  the  action  of  reverting  or  rolling  back 
the  tip  of  the  tongoe  into  the  highest  part  of  the  month  cavity.  The 
semivowel  and  vowel  r  are  in  the  Paninean  scheme,  and  in  our  custom- 
ary classification  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  also  reckoned  as  Iingaals ; 
and,  as  the  euphonic  laws  of  the  language  show,  with  entire  propriety, 
since  it  is  in  no  inconsiderable  measure  under  the  assimilating  influence 
of  the  r  that  the  others  have  come  into  the  alphabet,  or  won  their  present 
degree  of  extension  in  the  spoken  system  of  sounds.  The  only  letter  of 
nearly  corresponding  position  in  our  modem  European  alphabets  is  the 
r^  which  in  English,  at  least,  is  ordinarily  pronounced  smoothly  over  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  within  the  dome  of  the  palate,  although  not  at  a 
point  so  far  back  as  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  term  tfiCtrdkan, 
This  word  means  literally  *  head,  caput^  and  hence  an  exact  translation 
of  its  derivative  mUtrdhanya  would  be  '  capital,'  and  this  would  be  the 
proper  name  by  which  to  call  the  class,  if  the  term  had  not  in  English 
another  well  recognized  meaning  as  applied  to  letters.  M&ller  (p.  xviii) 
holds  mUrdhan  to  be  used  directly  in  the  sense  of  'dome  of  the  palate' 
(Gaumendach),  and  Weber  (p.  108)  accepts  the  same  meaning  for  firas^ 
but  it  seems  to  me  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  words  which  mean  so 
distinctly  *  head,'  as  usually  employed,  can,  without  limiting  addition,  be 
taken  as  signifying  a  certain  region  in  the  mouth :  especially  when  we 
see  the  Yk).  Pr.  (i.  30)  once  use  bhrHmadhyaj '  the  middle  of  the  brows,' 
in  a  corresponding  sense,  and  the  T&itt.  Pr.  (ii.  3)  mention  the  mouth 
(mukha)  along  with  the  ''head'*  (firaa)  among  the  organs  which  give 
form  to  sound.  MUrdhan  must  be  taken  to  mean  '  dome  of  the  palate' 
indirectly,  if  at  all,  in  so  £Eir  as  that  is  the  highest  point  in  ''the  head" 
which  the  tongue  is  capable  of  reaching.  Mliller  proposes  " cacuminal" 
as  a  name  for  the  class ;  a  far  from  unsuitable  term,  but  one  which  has 
not  found  acceptance,  perhaps  as  being  rather  cacophonous.  The  name 
employed  by  Bopp  and  many  other  later  grammarians,  "lingual,"  seems 
as  free  from  objection  as  any  other.  "Cerebral"  does  injustice  to  the 
Hindu  grammarians,  and  obtrudes  offensively  a  false  and  absurd  theoiy* 

28.  Of  shy  the  trough-shaped  tongue  is  the  producing  organ. 

Our  treatise  is  the  only  one  which  singles  out  th  from  among  the 
other  lingual  letters,  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  special  description. 
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Both  tbe  commentator  and  bis  metrical  authority  r^ard  the  «&  as  in- 
daded  in  the  class  which  the  last  mle  describes :  we  are  to  regard  this, 
then,  only  as  a  specification  which  so  far  modifies  the  description  already 
giiren.  It  is  very  possibly  a  later  interpolation  in  the  text  of  onr 
treatise.  The  commentary,  as  nsnal,  offers  no  explanation  of  the  word 
dnmikd^  which  does  not  occnr  elsewhere  in  the  grammatical  lansnage. 
It  is  a  derivative  £rom  drona^  *  wooden  tnb  or  trongh/  and  is  explained 
in  the  Bohtlingk-Roth  lexicon  as  *^  the  tongue  bent  together  in  the  form 
of  a  trongh,"  which  is  undoubtedly  the  true  rendering.  It  can  hardly 
be  claimed  that  this  rule  adds  to  the  distinctness  of  oar  apprehension  of 
tiie  character  of  this  sibilant^  which  is  clearly  enough  exhibited  by  its 
relation  to  the  other  linfi;ual  sounds :  it  is  not  our  th — which  is  rather, 
as  above  noticed,  the  postal  f — but  such  a  sibilant  as  is  formed  by  re- 
verting the  tip  of  the  tongue  into  the  dome  of  the  palate ;  much  more 
nearly  resembling  our  sh  than  our  «,  because  uttered  at  nearly  the  same 
point  with  the  former,  only  with  the  tip,  instead  of  the  broad  upper 
sarfiice,  of  the  tongue :  an  t  can  only  be  produced  pretty  close  behind 
Ae  upper  teeth. 

As  an  instance  of  this  sibilant,  the  commentator  cites  the  phrase  shad 
^kuh  fitdn  shad  u  mdmh  (viii  9. 11). 

24.  Of  the  dentals,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  thrust  forward  is 
the  producing  organ. 

The  commentator  makes  this  class  include  I,  s,  ty  th,  cf,  dh,  and  n, 
citing  again  a  quarter  verse  to  the  same  effect :  danid  ^  lasaiavarffdndm. 
The  V&j.  Pr.  adds  the  2-vowel  to  the  class,  which  it  defines  (L  69,  76) 
as  formed  at  the  teeth  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  The  Rik  Pr.  (i.  9,  10, 
r.  44,  45,  xlv,  xlvi)  composes  the  class  of  /,  «,  and  r,  besides  the  /-series, 
and  calls  them  dantafnOtliydSy  ^  letters  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth.'  The 
T^ilt.  Pr.  (ii.  88,  42,  44)  defines  the  same  letters,  except  r,  as  formed 
dmUam&leBhUy  'at  the  roots  of  the  teeth,'  the  /-series  and  «  by  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  and  I  by  its  middle  part  The  description  of  the  two 
btter  aatfaorities  is  undoubtedly  the  more  accurate,  since  the  contact 
by  whidi  our  ^dentals"  are  produced  is  not  upon  the  teeth  themselves, 
but  JBst  at  their  base  or  behind  them :  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and 
the  teeth,  where  no  dose  contact  is  possible,  are  brought  forth  the  £ng« 
lish  ih  sounds.  What  makes  in  all  cases  the  peculiar  character  of  an  / 
is  that  in  its  production  the  ton^e  is  in  contact  with  the  roof  of  the 
month  in  front,  but  open  at«the  sides.  The  T&itt  Pr.,  then,  in  defining 
the  I  as  produced  by  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  doubtless  refers  to  the 
part  where  the  escape  of  the  breath  tidies  place,  while  the  othen  are 
thinking  only  of  the  part  by  which  the  contact  is  made. 

25.  Of  the  labials,  ihe  lower  lip  is  producing  organ. 

1  danUyd,  ' 

'  -MAfAyam;  as  slso  la  SMn  Ifcai 41bs  iaiftsDes  Is  what  foDewa. 
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That  k  to  say,  as  in  the  case  of  the  throat  sonnds  (r.  19,  above)  the 
npper  surface  of  the  throat  was  regarded  as  the  passive  organ,  or  posi- 
tion, and  the  under  surface  as  the  actire  organ,  or  producer,  so  h^e  the 
upper  Hp  is  passive  organ,  and  the  lower  lip  active :  or,  as  the  comoien- 
tary  phrases  it,  ^the  upper  lip,  the  position  {iih&na),  is  approached  by 
the  lower  lip,  the  producer  (kamnaY  Hie  labials  are,  according  to 
the  commentator,  tne  diphthongs  o  and  Au,  in  the  normid  and  the  pro- 
tracted form,  the  j^series,  or  p,  pk,  b,  bh,  m,  the  upadhmdntya  spirant 
(which  is  not  named,  but  indicated  by  an  example,  purushah  fihaU: 
the  phrase  is  not  found  in  the  Atharvan),  and  the  vowel  u,  short,  long, 
and  protracted.  That  the  semivowel  v  is  omitted  here  is  doubtless  the 
fault  of  the  copyist  only,  since  the  sound  is  not  provided  with  a  place 
elsewhere.  The  verses  cited  from  the  metrical  treatise  are  as  follows : 
9andhyaJkshareihu  varuethu  varudntam  oihthyam  ucyaU:  upadhmdni- 
yam  ukdro  vah  pavargas  tathd  matdk ;  ^  Mn  the  diphdionffal  sounds,  the 
final  sound  is  called  labial;  the  upadhmdniyoj  «,  v,  and  the /Hieries  are 
also  so  considered.'  The  Bik.  Pr.  (L  10,  r.  47,  xlviii)  agrees  with  our 
treatise;  the  Yij.  Pr.  (i.  70,  80,  81)  also  defines  the  same  sounds  a# 
produced  upon  the  lip,  and  bv  the  lip,*  but  then  adds  further  that  in 
the  utterance  of  v  the  tips  of  the  teeth  are  employed :  the  same  speci- 
fication as  to  the  v  is  made  by  the  T&itt  Pr.  (iL  48  :  its  commentator  ez- 
plainii^  that  in  the  utterance  of  that  letter  the  points  of  the  upper  teeth 
are  pLiced  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  lip) ;  and  the  Utter  treatise  also, 
as  in  other  case^  omits  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  from  the  class.  The 
descriptions  of  v  given  by  the  two  Pr&tig&khyas  of  the  Yajur  Veda,  as 
well  as  that  offered  in  the  Paninean  scheme  (which  declares  its  organs 
of  utterance  to  be  the  teeth  and  lips),  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  at 
their  period  the  v  had  already  generally  loat  its  original  and  proper  value 
as  English  w — as  which  alone  it  has  any  right  to  be  called  a  semivowel, 
and  to  rank  with  y — and,  doubtless  passing  through  the  intermediate 
stage  of  the  German  t^,  had  acquired  the  precke  pronunciation  of  the 
English  V.  Whether  the  silence  of  the  Bik  and  Atharvan  Pr&tig&khyas 
on  this  point  is  due  to  their  prior  date,  or  to  a  local  or  scholastic  differ- 
ence in  their  utterance  of  the  «,  or  to  the  fact  that,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
clusively labial  euphonic  character  of  the  sound  the^  were  willing  to 
overlook  the  peculiarity  of  utterance  distinguishinff  it  from  the  other 
labials,  I  would  not  undertake  to  decide :  but  shomd  consider  the  firrt 
supposition  the  least  possible,  and  the  second  the  most  probable,  of  the 
three, 

26.  Of  the  noae-sounds,  the  nose  is  producing  organ. 

The  commentary  paraphrases  ndtikydh  by  nd9ihd$ihdnA  vcarndk^ 

^  pavargc^  ea  tathd  mcUak. 

*  Weber  misandertands  rule  80,  tamdnatthdnakara^  ndiikydtuktkydk,  to  si^ 
aify  that  the  nseale  and  labials  have  the  same  tthdna  and  karmna  with  one'  another : 
tiie  meaning  evideotly  is  that,  in  each  of  these  two  classes  of  sounds,  tthdnu  and 
karofa  are  the  same  orgaa:  la  the  one  case,  they  are  both  the  nose;  in  the  other, 
both  are  the  UfM. 
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^flonndg  which  have  the  nose  as  their  place  of  prodoctioD/  and  cites, 
witfaoat  farther  explanation,  as  instances,  hrahma  (e.g.  i.  19. 4), payfmn 
(e.  g.  i.  9.  8),  CI7  #  if  Eff  and  li,  n,  n,  n,  m ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ndsikya 
(see  below,  L  100),  anttavdraj  the  yama«  (see  below,  i.  99),  and  the 
nasal  mates.  A  verse  from  the  metrical  authority  follows,  sustaining 
this  exposition :  ndsikye  ndsikA  sthdnaik  iathd  ^nusvdra  uctfaU :  yamd 
vargottamdp  ed  ^pi  yatko  ^ktaih  edi  'va  te  matdh  ;  '  in  the  case  of  ndmilya, 
as  likewise  of  awuvdnty  the  nose  is  called  the  place  of  production ;  Uie 
yamaSf  and  the  finals  of  the  several  mute  series  are  also  understood  to 
be  as  explained.'  But  there  are  grave  objections  to  be  made  to  this 
exposition.  In  the  first  place,  the  nasal  mutes  have  been  expressly  de>- 
clared  above  (111)  to  be  anundaika^  and  the  ammdsikds  are  the  sab- 
ject,  not  of  this  rule,  but  of  the  next  Again,  this  treatise,  as  already 
noticed,  acknowledges  no  anusvdra^  and  regards  such  syllables  as  the 
second  of  paydnsi  to  contain  nasalized  or  anundiiha  vowels,  which  alscr 
flail  under  the  next  rule.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  commentator 
has  here  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  authority  on  which  he 
relies,  and  which  may  have  treated  the  nasals  in  a  manner  essentially 
different  from  that  of  our  treatise.  The  sounds  to  which  the  rule  is 
meant  to  apply  nrast  be  merely  the  ndsikya  and  the  yamas.  This  con- 
elusion  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Rik  Pr.,  which  (i.  10,  r.  48y 
zlix)  gives  the  name  of  nose-sounds  (ndsikya)  to  the  ndsikya,  yamaSy 
and  annsvdra;'"  and  also  by  that  of  the  VAj.  Pr.,  which  (i.  74)  declares 
the  same  sounds  to  be  formed  in  the  nose,  and  pronounces  (i.  80^  their 
place  and  orsan  of  production  to  be  the  same,  only  specifying  farther 
(L  82^  that  tne  yamas  are  uttered  ''  with  the  root  of  the  nose."  Ihe 
doctnneof  the  Tliitt  Pr.  (ii.  49-51)  is  less  definite  and  distinct:  it 
states  that  the  nose-sounds  are  uttered  with  the  nose,  or  else  with  ther 
nose  and  mouth  both,  when  their  organ  varies  according  to  ihevarga 
or  mute  series  to  which  they  belong. 

27.  Of  the  nasalized  sounds,  the  motrthi  amd  nose  together 
are  the  producing  organs. 

The  commentator  explains  anundsikdh  by  emundsiiastkdnd  werndh, 
*  sounds  which  have  for  their  place  of  production  the  antmdn'lo.'  I 
know  of  no  other  case  in  which  anundsika  is  treated  as  the-  name  of 
any  part  or  or^an  in  the  mouth,  and  cannot  but  regard  this  paraphrase 
as  an  unintelligent  and  mechanical  continuance  of  the  same  mode  of 
explication  which  has  been  correctly  applied  to  the  class  appeUations  io 
the  preceding  rules.  Without  any  statement  of  what  sounds  are  to  be* 
GOQsidered  as  referred  to  in  this  rule,  the  commentary  cites  the  follow- 
ing  illustrative  instances :  dve  ca  nu  vinfatif  ca  (v.  15.  2) ;  tisraf  ea  me 
trinpac  ca  (v.  15.  8) ;  catasraf  ca  me  catvdrinfoe  ea  (v.  15.  4) ;  pumdn 

*  TIm  commentary  of  one  of  Mailer's  manuscripts  (see  p.  ziz),  bj  a  noteworthy 
agreement  in  misinterpretation  with  our  own,  tries  to  bring  in  the  nasal  mates  also 
as  belonging  to  the  daat. 
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pumMih  ^6.  AT.  liL  6. 1^ ;  iatra  pwik9uvanam  (vi.  11. 1) :  they  are  cases, 
waotiDg  Dou  in  brevity  and  variety,  of  the  nasalized  vowels  only.  Bat, 
besides  the  nasal  vowels,  the  rule  must  be  intended  to  describe  the 
character  of  the  nasal  semivowel  I  (li.  Sd),  and  of  tlie  nasal  mutes 
(i.  11).  In  the  production  of  all  these  sounds,  the  mouth  bears  a  part 
not  less  essential  than  the  nose :  each  of  them  requires  a  given  position 
of  the  mouth  organs,  to  which  the  expulsion  of  the  breath,  in  part  or 
in  whole,  through  tbe  nose,  then  communicates  a  nasal  quality. 

The  corresponding  definition  of  the  Rik  Pr.,  *'  a  nasal  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  the  mouth  and  nose  together,"  does  not  occur  until  the  latter 
portion  of  that  treatise  (xiii.  6,  r.  20).  The  Yij.  Pr.  (i.  75)  gives  an 
equivalent  explanation ;  the  T&itt.  Pr.  (IL  52)  says,  with  equal  justice, 
*' nasal  quality  is  communicated  by  the  unclosing  of  the  nose  "^— of 
course,  in  any  given  position  of  the  mouth  organs. 

A  verse  is  again  cited  by  the  commentator,  as  follows :  mukkanAtik^ 
yt  varnA  ucyanU  U  'nundiikAh:  samdndsyaprayatnd  ye  U  wvarnA  iti 
smrtdh;  *the  sounds  uttered  in  the  mouth  and  nose  together  are  called 
nasalized.  Those  produced  by  a  like  effort  of  the  mouth  are  styled 
similar.'  The  term  tavarna,  *  similar,'  applied  to  sounds  differing  in 
quantity  only,  and  not  in  quality,  is  usoa  out  once  in  our  treatise  (iii 
42),  and  is  not  defined  by  it :  tbe  cited  definition  is  almost  the  same 
with  that  of  P&nini  (i.  1.9):  that  of  the  Yij.  Pr.  (i.  43)  is  more  ex- 
plicit :  the  other  treatises,  like  our  own,  employ  the  word  without  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  explain  it. 

28.  Of  r,  the  roots  of  the  teeth  are  the  producing  organs. 

By  the  ^  roots  of  the  teeth'  must  be  understood,  doubtless,  the  bases 
of  the  npper  front  teeth,  at  which,  according  to  the  Rik  Pr.  (i.  9-10) 
and  the  T&itt  Pr.  (ii.  98,  42),  the  whole  class  called  in  our  treatise 
simply  '*  dentals"  (see  rule  24,  above)  is  produced.  It  seems  strange  to 
find  them  here  called  the  Anra^a,  instead  of  the  athdna^  of  r,  and  we 
are  almost  ready  to  assume  a  break  in  the  anuvrtti  of  the  term  karana^ 
and  supply  stkdrui  in  place  of  it ;  and  the  more  especially,  as  the  cited 
verse  tavors  the  substitution:  rephasya  dantamHtldni pralyay  vd  iehkya 
ishyate :  iti  sthdndni  varndndm  kirtitdni  yatkdkramam;  *  of  r,  the  plftce 
is  taught  to  be  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  or  a  point  close  to  them :  thus 
have  the  places  of  the  sounds  been  set  forth  in  order.'  The  commei^ 
tator  farther  adds:  apara  dka:  hanumi^leshu  rephasya  dantami^$ku 
vd  punah :  pratyag  vd  dantamUlehhyo  mdrdhanya  iti  cd  ^pare;  *•  another 
has  said :  ^  the  place  of  r  is  at  the  roots  of  the  jaw,  or,  again,  at  the 
roots  of  the  teeth,  or  close  behind  the  roots  of  the  teeth :  others  say 
that  it  is  a  lingual."'  A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
Hindu  phonetists  respecting  the  position  of  the  r  is  indicated  by  these 
citations  and  by  the  teachings  of  the  different  phonetic  treatises.  The 
Rik  Pr.,  as  we  have  seen  (under  rule  24),  includes  it  with  the  other 
dentals,  as  dantamdliyoj  but  adds  (i.  10,  r.  46,  xlvii)  that  some  regard  it 
as  gingival.    The  Y&j.  Pr.  defines  it  as  produced  at  the  roots  of  the 
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teeth  (i.  68),  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue  (i.  77)}  the  Tliitt  Pr.  (ii.  41), 
by  the  tip  and  middle  of  the  tongae,  at  a  point  close  behind  the  roots 
of  the  teeth :  the  Paninean  scheme  alone  reckons  it  as  mH^rdhanya^ 
*  lingaal.'  The  separation  of  f  and  r  from  one  another^  and  of  both 
from  the  lingual  class,  is  the  strangest  and  least  defensible  feature  in  the 
alphabetic  cfassificattion  of  the  Priiti^&kliyas.  By  its  effect  in  the  eu^ 
phonic  system  of  the  langui^e^  r  is  clearly  a  lingual^  and  can  hardly  btf 
Bupposed  to  have  been  uttered  otherwise  than  as  our  smooth  English  f 
is  uttered^  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  reverted  hito  the  dome  of  the 
palate,  to  the  lingual  position.  In  this  position^  however^  k  cannot  b« 
vibrated  or  trilled ;  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  laborious  and  some- 
what artificial  pfonuneiation  of  the  Yedlc  schools  it  waa^  for  greater 
distinctness^  thrown  £ftlther  forward  k  the  mouth,  to  the  teeth  or  neaf 
them. 

As  instances  of  the  r^  the  commentator  cites  parada^  purdeit^  (ii.l5. 
3),  pund  raitam  vAsaJ^  (not  in  AV.)^  pund  HipAni  (i.  24.4),  jagjinii  ra- 
kshdnsi  (iv.  37. 1),  agni  rakihdriH  (viiL  3. 20),  agiU  raifshd^  (xii.  9. 4^ 

29.  In  the  case  of  the  mutes,  the  orgsai  formn  a  contact/ 

From  this  contact  (sparpa)  of  the  organ  with  the  place  of  prodtio- 
tiod,  the  mutes  (gparfa)  derive  theif  natme. 

llie  Rik  Fr.  (xiii.  Sf  r.  9)  gives  the  same  definition,  with  the  addition 
that  the  organ  is  also  astkitam^  '  not  stationary/  The  T&itt.  Pr.  (in  fi. 
33f  ^4,  cited  above,  tiAder  i.  18)  implies  a  contact  in  tbe  case  of  all 
sounds  excepting  vowels  and  spirants  (ii.  45),  not  laying  down  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  complete  contact  of  the  mutes,  and  the  imperfect 
one  of  the  setoivowels. 

The  commentator  cites  a  verse  wtiich  establishes  a  noteworthy  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  i  waramadhye  dadhdu  yatra  pi^nam  taira  varfayet : 
mfduprayain&v  ucedrydv  i^A  midham  nidarpanam;  *  where  d  and  dK 
occur  between  two  vowels,  there  one  must  avoid  a  close  contact ;  they 
are  to  be  uttered  with  a  gentle  effort:  instances  are  id&  (v.  12.  8)  and 
midham  {puru'ini4hamf  iv.  29.  4)/  This  corresponds,  if  ft  does  not 
eoincide^  with  the  conversion  of  these  letters  in  a  fike  case  into  a  lin- 
gual Is  unaspirated  and  aspirated,  usual  in  the  Rik  and  In  some  schools 
of  the  White  Tsjus,  and  taught  by  the  Rik  Pn  in  i.  11. 12  (r.  51,  52, 
fii,  liii),  as  resting  upon  the  authority  of  Vedamitra,  and  by  the  Yd,j.  Pr. 
in  IV.  148  as  the  doctrine  of  some  teachers.  Our  verse  does  not  indeed 
point  out  that  the  relaxation  of  the  contact  takes  place  at  the  sides  of 
the  tongue,  and  that  the  resulting  sound  is  hence  of  the  natmre  of  an  /; 
but  this  is  altogether  probable. 

SO.  la  tbe  case  of  tbe  semiyowels,  it  is  partiaHy  in  contact. 

That  is  to  say,  the  organs  are  so  nearly  approximated  that  their  posi- 
tion may  be  called  an  imperfect  contact    The  Rik  Pr.  (xiii.  3,  r.  10) 
VOL.  VII.  46 
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calls  it  duktprihiam^  *  imperfectly  or  hardly  in  contact.*  The  THitt.  Pf.> 
as  jast  remarked,  does  not  distingaish  the  degree  of  contact  of  the  semi^ 
vowels  from  that  of  the  mutes. 

The  natne  by  which  the  semivowels  y,  r,  /,  v  are  called — namely 
anialwthA^  intermediate,  standing  between' — is  generally  explained  aa 
indicating  that  the  sounds  in  question,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  alpha- 
bet, stand  between  the  mutes  and  the  spirants.  The  Bohtlingk-Roth 
lexicon,  however  {tub  verho)^  defines  it  to  mean  '  occurring  only  in  the 
interior  of  a  sentence,  never  at  its  end.'  This  latter  interpretation  is 
exceedingly  unsatis&ctory ;  in  the  first  place,  the  definition  would  be  as 
true  of  uie  spirants  and  aspirates  as  of  the  semivowels ;  in  the  second 
place,  it  would  not  be  true  of  the  /;  in  the  third  place,  no  letter  could 
be  called  antahBiK&  in  this  sense  which  could  occur  at  the  banning  of 
a  sentence,  as  all  the  semivowels  do.  But  the  other  explanation  also 
seems  too  indefinite  and  indistinctive.  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  these 
sounds  were  named  ^* intermediate"  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  their 
formation,  as  being  neither  by  a  complete  contact^  like  the  full  mutes^ 
nor  by  an  open  position,  like  the  vowels  ?  The  name  antahilhA  would 
then  be  virtually  accordant  with  our  own  ^'semivowel." 

37SRtnt  f^rf  ^\\%\\\ 

81.  In  the  case  of  the  spirants,  it  is  also  open. 

The  final  ca  of  the  rule  indicates,  according  to  the  commentator,  that 
Uhatsprihiam  is  also  to  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  rule :  in  the 
formation  of  tiie  spirants  (;?,  <A,  «,  and  h  are  specified  by  the  commen- 
tary as  constituting  the  class),  the  organ  is  both  in  partial  contact  and 
open — a  rather  awkward  way  of  saying,  apparently,  that  its  position  is 
neither  very  close  nor  very  open.  The  T&itt.  Pr.  (ii.  44,  46)  declares 
that  the  spirants,  in  theif  order,  are  uttered  in  the  positions  of  the 
mutes,  but  with  the  middle  part  of  the  producing  organ  opened.  The 
Rik  Pr.  (xiii.  3,  r.  11)  includes  the  vowels,  anuwdra^  and  the  spirants 
together,  as  produced  without  contact,  and  with  the  or^n  stationary. 

In  the  absence  of  a  varrfoiamdmndyay  Mist  of  spoken  sounds,'  or 
'  alphabet,'  such  as  the  other  Pr&ti^khyas  give  (Rik  Pr,  introductory 
verse,  and  i.  1, 2 ;  V&j.  Pr.  viii.  l-Jl  -^  Tliitt  Fr.  i.  1-10),  it  is  not  easy 
to  assure  ourselves  how  many  spirants  the  treatise  acknowledges,  and  in 
what  order  it  would  assume  them  to  statnd.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
the  commentary  accepts  ihe  jihvAmOtliya  and  upadhmAniyOy  which  are 
nowhere  expressly  mentioned  in  the  text,  but  of  which  the  existence 
seems  necessarily  implied  in  ii.  40.  The  class  of  spirants  is  then  prob- 
ably composed  of  h  {visarjaniya)^  A,  hk  (jihvdmHUiya),  p,  <A,  «,  and  hp 
{upadhmdHtya).  The  Rik  Pr.  (i.  2,  r.  10,  xi)  includes  in  the  class  these 
seven,  alons  with  anusvdra;  the  Ylj.  Pr.  (viii.  22),  only  p,  <A,  8,  h;  the 
Tliitt.  Pr.  (i.  9),  the  seven  of  our  treatise,  with  the  exception  of  mar- 
janiya, 

kr\\\m    ^\\\^\{ 

32.  In  the  case  of  the  vowels  also,  it  is  open. 
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Tbe  oornmentator  undentanda,  and  doubtless  correctly,  that  tfivrtam 
only,  and  not  Uhatiprshtam  also,  is  implied  in  this  rule  by  inference 
from  the  preceding.  He  adds  the  whole  list  of  vowels,  both  simple 
vowels  and  diphthongs,  in  their  short,  long,  and  protracted  (pluia)  form. 

The  Rik  Pr&ti^khya's  doctrine  respecting  the  vowels  was  cited  under 
the  last  rule.  The  T&itt  Pr.,  in  its  rules  h.  31,  32  (cited  above,  under 
i  18),  implies  that  in  the  utterance  of  the  vowels  the  organs  only  ap- 
proximate, and  do  not  touch  one  another. 

S3.  Some  consider  it  as  forming  a  contact 

That  is,  the  commentator  says,  some  maintain  that  in  the  utterance 
of  the  vowels  the  organs  are  in  contact ;  others,  that  they  remain  open. 
The  former  opinion  is  too  obviously  and  grossly  incorrect,  one  would 
think,  to  be  worth  quoting.  No  one  of  the  other  treatises  favors  it  in 
any  degree. 

34.  In  the  case  of  e  and  o,  it  is  very  widely  open. 

The  word  «2re, '  some,'  is  no  longer  in  force,  but  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing rules  are  more  detailed  explanations  of  our  treatise  itself  under 
its  own  rule  32.  For  the  pronunciation  of  the  Sanskrit  e  and  o,  8e» 
lielow,  under  rule  40. 

The  oornmentator  cites,  as  instances  of  these  diphthongs,  dke  taranti 
(vL  122.  2),  oko  asya  (v.  22. 5). 

85.  And  even  more  so,  in  the  case  of  d, 

The  a-sound  ("  Italian  a,"  as  in  father)  is  unquestionably  the  most 
cpen  of  all  the  sounds  of  the  alphabet,  the  only  one  in  the  utterance  of 
"which  all  the  mouth  organs  are  removed,  so  far  as  is  possible,  from  the 
path  of  the  intonated  breath,  which  is  thus  suffered  to  stream  forth 
wholly  unimpeded  and  unmodified. 

^fft  <r^:ii>Mi 

36.  The  a  is  obscured. 

The  modes  of  utterance  of  the  short  «,  of  the  r-vowel,  and  of  the 
diphthongs  e  and  o,  taught  by  the  Pr&tig&khyas,  are  matters  of  special 
interest  in  their  phonetical  systems,  as  helping  to  characterize  the  period 
in  the  history  of  the  language  represented  by  these  treatises.  Neither 
of  the  sounds  in  question  has  fully  retained,  down  to  their  time,  that 
value  which  general  considerations,  and  the  euphonic  system  of  the 
Sanskrit  language,  show  to  have  been  the  original  and  proper  one.  As 
regards  the  short  a,  it  was  no  longer  generally  spoken  with  the  full 
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opennefls  of  d,  or  as  its  correspondent  short  sound.  See  what  Weber 
says  npon  the  subject,  under  V&j.  Pr.  L  *12 — which  rale,  like  the  final 
one  of  P&nini^s  grammar  ^viii.  4. 68),  prescribes  that  the  short  a  is  to 
be  treated  throughont  as  if  coincident  in  quality  with  long  d — a  pre- 
scription which  implies,  of  course,  that  in  actual  pronunciation  it  was 
different  Whatever  degradation  from  its  pure  open  quality  the  a  had 
suffered  must  have  been,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  direction  of  the  neptral 
vowel  (English  ^' short  u,"  in  hut^  Mm,  hlood\  which  has  so  genovUy 
taken  its  place  in  the  modern  pronunciation  of  India,  rather  than  Up- 
ward an  0  or  o,  as  suggested  by  Weber.  The  term  Mffivf  to,  ^  covered 
up,  enveloped,  obscured  *  (antithesis  of  vivf /a,  *  opened '),  very  well  ex- 
presses the  quality  of  this  neutral  sound,  which  differs  from  a  only  in 
not  having  the  mouth  freely  opened  for  its  utterance,  and  which  does 
not,  likfi  e  and  o,  call  for  a  placing  in  position  of  any  of  the  mouth 
organs.  The  T&itt  Pr.  does  not  separate  a  from  d,  but  says  of  both 
(ii.  12)  that  they  are  to  be  spoken  "with  the  lips  and  jaws  not  too  much 
approximated^  and  not  too  widely  parted" — a  description  too  indefinite 
to  derive  any  distinct  idea  from.  The  Bik  Pr.  also  &il8  to  note  any 
difference  of  quality  between  the  long  and  short  values  of  this  vowel 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  regard  the  silence  of  these 
two  treatises  upon  the  point  in  question  as  any  evidence  that  they  are 
of  notably  earlier  date  than  the  others,  as  Weber  seems  inclined  to  do ; 
their  peculiarity  is  much  more  likely  to  be  due  to  a  local  or  a  scholastic 
difference  of  pronunciation,  or  they  may  have  simply  disregarded^  aa  of 
little  account,  the  discordance  of  quality  between  a  and  d» 

The  commentary  gives,  as  furnishing  instances  of  short «,  the  worda 
apMh  (e.  g.  iL  30.  6),  ajdk  (e.  g.  iv.  14. 1),  and  agnih  (e.  g;  L  7. 4)^ 

87.  The  r-vowels  are  combined  with  an  n 

In  the  grammatical  language  of  our  treatise  and  of  the  T&itt  Pr., 
varna  appended  to  the  name  of  a  short  vowal  causes  it  to  include  also 
the  long  and  protracted  {j^uta)  vowels  of  the  same  quality :  it  is  a  de- 
signation of  the  quality,  without  distinction  of  quantity.  The  T&itt.  Pr, 
(i.  20)  gives  a  special  rule  establishing  the  usage.  Thus  p)arna  means 
rkAra^  rkdra,  and  Hkdra, 

The  commentator  gives  no  explanation  of  this  rale :  he  simply  re- 
peats it  with  an  added  bhavati^  and  then  cites  a  couple  of  phrases  con« 
taining  the  r,  viz.:  idam  jntrbhyah  pra  bkarAmi  barhih  (xviiL  4.51), 
and  puirdir  bhrdtrbhir  eidiUh  (vi.  4. 1).  But  be  next  proceeds  to  quote 
from  his  metrical  authority  a  few  verses  which  are  more  to  the  point; 
they  read  as  follows,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  last  lines,  which 
are  corrupt : .  •  • .  ^  rvariie  $varamdird  yd  tasyd  madhye  *rdhamdtrayd : 
rtpho  bhavati  samfpf «Ato  yathd  ^ngulyd  nakham  tathd :  sd^trt  manir  iv€ 
Uy  eke  irne  krimir  ive  Ui  ea:.,  ..^  ' an  r  is  combined  with  a  hal^moia 

*  fvoniatya  madhye  yug<ipae  ea  ean&rak, 

*  ofMna  mdtratyddhdyih  profiethe  ^  viAayor  tqd* 
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in  the  middle  of  the  vowel  mora  in  the  r-vowel,  just  as  a  nail  is  with 
the  fingex ;  like  a  pearl  on  a  string,  some  say ;  like  a  worm  in  graa^  say 
others.'  With  this  accords  quite  nearly  the  doctrine  of  the  Bik  Pr., 
which  says  (xiii.  14)  that  r  forms  part  of  the  r-yowel«  and  is  found  in 
tiie  middle  of  it  j^either  treatise  attempts  to  define  what  conatitutes 
the  ranainder  of  the  vowel.  In  the  analogous  rule  (iv.  145)  of  the 
Yij.  Pr.,  thAt  remainder  is  (if  the  rule  is  in  this  point  correctly  inter- 
preted by  Weber,  which  is  donbtful ;  my  own  manuscript  of  the  com- 
mentary IS  ixx>  corrupt  just  here  to  be  made  anything  of)  declared  to  be 

of  the  character  of  a;  ao  that,  according  to  Weber,  r""z+§+2«  The 
T&itt  Pr.  does  not,  any  more  than  the  Bik  Pr.  in  the  earlier  and  more 
genuine  part  of  its  text,  take  any  notice  of  the  presence  of  heterogene- 
ous elements  in  the  r  and  I  vowels;  it  only  says  (ii.  18)  that  in  their 
utterance  the  jaws  are  somewhat  closely  approximated,  and  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  brought  near  to  the  parts  immediately  above  and  behind 
the  row  of  teeth.  The  etymological  and  euphonic  character  of  the 
60und  in  question  is  simply  that  of  a  vocal  r,  an  r  which  is  employed 
with  tJie  value  of  a  vowel,  as  r  has  been  and  is  employed  in  other  Ian- 
fioages  in  different  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  there  seems  no  good  reason 
K>r  regarding  it  as  having  originally  deviated  in  mode  of  pronunciation 
from  the  semivowel  r.  But  it  is  clear  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Pr&ti^il*- 
khyas,  the  Hindus  had  begun  to  find  that  difficulty  in  its  utterance  and 
nee  as  a  vowel  which  cansed  its  entire  disappearance  in  the  later  forms 
of  the  language,  and  has  made  of  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  modern  Brahr 
mans  the  syllables  ri  and  rt.  If  I  may  judge  from  experiments  made 
in  my  own  month,  the  bringing  of  the  r  far  enough  forward  in  the 
month  to  be  trilled  would  render  very  natural,  and  ^most  unavoidable, 
the  slipping  in,  before  and  after  it,  of  a  fragment  of  the  neutral  vowel, 
onr  tt  in  hut,  the  ^obscure  [samvrta)  a"  of  our  treatise :  of  this  char- 
jacter,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  would  be  what  elements  the  sound  con- 
tained which  were  not  r. 


<0'%Hm1:  5^r  'TRTH^^H 


S8,  Of  the  long  and  protracted  forms  of  the  vowel,  the  first 
mora  is  so  oombined. 

The  commentary  paraphrases  thus :  dtrghaplutayoi  tu  pdrvd,  mdtrd 
mnksprthtarepham  rmrnam  hhavati;  which  is  a  palpable  blunder  for 
mm^^sHtarepM  hhavaii:  i.e.  if  the  vowel  is  extended  so  as  to  occupy 
two  or  three  moras,  the  r-element  which  it  contains  is  not  prolonged, 
bat  is  found  only  in  the  first  mora :  the  whole  remainder  of  the  sound 
is  oomposed  of  the  other  element  The  Bik  Pr.  says  in  like  manner 
(xiiL  14)  that  th^  r  is  found  only  in  the  former  half  of  long  f,  and  is 
either  snorter  or  oi  the  same  length  with  that  which  enters  into  f  • 

Two  instances  of  the  long  f  are  given  by  the  commentator  as  illus* 
trations:  they  are  kari^n  aishoMvor  (z.  1. 14),  and  pitrnr  ujpe  'mam 
(zviiL4.40). 
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89.  The  Z- vowels  are  cjombined  with  I. 

This  doubtless  means  what  is  more  clearly  and  aneqoivocally  stated 
by  the  RikPr.  (xiii.  14,  r.  35^:  that  when,  in  such  combinations  as  those 
which  have  just  been  descnbed,  I  takes  the  place  of  r,  the  result  is  the 
Z-vowel.  The  other  two  treatises,  as  we  have  seen  above,  treat  the  two 
vowels  together,  in  the  same  rules.  Hie  use  of  the  term  Ivarna  in  the 
rule  would  seem  to  imply  the  possible  occurrence  of  the  long  and  pro- 
tracted forms  of  the  vowel,  which  are,  on  the  other  hand,  impliedly 
denied  in  rule  4  above ;  they  are  also  ignored  by  the  TAitt  Pr.,  as  they 
are  by  the  Rik  Pr.  in  its  proper  text  (i.  1,  r.  1) ;  while  the  prefixed  in- 
troductory verses  to  the  latter  treatise,  and  the  Vftj.  Pr.  (viiL  7),  ac- 
knowledge them. 

The  commentator  cites,  as  instances  of  this  vowel,  paflcadapena  klpt&h 
(viii.  9. 16),  and  sintvdly  aciklpat  (vi.  11.  3) :  the  Rik.  Pr.  (xiii.  14,  r.  35) 
notices  the  fact  that  the  {  occurs  nowhere  excepting  in  the  root  kip. 
He  then  adds  a  verse  from  his^metrical  authority :  rvarne  ca  fvarm^  lah 
praflishtap  ca  yadd  tayoh:  1 1  iti  tad  ichanti  prayogam  tadvido  jan&h; 
the  general  meaning  is  dear  enough,  but  the  verse  needs  amending  to 
be  made  translatable. 

HW^Td^llHl  HW^QlurM^Qluf^^Fri;  11  Son 

40.  The  diphthongs  are  composed  of  combined  vowels ;  their 
treatment  is  that  of  a  simple  vowel. 

The  term  sandhyakshara  means  literally  '  syUable  of  combination  ;*  it 
18  the  usual  name  for  a  diphthong  in  all  the  treatises  excepting  the  T&itt 
Pr.  The  correlative  sam&ndksharc^  'homogeneous  syllable,'  is  bat 
rarely  used,  as  indicating  the  simple  vowels,  when  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  diphthongs  (in  our  treatise,  only  in  iii.  43). 
The  diphthongs  are  vowel  sounds  which,  though  not  simple  and  homo- 
geneous, yet  form  but  a  single  syllable,  and  are  treated  as  if  they  were 
simple  sounds.  They  are  e,  o,  d»,  du.  The  two  former  would  be  more 
properly  written  ac,  au^  since  the  euphonic  processes  of  the  language 
clearly  show  these  to  have  been  their  original  values,  each  containmg  a 
short  a  as  its  first  element,  followed  by  an  i  or  an  u  respectively.  That 
they  should  be  so  readily  composable  of  a  and  t,  a  and  u,  in  the  acci- 
dental and  momentary  combinations  of  the  phrase,  and  especially,  that 
they  should  be  so  regularly  resolvable  into  the  same  sounds,  if  they  did 
not  actually  contain  those  sounds,  is  not  to  be  credited.  The  same  evi- 
dence proves  the  other  two  to  be  made  up  of  long  d,  with  t  or  u  following. 
The  mutual  relation  of  e  (at)  and  di  must  have  been  nearly  that  of  oor 
/  and  aye.  In  the  Prakrit  languages,  however,  e  and  o  have  gained  the 
pronunciation  of  the  e  in  they  and  o  in  note ;  they  have  become  sounds 
intermediate  between,  instead  of  made  up  of^  a  and  t  and  a  and  u;  and 
they  have  acquired  short  values  as  well  as  Ions.  As  e  and  o  they  are  like- 
wise pronounced  in  the  usage  of  the  modem  Srahmans.    But  even  at  the 


{vanyK 
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period  of  the  Pr&ti^&khyas,  and  in  the  phonetic  systems  of  the  Yedic 
schools,  they  no  longer  had  uniformly  their  original  ralae.  From  the 
present  nile^  indeed,  no  such  inference  could  be  drawn ;  but  the  one  which 
next  follows  establishes  a  distinction  in  value  between  them  and  dt,  du. 
The  Bik  Pr.  (xiii.  16,  r.  38)  predicates  doubleness  of  position  of  all  the 
four,  and  goes  on  ^r.  39)  to  cite  9&kat&yana  to  the  effect  that  a  forms 
half  of  each,  and  %  and  u  the  remaining  half:  but  it  adds  (r.  40)  that  e 
and  o,  by  reason  of  the  fusion  of  their  parts,  have  not  a  sound  in  which 
the  separate  components  are  distinct  This  might,  however,  be  fairly 
enongh  said  of  our  own  ai  and  au  (in  pinei  house).  The  Y&j.  Pr.  (i.  73) 
defines  only  di  and  du  as  composed  of  two  different  elements  (th«  com- 
mentary explains  them  to  be  ia  +  He  and  -^+1^  respectively),  and 
directs  them  (iv.  142)  to  be  treated  as  simple  sounds,  without  seeing  any 
reason  for  giving  the  same  precept  as  to  «  and  o.  The  T&itt  Pr.  is  not 
less  explicit :  it  says  of  o  (ii.  13, 14)  that  in  its  enunciation  the  jaws  are 
to  be  neither  too  nearly  approached  nor  too  widely  sundered,  while  the 
lips  are  to  be  closer  than  m  a;  of  e  (ii.  1 5-1*7),  that  the  lips  are  to  be 
somewhat  protracted,  the  jaws  pretty  closely  approached,  and  the  mid- 
dle part  and  end  of  the  tongue  in  contact  with  the  upper  rows  of  teeth 
(jofkbhdn) }  and  finally  (iL  23),  that  in  «,  as  in  i,  the  middle  of  the  tongue 
is  brought  near  the  palate.  More  distinctive  descriptions  of  our  e  and  o 
could  hardly  be  given :  there  is  evidently  no  thought  at  all  of  the  com^ 
bination  of  two  phonetic  elements  into  one  in  tnem.  On  the  other 
hand,  di  and  du  are  defined  with  equal  clearness  (ii.  26-29)  as  contain* 
ing  each  the  half  of  an  a  (which  some  held  to  be  of  closer  position 
than  the  ordinary  a),  followed  by  one  and  a  hatf  times  %  and  u  in  the 
two  cases  respectively. 

41.  Not  80,  however,  with  di  and  du,  in  a  rule  of  position. 

The  commentator's  paraphrase  is  dikdrdukdrayoh  stkdnOtndhdne  eka- 
varnavad  vTttir  na  bhavaii.  What  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  rule  is, 
is  not  altogether  clear  <  I  can  see  no  other  application  of  it  than  to  for- 
bid the  inclusion  of  di  among  the  palatals  only,  and  of  du  among  the 
labials  only,  since  they  are  both  throat-sounds  as  well.  By  implication, 
then,  e  and  o  would  admit  of  being  ranked  as  merely  palatal  and  labial ; 
but  tiie  commentary  to  rule  19,  above,  treated  these,  as  well  as  the  others, 
as  of  double  position,  and  as  containing  an  element  of  throat-sound. 

A  verse  is  added  in  the  commentary,  as  follows  :  dikdrdukdrayop  cd 
^pi  pArvd  mdtrd  pard  ca  yd :  ardhamdtrd  tayor  madhye  samsprshta  iti 
gmrtdh.  The  last  pdda  is  corrupt,  and  I  am  too  uncertain  of  the  scope 
of  the  verse  to  venture  to  amend  it :  perhaps  the  meaning  is  that,  while 
the  beginning  and  end  of  dij  for  instance,  are  clearly  a  and  i,  a  mora  in 
the  middle  of  the  sound  is  of  a  mixed  character. 

This  rule  ends  the  first  section  of  the  first  chapter :  the  si^atnre  is 
caiurddhydyiJedydm  praihamasyd  ^dkydyasya  prathamah  pdaah :  sUtira 
41 :  ekacatvdrinfat.  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  number  of  rules 
reckoned  is  assured  by  being  expressed  in  words  as  well  as  in  jigures. 
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42.  Visarjaniya  ia  abhinishidna. 

The  commeDiator  ronchsafes  no  explanation  of  the  rale,  but  merely 
paraphrases  it,  as  follows:  visarfaniyo  vamah :  abMnishtdno  I^vaH; 
and  adds,  as  instances  of  vUarfantyOj  agmk  (e.  g.  i.  7.  4)  and  vrhkak 
(e.  g.  iv.  7.  5)^  The  tenn  ahhimsh^&na  does  not  form  part  of  the  gram- 
matical language  of  the  Fr&ti^&khyas  or  of  P&nini :  amon^  the  former, 
it  occurs  only  in  this  place :  a  rule  of  the  latter  (viii.  3. 86)  determines 
its  derivation  and  orthography,  and  the  instances  given  in  the  com- 
mentarj  show  its  equivalence  with  visatjantya ;  the  Bdhtlingk-Roth 
lexicon  also  refers  (sub  verba)  to  several  vocabularies  which  contain  the 
word,  giving  it  the  same  meaning.  More  significant  is  its  occurrence 
several  times  in  the  grhya-siitrag  (as  cited  in  the  lexica  of  Bohtlingk- 
Roth  and  Goldstiicker),  also  with  the  signification  vuarg<i,*  It  looks 
as  if  it  had  belonged  to  an  earlier  grammatical  terminology  than  t^at 
of  our  treatises,  and  bad  been  retained  merely  as  a  reminiscence  of 
something  formerly  current :  its  introduction  into  our  text  is  otherwise 

2uite  unexplained,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  without  significance, 
^robably  it  is  an  ancienit  name  of  visaiyantya  or  visargciy  crowded  oat 
of  use  by  the  latter  ternss.  The  Bohtlingk-Roth  lexicon  gives  it,  with 
reference  to  this  passage,  the  meaniQg  **  an  expiring  or  vanishing  sound 
{ein  verklingender  Laut)/*  but  this  is  merely  a  conjecture,  and  by  no 
means  so  well  supported  by  the  etymology  of  the  word  (which  woold 
suggest  rather  ^a  sounding  forth,  a  resonance')  as  to  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  question.  FiLfiini's  rule  must  be  taken  as  conclusive  re* 
specting  tbe  derivation  and  form  favored  in  his  time,  or  by  hie  school ; 
but  tbe  analogy  of  the  words  abhinidhdna,  abhirdhitct^  abhinihata,  ahhi- 
nipdta  cannot  but  suggest  abhiniskthAna  as  the  true  form,  coming  from 
the  root  stkd  with  the  prefixes  abki  and  nt.  This  would  not,  however, 
relieve  the  obscurity  investing  the  primritive  meaning  and  application  of 
the  term ;  an  obscurity  which  also  attaches,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
word  visatyantya  and  its  more  modem  representative  visargn. 

43.  The  holding  apart  of  a  consoiiaiit  is  abhinidhdna;  il  w 
pinched,  quite  weakened,  lacking  breath  and  sound. 

'  *  That  the  Word  ever  means  'a  sound  of  ther  alphabet  \a  general/  as  stated  in 
both  the  lexicons,  seem  to  me  very  doubtfol :  I  have  not  socess  to  all  the  aatboritiss 
referred  to  by  Bdhtlmgk-Roib,  but  tbe  commentary  to  Pi^^ni,  ahhinUhidnn  varnak, 
does  not  necessarilv  imply  any  thiog  of  the  kind,  but  inay  rather  mean  *aD  oMt* 
nUhtdna  letter ;'  While,  in  the  citation  given  by  Ooldstiicker  as  an  instaiice  of  the 
general  meaning,  it  evideotly  signifies  vitarga :  dirghdhhinithtdndntam,  *  (a  aame) 
ending  in  a  long  vowel  or  in  viiarga*  If  tne  other  cases  relied  on  are  not  less 
equivoeal  than  these,  tbe  general  definitioB '  sound'  must  be  rejected. 
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We  have  here  one  of  those  subtleties  of  phonetic  Analysis  whicli 
are  snch  marked  characteristics  of  the  Hindu  science.  In  order  to  anj 
satisfactorj  understanding  of  it,  we  must  call  in  to  our  aid  theoretical 
eoDsiderations,  as  the  dark  and  scanty  expositions  of  the  grammatical 
treatises  and  their  commentators  are  insufficient  The  phenomenon 
fomiing  the  subject  of  the  rule  evidently  is  or  includes  a  defective  pro- 
nnnciation  or  indistinctness  of  utterance,  and  the  two  next  rules  teach 
OS  that  it  affects  a  mute  which  is  followed  by  another  mute,  and  one 
which  stands  as  final.  In  what  does  the  peculiarity  of  utterance  of  such 
a  letter  in  snch  a  position  consist  ?  A  mute  is  a  sound  produced  by  a 
complete  closure  of  the  organs  of  articulation  in  some  define<l  position, 
entirely  cutting  off  the  escape  of  breath  through  the  mouth ;  and  it  is 
by  the  breaking  of  the  closure  with  the  utterance  of  a  following  open 
sound  that  the  mute  is  itself  made  audible.  In  speaking  a  jei,  for  in* 
stance,  so  long  as  the  lips  are  kept  compressed,  there  is  no  audible 
sound ;  but  as  soon  as  the  contact  is  severed  with  the  expulsion  of  either 
uniDtanated  or  intonated  breath,  in  the  passing  of  the  voice  to  the 
utterance  of  some  other  sound,  the  p  is  clearly  heard.  A  sonant  mute, 
as  a  6,  is  less  absolutely  a  dumb  letter  before  the  breach  of  the  contact, 
hecanse  it  includes  an  expulsion  of  resonant  breath  from  the  throat  into 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth  during  the  closure  of  the  organs,  and  this  re* 
sonance  is  sufficient  to  indicate  imperfectly  the  character  of  the  contact. 
A  nasal  mute,  as  m,  is  yet  less  dependent  upon  the  explosion  for  its  dis- 
tinctness of  utterance,  since  it  implies  a  free  flow  of  sonant  breath 
throi^  the  nose,  and  so  is  continuous  and  even  quasi-vocalic  in  its 
nature;  yet  even  the  nasals,  and  still  more  the  sonants,  are  explosive 
lettere,  and  do  not  have  a  perfect  utterance  unless  the  contact  is  broken. 
A  following  vowel,  of  course,  discovers  them  most  completely ;  yet  any 
epen  and  continuable  letter,  as  a  semivowel  or  a  sibilant,  answers  the 
same  purpose,  and  in  the  syllables  pya^  p§a,  for  instance,  we  feel  that  p 
is  hrnj  enunciated.  If,  however,  one  mute  letter  follows  another,  the 
explosion  of  the  former  cannot  properly  occur ;  the  organs  are  supposed 
to  pass  from  one  position  of  complete  contact  to  another,  without  any 
intervening  open  sound :  the  former  mute  is  imperfectly  uttered.  A 
like  thing  takes  place  when  a  route  is  final,  or  when  there  is  no  follow- 
ing open  sound  to  break  the  contact  with  :  we  then  have  only  that  very 
imperfect  hint  of  its  pronunciation  which  is  given  by  the  formation  of 
the  coDtact  upon  the  preceding  open  sound.  We  are  accustomed,  in« 
deed,  in  order  to  give  distinctness  to  a  final  mute,  to  unclose  the  organs 
again  after  making  the  contact,  thus  whispering  after  it,  as  it  were,  a  bit 
of  a  vowel ;  and  the  absence  of  this  unclosure  is  remarked  by  phonet- 
irts  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  pronunciation  of  some  dialects  of  spoken 
Chinese,  rendering  their  final  mutes  almost  inaudible ;  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible, too,  to  make  one  mute  follow  another  so  closely  that  there  shall 
not  slip  out,  in  the  transfer  of  the  organs  from  one  contact  to  the  other, 
a  bit  of  breath  or  sound,  which  greatly  helps  to  make  the  former  of  the 
two  audible :  and  of  both  these  inorganic  or  involuntary  additions  or 
insertions  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  Hindu  theory  takes  note :  but 
they  do  not  wholly  remedy  the  theoretic  imperfection  of  the  utterance. 
That  the  indistinct  pronunciation  thus  described  is  the  ahhinidkAna  of 
vou  vii.  47 
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the  Hindu  theory,  or  at  least  the  ceDtral  abd  most  imporUnt  fact  of 
those  comprehended  under  that  name,  seems  to  me  tolerably  certain, 
althouffh  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  di£5culties  attending  such 
an  explanation :  none,  I  think,  that  may  not  be  done  away  by.  supposing 
that  the  Hindus  had  not  made  a  complete  physical  analvsis  of  the  phe- 
jiomenon,  and  hence  that  their  descriptions  of  it  partake  of  Yagueness 
and  inconsistency ;  and  also,  that  they  have  brought  together  under  the 
name  ahhinidh&na  things  not  entirely  accordant,  although  analogous,  ia 
character.  The  difficulty  of  the  subject  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
doubtful  and  discordant  views  taken  of  it  by  those  who  have  bad  occa- 
sion hitherto  to  examine  it,  as  M  tiller,  Regnier,  Weber,  Goldstilcker 
(s.  V.  ahhinidh&nay  An  alternate  view  to  which  I  have  myself  been 
somewhat  attracted  is  that  by  the  abhinidhdna  is  meant  the  instant  of 
silence  which  intervenes  between  the  closure  of  the  organs  for  the  first 
mute,  and  their  opening  for  the  second  :  that  the  Hindu  theory  r^ards^ 
in  the  word  Apia,  for  example,  the  utterance  of  the  p  as  complete  by 
the  closure  of  the  lips  upon  the  preceding  d,  and  that  of  the  t  as  com- 

flete  by  the  nnclosure  of  the  tongue  before  the  following  a,  while  the 
rief  interval  of  suspended  utterance  separating  the  two  acts  is  abhini' 
dhdna.  This,  better  than  anything  else,  would  give  meaning  to  the 
first  word  of  our  rule,  *^  a  holding  apart  of  the  consonants,'^  and  would 
accord  well  enough  with  the  rest  of  the  description,  translating  the  last 
term  *  deprived  of  both  breath  and  sound/  Fatal  objections,  however, 
to  this  explanation  are :  the  treatment  of  the  phenomenon  as  something 
affecting  the  former  consonant,  not  interposed  after  it ;  the  difficulty  of 
assuming  any  such  interval  of  silence  in  the  case  of  a  concurrence  with 
sonant  and  nasal  mutes ;  and  the  non-applicability  of  the  theory  to  the 
case  of  a  final  consonant.  The  term  vyafljanatndhdranam  must  there- 
fore be  understood  as  used  simply  in  antithesis  to  the  mmyuktam  of 
rule  49 :  whereas,  in  other  cases  of  concurrence  of  consonants,  there  is 
actual  combination,  with  partial  assimilation  of  the  latter  to  the  former 
(rule  50),  here  each  is  held  apart  from  the  other  as  distinct  This,  it  is 
true,  applies  only  to  the  concurrence  of  consonants,  and  not  to  a  final ; 
but  it  is  allowable  to  regard  as  contemplated  in  a  general  description  or 
designation  of  a  phonetic  phenomenon  its  principal  case  only,  although 
not  to  adopt  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  itself  which  should 
shut  out  any  of  the  cases  included  by  it.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
term  abhinidhdna  has  also  a  similar  meaning.  Etymologically,  and  by 
its  use  in  other  than  grammatical  senses,  it  should  signify,  as  a  neuter 
noun,  simply  ^  a  setting  down  against'  the  following  letter,  as  distin- 
guished from  an  actual  combination  with  it.  That  it  is  used  in  our 
treatise  as  a  masculine  is  somewhat  surprising,  but  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  error  of  the  manuscript.  The  word  seems  to  be  taken  almost  in 
the  sense  of  abhinihita,  as  denoting  the  sound  affected  by  the  process 
rather  than  the  process  itself,  and  so  to  be  attracted  to  the  gender  of 
varnah  or  spargdh :  the  explanations  which  follow  it  m  the  rule,  it  wUl  be 
noticed,  apply  rather  to  the  altered  letter  than  to  the  alteration.  The 
Rik  Pr.  (vi.  5,  r.  17,  cocxciii)  treats  the  word  as  neuter,  and  defines  it 
clearly  as  a  process :  samdMranam  samvaranam  ca  vdccihy '  a  repressing 
and  obscuring  (holding  together  and  coverijig  up)  of  the  voice.' 
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Ottr  own  commcDtary,  as  is  its  wont  in  difficult  cases,  leaves  ns  her* 
altogether  without  valuable  aid.  It  simply  paraphrases  the  rule,  adds 
the  dicta  of  a  couple  of  other  authorities,  and  closes  with  a  verse ;  as 
follows:  vyafljanavidhdranam  abhinidhdno  bhavati:  piditap  ca  pfdsandr 
ddbhydm :  apara  dha :  vyafljanavidhdranam  abhinipdto  mdtro  japano 
bhavati  piditap  ca  fvd9andddbhydm  :  apara  dha :  vyafljanavidhdranam 
€Dbhinipdto  mdtro  japane  purutd  bhavati :  antahpade  paddnte  vd  piditah 
$anna  eva  tu :  avairnhtatara  sthdndd  avamnnatarap  ca  sah :  hinap  ca 
pvdmndddbkydm  yo  yatrdrtho  bhidhiyate.  I  will  not  attempt  to  trans- 
late the  passage,  as  I  could  do  so  but  in  part,  and  as  it  seems  incapable 
of  throwing  any  valuable  light  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  The  most 
noteworthy  circumstance  about  it  is  its  presentation  of  abhinipdta^  *a 
filling  down  against,'  as  a  synonym  of  abhinidkdna, 

44.  A  mute  suffers  abhinidkdna  before  a  mute. 

The  phraseology  of  the  mle  would  be  the  same,  if  abhirUdhdna  were 
here  intended  to  be  taken  adjectively,  as  conjectured  above,  and  if  it 
were  meant  to  say  that  *a  mute  before  another  mute  becomes  a6Atni- 
dhdnaJ*  The  commentary  merely  cites  as  instances  the  three  words 
brhadbhihj  samidbhih,  marudbhih^  of  which  only  the  last  is  found  in 
the  Atharvan  (p.  marut-bhih^  e.  g.  ii.  29.  4). 

The  cases  in  which  abhimdhdna  alone  ensues  (only  accompanied  in 
part  by  duplication,  according  to  iii.  28  etc.)  are  those  in  which  a  mute 
is  followed  by  another  mute  (and,  if  itself  non-nasal,  then  by  another 
non>naaaI)  of  the  same  or  a  succeeding  series.  Followed  by  a  mute  of 
a  preceding  series,  it  suffers  also  the  intervention  of  spkotana,  by  ii.  38 ; 
if  followed  by  a  nasal,  a  yama  is  interposed,  by  i.  09.  In  an  additional 
note  at  the  end  of  the  work  will  be  presented  a  conspectus  of  all  the 
consonantal  combinations  occurring  in  the  Atharva-Veda,  with  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  forms  assumed  by  them  according  to  the  phonetic  rules 
of  our  treatise. 

The  Rik  Pr.  (vi.  5,  r.  1 7,  cccxciii)  pronounces  not  only  the  mutes,  but 
also  the  semivowels,  except  r,  to  suffer  abhinidhdna  when  followed  by 
mutes.  This  would,  however,  in  the  Atharvan  text,  add  only  the 
groups  Ik,  Ig^  Ip^  Iph,  lb,  Im^  and  vn  to  those  which  by  our  own  treatise 
adroit  the  modification,  so  that  the  extension  of  the  rule  is  meant  vir- 
tually to  include  merely  the  /,  a  letter  which  our  rule  46  shows  to  be 
regarded  as  especially  liable  to  abhinidhdna.  The  /  requires  so  marked 
a  contact  of  the  tongue  at  its  tip  that  the  omission  of  the  breach  of  that 
contact  by  a  following  open  letter  may  well  enough  have  been  felt  by 
the  Hindu  phonetists  as  needing  to  be  looked  upon  as  abhinidhdna. 


q<VWWy«^Ml^  H^Hii 


45.  Also  at  the  end  of  a  word,  or  of  the  first  member  of  a 
compound. 

The  commentator  paraphrases  as  follows :  paddnte  avagrake  ca  spar- 
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piuifa  ipcar^  paratdh:  obhinidkAno  bkavati:  bnt  it  18  clear  that  the 
•pecificatioD  9parpe paraiak,  'before  a  following  route,'  has  no  bnsiness 
here :  that  case  is  included  in  the  preceding  rule,  and  Uie  present  pre- 
cept applies  to  the  pronunciation  of  a  final  as  a  final,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  what  may  follow  it.  This  appears  partly  from  the  nature  of  the 
caae,  partly  from  the  analogy  of  the  corresponding  rule  in  the  Rik  Pr. 
(vi,  6,  r.  18,  cccxciv),  and  partly  from  the  cited  illustrations  of  the  com- 
mentator himself:  the  words  given  by  him  under  the  preceding  rule 
would  be  cases  of  ctvagraha  in  the  jMf<fa-text,  and,  of  those  which  he 
presents  under  this,  the  last  two  are  instances  of  avagraha  before  vowels. 
His  citations  are  id,n :  vah :  yah :  devdndm  (xi.  1. 5),  aqfsu  (e.  g.  i.  6.  2), 
idldvrkdn-iva  (ii.  27.  5),  and  khaludn-iva  (ii.  81.  1). 

The  rule  of  the  Rik  Pr.,  already  referred  to,  api  ed  ^vasdne,  *  also  in 
pausoy  is  coincident  in  meaning  with  our  own.  The  T&itt.  Pr.  takes  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  doctrine  of  abhinidhdna,  nor  does  the  Y&j.  Pr. 
directly.  The  latter,  however,  presents  a  couple  of  rules  which  are  wor- 
thy of  remark,  as  having  to  do  with  the  same  general  subject.  In  i.  90, 
91,  it  teaches  that  when  a  final  mute  stands  either  inpauna  or  before  a 
following  word,  there  takes  place  a  release  or  separation  of  the  organs 
of  production,  the  passive  and  the  active  organ,  or  nihdna  and  karana ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  contact  is  dissolved  (Weber,  and  Goldstticker  following 
him,  have  failed  to  apprehend  the  true  meaning  of  the  phenomenon  de- 
scribed). This  dissolution  of  the  contact,  in  the  case  of  the  mute  m 
pavM,  is  what  was  referred  to  above  as  taking  place  in  our  ordinary 
pronunciation  after  a  final  contact-letter,  in  order  to  make  the  mute 
more  distinctly  audible :  as  occurring  before  another  word,  it  is  analo- 

gras  with  the  iphoUma  of  our  treatise  (ii.  88),  and  the'dhmva  of  the 
ik  Pr.  (vi.  11),  although  having  a  different  sphere  of  occurrence  from 
both  of  them,  as  they  from  one  another :  it  is  a  formal  release  of  the 
organs  of  articulation  from  the  position  belonging  to  the  close  of  one 
word,  before  they  take  up  that  belonging  to  the  beffinning  of  another, 
in  order  to  the  more  distinct  separation  of  the  two  independent  mem- 
bers of  the  sentence. 

46.  L  saffers  ahhinuUidna  before  spirants. 

The  only  spirants  before  which  I  is  found  actually  to'  occur  in  the 
Atharva-Veda  are  f  and  h :  the  commentary  cites  instances  of  both, 
as  follows :  patabalpd  vi  roha  (vi,  80. 2) ;  mi  yamishyati  balhikdn  (v.  22. 
9);  vihalho  ndma  (vi.  16.  2) ;  nor  are  the  combinations  to  be  met  with 
in  the  text  in  any  other  words  than  those  here  quoted.  The  rule  and 
its  comment  are  of  particular  interest  as  settling  authoritatively  the 
reading  of  the  word  hcdhikay  '  of  Balkh,'  which,  owing  to  the  customary 
carelessness  of  the  scribes,  in  not  distinguishing  Ih  from  hi  (our  own 
manuscripts  suxy  between  the  two),  has  often  been  read  and  explained 
as  bahlika. 

L  is  also  noted  by  the  Rik  Pr.  (vL  6,  r.  20,  cccxcvi)  as  suffering  abhi- 
nidhdna  before  wirants,  according  to  the  ^^kala  doctrine,  which  is  not 
ihat  of  the  treatise  itself.    By  the  VAj.  Pr.  (iv.  16)  it  is  regarded  as  to 
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be  treated  in  the  fiame  manner  as  r  in  a  like  position.  JH  before  a  spi- 
rant suffers  tvarahhakii^  or  the  insertion  of  a  vowel-fragment,  according 
to  all  the  other  Pr&ti^llkhyas  (see  below,  rule  101) ;  and  the  treatment 
of  the  V&j.  Pr.  is  virtually,  though  not  formally,  the  same.  The  doc- 
trine, then,  of  the  Vltj.  Pr.,  in  admitting  a  svarubhakU  between  /  and  a 
spirant,  would  differ  little  from  that  presented  in  the  Rik  Pr. — which 
(ay  vL  11)  would  admit  a  dhruva^  or  /by  vi.  13,  r.  47,  ccccxxii)  even  a 
mforabkakti^  after  the  abhinidhdna  of  the  I — except  by  omii<sion  of  the 
cbUnidhdna^  of  which,  as  already  remarked,  it  nowhere  takes  any  no- 
tice ;  but  our  own  treatise,  by  prescribing  abhinidhdna^  and  not  allowing 
even  sphotana  after  it,  differs  quite  notably  from  the  others.  I  must 
confess  myself  unable  to  explain  why  either  I  before  a  spirant,  or  the 
Dssals  before  A,  as  taught  in  the  next  rule^  should  suffer  or  be  regarded 
as  suffering  the  obscuring  process  of  abhinidhdna, 

■iUHHI   ^^11^©  II 

47.  Also  the  guttural,  palatal,  and  dental  nasals  before  h. 

The  instances  cited  by  the  commentary,  in  illustration  of  this  rule, 
are  as  follows:  pratyan  hi  (iv.  19.  7);  gan  hi  (a  fabricated  case:  tho 
lingual  nasal  never  occurs  before  h  in  the  Atharvan  text) ;  krimtn  haniu 
(iL  32.  1)  ;  am(in  helth  (vi.  29.  1). 

The  only  consonants  ever  found  to  precede  h  in  the  Atharva-Veda 
are  r,  Z,  fi,  and  n.  The  first  case,  rA,  is  one  of  svarabhakti  (i.  101) ;  the 
second,  /A,  falls  under  the  preceding  rule ;  the  other  two  are  provided 
(or  by  this  rule,  which  is  moreover,  like  many  others  in  the  treatise, 
cast  in  a  theoretical  form,  or  made  more  general  than  the  requirements 
of  the  text  justify.  Since,  according  to  the  theory  of  this  Pdltig&khya 
(see  ii.  9),  no  nasal  ever  occurs  immediately  before  a  sibilant,  rules  46 
and  47  might  have  been  cast  together  into  the  form :  ^  the  nasals  and  I 
suffer  abhinidhdna  before  the  spirants.*' 

The  cases  which  this  rule  contemplates  are  in  the  Rik  Pr.  (vi.  7,  r.  33, 
Gccxcix)  included  in  a  much  more  general  precept  of  the  C&kalas,  viz., 
that  all  the  mutes  except  m,  when  final  and  followed  by  initial  spirants 
or  y,  r,  and  v,  suffer  abhinidhdna. 

fmsnfqrf  ^ll^Trii 

48.  Abhinidhdna  is  also  called  daihdpita. 

I  translate  in  obedience  to  the  commentator,  who  says :  dithdpHa- 
mmjUap  ca  bhavati:  abhinidhdna f  ca:  etdny  evo  ^ddharandni;  'it  both 
receives  the  name  dtthdpita  and  abhinidhdna :  the  instances  are  those 
already  given.'  Unfortunately,  this  alternative  title  for  the  phenomenon 
which  we  have  found  so  obscure  does  not  notably  help  our  comprehen- 
sion of  it :  the  word  admits  of  being  translated,  in  accordance  with  the 
explanation  of  abhinidhdna  offered  above,  *  made  to  stand  up  to,  or 
against ;'  but  it  may  also  be  rendered  '  stopped,'  that  is, '  silenced,'  and 
so  may  &vor  another  theory  of  the  phenomenon. 
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49.  Any  other  combinatioti  of  ooimonantB  is  oonjooct 

That  is  to  say,  all  other  comhinations  of  coDSonants  than  thoee  speci- 
fied in  rales  44—47  as  accompanied  with  abkinidhdna  are  simply  «as»- 
yukta^  '  yoked  together,  conjoined ;'  the  preciae  nature  of  such  conjunc- 
tion being  defined  by  the  next  rale.  The  commentator  says :  aiak  anye 
vyaaijanaiamdhayah  tamyukld  bhavanti:  anye  abkinidhdndt  paddnta- 
sparidh:^  anUiluthothma»u  padAdithu^  ea  mmytijyanU :  *  other  combi- 
nations of  consonants  than  these  are  conjunct ;  other  final  mutes  than 
abkinidhdna,  before  semivowels  and  sibilants  commencing  a  word,  are 
conjoined  with  them ;'  and  then,  instead  of  citing  from  the  text  any 
actual  cases,  he  goes  on  to  put  the  series  of  words  with  which  we  are 
already  acquainted,  godhik,  virdt,  dr$hat^  irithtup  (see  rules  3,  8),  in 
lengthy  and  tedious  succession,  before  ydti^  vayati^  rathe^  pete^  thande^ 
and  9dy€,  This  by  no  means  exhausts  all  the  possible  cases  to  which 
the  name  tamytikia  applies ;  nor  has  there  been  any  restriction  of  abhi- 
mdkdna  to  cases  of  contact  between  a  final  and  an  initial,  as  the  com- 
mentator's language  would  seem  to  imply. 

This  rale  has  the  appearance  of  restricting  the  term  wamyoga  to  such 
combinations  of  consonants  as  are  not  accompanied  with  abkimdkdntL 
But  such  is  not  its  meaning,  at  least  as  regards  the  general  usage  of  the 
treatise :  samyoya  is  employed  everywhere  in  the  more  general  sense 
expressly  attributed  to  it  by  a  later  rale  of  this  chapter  (L  96). 

Nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  Pr&ti^ikhyas  corresponding  to 
this  rale  and  the  one  next  following. 

50.  The  latter  half-measure  of  the  first  constituent  has  the 
same  organ  of  prodaction  with  the  second  eonstitaent. 

The  term  purvar^pa  is  not  elsewhere  found  in  our  treatise  with  this 
meaning,  although  it  occurs  twice  in  a  like  sense  in  the  Rik  Pr.  (ii. 
12,  iii.  7).  The  constraction  of  the  rale  is  also  insular,  and  its  ellipsis 
of  pararkpena  or  parena  at  the  end  {partna  is  added  by  the  commenta- 
tor in  his  paraphrase)  is  bolder  and  more  obscure  than  is  usual  else- 
where. These  anomalies  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rale  is 
taken  in  its  present  form  and  extent  from  some  other  treatise,  and  a 
metrical  one.  Weber  (p.  127)  has  noted  that  it  forms  a  haXi-floka^  and 
it  is  actually  cited  as  such  by  the  commentator,  along  with  the  other 
half-verse,  as  follows :  pkrvariipaiya  mdtr&rdham  samdnakaranam  pa- 
ram:  pratyayena  bhavet  kdryam  etat  Mthyuktam  uhyate ;  *the  latter 
half-measure  of  the  first  element  must  be  made  to  have  the  same  organ 
of  production  with  the  succeeding  element ;  such  a  combination  is  re- 
«uded  as  conjunct.*  We  can  hardly  help,  however,  both  here  and  in 
uie  rule,  assuming  a  difierent  meaning  for  karana  from  that  which  it 

'  paddntM  tpar^K  '  paddbkidhiithiL 
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luifi  elsewhere  in  oar  treatise,  and  nsudly  also  in  the  other  kindred 
works,  and  translating  it  rather  'mode  of  production'  than  'organ;' 
and  this  is  an  additional  indication  of  the  foreign  origin  of  the  rule 
itself.  The  only  instances  given  by  the  commentator  are  such  as  do 
not  show  any  difference  of  organ  between  the  two  constituents  of  the 
conjunction:  they  are  V€Usdu  tnrdjah  (viii.  9.  1),  ttamd  dion  (xiv.  1.  8)^ 
and  ayam  vaste  (xiii.  1.  16).  Of  the  accuracy  of  the  physical  obserra- 
tions  which  could  discover  any  actual  assimilation  of  the  first  element 
of  these  and  other  similar  combinations,  in  its  final  portion,  to  the  lat^ 
ter,  I  find  it  hard  to  say  much  in  praise :  I  am  unable  to  discover  that 
any  part  of  the  <  in  vattdu  becomes  an  «,  or  any  part  of  the  s  in  vaste 
a  (,  any  more  than  the  s  and  t  respectiyely  become  converted  in  part 
into  the  following  vowels  du  and  e. 


^  t?r|H^iiH^ii 


61.  A  syllable  containing  a  short  vowel,  excepting  before  a 
conjunction  of  consonants,  is  light. 

The  distinction  of  syllables,  as  regards  their  metrical  value,  is  prop- 
erly into  light  {laghtL^  and  heavy  (ffuru) ;  long  (dirgha)  and  short 
(hnuva)  are  terms  to  be  used  of  vowels  only.  The  neuter  gender  of 
the  terms  in  the  rule  is  to  be  explained  by  their  agreement  with  aksha- 
ram^  'syllable,'  understood. 

The  Rik  Pr.  (xviii.  19,  r.  37)  and  the  T«tt  Pn  (xxii..  15)  have  rules 
closely  agreeing  with  this.  The  former  also  adds  (xviii.  20,  r.  42,  43) 
that  a  short  vowel  with  a  consonant  makes  a  light  syllable,  but  without 
a  consonant  one  still  lighter — an  unpractical  and  useless  distinction. 
The  y&j.  Pr.  has  no  passage  corresponding  to  our  rules  51-54,  but  re- 
marks, rather  out  of  place,  in  iv.  105,  that  vowels  which  precede  a  con- 
junction of  consonants  or  a  final  consonant,  or  which  stand  in  patua^ 
are  of  double  quantity ;  a  loose  and  inaccurate  statement,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  other  treatises,  since  it  is  the  value  of  the  syllable, 
and  not  the  quantity  of  the  vowels,  that  is  increased  in  the  cases  men- 
tioned. 

The  commentator  gives  as  illustrations  the  indifferent  words  dadhi 
and  madhu,  which  we  have  had  already  (under  i.  4),  and  shall  meet 
with  many  times  more. 


gsfi^TrTn^t^ii 


T 


62.  Any  other  is  heavy. 

That  is,  as  the  commentator  goes  on  to  explain,  those  syllables  are 
heavy  which  contain  a  short  vowel  before  a  group  of  consonants,  or  a 
long  vowel,  or  a  protracted  {pluta)  vowel.  As  mstances  of  the  first 
case,  he  gives  taJuhaii  (takskati,  ix.  10.  21)  and  rakuhati  (e.  g.  viii.  9. 
13) ;  of  the  second,  pdldh  (viii.  6. 10) ;  of  me  third,  6A%d3  idiam  (ix. 
6.  18). 

The  corresponding  rules  of  the  other  treatises  are  Rik  Pr.  i.  4  (r.  20, 
21,  xxi,  xxii)  and   xviiL  19  (r.  36,  87),  Taitt.  Pr.  xxii.  14,  Vlij.  Pr. 
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IT.  106.    The  Rik  Pr.  farther  adds  (xtiiI  20,  r.  40, 41)  that,  while  a  long 
vowel  is  heavy,  it  is  yet  heavier  if  accompanied  hy  a  consonant 

58.  Also  a  syllable  containiDg  a  nasalized  vowel. 

The  commentator's  illustrative  citations  are  the  same  which  he  has 
already  once  given  as,  under  rule  27 ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them 
here. 

The  other  treatises  have  the  same  rule  (R.  Pr.  i.  4,  r.  21,  xxii,  and 
xviii.  19,  r.  88 ;  T.  Pr.  xxii.  14),  but  with  the  difference  that  the  former, 
admitting  the  anutv&ra  as  a  separate  constituent  of  the  alphabet,  de- 
clares a  vowel  followed  by  anusvdra  to  be  heavy. 

^^  ^ \\\^\\ 

54.  And  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

The  commentator  simply  paraphrases  the  rule,  and  adds  one  of  his 
staple  lists  of  illustrations,  viz.  godkuk  etc.  (see  under  i.  3).  The  Yftj. 
Pr.  (iv.  105,  cited  under  r.  51,  above)  holds  a  like  doctrine.  The  T4itt. 
Pr.  (xxii.  14,  15)  restricts  the  heaviness  to  such  final  syllables  as  end 
with  a  consonant,  as  our  own  commentator  would  seem  to  do  by  the 
instances  he  cites.  It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  that  in  the  combinadons 
of  the  phrase  the  final  syllables  of  words  are  heavy,  but  in  the  disjoined 
or  fXK/a-text,  where  each  final  is  followed  by  a  pause,  or  at  the  end  of  a 
verse  or  phrase.    The  Rik  Pr.  makes  no  mention  of  this  case. 

55.  Consonants  belong  to  the  following  vowel. 

This  and  the  three  succeeding  rules  concern  the  division  of  words  into 
syllables,  and  the  assignment  of  the  consonants  they  contain  to  the 
proper  vowels.  It  is  a  matter  of  pretty  pure  theory ;  the  only  practical 
oearing  it  can  have  must  be  in  determining  whether  such  and  such  a 
consonant  shall  receive  one  or  another  accent,  as  being  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding or  of  the  following  vowel :  and  this  itself  must  be  almost  un- 
mixed theory,  since  it  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  even  sonant  conso- 
nants share  at  all  in  accentuation :  certainly  they  do  not  do  so  con- 
sciously. The  teachings  of  the  different  Pr&ti^akhyas  are  very  ne^ly 
accordant  upon  the  subject,  and  this  general  introductory  rule  is  eqniv- 
alently  stated  by  all  (R.  Pr.  L  5,  r.  23,  xxiv,  and  xviii.  17,  r.  32 ;  V.  Pr. 
i.  100;  T.  Pr.  xxi.  2). 

The  commentator  gives  as  instances  again  dadhi  and  madku^  which 
are  to  be  divided  (/a*^At  and  ma'c/Au. 


e^ftlTT^  g^  \\\\\\ 


56.  The  first  consonant  of  a  group  belongs  to  the  preceding 
vowel. 
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Hie  commentator  here  does  his  work  very  ansatisftustorily :  he  &bri' 
Gates  hi8  illufttnitioDs,  instead  of  drawing  them  from  the  Atharran  text^ 
ffinnff  aira  aa/t,  AdravaU^  pradravaUy  and  he  does  not  note  for  as  the 
ttct  that,  in  the  combinations  which  ho  presents,  the  former  consonant 
is  to  be  donbled,  bj  iii.  28,  and  then  inform  us  to  which  of  the  two 
prodncts  of  duplication  the  precept  of  the  mle  applies,  lo  the  Rik  Pr. 
(I  5|  r.  26,  xxvi;  also  xriii.  18,  r.  84),  the  name  tamyogddi  belongs  to 
the  second  letter,  as  being  the  first  of  the  origiDal  combination  or  mm/- 
yoffo^  while  the  one  preccKding  it  is  specifically  the  product  of  the  dupli- 
cation (ieramafa) :  and  the  treatise  allows  it  to  be  counted  either  with 
the  preceding  or  following  syllable :  thus,  either  ai-ira  or  aii'ta.  The 
y&j.  Pr.  (L  102)  calls  the  first  consonant  of  the  group  as  it  stands  after 
duplication  wmyogAdi,  and  unites  it  with  the  former  syllable :  and  in 
the  same  sense,  probably,  the  term  is  to  be  understood  in  our  own 
tieatise  and  in  the  TItitt  Pr.  (xxi.  4) :  we  are  to  write  and  divide  ^i'tra 
so/i,  dd'drawiH^  prad'dravaii, 

Tlie  commentiuy  adds :  apara  dha :  luuayamam  pOtrvatye  Ut,  of  which 
the  meaning  is  obscure  and  the  pertinence  questionable.  If  it  has  to 
do  with  the  disposition  of  the  yamaf  it  ought  to  come  in  under  rule  59 
or  104, 

57.  As  does  also  a  final  consonant 

The  commentary  offers  once  more  godhuk  etc.  (as  undcrr  i.  3). 
The  equivalent  rules  of  the  other  treatises  are  Rik  Pr.  xviii.  1*7  (r« 
32),  VAj.  Pr.  i  101,  and  B^itt  Pr.  xxi.  8. 

58.  And  one  generated  bj  hrama  after  r  and  h. 

The  commentator  offers  no  explanation  of  the  rule,  merely  adding  to 
it,  in  his  paraphrase,  the  words  pOrvoiParaaya  bhavati^  and  proceeding  at 
once  to  give  nis  illustrations^  These  are  the  same  which  appear  again 
under  iii.  81,  and  also,  in  part,  under  i.  100 :  they  are  lor  the  most  part 
words  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Atharvan  text,  and,  being  much  cor- 
rupted, are  in  more  than  one  case  of  doubtful  reading.  A  comparison 
of  the  illustrations  under  some  of  P&nini's  rules  (viii.  8.  26,  27 ;  4.  46) 
is  of  important  use  in  restorinff  their  true  form.  They  are  arka^  arcA 
(so  under  Vkn.  viii.  4.  46 ;  Ml^arfAa,  arcco),  vartah  (MS.  gariU^  varttoY 
hhargak  QJL%! hhagnaK,  hhagal^:  found  in  AY.  only  at  xix.  37, 1),  p*dA- 
i^pdrvdknd!^  ccpar&knah  (ix.  6.  46),  apa  hmalayati  (MS.  apa  brahmd 
iayoH^  apa  hyalatt),  vi  hmalayati  (MS.  under  iii.  31  vi  hyalati)^  apa 
hmU  (omitted  under  i.  100^,  vi  hnuie  (omitted  here),  and  brahma  (e.  ^. 
L  19.  4).  In  all  these  woras,  the  consonant  following  the  r  or  the  h  is 
doubleo,  by  iii.  31,  and  the  former  of  the  two,  which  is  rej^arded  as  the 
one  that  owes  its  existence  to  the  Aramo,  or  duplication,  is  to  be  reck- 
oned as  belonging  to  the  preceding  syllable.    Thus  we  are  to  read  and 

VOL.  vti.  48 
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divide  ark'kah^  arc'cd,  vart*tahy  bharg'gal^prAhn'nah,pikrv*vAhn'nakf 
aparAhn'na^  apahm'tnalayaii^  apahn'nuUy  brahm'tna. 

The  rale  L  104  of  the  V&j.  Pr.  corresponds  in  meaning  with  thifli 
although  more  general  in  its  form ;  the  TIkitt.  Pr.  (xxi.  6)  teaches  that 
a  consonant  not  combined  immediately  with  a  vowel  oelongs  to  the 
preceding  syllable,  which  would  leave  only  the  final  member  of  any 
group  to  be  attached  to  the  following  vowel :  there  are  some  exceptions 
made,  which  need  not  be  noticed  here.  In  the  Rik  Pr.,  the  simple  and 
frequent  case  of  a  consonant  doubled  after  an  r  does  not  seem  to  be 
provided  for  at  all :  its  rule  (L  6,  r.  26,  xxvii)  is  constructed  only  for  a 
case  in  which  the  consonant  ^following  the  r  is  itself  succeeded  by  an- 
other :  one  is  tempted  there  to  reject  the  commentator's  interpretation, 
and  understand  the  rule  to  mean  **  two  consonants  are  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  the  preceding  vowel,  when  there  is  duplication  of  the  second 
of  a  group :"  this  would  make  it  accord  with  our  own. 

69.  A  Bhort  yowel  is  of  a  single  mora. 

The  commentator  gives  us  again,  as  instances,  dotdhi  and  madhu. 

The  word  translated  ^  mora  is  mdtrdf  *  measure,'  a  term  common  in 
this  sense  to  all  the  Pr&ti9&khyas.  It  is  the  fandamental  measure, 
which  cannot  itself  be  defined  by  anvthing  else.  Only  the  Rik  Pr. 
(xiiL  20^  attempts  to  fix  the  length  of  the  short,  lonff,  and  protracted 
vowels,  by  comparing  them  witii  the  cries  of  certain  bud& 

The  corresponding  definitions  of  the  other  treatises  are  Rik  Pr.  i  6 
(r.  27,  xxviii) ;  Yk).  Pr.  i.  65,  66 ;  Tliitt.  Pr.  L  SZ. 

60.  The  consonants  are  of  the  same  length. 

The  commentator's  illustrative  instances  are  again  dadhi  and  fnadhu. 
All  the  other  treatises  (R.  Pr.  L  7,  r.  34,  xxxv ;  V.  Pr.  L  69 ;  T.  Pr. 
L  87)  agree  in  assigning  but  half  a  mora  as  the  length  of  a  consonant. 

61.  A  long  Yowel  has  two  moras. 

The  commentator's  instance  is  pAlA  (ix.  8. 17). 
There  is  no  discordance  among  the  Pr&ti^lkkhyas  upon  this  point : 
compare  Rik  Pr.  i.  6  (r.  29,  xxx) ;  V4j.  Pr.  i.  67 ;  TWtt.  Pr.  L  35. 

62.  A  protracted  yowel  has  three  moras. 

The  instance  cited  is  idddm  (ix.  6. 18).  All  the  cases  of  protracted 
vowels  which  the  Atharvan  text  contains  are  rehearsed  below,  in  rule  105. 
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Comptre  the  accordant  roles  of  the  other  treatises  in  Rik  Pr.  L  6 
(r.  30,  xxxi) ;  VAj.  Pr.  i.  68 ;  Witt  Pr.  i.  86. 

With  this  role  ends  the  second  section  of  the  first  chapter.  The  sig^ 
nature  in  the  manoscript  ia  pralhanuuya  dvMydk  p&dah :  62. 

II  \%  II 

63.  The  final  of  shash  and  puroi  becomes  u  before  daca  and 
d&ga  respectively,  with  substitution  of  a  lingual  for  the  follow- 
ing initial. 

Hat  is  to  saj,  shtuk  before  dapa  becomes  «Ao,  and  the  dapa  becomes 
dapa,  making  the  componnd  shodapa ;  and  puraa  with  ddpa^  in  like 
manner,  forms  puroddpa.  The  commentator  cites  from  the  text  the 
words  themselves  merely,  vis.:  shodapam  (iii.  29.  1),  purodApdu  (e.  g. 
iz.  6.  12).  Neither  of  the  words  is  analyzed,  or  restored  to  its  theoreti- 
cally regular  form,  by  the  pada-teii ;  and  our  treatise,  accordingly,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  programme,  has  nothing  to  do  with  them :  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  words  referred  to  in  the  three  following  rules. 

These  two  words,  with  others  of  somewhat  analogoos  character,  are 
treated  in  the  VAj.  Pr.,  iil  39-46. 

GL  In  the  root  krp^  I  is  substituted  for  r. 

The  whole  commentary  npon  this  rule  is  lost,  and  only  its  repetition 
before  the  next  rule  remains.  Apparently,  the  copyist  has  carelessly 
skipped  from  the  repetition  of  the  rule  in  the  commentator's  paraphrase 
to  that  with  which,  as  nsnal,  the  whole  exposition  doses.  The  loss  is 
of  very  insignificant  conseqnence :  the  missing  passage  wonld  probably 
hare  traTord^  us  some  instances  from  the  Atharvan  text  of  verbal  forms 
or  deriyatives  of  the  root  kip  or  kalp^  which  are  frequent  there.  The 
rale  may  be  taken  as  the  assertion  of  an  opinion  that  the  original  form 
of  this  root  is  karp;  an  opinion  rendered  plausible  by  the  derivative 
Donn  h^  (see  the  next  rule),  and  by  the  analogy  of  the  root  kar^  of 
which  the  other  seems  to  be  a  secondary  form.  With  it  corresponds 
Pinini's  rule  viii.  2. 18 ;  none  of  the  other  Pr&tiglikhyas  offers  anything 
equivalent  If  our  treatise  has  set  itself  to  note  the  words  in  which  a 
/  appears  in  the  place  of  a  more  original  r,  it  should  not  pass  over  the 
words  in  which  the  root  car  becomes  eal^  as  avicdcala^  punpcali,  etc., 
glaka  and  glahana^  which  are  hardly  to  be  separated  from  the  root  ^ra A, 
udumbala  (viii.  6.  17),  etc 

65.  Not)  however,  in  the  words  krpd  etc 
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Thk  is  tlie  first  iiMtance  in  oar  treatise  of  %  rale  stated  in  tikis  fomif 
the  words  or  phrases  to  which  the  precept  contained  in  the  rale  refen 
being  conceived  to  form  a  series,  or  gana^  of  which  the  first  only  is 
given  in  the  role,  and  the  others  comprehended  in  an  et  cetera,  Ihe 
K>rm  of  statement  is  characteristic  of  uie  Atharva  Priti^^khya  and  of 
P^ini,  and  of  them  only :  the  V&j.  Pr.  employs  it  bat  once  (v.  38), 
the  others  not  at  all  (R.  Pr.  iv.  39,  where,  for  convenience's  sake,  a  list 
is  thus  referred  to  in  one  verse  which  is  given  in  fall  in  the  next,  far- 
nishes  but  an  accidental  and  insignificant  analogy).  It  woold  seem  to 
be  the  bosiness  of  a  commentator  to  give  the  list  in  fall,  bat  the  aathor 
of  oar  commentary  evidently  does  not  think  so,  for  he  very  seldom,  if 
the  gana  have  any  extent,  presents  as  more  than  specimens  from  it. 
Here,  he  gives  krpd  pdvaka  (xviiL  4.  69),  and  krp&t  svak^  (vii.  14.  2: 
the  reading  doabtless  is  a  cornipt  one,  and  shoald  be  krpA  naky  as  is 
read  by  both  the  S&ma  and  Yajur-Vedas,  in  their  corresponding  verses) ; 
also  krpanah  {krpat^dhy  xi.  8.  28),  and  its  derivative  k&rpanyam  (not 
foand  in  AY.).  If  these  two  words,  which  come  from  altogether  an- 
other root,  actually  belong  to  the  gana^  it  shoald  contain  also  k^pamA- 
nasya  (v.  19. 13}  and  akrpran  (xviii.  3.  23). 

With  this  and  the  preceding  and  following  rales  are  to  be  compared 
Pkn.  viii.  2.  18,  and  the  vMiSas  upon  it. 

66.  In  pddam  arlgvUm  etc.,  r  is  substitated  for  Z. 

The  instances  given  by  the  commentary  as  coming  under  this  mle 
are  ^a^e  pddam  aiHgurim  (iv.  18.  6  and  v.  31. 11),  saha/mikrdn  anu 
daha  (v.  29.  11),  ydhi  mayHlraromabhih  (vii.  117.  1),  and  apvatya  vdrah 
partiehasya  vdrah  (x.  4.  2).  The  gana  saould  also  include  paiiedw^rik 
(iv.  6.  4),  svangunh  (vii.  46.  2),  anangureh  (viiL  6.  22),  and  periiaps 
tir^a  (for  tilya^  from  iiia:  iv.  7.  3):  angurim  also  occars  again  in  xx. 
136.  13.  As  counter-instances,  to  show  the  necessity  of  constructing  a 
gana^  of  a  limited  number  of  instances,  the  commentator  cites  anguli- 
hhyo  naJkhebkga^,  (ii.  33.  6),  and  bdlds  te  prokshofiih  Mntu  (x.  9.  3). 

It  is  not  in  accordaaee  with  the  usage  of  our  treatise  elsewhere  to 
give,  in  eiting  a  word  or  phrase  in  a  role,  another  form  than  that  which 
it  actually  has  in  the  text;  we  should  have  expected  here  qi<i|^f|tiy^ 
Hie  form  Uy  ewxm  ddi^  instead  of  sim^y  ddij  is  found  once  more,  in 
ii.  29. 

67^  lu  case  of  the  loss  of  a  n  or  m,  the  preceding  sound  be^ 
comes  nasalized. 

The  cases  of  elision  4»f  n  and  m  are  taught  below,  in  iL  32-34,  which 
see  for  illustrations.     The  commentator  offers  here  only  tba  wotds 

'  kxpamh. 
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vinpatih  (e.  g.  v.  15.  2)  and  paydmi  (e.  g.  i.  9.  3) — wliich  are  very  ill 
chosen,  since,  though  each  offers  an  exaMiple  of  a  nassilized  vowel,  nei- 
ther exhibits  an  elision  of  an  original  nasal  uiute,  according  to  any  rules 
contained  in  this  treatise. 

Correfsponding  rules  to  this  and  the  following  one  of  our  treatise  are 
offered  by  the  other  Pi-ftti^&khyas :  see  Rik  Pr.  iv.  35  (r.  79,  ccxcix) ; 
Yk],  Pr.  iii.  129,  iv.  3 ;  T&itt.  Pr.  xv,  I  :  there  are  some  differences  of 
application,  but  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  different  modes  of  treat- 
ment of  the  nasal  mutes  adopted  by  the  different  authorities,  which 
will  be  explained  in  their  place. 

68.  Also  in  case  of  their  conversion  into  y,  r,  or  a  spirant. 

The  instances  piven  by  the  commentary  are  as  follows :  ratk&K  iva 
(v.  13.  6),  K&ldrrk&n  iva  (ii.  27.  5),  khulvdn  iva  (e.  g.  ii.  31.  1) — in  all 
tbese  cases,  the  final  n  is  first,  by  ii.  27,  converted  into  the  spirant  vmir- 
janiya^  the  latter  then  changed,  by  ii.  41,  into  y,  and  this  finally,  by  ii. 
21,  dropped  altogether;  so  that  we  have  the  successive  steps  rat/idn  iva, 
ratk&nh  iva,  ralhdKy  iva,  rathdn  ira — farther,  r/wnr  rtubhih  (not  found 
in  AV.),  rlufir  ut  srjnte  vafi  (vi.  36.  2),  mo  aha  patdnr  ahhi  (v.  11.7: 
tlie  commentator  repeats  the  first  word  in  its  p*ida  form,  mo  iii^  at  the 
end  of  the  citation),  and  dasy&nr  ula  hodhi  (iv.  32.  0) — in  these  in- 
stances, the  final  n,  by  rule  ii.  29,  becomes  r,  and,  the  preceding  vowel 
being  nasalized,  riiin  ut  is  converted  into  rtunr  ut. 

As  the  n  must  always  be  converted  into  the  spirant  visarjanlya  before 
it  becomes  y,  it  seems  supei'fluous  to  make  separate  mention  of  the  latter 
in  the  rule.  The  commentator  apparently  feels  this  objection,  and  ven- 
tures for  once  a  defence,  as  follows ;  unhmann  grahandt  niddhe  punar- 
grahanena  kim :  nhyatvark  na  sydt:  rl&hr  ut  ^rjate  vafi;  *  when  the 
matter  is  made  certain  by  the  use  of  the  term  iix/*ffwn,  why  any  farther 
mention  ?  it  is  because  this  does  not  apply  to  all  cases,  as  is  shown  by 
the  instance  rfiinr  ut  srjate  vafC  I  do  not  see  the  point  of  this  defence : 
it  does,  indeed,  explain  the  mention  of  r  in  the  rule,  but  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  that  of  y. 
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69.  And  in  case  of  the  combination  of  a  nasalized  vowel  with 
a  preceding  vowel. 

The  only  cases  cited  by  the  commentiiry  are  those  of  the  combina- 
tion of  the  initial  vowel  of  anpa  with  a  preceding  final  vowel,  by  simple 
fusion  or  by  the  elision  of  the  initial  a  ;  they  are :  ubhdv  updnpu  (pada 
upa-arifu)  prathamd  pihdra  (iv.  32.  7),  somasyd  ^nfo  (vii.  81.  3),  and  ye 
vrihayo  yard  pintpyante  *npavah  (ix.  6.  14). 

Compare  Rik  Pr.  xiii.  10  (r.  26),  V&j.  Pr.  iv.  61,  T&itt.  Pr.  x.  11. 

70.  In  the  passage  purusha  d  habhiivdJi^  the  vowel  is  nasal  be- 
fore the  pause. 
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The  passage  referred  to  is  x.  2.  28  :  9arv&  dfpah  purusha  d  bahhiivAny 
where,  in  a  case  of  doubt  and  questioning,  the  final  a  of  bahhiira  is  both 
protracted  and  nasalized.  The  pada-X^xi  reads  simply /n/rw^Aa A:  &: 
oabhii'&n'^:  and  there  would  be  no  call  for  such  a  rule  as  that  given 
here,  but  for  the  requirements  of  the  Xrrama-text,  in  which  babhuvo^  as 
the  last  word  in  a  verec,  must  suffer  porihdra  {\y,  117),  or  repetition 
with  iti  interposed,  and  in  which  it  might  be  made  a  question  whether 
the  nasality  of  the  vowel  should  or  should  not  be  preserved  before  the 
i(i\  This  rule  teaches  us  that  the  nasal  quality  is  lost  before  the  iii^  as 
rule  97,  below,  teaches  also  with  respect  to  the  protraction ;  and  the 
same  things  are  taught  once  more  by  iv.  120,  121,  The  three  last 
kramapndas  of  the  voi-se  will  be,  then:  purusku  d  bahhuvdns:  d  babM- 
vdK3  :  babhikve  Ui  bobhiivdn^ . 

Wmm  \^\r^A{    Or^llO^H 

71.  Of  the  r- vowels,  the  part  following  the  r  receives  the 
nasal  quality. 

We  have  seen  above,  in  rules  37  and  38,  that  the  r-vowel  is  regarded 
as  composed  of  a  piece  of  a  r,  with  a  fragment  of  vowel  sound  pre- 
ceding and  following  it,  and  that,  when  it  is  long  or  protracted,  the  r- 
quality  is  fonnd  only  in  the  first  mora.  Here  we  learn  that,  when  such 
a  vowel  is  nasalized,  the  nasal  quality  does  not  affect  the  r,  but  only  the 
part  of  a  vowel  which  follows  it  Any  one  may  perceive,  however, 
upon  trying  the  experiment,  that  there  is  no  physical  diflBcnlty  in  the 
way  of  nasalizing  the  r  itself,  supposing  the  r-vowel  to  be  properly  ac- 
cordant in  pronunciation  with  that  letter  throughout. 

The  commentator  cites  hhumidrhham  act/viam  pdrayishnn  (v.  28. 14), 
drnha  pratndn  (vi.  186.  2),  and  jondn  drnhantam  (xii.  2.  9).  The  in- 
stances, as  in  many  other  cases,  are  wanting  in  variety  and  in  complete- 
ness :  as  an  example  of  the  long  vowel  nasalized,  we  may  take  piff^nr 
vpe  ^rnarn^  already  cited  under  rule  38 :  no  case  of  the  protracted  vowel 
nasalized  occurs  in  the  text. 

The  other  treatises  offer  nothing  corresponding  to  this  rule. 

72.  U\s  nasalized  when  standing  alone,  before  ilL 

In  tlie  pada-X^xl  of  the  Atharvan,  as  in  those  of  the  other  Vedas,  the 
particle  u  is  always  written  afi  iti.  In  this  rule,  its  nasality  in  such  a 
situation  is  noticed:  in  the  rule  next  succeeding  are  taught  its  long 
quantity  and  its  exemption  from  conversion  into  a  semivowel  before  the 
following  vowel. 

The  term  aprkla  means  *nncombined  with  any  other  letter:'  it  » 
said  also  of  the  particles  d  and  o  (=d  +  «)  in  rules  i.  79,  iv.  113,  below. 

73.  In  the  same  situation  it  is  also  long,  and pragrhi/a. 
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The  term  pragi^hya  means,  by  implication,  that  the  vowel  to  which 
it  applies  is  not  liable  to  the  ordinary  changes  of  sandhiy  viz.  fusion 
with,  or  conversion  into  a  semivowel  before,  a  following  vowel.  I  say, 
by  implication :  for  only  in  the  T&itt  Pr.  (which  uses,  however,  not 
pragrkyn^  bat  the  related  term  pragraha)  does  the  pronouncing  a  vowel 
prapfrhya  exempt  it  from  change ;  all  the  other  treatises  find  it  necessary 
to  teach  by  a  specific  role  (see  iii.  38,  below,  and  the  quotations  there 
given^  that  the  vowels  declared  to  be  pragrhya  are  not  subject  to  eu- 
phonic alteration.  The  whole  proceeding  is  somewhat  analogous  with 
that  by  which  the  Rik  Pr.  teaches  the  conversion  of  viiarfatdya  into  r; 
first  rehearsins  all  the  cases  in  which  the  conversion  takes  place,  and 
pronouncing  their  vUarfaniya  to  be  repkin  or  rtpAtto,  and  then  finally 
declaring  the  riphita  visarjaniya  convertible  into  r.  The  word  pragrhya 
is  ezpkined  by  Bohtlingk-BoUi  to  mean  literally  "to  be  held  apart,  or 
isolated,^  L  e.,  from  the  combinations  of  tandhi. 

Any  satis&ctory  reason  why  the  particle  u  should  be  treated  in  this 
peculiar  manner  by  the  framers  of  the  ^o^o-text  is  not  readily  apparent. 
There  are  but  few  cases  in  our  text  in  which  it  assumes  a  long  form  in 
$ank%iA  (viz.  eight  instances :  they  are  given  under  iii.  4),  so  that  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exhibit  any  special  tendency  to  protraction ;  it  nowhere 
assumes  a  nasal  quality  in  the  combined  text ;  and  it  has  hardly  a  trace 
of  a  proper  pragrhya  character :  if,  indeed,  it  be  preceded  by  an  un- 
combmed  vowel  and  followed  by  another  vowel,  it  remains  uncombined 
with  the  latter  (by  iii.  36,  which  see :  only  three  such  cases  occur  in  our 
text) ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  preceded  by  a  consonant,  it  combines 
regularly  with  a  following  vowel  (of  this  also  there  are  only  four  cases 
in  AY. :  see  ii.  37).  It  seems  as  if  the  protraction  must  have  been 
made  in  order  to  give  the  word  more  substance  as  an  independent  pada 
in  the  disjoined  text,  it  being  the  only  instance  of  a  single  short  vowel 
possessing  such  a  value ;  and  as  if  the  nasalization  and  addition  of  iii 
irere  intended  to  mark  it  more  distinctly  as  an  exceptional  case,  requir- 
ing a  different  treatment  in  the  sanhilA-text  Pkiini  (i.  1. 17, 18)  allows 
it  to  be  read  either  u  or  UK. 

The  treatise  now  goes  on  to  detail  the  other  cases  of  pragrhya  final 
Towels. 
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74.  Final  t  and  A  are  elao  pragrhyoj  in  a  form  haying  a  loca- 
tiye  sense. 

The  instances  cited  by  the  commentator  are  dshtrt  padam  kp^ut$ 
ggmdhdne  (vi.  27.  3 :  the  Biff-Veda,  in  the  corresponding  passage,  has 
the  proper  locative  fonn,  Ashtrydm)^  atojAi&so  dhdrayanta  urvi  (xviii. 
1.  32),  mahi  no  vdtdJf  (xviiL  1.  39),  and  tanH  daksham  d  9uvatdm  (iv. 

25.6).       '^^     '    -    ^ •  :.-i^...i 

quite  as] 

the  only  one  which  1  have  noted  in  the  text    There  is  also  a  single 
I  of  a  locative  in  I  not  given  by  the  commentary :  it  is  abhikruti^  ia 
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vL  3.  3.  As  counter  examples,  of  final  I  and  6  in  oiber  than  a  locative 
sense,  and  therefore  not  pragrhya^  the  commentator  offers  dhiH  «d  jfs 
(vii.  1.  1),  iMyd  'm^  $arvA  (ziii.  4.  28).  Of  cases  anidogons  with  the 
former  of  these,  where  the  I  represents  an  instmmental  case,  there  are 
several  others  in  the  text,  as  vii.  48.  1, 77.  1 ;  ix.  9.  8. 

The  pada-iaX  carefdlly  Botes  these  locatives  in  i  and  ^  as  pragrkfo^ 
in  the  nana!  manner,  by  writing  an  iti  after  them :  thus,  (lL»ktH  Ui^  urvt 
tit,  tand  t/t,  etc  The  commentator,  in  citing  the  several  passages, 
nnder  this  and  the  following  roles,  always  repeats  at  the  end  of  Mck 
citation  the  praprhya  word,  in  its  pada  fonn,  or  with  iH  appended :  I 
have  omitted  snch  repetitiona,  as  nnnecessary  here. 

A  corresponding  role  in  the  Rik  Pr.  is  found  in  L  18  (r.  72,  Ixxiii) : 
also  in  Pftnini,  i.  1. 19.  The  Ylij.  Pr.  notes  no  snch  cases  as  thoee  to 
which  this  rule  appKes :  and  the  T&itt  Pr.,  instead  of  classifying  and 
definbg  the  pra^hya  terminations  according  to  their  grammatical 
values,  descril]^  Uiem  all  in  an  entirely  empirical  way  (in  iv.  ]'54),  hj 
their  position  and  surroundings,  whence  its  rules  do  not  generally  admit 
of  detailed  comparison  with  tnose  of  the  other  treatises. 

76.  The  same  vowels,  i  and  ^  are  pragrhya  as  dual  termina- 
tions. 

The  commentator^s  illustrations  are  kma  pArMhtU  dbhfU  (x.  2. 1), 
indravAyi^  ubhdu  (iii.  20.  6),  ubhAv  mdrAyni  A  bharatdm  (v.  7.  6). 

Corresponding  rules  are  Rik  Pr.  L  18  (r.  71,  Ixxii)  and  \h.y  Pr.  i.  93 ; 
both  of  tnem  include  also  the  cases  noted  by  our  treatise  in  the  nert 
following  rule. 

76.  As  is  also  e. 

The  commentator  cites  atrd  dadhete  (v.  !•  3),  rodkaeaire  vdvt^hek 
(v.  1.  5),  tampitardv  rtviye  (xiv.  2.  37). 

77.  Also  the  words  asme,  yushme^  tve,  and  me,  when  accented* 

The  specification  ^  when  accented"  is,  of  course,  meant  only  for  the 
two  latter  of  the  words  named,  as  the  others  would  never  occur  other- 
wise than  accented.  Of  the  four,  yuthmi  and  mi  never  occur  in  the 
Atharvan  text :  tvi  is  found  once,  in  a  Rik  passage  (AY.  v.  2.  3  —  RY. 
z.  120.  9),  and  also,  according  to  the  manuscript^  in  viii.  9.  9,  twice  re- 
peated, and  each  time  written  in  the  ^xK^a-text  tvi  ift,  as  a  pragrhya: 
but  the  accent  and  the  addition  of  iti  are  hardly  to  be  regarded  other- 
wise than  as  a  blunder  of  the  tradition,  since  the  word  is  evidently  the 
enclitic  or  accentless  tva  of  the  Yedic  language :  no  forms  of  this  en- 
clitic pronoun  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  Atharvan.    The  fourth,  ojm^, 
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is  also  hardly  an  Atharvan  word.  It  is  found  in  three  Rik  paasages,  viz. 
iv.  21.  1  (RV.  vi.  28.  1),  xviii.  1.  3  (RV.  x.  10.  8),  42  (RV.  1. 17.  8)  :  in 
aDother  passage  (iv.  31.  3),  where  the  Rik  (x.  84.  3)  reads  asmSy  all  the 
Atharvan  manuscripts  have  aamd'i^  which  has  been  altered  to  aam6  in  the 
edition,  in  obedience  to  the  requirement  of  the  sense,  and  the  authority' 
of  the  Bik  reading.  Another  precisely  similar  case  is  xix.  40.  4  (RV.  i. 
46. 6).  The  only  passage  where  the  Atharvan  ffives  a8mi  independently 
is  T.  1.  3,  where  ail  the  manuscripts  except  r,  and  M.  (copies  of  the 
same  original,  by  the  same  scribe)  agree  in  reading  it  (pada  asmi  iti) : 
here  also,  however,  the  edition  reads  asmd'i. 

The  commentator  cites  no  instances,  but  says  nigame  yushmadhhy/i 
wihkakter  iUvam  ishyaii :  yushmdkam :  asmdkam :  ivam  aham  itiprdpU : 
atme  yuihme  tve  me  iti  ea  vihhaktyddepah  kriyate. 

The  Rik  Pr.  (i.  19,  r.  73,  74,  Ixxiv,  Ixxv)  notes  asme,  ytuhme,  ive^  and 
ami  as  pragrhya :  the  third,  tve^  when  accented,  and  not  a  member  of  a 
compound  word.  The  Y&j.  Pr.  (i.  96,  97)  notes  asme,  tve^  and  me,  the 
latter  when  accented.  Asme  and  tve  are  dealt  with  in  T&itt  Pr.  iv. 
9,10. 

78.  Also  am%  aa  plural. 

The  examples  cited  by  the  commentator  are  ami  ye  yudham  (vi.  103« 
8),  ami  ye  vivraidh  (iii.  8.  6),  and  ami  apap-e  (not  found  in  AV.).  To 
explain  the  addition  of  the  specification  "  as  plural,'*  he  gives  a  counter- 
example, pamy  atra,  which  is  plainly  one  of  his  own  ^brication ;  nor 
can  I  find  that  the  text  contains  anything  which  should  render  that  ad- 
dition necessary.  The  V6j.  Pr.  says  (i.  98)  "  ami,  when  a  word  by 
itself;"  the  other  treatises  (R.  Pr.  i.  19,  r.  73,  Ixxiv;  T&itt.  Pr.  iv.  12) 
see  no  reason  for  appending  any  such  limitations. 
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79.  Also  a  particle  consisting  of  an  uncombined  vowel,  unless 
itb6(J. 

This  mie  is  meant  to  apply  solely  to  the  particle  o,  composed  of  d  and 
«,  which  is  found  in  two  passages  of  the  text,  viz.  o  cit  sakMyam  (xviii. 
1.  1)  and  prdtam  havir  o  shu  (vii.  72.  2),  both  of  which  are  cited  by  the 
commentator:  the  jxicfa-text  writes  the  o  in  the  usual  manner  of  a 
pragrhya,  viz.  6  iti.  To  explain  the  addition  of  '*  unless  it  be  d  "  to  the 
mle,  the  commentator  cites  punar  e  ^hi  vdcaspate  (i.  1 . 2),  where  the  pada- 
text  reads,  of  course,  d' ;  ihi. 

The  form  of  this  rule  is  not  a  little  strange :  why  o  should  thus  be 
made  an  exception  from  the  next  rule,  and  why,  when  there  is  no  other 
particle,  except  d,  composed  of  a  single  vowel,  it  should  be  treated  as  if 
one  of  a  class,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see :  we  cannot  help  suspecting  here 
the  influence  of  the  general  grammar:  compare  P&n.  i.  1. 14,  the  virtual 
correspondence  of  which  with  our  rule  is  as  close  as  possible.  The  Rik 
Pr.  (i.  18,  r.  69,  Ixx)  has  a  similar  precept. 

VOL.  VII.  40 
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*n*l{H^  iit:oh 

80.  Also  one  ending  with  o. 

That  is  to  say,  as  we  mast  infer  from  the  preceding  rule,  and  as  the 
commentator  fills  out  the  ellipsis,  a  nipdta  or  '  particle,'  having  o  for  its 
final  This  is  a  strangely  inaccurate  description :  it  was  bad  enough  to 
have  the  upasarga  or  preposition  d  treated  as  a  nipdia  by  the  last  rule, 
when  combined  with  « :  but  here  we  have  nouns,  verbs,  prepositions, 
and  particles  all  confounded  together  under  the  same  name.  The  par- 
ticles, it  is  true,  ^atly  preponderate  in  number  and  in  frequency :  thus 
we  have  atho  (about  130  times  in  the  whole  Atharvan  text),  mo  (15 
times),  no  (12  times),  uto  (7  times),  and  iho,  ycdo^  ango^  evo,  dotho  (once 
each) ;  but  of  prepositions  we  have  o  and  upo  (twice  each),  and  pro 
(once) ;  of  verbs,  vidmo,  datto^  alio  (once  each) ;  and  of  nouns  (pro- 
nouns), teno  (twice),  yo,  and  so  (once  each).  In  the  form  of  the  rule  is 
perhaps  to  be  seen  again  the  influence  of  the  general  grammar :  compare 
f  iLn.  1. 1. 15.  The  other  treatises  are  not  open  to  the  same  criticism : 
the  Rik  Pr.  (i.  18,  r.  70,  hxi)  declares  pragrhya  a  final  o,  except  of  the 
first  member  of  a  compound ;  and  the  Y&j.  Pr.  (i.  94,  iv.  89)  constnicts 
its  rule  in  very  nearly  the  same  manner. 

As  regards  the  actual  pragrhya  character  of  these  words,  there  are, 
among  the  nearly  200  instances  of  their  occurrence,  but  11  cases  in  which 
they  stand  otherwise  than  before  a  consonant  or  an  initial  a,  and  so  have 
an  opportunity  to  exhibit  that  character  distinctly.  These  cases  are :  be- 
fore d,  XX.  127. 13 ;  before  t,  vi.  14. 3,  xiv.  2. 4,  xx.  130. 17, 18 ;  before  «, 
xi.  6.  7,  xiL  1.  7, 9 ;  before  e,  il  9. 1,  viL  56. 5,  ix.  8. 7.  In  xx.  180. 19,  and 
only  there,  an  initial  a  is  absorbed  by  such  a  final  o;  on  the  other  hand, 
in  iv.  9. 3,  the  metre  shows  that  such  an  absorption  of  an  initial  a  must 
be  made  in  reading,  though  it  be  not  so  written.  In  teno  (ix.  1.  20)  and 
yo  (xi.  4.  9),  the  metre  shows  that  the  combined  particle  u  must  be  sep- 
arated from  the  final  of  the  original  word,  and  that  the  two  must  be 
read  tina  u  and  yd'  u. 

The  examples  given  by  the  commentary  are  dosha  gdya  (vi.  1. 1), 
€tngo  nv  aryaman  Tvi.  60.  2),  atto  havtnshi  (xviii.  3.  44),  and  datto  cuma- 
bhyam  (xviii.  3. 14). 


4IIHR4H  %rn5Fri^HT;^n 


81.  Also  a  vocative  ending  in  the  same  letter,  before  an  iii 
not  belonging  to  the  text. 

Literally, '  before  an  iti  not  cominff  from  the  rshis^^  or  authors  of  the 
hymns :  that  is  to  say,  before  the  ih  by  which,  as  already  remarked,  a 
pragrhya  word  is  followed  in  the  pada-text.  The  vocatives  in  o,  from 
themes  in  u,  are  not  in  a  single  instance  treated  as  pragrhyas  in  the 
sanhitd  of  the  Atharvan,  but  are  always  enphonically  combined  with 
the  following  vowel.*     In  the  pcuia-text,  however,  they  are  invariably 

*  Hie  cases  are  not  nnmerooB  in  which  such  a  vocative  occars  elsewhere  than  in 
paum,  before  a  consonant,  or  before  an  a;  they  are  as  foUows:  before  d,  v.  18. 6 ; 
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written  .as  if  they  were  pragrhyat,  with  the  usual  id  annexed.  The 
object  of  this  rale,  then,  is  to  teach  that  they  are  exempt  from  euphonic 
combination  only  in  the  pada-texij  while  in  other  situations  they  are  to 
be  treated  according  to  Uie  general  euphonic  rules  (u\,  40,  ii.  21).  The 
Yij.  Pr.  (iv.  89)  has  a  rule  corresponding  with  tnat  of  our  treatise ; 
it)  however,  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  previous  rule  (L  94),  which 
teaches  that  a  final  o  is  pragrhya  in  genetal,  and  not  before  tiie  iU  of 
the  padortejt  alone.  The  usaffe  of  the  aanhitA-text  is  in  accordance 
with  the  later  rule,  and  not  with  the  earlier,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
the  passages  which  correspond  with  those  of  the  Atharvan  referred  to  in 
the  marginal  note :  I  am  surprised  that  Weber  has  not  taken  any  notice 
of  this  discordance  between  the  text  and  the  Pr&ti^&khya.  The  T&itt  Pr. 
(iv.  6)  says  that  o  is  pragraha  when  it  is  not  the  product  of  iondfUj  and 
is  followed  by  a  or  a  consonant— which  is  a  rather  absurd  way  of  say- 
ing that  it  is  not  pragraha  at  all  in  sanhitd ;  since  before  a  consonant 
its  pragrhya  character  could  not,  and  before  a  need  not,  appear.  The 
Rik  Pr.,  after  declaring  the  o  of  the  vocative  pragrhya  (i.  18,  r.  68,  Ixix), 
is  obliged  later  (ii.  27,  r.  52,  civil)  to  except  it  from  the  rule  that  pri^ 
grhya»  are  exempt  from  euphonic  change,  and  to  place  it  under  the 
control  of  rules  previously  given  for  its  combination  with  succeeding 
vowels.  Finally,  P&nini  (i.  1. 16)  elves  a  rule  precisely  corresponding 
to  ours,  but  gives  it  upon  the  authority  of  Q&kalya.  This  whole  state 
of  things  is  something  very  peculiar.  Why,  when  the  o  of  vdyo  is 
really  no  more  exempt  from  change  than  the  e  of  agne^  should  it  be  re- 
garded by  all  the  |xufa-texts  as  a  pragrhya,  causing  so  much  trouble  to 
ue  different  treatises  to  explain  its  treatment? 

The  commentator  cites,  as  examples  of  the  rule,  tvayy  udiie  pre  ^^raU 
eUrabh&no:  eitrabhdno  iU  (iv.  25.  3),  yuvam  vdyo  saviid:  vdyo  iti  (iv. 
25.  3),  and  manyo  vajrin:  manyo  iti  (iv.  32.  6).  As  counter-examples, 
to  show  that  the  vowel  is  unchangeable  only  before  the  iti  of  the  pada- 
text,  he  gives  vdya  dUiye  (iv.  25.  6),  manya  tditd  (iv.  31.  4),  and  babhra 
d  me  frnuta  (v.  13. 5). 

82.  In  drtnt  iva  eta,  the  iti  follows  the  iva. 

This  is  a  rule  which  concerns  only  the  writing  of  the  pada-iext  itself, 
and  so,  as  dealing  with  a  matter  lying  outside  of  the  proper  sphere  of  a 
PrfLti^ftkhya,  is  extra-judicial,  and  has  no  correspondent  in  either  of  the 
other  treatises.  It  grows  out  of  the  difficulty,  in  a  few  special  cases,  of 
combining  two  meuiods  of  writing  usual  in  the  pada-text.  This  text, 
in  all  the  Yedas,  always  combines  the  enclitic  particle  t vo, '  as  if,  like,' 
with  the  word  to  which  it  is  attached,  as  if  forming  a  compound  with 
it,  giving  up  often,  in  favor  of  this  combination,  the  division  which 

before  t,  vil  4. 1 ;  before  i,  iv.  81.  4;  before  u,  vi  68. 1,  vil  26.  8  (6m);  before  ^, 
iv.  211  ft.  In  iv.  82. 1,  the  final  o  absorbs  a  following  initial  a;  everywhere  else,  it 
and  the  following  a  both  remain  unchanged. 
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would  otherwise  be  made  of  a  precedipg  compoand :  thoft,  udordkim 

iiv.  15.  6),  bat  udadheh-iva  (i.  3.  8).  When,  now,  the  iva  happens  to 
bllow  Kpragrhya  word,  like  Artni^  which  ought  to  be  foliowed  in  tlio 
/Muio-text  by  iti^  in  order  to  bring  to  light  its  pragrhya  qaality,  what  id 
to  be  done  ?  shall  we  separate  the  two  parts  of  the  compound  word — ti 
thing  unheard  of  elsewhere — and  introduce  the  Hi  between  them,  writr 
ing  Artnt  ill  ^vd  ^rtni-iva?  or  shall  we  allow  the  id  to  lose  its  proper 
function,  but  still  be  retained  at  the  end  of  the  compound,  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  the  pragrhya  quality  of  the  first  member  of  the  latter, 
and  write  Artnt  ive  Hy  drtnt-iva?  The  second  of  these  two  alternatives 
is  the  one  adopted  by  all  the  padortexis^  and  the  one  which  our  rule 
here  teaches  us  to  choose.  The  Atharvan  text  offers  but  four  such 
cases,  which,  for  once,  are  all  cited  by  the  commentator ;  they  are  as 
follows :  drlnt  ive  Hy  drtnUiva  (L  1.  3) ;  gharmadughe  ive  *ti  gharmadU" 
ghe-iva  (iv.  22.  4) ;  nrpati  ive  Ui  nrpati-iva  (viii.  4.  6) ;  yame  ive  ^ti  yame- 
-iva  (xviii.  3.  38).* 


i^jHIJH*!    ^i^^  S^:  II  t:^  II 


88.  A  nasalized  vowel  occurring  in  the  interior  of  a  word  is 
abort 

Here  we  have  the  general  fact  laid  down,  and  in  the  following  rules, 
to  the  end  of  the  section,  are  stated  the  exceptions  to  it  The  Rik  Pr.* 
in  one  of  its  later  books  (xiii.  7-10),  treats  the  same  subject,  and  the 
commentator  is  at  much  pains  (see  Regnier's  note  to  r.  22)  to  explain 
its  introduction  into  the  Pr&ti94khya,  into  whose  proper  province  such 
a  matter  does  not  enter.  Our  own  commentator  seldom  troubles  him- 
self about  little  inconsistencies  and  redundancies  of  this  kind,  which  are 
exhibited  by  all  the  treatises ;  they  aid  in  the  ^neral  puipose  of  a 
Pr&tig&khya,  which  is  to  preserve  the  traditioniu  text  of  the  school 
from  corruption.  Thus,  the  T&itt  Pr.  presents  (xvL  1-31)  a  complete 
conspectus  of  all  the  nasalized  vowels,  short  and  long,  found  in  its  text 
in  the  interior  of  a  word,  and  again  (xiiL  8-14),  a  detailed  exhibition 
of  all  cases  of  occurrence  of  the  lingual  nasal,  n. 

The  commentator  cites  a  third  time  the  whole  series  of  instances 
given  above,  under  rule  27,  and  repeated  by  him  under  rule  53. 

84.  In  neuters  plural  it  is  long. 

The  commentator  gives,  as  examples,  par{tnshi  ycaya  MfnhMirdh  (ix. 
6. 1),  yajdmhi  hotrd  Mtmah  (xi.  6. 14),  atto  haviiishi  (xviii.  3.  44). 

An  equivalent  rule  is  found  in  the  Rik  Pr.  (xiiL  7,  r.  22),  which  fietr- 
ther  specifies  that  the  theme  ends  in  a  spirant,  and  that  the  long  vowel 
precedes  the  terminations  si  and  shi.    The  T&itt  Pr.,  ignoring  all  help 

*  I  have  given  the  words  here  in  the  fall  form  in  which  the  jKKb-iezi  preeeata 
them:  our  commeotator,  in  his  citations,  leaves  off  the  repetitioD  of  the  oompound, 
writing  simply  drtni  iwe  *H,  etc 
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from  grammatical  oat^ries  in  the  constniction  of  its  rule,  am  is  ita 
custom,  says  (zvi.  14)  ^at  d,  i,  and  (^  are  naaal  before  H  and  aki  at  the 
end  of  a  word. 

85.  Also  in  pdnsit,  mdnsa^  etc. 

The  commentator  cites  p&nsd^n  akahehhyah  ^vii.  100. 2),  mdn»am  mdn- 
sena  (iv.  12. 4),  fdnpayena  (vi.  129. 1  [should  be  fdnfapenaF  the  manu- 
scripts blander  somewhat  over  the  word,  but  W.  E.  and  H.  read  dis- 
tinctly fdnfapena])^  and  fUd  bkdmir  apmd  pdnauh  (xii.  1.  26).  To  the 
words  thus  instanced  I  have  only  to  add  pdnaure  (vii.  26. 4),  which  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  virtually  included  in  pdnau. 

The  form  of  this  rule  is  quite  peculiar,  in  that  it  cites  two  words, 
instead  of  one,  as  heading  of  the  yana. 


^fWJlt:  H^Tnt^H 


86.  Also  in  a  desiderative  form  from  the  roots  Jian  and  gam. 

Of  desiderative  forms  from  the  root  han  the  text  furnishes  usjiyhdn- 
aaii  (e.  g.  iv.  18.  3)  and  jighdnaan  (vi.  09.  2).  From  yam  we  have  no 
such  forms,  unless,  in  xii.  4.  29,  30,  we  are  to  amend  yadd  aihdma 
jiyhdnaati  into  jiydnaati,  which  would  very  much  improve  the  sense,  if 
I  am  not  mistidcen.  Could  we  trust  implicitly  to  the  Pr&ti^&khya  to 
include  in  its  rules  no  forms  not  actually  to  be  found  in  the  Atharvan 
text,  this  passage  would  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  making  the  alteration 
suggested :  but  that  is  not  the  case,  as  the  very  next  rule,  for  instance, 
notably  shows.  The  reason  why  these  two  roots  are  thus  put  together 
as  the  subject  of  such  a  grammatical  precept  may  be  to  be  sought  m  the 
general  grammar ;  compare  the  equivalent  rule  in  P&nini  (vi.  4. 16), 
which  oners  also  the  same  technical  term,  ran,  for  a  desiderative  form. 

The  coDunentary  offers  as  examples  the  word  jiyhdnaaU  (e,  g.  iv.  18. 
3),  and  the  passage  spoken  of  aoove,  yadd  athdma  jiyhdnaati ;  and, 
although  our  manuscript  here  reads,  like  those  of  the  text,/^Adn«a(t, 
the  absence  of  any  other  citation  or  fabricated  illustration  of  desidera- 
tive forms  from  yam  gives  a  degree  of  color  to  the  conjecture  that  our 
commentator  may  have  meant  to  ffy^jiydnaatL 

87.  As  also  from  tlie  roots  f£n^  m&n^  and  ddn. 

Of  these  three  roots,  only  mdn  offers  in  the  Atharvan  text  any  forma 
fialling  under  this  rule.  The  commentator  cites  one  of  them,  mimdnaa^ 
mdndh  (ix.  1.3):  the  others  are  mtmdnaamdncuya  (ix.  6.  24),  mtrndnai- 
iaaya  (ix.  6. 24),  and  amimdnaanta  (xii.  4. 42^.  The  form  mdnaia  (xi. 
2.8),  as  not  being  of  desiderative  origin,  aoes  not  properly  belong 
here,  but,  if  genuine,  should  be  included  under  rule  85 :  it  may  be  a 
corrupted  reading  for  nwAata;  we  have  the  corresponding  second  per- 
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Bon,  mamtMB^  in  iz.  5.  4,  and  there  also  a  part  of  the  mannseripts 
(P.  W.  I.)  read  m6mth&h.  For  (An  and  d&n  the  commentator  evi- 
dently had  no  genuine  instances  at  command,  and  he  fabricates  ftfAn- 
wtiy  diddnsatu  Here  also  it  is  a  suspicious  circumstance  that  a  rale  of 
the  general  grammar  (P&n.  iii.  1.  6)  groups  these  three  roots  together: 
although,  it  is  true,  for  a  different  purpose  from  that  which  caUs  forth 
our  rule. 

88.  Also  in  a  strong  case  from  a  theme  in  vans. 

The  strong  cases  {paiicapadtj  *five  words  or  forms')  are  the  masca- 
line  nominatives  singular,  dual,  and  plural,  and  the  accusatives  singular 
and  dual.  The  suffix  vans  is  that  which  forms  the  perfect  active  parti- 
ciple :  it  is  called  in  P&nini  by  the  same  name  as  here,  vasu.  The 
commentary  cites  as  instances  |>ar^'vd7i«am  (xviii.  1.  49),  pravifivAntam 
(iv.  23. 1),  uitasthivdnsah  (vi.  93. 1),  and  papivdnsah  (vii.  97. 3). 

89.  As  also  from  a  theme  in  iyans. 

That  is  to  say,  in  a  strong  case  of  a  comparative  of  the  ancient  forma- 
tion, or  that  produced  by  adding  the  primary  suffix  {yam  to  the,  gene- 
rally gunated,  root  The  commentator  gives  as  examples  freydn^  fre- 
ydnsdu,  freydnsah  ;  but  the  only  strong  case  of  this  word  occurring  in 
the  Atharvan  text  is  freydnsam  (xv.  10.  2). 

H^  II  H  H 

90.  As  also  from  the  root  vicL 

There  are  two  dama^n^  objections  to  be  made  to  this  rale :  in  the 
first  place,  it  ought  to  be  Drought  in,  if  at  all,  after  rale  88,  in  order 
that  vasvantasya  as  well  as  paficapadydm  may  be  implied  in  it  by  in- 
ference from  its  predecessor;  and  in  the  second  place,  there  is  no 
need  of  any  such  precept  at  all,  since  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
vufvdn,  the  word  to  which  it  alone  applies,  should  not  be  considered  a 
vasvanta^  and  therefore  regarded  as  disposed  of  by  rale  88.  The  Hinda 
theory,  indeed,  does  not  regard  vidvdn  as  a  perfect  participle,  and  P&nini 
(vii.  1.  36)  is  obliged  to  teach  that  in  it  the  perfect  participial  suffix  is 
substituted  for  that  of  the  present  participle ;  and  probably  it  is  oat  of 
this  circumstance  that  the  introduction  of  the  rale  here  in  question  has 
proceeded :  yet,  the  substitution  having  been  made,  vidvdn  would  have 
to  be  deemed  and  taken  for  a  vasvanta^  one  would  think,  even  by  the 
Hindu  theory  itself. 

The  commentator  gives  all  the  strong  forms  of  vidvdn,  of  which  only 
a  part,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Atharvan,  and  then  winds  up 
with  an  actual  citation;  as  follows:  vidvdn  (e. g.  ii.  1.  2),  vidvdnsdu, 
vidvdAsah,  vidvdnsam  (e.  g.  ix.  9. 4),  vidvdnsdu;  vidvdnsam  vrdtyam 
(e,  g.  XV.  2. 1). 
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91.  As  also  from  yumojm,  ^^^  Of  cwifrjrn!^' 

The  commentary  instances  the  five  cases  of  ^maiM  to  whict 
paneapadt  belongs ;  only  one  of  those  to  which  the  rale  actually  applies 
occurs  in  oar  text :  pumdn  (e.  g.  i.  8. 1),  pumdmdu,  pumdnsah,  pumdn- 
Mon  (e.  g.  iii.  28.  3),  pumdmdu.  Then  he  adds  a  counter-example,  to 
show  that  the  rale  is  meant  for  the  strong  cases  alone :  puihH  vdi  reio 
IhawUi  (vi  11.  2). 

Here  ends  the  third  section  of  the  first  chapter :  the  signature  in  the 
manuscript  is  prathamasya  trttyah  pddah :  91. 


^rfr^^^Tr^  3CRrTuh« 


92.  A  sound  preceding  a  final  sound  is  called  its  upadhd. 

This  is  simply  a  definition  of  the  term  upadhd^  and,  to  illustrate  the 
rule,  the  commentator  cites  the  two  later  rules,  ndmyupadhasya  rephah 
(ii  42)  and  dkdropadhasya  lopah  (ii.  55),  in  which  the  term  is  employed. 
The  Vdj.  Pr.  (i.  35)  has  precisely  the  same  definition.  In  the  Kik  Pr. 
the  word  has  a  more  general  use,  as  *  preceding  letter  or  word'  (upa-dhd^ 
'a  setting  against  or  next  to') :  it  is  probably  on  account  of  this  less 
restricted  signification  current  in  some  schools  that  the  two  treatises 
first  spoken  of  deem  it  necessary  to  limit  the  term  by  a  specific  defini^ 
tion.    The  T&itt  Pr.  does  not  employ  it  at  all. 

93.  A  vowel  is  a  syllable. 

The  precise  scope  of  this  rule  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  it  seems 
to  be  rather  a  general  and  theoretic  doctrine  than  a  precept  which 
enters  in  any  active  and  practical  manner  into  the  system  of  rules  of 
our  treatise.  The  Vftj.  Pr.  and  Rik  Pr.  have  similar  rules,  and  that  of 
the  former  (i.  99)  is  expressed  in  identical  terms  with  our  own ;  it  re- 
ceives an  easier  interpretation  than  ours  by  being  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  rules  for  syllabication,  which  correspond  to  our  rules  55-58,  above. 
The  Rik  Pr.  (xviii.  17,  r.  31)  states  more  fully  that  a  vowel,  whether 
pure,  or  combined  with  anusvdra,  or  combined  with  consonants,  is  a 
syllable ;  as  also  (i.  4,  r.  19,  xx)  that  both  the  short  and  the  long  vowels 
are  syllables;  making  the  former  declaration  an  introduction  to  the 
rules  for  syllabication  and  quantity,  and  the  latter,  to  the  briefer  treat- 
ment of  the  same  subjects  in  the  first  chapter.  We  may  perhaps  regard 
our  rule  as  a  virtual  precept  that  the  accentuation,  which  in  later  rules 
(iii.  55  etc.)  is  taught  especially  of  the  vowels,  extends  its  sway  over  the 
whole  syllable :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  accents,  which  in  rules 
14-16  above  were  declared  to  belong  to  syllables,  afifect  especially  the 
vowels.    With  the  subject  of  accent  the  commentator  seems,  at  any 
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rate,  to  brioff  it  into  special  connection.  Omitting  his  nsnal  expbmitorj 
paraphrase  (a  small  loss :  it  would  doubtless  have  been  mtaro  kahctram 
bhavati),  be  proceeds  at  once  to  give  an  exposition,  of  which  a  pait 
occurs  again  at  the  close  of  the  third  section  of  the  third  chapter ;  it 
reads,  unamended,  as  follows :  kim  aksharastfa  ivofyamdiiatya  tvairyok: 
arddham  hroivatya  pAdo  dirghoiye  Hy  eke:  aarvam  Hi  fdiikkamUruk 
(under  ii.  6  and  iii.  74,  fdnkhamitrih) :  akeharuiydi  Uk&  dkdwnk  (vir 
ahdna)  vidyaU  yad  yad  fnratvar&hhiLwih  {yad  yad  vi^varibhwa:  the 
passage  goes  no  farther  under  iii.  74) :  svaram  akeharam  ity  dhuk :  tvth 
rAd  anyat  vyafijanam  earvam  prthak  varwis&mAnyaik  dvy(deiAv^yat$ 
hudhdih,  I  translate,  in  part,  as  follows,  not  without  some  misgivinffs: 
^wbat  part  of  a  circumflexed  syllable  is  circumflexedf  some  say,  haili  a 
short  one,  quarter  of  a  long  one :  Qlknkhamitri  says,  the  whole :  here  is 
found  no  rule  for  a  syllable  [hrtuva  and  dirgha  are  said  of  vowels  only: 
see  note  to  r.  51,  above] ;  smce,  in  each  case,  the  vowel  alone  is  con- 
templated [??] :  now  the  vowel  is  declared  to  be  the  syllable ....,'  and 
hence,  perhaps,  what  is  taught  of  the  vowel  must  be  understood  to  be 
said  of  the  whole  syllable.  Yet  all  this  would  appear  to  be  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  rules  for  syllabication,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  hardly 
have  a  meaning  if  they  do  not  imply  that  each  consonant  shares  in  the 
accentuation  of  the  vowel  to  which  it  is  declared  to  belong. 

?ft!5#r  yc[wi*jw4i  II  \d  II 

94.  The  sound  preceding  an  aspirate  becomes  a  non-aspirate. 

The  proper  application  of  this  nile,  within  the  sphere  of  the  Prftti^lL- 
khya,  is  only  to  cases  of  the  doubling  of  the  first  or  second  consonant 
of  a  group,  by  the  varnakramoj  as  taught  in  rules  iii.  26  etc.,  yet  its 
form  of  statement  is  general,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  should 
apply  to  all  cases  arismg  in  the  course  of  derivation  and  inflection,  and 
that  forms  such  as  mrdhdhi,  containing  a  double  lingual  sonant  ai^i- 
rate,  are  strictly  excluded  by  it.  Such  forms,  as  is  well  known,  oocor 
in  almost  all  the  Yedic  manuscripts,  and  those  of  our  own  text  offer 
several  instances  of  them  ;*  which,  however,  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
amend  in  the  printed  text  (except  in  ii.  6.  4,  where  the  correction  has 
been  accidentally  omitted)  to  ddL 

Corresponding  rules  in  the  other  Pr^ti^^khyas  are :  Rik  Pr.  vi.  1  (r. 
2,  ccclxxix),  and  xii.  8  (r.  9) ;  Vlij.  Pr.  iv.  106 ;  T4itt  Pr.  xiv.  6 :  that  of 
the  V&j.  Pr.  and  the  former  one  of  the  Rik  Pr.  are  restricted  in  terms 
to  the  cases  of  duplication  arising  under  the  rules  of  the  varnakrama; 
the  others  are  general  precepts,  like  our  own. 

The  examples  given  oy  the  commentary  are  such  as  illustrate  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  to  forms  of  derivation  and  inflection,  as  well  as  of 
krama  ;  they  are  iddham  {sam-iddham^  vii.  74, 4),  dugdham  (e.  g.  x.  6. 


*  The  detailB  are  as  follows:  iL5.4,  aU  the  MSS.  dkdh;  viL46. 1,  afl  do.; 
Til  97. 7,  E.  I.  do.,  the  rest  dh;  xL  1. 29,  Bp.  dh  only,  all  the  rest  dkik;  xL  1.  SI, 
first  time,  all  dhdk :  eecood  time,  Bp.  dh,  the  rest  dhdh;  xil  2. 19,  K  dkdh,  aU  the 
rest  dh;  xviii!  S.  42,  all  dhdh;  zviii  4. 1  do. ;  zriii  4.  56  do.  The  true  readiag, 
ddhf  is  not  given  in  a  single  instance  by  any  of  the  MSS. 
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31).  name  d  furuddhre  {iv.  31.8:  ordinary  reading  rurudhre;  but  in 
this  inatonce,  as  occasionally  elsewhere,  the  pada  manttscript  obeys  the 
rales  of  the  krama^  and  gives  ruruddhre),  yo  daddhre  (xyiii.  3.  69^ 
dadhre\  valagom  vA  mcakkknuh  (x.  1. 18,  nicaJkhnuh),  The  commenta- 
tor then  once  more  commences  his  citations  from  his  metrical  authority, 
and  giTes  the  verse  pratkamdf  ea  dvittydndm  9aikyoge  pratyanantaram  : 
i^tiydf  ca  eaiurthdndm  etat  sarvatra  lakshanam ;  *  first  mutes  are  sub- 
stituted for  seconds,  when  directly  preceding  the  latter  in  a  group ;  and 
thirds  in  like  manner  for  fourflis :  tnis  is  a  rule  of  universal  application.* 

*llrCflll   qfrT:  iiHh 

95.  Conversion  is  according  to  piopinqt:(i1y. 

That  is  to  say,  when  any  sound  is  ordered  to  be  changed  into  another, 
of  any  class  or  description,  we  are  to  convert  it  into  that  one  which  is 
nearest  to  it,  in  situation  or  in  character.  The  commentator,  after  his 
customary  repetition  of  the  rule,  by  way  of  paraphrase,  with  the  bare  ad- 
dition of  hkavatiy  proceeds,  without  anv  farther  explanation,  to  cite  three 
rules  in  the  interpretation  of  which  it  needs  to  be  applied.  The  first 
of  these  is  ii  31,  to  the -effect  that  m  before  a  mute  is  converted  into  a 
letter  of  the  same  position  with  it :  which,  by  this  rule,  must  be  under- 
stood, m  being  a  nasal,  to  mean  the  nasal  letter  of  the  series,  and  not 
either  of  the  non-aspirate  or  aspirate  surds  or  sonants.  The  second  is 
iL  40,  by  which  the  visatjantya  is  to  be  made  of  like  position  with  a 
fi>llowing  surd  mute,  and,  by  our  rule,  still  a  spirant  of  like  position 
with  the  latter.  The  third  example  is  iii.  39,  which  prescribes  the  con- 
version of  a  vowel  into  a  semivowel ;  and  this  semivowel,  by  our  rule, 
most  be  that  of  the  same  class  with  the  vowel :  we  are  not  to  change  i 
into  «,  or  «  into  r,  etc.  There  aro  other  rules  to  which  the  present 
moept  applies ;  so,  in  explaining  the  one  next  preceding,  it  may  be 
looked  npon  as  determining  the  non-aspirate  into  which  the  duplication 
of  an  aspirate  is  converted  to  be  surd  or  sonant  according  as  the  aspirate 
IS  sard  or  sonant  ^a  matter  which,  in  the  other  treatises,  is  expressly 
prescribed  in  the  nues  themselves,  and  not  left  for  inference) :  and  pos- 
nbly  its  bearing  upon  that  rule  is  the  reason  why  it  is  introduced  here, 
lather  than  elsewnere  in  the  treatise.  Similar  prescriptions  are  found 
in  the  lUk  Pr.  (i.  14,  r.  56,  Ivii)  and  the  Y&j.  Pr.  (L  142). 

96.  In  khanvakhdzi  and  klidimaJchdsi,  the  %  following  the  d  is 
unaccented. 

This  is  a  special  rule,  evidently  intended  to  guard  agunst  an  appre- 
hended mispronunciation.  The  two  words  in  question  (iv.  15. 16)  are 
meant  for  imitations  of  the  croaking  of  frogs,  and  are  probably  for  khan- 
9akkdij  khdimakhdiy  with  protraction  (jduti)  of  the  final  syllable :  and 
it  is  feared  that,  without  particular  caution,  the  final  i  will  be  made  U>- 
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ahftre  in  the  irregalar  accent  vhich  falls  upon  the  protracted  vowel, 
both  words  being  donbly  accented,  on  the  first  and  third  syllables.* 

97.  In  avcu^A  and  d  babhuvdfij  with  itf,  the  e  is  not  protracted. 

The  commentator,  after  paraphrasing  the  rule,  adds  8im{>ly  avape  Hi^ 
babMve  UL  The  two  passages  referred  to  are  found  at  xii.  4. 42  and 
X.  2.  28,  and  they  read,  in  the  pada  and  ianhitd  texts,  as  follows : 

They  are  not  analogous  cases,  as  regards  the  action  of  the  present 
rule,  since  one  of  them  actaally  contains  an  iti,  while,  in  the  other,  no 
iti  follows  the  protracted  vowel  in  either  the  mnhitd  or  the  pada  texts, 
but  only  in  the  Jlrama-text  (see  the  note  to  rule  70).  All  the  sanhitA 
manuscripts,  however,  observe  the  precept  of  our  treatise  in  making  the 
combination  of  avafd  3  with  the  succeeding  word,  and  according^  its 
protraction,  which  is  assured  by  this  rule  and  b^  i.  105,  and  wHch  is 
exhibited  by  the  pada-textj  entirely  disappears  m  sanhitd — a  strange 
imperfection  of  the  latter  text,  and  one  which,  if  it  did  not  exhibit  itself 
in  all  the  manuscripts,  we  should  be  very  loth  to  introduce,  upon  the 
sole  authority  of  this  rule  of  the  Pr&ti^^khya. 

By  y&j.  Pr.  iv.  88,  a  final  p/uto  vowel  retains  ita  jiduU  before  iH^  and 
the  closing  krama-pada  of  our  second  verse  would  be  babhtivdn  iti  ba- 
bMivdnj  instead  of  babhUve  Ui  babMvdn,  Neither  of  the  other  Vedic 
texts  appears  to  present  any  case  analogous  with  the  other  one  which 
forms  the  subject  of  our  rule. 

98.  Consonants  not  separated  by  vowels  form  a  conjunction. 

With  this  definition  of  a  samyoga^  a  conjnnction  or  gronp  of  conso- 
nants— which,  as  already  noticed,  is  much  more  comprehensive  than 
that  which  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  the  definition  of  samyukta 
given  above,  in  rule  49 — agree  those  of  the  other  treatises  fR.  Pr.  i.  7, 
r.  87,  xxxviii ;  V.  Pr.  i.  48  :  T.  Pr.  offers  nothing  corresponaing). 

The  commentator's  paraphrase  of  the  rale,  with  the  accompanying 
examples,  forms  a  verse,  as  follows:  vyafljandny  avyavetdni  tvard^ 

*  E.  I  and  H.  read  the  first  word  hhanvakhd'zi^  with  a  single  accent  onlj,  and 
the  printed  text  has— wrongl^r,  as  it  seems  to  me — ^followed  their  anthority  instead 
of  that  of  the  other  mannscripts :  and  also,  by  some  inexplicable  oversight^  sijgnB 
of  accent  have  become  attached  to  the  pluti  figures,  as  if  the  preceding  <t*8  were 
circumflefi,  and  the  following  t's  acute.    The  line  onght  to  read  as  follows : 
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samifog^  bhavaH:  agnir  indraf  ca  tushtap  ea  v^kshah  plaksho  ntdarfO' 
nam.  The  word  tuahta  is  not  found  in  the  Atiiarvan,  nor  ptakshoy  ex- 
cepting in  the  form  plakahdt  (v.  6.  5). 

99.  After  a  non-nasal  and  before  a  nasal  mute,  in  the  same 
-word,  is  made  the  insertion  of  yamas^  suited  to  each  case. 

Tlie  commentator  treats  thn  intricate  subject  with  the  utmost  possi- 
ble brevity,  merely  paraphrasing  the  rale,  as  follows :  satndnapade  'nui- 
iamdt  9parp&t:  uttanu  paratah  tparpe  yamdir  vyavadkAnam  bkavati: 
yaikdiamkhyam : — and  adding  as  instances  tapatnam  (yii.  100. 3),  pra- 
dkndti  (not  found  in  AY. ;  the  word  most  nearly  resembling  it  is  erath- 
ndnah  [xiv.  1. 67],  for  which  it  may  not  impossibly  be  a  Mse  reading  of 
the  manuscript),  yajHah  (e.  g.  iv.  11.  4),  and  grhhn&ti  (MS.  grhn&H^ 
"which  is  no  example  of  a  yama :  the  only  form  in  the  AY.  admitting 
yama  is  grbkndtni  [iiL  8. 6]).  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  be  permitted 
to  dismiss  the  subject  in  such  an  off-hand  manner,  but  must  endeavor 
to  ascertain,  by  the  aid  of  the  other  treatises  and  of  phonetical  theory, 
vhat  these  yamas  are. 

We  have  already  seen  (under  rule  43)  that  the  euphonic  system  of 
tlie  Pr^i^khya  does  not  allow  one  mute  to  follow  another  by  a  simple 
consonantal  conjunction,  but  regards  the  former  of  the  two  as  suffering 
a  modification  which  robs  it  of  part  of  its  distinct  Quality.  Now  we  have 
the  farther  direction,  which  must  be  taken  as  to  tnat  extent  limiting  the 
former,  that,  within  the  limits  of  a  simple  word,  if  the  latter  consonant  is 
nasal  and  the  former  not  so,  there  is  interposed  between  the  two  a  yamOj 
or  Hwin'  to  one  of  the  other  letters.  Tnis  is  all  that  our  treatise  says 
of  the  yanuu  :  none  of  its  other  rules  mention  them,  although  one  or 
two  may  be  regarded  as  referring  to  them,  and  are  so  interpreted  by  the 
conunentator — ^from  whose  explication  of  rule  26,  above,  we  have  learned 
that  they  are  of  nasal  character.  The  T&itt.  Pr.  is  not  more  explicit : 
it  merely  says  (xxi.  12,  13) :  ^' after  a  mute  not  nasal,  when  followed  by 
a  nasal,  are  inserted,  in  each  several  case,  nose-sounds  (ndsikya) :  these 
some  call  yamasP  The  Y&j.  Pr.,  where  it  teaches  the  occurrence  of  the 
yanuu  (iv«  160),  calls  them  mcheda^  *  separation,'  a  word  which  it  does 
not  elsewhere  employ ;  its  doctrine  is :  ''  within  a  word,  a  non-nasal  be- 
fore a  nasal  suffers  separation  ^ — that  is,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  a  separation 
or  division  of  itself  into  two  parts,  which  are  as  twins  to  one  another — 
and  the  yamas  have  elsewhere  been  stated  to  be  nose-sounds  (i.  74),  and 
formed  by  the  root  of  the  nose  (i.  82).  The  Rik  Pr.  is  deciaedly  more 
elaborate  in  its  description.  After  stating  (i.  10)  that  the  yamas  are 
nose-sounds,  it  goes  on  to  say  (vi.  8-10)  that  the  non-nasal  mutes,  be- 
fore following  nasals,  become  their  own  "  twins  " — that  is  to  say,  if  we 
rightly  understand  it,  each  becomes  a  pair  of  twins  of  its  own  nature ; 
whsi  is  left  of  the  original  mute  being  one  of  the  pair,  and  its  nasal 
counterpart  the  other ;  the  latter  being  especially  the  yama,  or  the  twin 
which  is  added  to  make  up  the  pair.  The  yama  is  then  declared  to  be 
similar  to  its  original  {prakrti) ;  or,  it  is  said,  there  is  an  audible  ntter- 
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ance  in  the  moath,  of  the  same  qnantity  with  the  yama;  bat  the  olBoe 
of  the  suffixed  sound  is  not  diverse  from  that  of  its  original  All  this 
seems  intended  to  be  very  explicit^  but  it  is  so  far  from  being  perspicu- 
ous that  it  has  led  both  the  editors  of  the  Rik  Pr.,  or  allowed  them  to 
fall,  into  the  very  serious  error  of  supposinj^  the  yama  to  be  sometfaiDg 

i>refixed  to  the  non-nasal  mute,  insteaa  of  mterposed  between  it  and  the 
bllowing  nasal  Phonetic  analysis  does  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  help  ns 
to  recognize  the  yama  of  the  Hindu  grammarians  as  any  necessary  sg- 
companiment  of  the  utterance  of  a  mute  and  nasal,  but  will  lead  us  to 
a  plausible  explanation  of  what  they  must  have  called  by  the  name.*  A 
nasal  is  a  sound  in  the  production  of  which  there  is  an  expulsion  of  i&- 
tonated  breath  through  the  passages  of  the  nose,  at  the  same  time  thst 
the  mouth  organs  are  closed  in  the  position  in  which  an  ordinary  mate 
is  uttered ;  in  any  language,  then,  there  will  naturally  be  as  maoy  nsssb 
as  there  are  classes  of  mutes,  and  tlie  unusuaUy  complete  alphabet  of  * 
the  Sanskrit  language  recognizes  and  distin^pisfaes  them  alL  If,  now, 
we  pronounce  a  t  Wore  a  following  m,  as  in  Atma,  the  /,  in  the  fint 
place,  suffers  ohhinidhAna^  losing  the  explosion  which  is  essential  to  its 
full  utterance:  the  organs  pass,  without  intervening  unclosure,  firoa 
the  dental  contact  to  the  labial  contact,  by  which  latter  the  mis  pro- 
duced, with  expulsion  of  sound  through  the  nose.  By  taking  sufficient 
pains,  we  can  make  the  nasal  utterance  so  closely  simultaneous  with  the 
labial  explosion  that  nothing  shall  be  audible  except  the  t  and  the  m. 
But  we  may  also  commence  tlie  nasal  sound  a  perceptible  interval  be- 
fore the  explosion,  and  we  shall  even  be  most  likely  to  do  so  in  a  labored 
utterance  :  if  it  be  made  to  begin  after  the  labial  position  is  taken  a]v 
the  nasal  resonance  is  merely  a  preface  to  the  m,  and  a  dwelling  anon  it 
before  the  explosion :  but  if  we  utter  sound  through  the  nose  befoie 
transferring  the  oigans  from  the  dental  to  the  labial  contact,  we  gitre 
origin  to  a  kind  of  nasal  counterpart  to  the  <,  as  a  transition  sound  from 
it  to  the  m.  If  this  is  not  the  yama  of  the  Hindu  grammarians,  I  am 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  the  latter  should  be.  The  theoij 
which  recognizes  it  might  be  compared  with  that  which,  in  rule  50, 
above,  taught  a  general  assimilation  of  the  former  consonant  of  a  groaa 
in  its  final  portion,  to  the  latter ;  it  is  still  more  nearly  analogous  wita 
the  surd  which,  by  iL  9,  is  inserted  between  a  final  nasal  and  a  following 
sibilant :  this  arises,  like  the  yamaj  by  an  exchange  of  the  emission  (tM 
anupradAna)  belonging  to  the  former  letter  for  that  belonging  to  the 
latter  before  the  transfer  of  the  organs  from  the  one  position  to  the 
other ;  and  the  t  thus  introduced,  for  example,  between  a  n  and  a  % 
has  just  as  good  a  right  to  be  called  the  yama  or  counterpart  of  the 
former  letter,  as  has  the  n  inserted  after  t  before  m.  That  the  utterance 
of  the  intermediate  sound  thus  described  is  not  necessary,  and  can 
readily  be  avoided,  is  no  objection  to  our  interpretation  of  the  Hindn 
theory :  in  the  studied  explicitness  of  the  scholastic  utterance,  and  with 
a  phonetical  science  which  delighted  itself  with  subtleties,  and  of  whick 
the  strong  tendency  was  to  grow  from  descriptive  into  prescriptive,  sock 


•  That  Miiller  prooouiicas  the  theory  (p.  czzii)  **  perfectly  dear  and  phyM^i- 
cally  comprebensible"  must  go  for  notbii^^  ooottdenng  bis  entire  miaapprabflMHS 
•f  Uie  lituatioQ  and  character  of  the  yama. 
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tnoaition  Boaacb  would  natnrally  eBOngh  rise  to  a  distinctness  and  a 
generality  of  occnrrence  mach  beyond  what  they  were  originally  en« 
titled  to.  A  much  more  serious  difficulty  is,  that  the  theory  of  the 
yama  allows  its  occnrrence  between  an  aspirate  mute  and  a  nasal: 
and  we  should  suppose  that  the  unclosure  and  brief  emission  of  nn- 
intonated  breath  constituting  the  aspiration  would  form  an  impassible 
harrier  between  the  two  letters,  the  nasal  utterance  being  unable  to 
precede  it,  and  the  position  of  contact  of  the  former  letter  to  follow 
it,  80  that  no  nasal  counterpart  to  the  former  letter  could  be  uttered, 
I  see  no  way  of  getting  over  this  difficulty,  excepting  by  sapposing 
an  inaccuracy  in  the  anafysis  of  the  Hindu  phonetists :  a  serious  cnarge, 
it  may  seem,  but  one  of  which  I  should  be  glad  to  see  them  relieved 
br  any  other  intelligible  explanation  of  the  yama.  If  the  whole  theory 
«  the  phenomenon  were  more  solidly  founded  and  more  accurately 
woiked  out  by  them,  I  should  not  think  they  need  have  explained  it  in 
a  manner  to  cause  their  interpreters  so  much  perplexity.  The  perplexity, 
indeed,  is  not  confined  to  the  modem  expositors :  the  ancient  comraent- 
aton  themselvea  (see  MQller,  p.  cxxiii)  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  in 
doubt  as  to  how  many  different  yamas  there  are,  whether  twenty,  one 
for  each  of  the  non-nasal  mutes,  or  a  smaller  number.  The  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Rik  Pr.  seems  to  be  that  of  twenty :  but  its  commenta- 
tor says  that  there  are  only  four ;  one  for  all  the  first  mutes,  one  for  all 
the  seconds,  and  so  on;  and  the  commentary  to  T&itt  Pr.  xxi.  12  supr 

Erta  the  same  view.*  This  latter  view,  however,  appears  to  me  pecu- 
riy  indefensible :  I  cannot  at  all  see  how  the  nasal  counterparts  of 
the  iemus  of  the  five  mute  series  should  be  identical  with  one  another ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  how  they  should  be  physically  different  from 
the  yamas  of  the  following  mutes  of  each  series  respectively ;  although 
it  mi^ht  well  enough  be  loosely  said,  considering  their  title  of  ^  twins,** 
that  were  are  as  many  of  them  as  of  the  sounds  to  which  they  sustain 
that  relation.  Physically,  it  would  seem  necessary  that  a  nasal  transi- 
tion-sound between  two  mutes  should  be  of  the  nature  either  of  the 
first  or  of  the  second :  if  of  the  second,  and  that  second  a  nasal,  it 
would  be  indistinguishable  from  it ;  if  of  the  first,  it  would  be  identical 
with  the  nasal  of  that  series  (except  as  being  abhinihiUij  or  wanting  the 
explosion),  and  so  the  same  for  ail  the  mutes  of  the  series.  The  doc- 
trine of  our  own  treatise  upon  this  point  is  not  entirely  clear,  since  its  ex- 
nresaion,  yath&uimkhyam^ '  accordmg  to  their  number,'  might  possibly 
be  taken  as  referring  either  to  the  non-nasal  or  to  the  nasal  mutes :  yet 
it  IS,  without  much  doubt,  to  be  understood  of  the  former ;  and  we  are 
to  allow  theoretically  the  existence  of  twenty  yamatj  although  only 
thirteen  of  them — viz.  those  of  ifc,  kh^  y,  yhj  Cfj,  {,  /,  <A,  d,  dh,  p^  bh\ — 
oecur  in  the  Atharvan  text. 

*  Weber  (p.  125)  foggests  that  the  disoordanoe  among  the  authorities  upon  this 
point  may  have  grown  oot  of  the  drcumstanoe  that,  lo  speaking  of  the  yomoj^ 
thoee  of  a  single  series  of  mutes  are  tometimes  taken  as  representatives  of  the 
whole  daaa,  and  treated  as  standing  for  tbem  all.  Thb  seems  very  plausible ;  but 
we  can  hardly  acquit  the  later  ezpositora  of  having  been  misled  by  this  usage  into 
the  belief  that  there  are  only  four  yama*,  and  not  twenty. 

f  For  the  details,  see  the  additkinal  note  on  the  coosonantal  combiiiatioos  ip 
general 
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In  the  examples  which  he  gives  under  this  rale,  the  commentator 
does  not  attempt  to  write  Uie  yamas,  Aboye^  under  rules  13  and 
20,  where  the  yanuu  were  instanced,  they  were— taking  those  of  the 
guttural  mutes  as  representatives  of  the  class — written  by  the  mutes 
with  an  anuwdra  sign  above :  viz.  oft  i  W i  Jf  i  v;  the  anusvdra  being  evi- 
dently intended  here  exceptionally  to  indicate  the  nasal  quality  of  the 
consonant  itself,  and  not  of  the  following  vowel.  The  method  of  the 
commentary  to  the  Rik  Pr.  (see  Mailer,  p.  xix)  is  the  same,  or,  in  other 
manuscripts,  ^  i  W  i  7f  i  iff  Aud  this  last  mode  Weber  (under  L  80)  con- 
jectures, with  much  plausibility,  to  have  arisen  from  writing  the  guttu- 
ral nasal  3  under  the  other  letters,  since  this  would  be  the  most  accu- 
rate method  which  the  alphabet  renders  possible  of  writing  the  non-nasal 
and  its  nasal  yama. 


^*l|l?ll(f|cftH  II  ^00 II 


100.  After  A  is  inserted  in  like  manner  a  ndsikya  before  a 
nasal  mute. 

The  commentator  paraphrases  with  hakArdt  ndsikyena  tamdnttpade 
vyavadkdnam  hhavaii ;  and  adds  as  illustrations  a  part  of  the  words 
already  once  given,  under  rule  58 :  viz.  prdknah^  pdrvdhnah,  apardhnah^ 
apa  hmalayati^  tfi  hmalayati^  vi  hnuUj  brahma. 

The  T&itt  Pr.  (xxi.  14^  teaches  the  insertion  of  a  ndMya  after  h  and 
before  a  following  nasal  in  terms  nearly  equivalent  to  those  of  our 
own  rule.  The  Rik  Pr.  (L  10,  r.  48,  xlix)  and  the  V&j.  Pr.  (i.  74,  80) 
describe  its  mode  of  pronunciation,  as  a  nose-sound ;  and  the  latter,  in 
its  latest  portion  (viii  28),  speaks  of  it  again  among  the  constituents  of 
the  spoken  alphabet ;  but,  strangely  enough,  neither  of  them  gives  any 
rule  respecting  its  occurrence. 

What  the  sound  may  be  which  is  thus  taught  to  form  the  step  of 
transition  from  the  aspiration  to  a  following  nasal,  it  is  hard  to  say  with 
confidence.  I  can  only  conjecture  it  to  be  a  brief  expulsion  of  surd 
breath  through  the  nose,  as  continuation  of  the  A,  before  the  expulsion 
of  the  sonant  breath  which  constitutes  the  nasal  The  pure  aspiration 
A  is  a  correspondiDg  surd  to  all  the  sonant  vowels,  semivowels,  and 
nasals  of  the  alphabet :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  produced  by  an  expulsion 
of  breath  through  the  mouth  organs  in  an^  of  the  positions  in  which 
those  letters  are  uttered ;  it  has  no  distinctive  position  of  its  own,  but 
is  determined  in  its  mode  of  pronunciation  by  the  letter  with  which  it 
is  most  nearly  connected.  Thus  the  A's  of  Ao,  of  At,  of  Au,  and  those 
heard  before  the  semivowels  w  and  y  in  the  English  words  taken  and 
Aue,  for  instance,  are  all  different  in  position,  corresponding  in  each 
case  with  the  following  vowel  or  semivowel,  ff  is  usually  initial  in  a 
word  or  syllable,  and  is  governed  by  the  letter  which  succeeds,  and  not 
by  that  which  precedes  it :  but  where  it  occurs  before  another  conso- 
nant in  the  middle  of  a  word — ^which  is  always  its  position  in  the  Vedas 
before  a  nasal — ^the  question  may  arise  whether  it  shall  adopt  the  mode 
of  utterance  of  the  letter  before  or  after  it :  whether  in  hrahma,  for  ex- 
ample, we  divide  irah'ma,  and  pronounce  the  A  in  the  position  of  the 
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• 
^  or  hra^hmoy  and  in  the  position  of  the  m,  through  the  nose.  Ac- 
eording  to  the  Hindn  method  of  syllabication  (see  rule  56,  above),  the 
former  is  the  proper  division,  and  the  Hindu  phonetists  doubtless  re- 
garded the  h  as  belonging  with  and  uttered  like  the  a  ;  and  noticing  at 
ue  same  time  the  utterance,  scarcely  to  be  avoided,  of  at  least  a  part 
of  the  k  in  the  position  of  the  m,  they  took  account  of  it  as  a  separate 
element)  and  called  it  ndtikya. 

101.  After  a  r,  and  before  a  spirant  whicli  is  followed  by 
a  vowel,  is  inserted  a  avarabhaktij  half  a  short  a:  some  say,  a 
quarter. 

102.  Before  any  other  consonant,  the  svarabhakti  after  r  is  a 
quarter  or  an  eighth  of  a. 

The  two  rules  are  stated  and  explained  separately  in  the  manuscript, 
but  I  have  put  them  thus  together  for  the  convenience  of  treating  tne 
whole  subject  pf  the  svarabhakti  at  once. 

Hie  term  svarabhakti  signifies  a  *  fraction  or  fragment  of  a  vowel,' 
and  the  theory  evidently  is,  that  a  r  cannot  be  pronounced  in  immediate 
combination  with  any  following  consonant:  there  must  always  be 
slipped  in  between  them  a  little  bit  of  a  transition-vowel,  varying  in 
length,  according  to  different  authorities,  from  a  half  to  an  eighth  of  a 
mora,  and  longer  before  a  sibilant  or  h,  if  these  be  followed  in  turn  by 
a  vowel,  than  before  other  consonants;  while  in  quality  it  coincides 
with  the  a — ^that  is  to  say,  undoubtedly,  with  the  a  samvrta  (rule  36, 
above),  or  the  neutral  vowel.  The  theory  is  this  time,  at  least,  perfectly 
intelligible,  and  any  one  may  readily  convince  himself  by  trial  how  very 
easy  it  is  to  introduce  such  a  vowel-fragment  after  a  r,  if  he  pronounce 
Uie  latter  far  enough  forward  in  the  mouth  for  it  to  require  to  be  trilled 
— and  perhaps  especially,  if  he  be  one  to  whom  the  smoother  utterance 
of  the  r,  farther  back,  is  more  natural.  The  reason  for  distinguishing 
the  case  of  a  following  spirant — and  that,  too,  only  when  followed  by  a 
vowel — as  requiring  a  longer  insertion,  is  not  so  clear,  and  I  confess 
myself  unable  to  discover  Uie  pertinence  of  the  distinction :  it  is,  how- 
ever,  a  marked  and  important  one  to  the  apprehension  of  the  Hindu 
phonetists,  as  will  appear  by  a  comparison  of  the  teachings  of  the  other 
treatises. 

The  V&j.  Pr.  (iv.  16)  restricts  the  occurrence  of  anything  like  svara- 
bhakti to  cases  in  which  a  spirant  is  the  second  member  of  a  group, 
and  is  itself  followed  by  a  vowel ;  but  it  allows  it  both  after  a  r  and 
a  /  (see  above,  under  rule  46),  and  moreover  defines  it  as  being  the  r 
and  the  Z-vowels  respectively.  Considering,  however,  that  the  same 
authority  defines  these  vowels  as  ending  eacn  with  quarter  of  an  a  (see 
above,  under  rule  37),  its  description  of  the  character  of  the  insertion 
cannot  be  regarded  as  differing  essentially  from  that  of  our  own  treatise. 
Hie  doctrine  of  the  T&itt  Pr.  is  very  nearly  the  same :  it  teaches  (zzi. 
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15, 16)  that  when  r  and  a  spirant  foim  a  group,  a  r  vowel^ragment 
{rtphMvarahhakHK)  is  inserted,  except  when  the  spirant  is  subject  to 
duplication  (i.  e^  is  not  followed  by  a  vowel)  or  is  followed  by  a  '*  first  ** 
mute :  while  the  commentary  explains  that  a  fragment  of  that  vowel 
which  is  akin  with  the  r,  or  the  r-vowel,  is  meant  According  to  the 
Rik  Pr.  (vL  13, 14),  the  warahhakli^  which  is  described  as  being  like 
the  r-vowel  {rkdravarnA\  is  inserted  between  a  r  and  a  following  oon* 
sonant  when  the  former  is  preceded  by  a  vowel :  if  the  following  con- 
sonant is  a  spirant,  and  itself  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  ivarahkakti  is 
the  longer  one,  which  had  before  been  defined  (i.  7,  r.  83,  xxxiv)  as 
being  a  half-mora  in  length ;  in  other  cases,  the  shorter  one,  of  half  this 
length  (i.  7,  r.  35,  xxxviT  is  interposed.  The  accordance  of  this  with 
the  doctrine  of  our  treatise  is  as  close  as  possible.  But  the  Rik  Pr.  also 
allows  a  tvarabhakti  between  a  sonant  letter  and  a  following  mute  or 
spirant ;  and  it  then  farther  cites  the  views  of  different  authorities^  of 
whom  some  deny  the  existence  of  the  warabhakti  altogether,  others 
permit  it  only  after  a  r,  and  others  only  before  a  spirant  not  duplicated 
(this  is  very  nearly  the  doctrine  of  the  V&j.  Pr.  and  T&itt  Pr.),  pro- 
nouncing it  to  agree  in  character  with  either  the  preceding  or  tiie  fol- 
lowing voweL 

As  we  shall  see  hereafter  (under  iii.  46),  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Atharvan  acknowledge  the  virtual  correspondence  of  the  r  followed  by 
the  longer  svarahhakti  with  the  r-vowel,  by  writing  the  r  instead  of  r, 
where  the  former  comes  before  a  spirant,  and  should  be,  by  iii.  46,  con- 
verted into  r  after  a  or  d. 

Our  commentator  gives  us,  under  rule  102,  the  instances  aryamd 
(e.  g.  i.  11.  \\parva  (i.  12. 2),  and  dharmanA  (e.  g.  vi.  132.1)r^the  man- 
uscript not  attempting  to  write  the  interposed  vowel-fiii^ent.  Under 
rule  101  he  cites  no  examples,  but,  after  the  baldest  possible  paraphrase 
of  the  rule,  proceeds  to  quote  from  other  authorities,  as  follow^ :  apara 
Aha:  rk&rasvarabhaktih:  iishmasu  tvarapareshv  ardhdkdravarno  vyafi- 
janam  feaha  iti:  *  another  has  said,  ^^a  vowel-fragment  of  the  r-vowel;*' 
*'  before  spirants  followed  by  vowels  is  heard  half  an  o-vowel ;  tibe  rest  is 
consonant."'  These  appear  to  be  the  dicta  of  two  different  teachers. 
Next  follow  several  verses,  a  part  of  which  are  of  a  character  which 
would  render  their  introduction  under  rule  37,  above,  more  appropriate, 
while  one  line,  the  second,  belongs  rather  under  rule  98 ;  tney  read : 
repKAd  anyad  rkAre  yat  UuyA  Wdham  pdrvcuasvaram :  vaeanena  vyave- 
tAnAm  samyopatvam  vihanyate:  rvarne  'pi  tu  rephasya  cA  ^rdhamAird 
pratijflayA :  ardhamAtrAm  svaram  vidyAt  sa  cAi  ^vam  kriyate  punak : 
tAn  hrasvobhayatah  kuryAd  yathA  mAtrA  bhaved  iti:  dar^  tforskaai 
tatha  rtatfah :  ^  barhif  cA  Hra  fUdarfanam :  etAm  rtim  vijAntyAt  nrar«- 
bhaktir  yadA  bhavtt ;  '  half  of  what  there  is  in  the  r-vowel  different 
from  r  is  of  the  same  character  with  the  preceding  vowel.  Of  conso- 
nants separated  by  audible  sound,  the  conjunction  is  destroyed.  In  the 
f-vowels  there  is,  by  express  rule,  half  a  mora  of  r  ;  half  a  mora  is  to 
be  recognized  as  vowel,  and  that,  again,  is  thus  managed :  put  the  paita 
upon  both  sides  of  the  short  vowel,  so  as  to  make  out  a  mora :  exam- 

1  t  —MS.  tothMa9«h. 
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plea  are  darf<i^  varsha^  taiha  rtavah,  barhih:  know  this  to  be  the  way 
when  a  svarabkakti  is  to  be  produced.'  I  trust  that  either  the  commen- 
tator or  the  manuscript,  and  not  the  translator,  is  responsible  for  the 
inconcinnitj  of  this  passage. 

103.  Of  the  latter  value  is  sphotana. 

That  is  to  say,  if  I  do  not  misapprehend  the  meaning  of  the  rule, 
tphotanoj  like  the  shorter  warabhakti^  has  a  quarter  or  an  eighth  the 

Snantity  of  a  short  a :  or  it  may  be  that  the  emphatic  eva  would  restrict 
be  reference  to  the  latter  value,  the  eighth,  alone.  The  commentator, 
as  so  often,  gives  not  a  particle  of  assistance  in  comprehending  the  rule. 
He  simply  paraphrases,  as  follows :  tad  eva  sphotano  vf/affjako  bhavati — 
explaining  sphotana  by  its  synonym  vyafljaka,  'manifester' — and  then 
cites  the  same  instances  of  sphotana  which  are  given  later,  under  ii.  38* 
For  the  doctrine  of  sphotana^  see  the  rule  last  mentioned,  and  the  note 
upon  it.  The  subject  is  not  disposed  of  here,  because  the  sphoUma^ 
unlike  the  other  insertions  treated  of  in  this  part  of  the  work,  arises 
only  in  the  combinations  of  the  phrase,  when  a  final  mute  comes  in 
contact  with  a  following  initial  mute  of  an  earlier  series  or  varga* 


grf^  HMlJiiRmiH^  lao^H 


104.  These  belong  to  the  preceding  vowel,  and  do  not  eflfect 
the  dissolution  of  a  conjunction  of  consonants. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  the  commentary  to  this  rule ;  appa- 
rently we  have  a  repetition  of  a  part  of  the  commentary  to  rule  102, 
with  the  loss  of  what  should  properly  be  given  here :  it  reads  as  fol- 
lows: pdLrvapdLrvasvaravi  ca  tad  bhavati:  samyogasya  ca  vighAtah  yat 
tai  rephdt  akdrasya  caturtham  vA  bhavaty  ashtamam  vA :  aryamd  parva 
dharmanA.  It  furnishes  us,  it  will  be  seen,  no  hint  as  to  how  far  back 
the  teachings  of  the  rule  apply.  I  presume,  however,  that  they  may 
be  properly  considered  as  extending  themselves  to  all  the  phonetic  in- 
sertions taught  in  rules  99-103  :  all  these,  in  the  division  of  the  word 
into  syllables,  are  to  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  preceding  vowel, 
and  sharing  in  its  accent;  and  whereas  it  might  seem  that  the  insertion 
of  the  vowel-fragment,  and  of  its  kindred  sphotana^  dissolved  the  con- 
junction of  the  consonants  between  which  they  were  inserted — since, 
by  rule  98,  a  conjunction  of  consonants  can  only  subsist  where  there  is 
no  interposition  of  vowels — the  contrary  is  expressly  declared  to  be 
true.  This  would  regard  pdrvasvaram  as  belonging  to  some  such  word 
as  angam  understood,  and  used  in  an  indistinctive  or  collective  manner 
of  all  that  precedes.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  specification  applies 
only  to  svarabkakti  and  sphotana,  and  that  the  neuter  singular  form  of 
p&rvasvaram  is  owing  to  its  agreement  with  one  of  the  words  denoting 
the  quantity  of  those  insertions,  caturtham,  ashtamam,  etc.  The  Rik 
Pr.  specifies  only  of  the  svarabhakti  (i.  7,  r.  32,  xxxiii)  that  it  belongs 
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to  the  previous  syllable;  the  V&j.  Pr.  (i.  103)  says  the  same  thing  of 
the  yama  alone ;  while  the  Tftitt.  Pr.  (xxi.  6)  teaches  that  the  9var€^ 
hhakii  belongs  to  the  preceding  syllable,  but  (xxi.  8)  that  the  yamas  and 
ndsikya  eo  with  the  following  one.  The  Kik  Pr.  alone,  besides  our 
treatise,  tninks  it  necessary  to  say  (vi.  10,  r.  35,  ccccxi)  that  the  tvoro- 
bkakti  does  not  dissolve  the  conjunction :  in  the  V&j.  Pr.  it  is  left  to  be 
pointed  out  by  the  commentator  (see  Weber,  p.  217). 

tdUQiis(i'^5  %wr^5  ^  Rif^pv.i6.i5]|  ^ 

s^>2[^^f^  [ix.6.18]  I  :sS\  5  q^^f^W^  5 
^^!  ^  ^J  3^  ^  ^P^^  [^-  2. 28]  i  qf^T^-. 

^^  srnjft^:  yH4^i>f^  [« 3. 26]  1  mhi<h  cnr- 

42]  I  U-H^wl^fl;^  g  fTT^f^  [^".  5. 60]  I  ^  MHlP« 

105 :  these  are  the  cases  of  protracted  vowels. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  separating  b^  a  stroke  the  different  pas- 
sages rehearsed  in  this  rale ;  the  manuscnpt  puts  them  all  in  9andki 
together.  One  or  two  of  the  signs  of  protraction  have  also  been  re- 
stored which  the  manuscript  has  accidentally  omitted.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  retained  the  sign  of  protraction  given  by  the  manuscript 
to  the  second  case  in  the  last  passage  but  one,  avafezUi  (the  MS.  writes 
avafeii^)^  although  it  is  not  written  by  the  sanhitA  codices  of  the  Athar- 
van  text^  and  is  forbidden  by  rule  97,  above.  Finally,  I  have  added  the 
accent  marks  which  belong  to  each  passage. 

The  commentator  does  not  give  any  paraphrase  of  the  rule,  nor  does 
he  repeat  it  at  the  end  of  his  exposition,  yet  I  cannot  question  that  it 
is  actually  the  closing  rule  of  the  chapter,  and  not  a  gratuitous  appendix 
of  the  commentator's  own  addition.  He  discourses  respecting  it  more 
liberally  than  usual,  in  this  wise:  kimarthah paripdthah :  ita  uttaram 
adhikam:  etdval  sv&rtho  'pi:  bahuvidh&s  trividhdh  plutayo  bhavanti: 
svarapard  abhinUhtdnapard  vyafijanapardh :  tdtdm  ydh  $amdndi$kara' 
pards  id  itdv  aplutavad  bhavanti  itdv  aplutavad  bhavanti;  *for  what 
reason  is  this  enumeration  made  ?  because  any  other  instance  than  these 
is  in  excess:  within  these  limits  the  protracted  vowel  is  pointed  out  by 
its  own  meaning  (?)•  Protractions  are  various;  namely,  of  three  kinds: 
those  which  affect  a  syllable  ending  in  a  vowel,  in  visaTJaniya^*  and  in 

*  For  the  use  of  tlie  term  abhiniihtdMi  for  visatjauiyti-'^t  whidi  this  i^  I  be- 
lieve the  ooly  ease  which  oar  commeDtary  affordA-see  rule  42,  above,  and  the 
■ote  upou  it 
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a  coDBonant)  respectively  ;*  among  these,  those  which  affect  syllables 
ending  in  simple  vowels  assume  their  nnprotracted  form  before  i/t.'f 
No  o£ber  reason,  it  would  seem,  is  to  be  sought  for  the  rule  than  that 
here  given :  it  is  intended  to  insure  the  absence  of  protraction  in  any 
other  instances  in  the  text  than  those  here  given ;  in  all  of  which,  the 
protraction  is  due  to  the  requirements  of  the  sense,  and  is  not  merely 
eophonic  or  accentual.  A  somewhat  similar  enumeration  is  made  by 
the  y&j.  Pr.  in  ii.  50-53,  and,  at  the  same  time,  directions  are  given  as 
to  the  somewhat  anomalous  accentuation  of  the  several  cases.  In  Rik 
Pr.  i.  6  (r.  31,  xxxii),  also,  are  mentioned  the  only  three  instances  of 
protraction  to  be  found  in  the  Rig-Veda,  all  occurring  in  the  latter  part 
of  its  tenth  book. 

Our  text  and  commentary  say  nothing  respecting  the  accentuation  of 
these  words,  except  as  regards  the  final  t  in  the  two  instances  con- 
tained in  the  first  passage,  lor  which  see  rule  70,  above.  From  this  we 
may  perhaps  conclude  Uiat  the  other  protracted  words  offer  no  anoma- 
lies of  accent.  There  is,  however,  some  discordance  among  the  mann- 
seripts  as  to  their  treatment,  which  it  may  be  well  enough  to  notice 
here.  Of  the  first  passage  (iv.  15. 15)  we  have  already  spoken,  in  the 
note  to  rule  96.  In  ix.  0. 18,  all  the  manuscripts  excepting  I.  read 
hkkyA^h^  without  accent,  and  our  printed  text  has  followed  their  au- 
thority :  but  I  cannot  consider  this  reading  as  anything  but  an  error, 
possibly  arising  from  a  blundering  confusion  of  the  word  with  the 
verbal  form  bhUty&s^  from  the  root  &M;  we  ought  to  read,  with  I., 
bkL'yd3h,  In  X.  2. 28,  Bp.  and  K  accent  the  protracted  syllable,  fta&Ai^- 
vA'3n:  and  this  accent  is  somewhat  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the 
first  dsi'3t  in  Rig-Y.  x.  129.  5  :  but  the  case  is  still  more  nearly  analo- 
gous with  VAj.-S.  xxiii.  49,  A'  vivefdzn,  and  Rig-V.  x.  146. 1,  vindatizKj 
and  hence  the  reading  of  the  published  text  is  much  the  more  likely  to 
be  correct.  In  xi.  3.  26,  all  the  manuscripts  except  P.  and  M.  accent 
pratyAfUA'snij  which  is  accordingly  the  best  supported  reading.  In  xii. 
5.  50  is  only  to  be  noted  that  tne  pada  manuscript  in  the  second  in- 
stance omits  the  sign  of  pluti^  but  doubtless  by  a  clerical  error  merely. 
The  padoriext  everywhere  writes  the  vowel  in  its  protracted  form,  and 
adds  the  sign  of  protraction,  not  immediately  after  the  vowel,  but  after 
the  final  consonant  of  the  syllable,  and  sometimes  with  a  stroke,  or  even 
a  double  stroke,  interposed. 

Except  in  the  first  passage,  which  contains  an  imitation  of  animal 
sounds,  we  have  in  all  these  protractions  only  cases  of  doubtful  ques- 
tioning as  between  two  alternatives,  of  hesitating  indecision,  of  mimdmd^ 
as  it  is  called  once  in  the  text  (xii.  4.  42). 

The  signature  of  the  chapter  is  caturddky&yikdi/dm  ca  prathamo 
'dhydyah  aamdptah :  13.  The  figures  expressing  the  number  of  rules 
contained  in  it  are  obviously  corrupt,  but  how  they  are  to  be  amended, 
imless  by  simply  altering  them  to  105, 1  do  not  know.  That  they  mean 
113,  and  that  any  part  of  the  last  section  is  lost,  is  not  at  all  probable : 
I  discover  nowhere  in  the  section  any  signs  of  a  lacuna, 

*  lliese  terms  I  transUta  rather  aocordiog  to  the  evident  requirement  of  the 
Me  than  as  they  would  seem  naturally  to  mean, 
f  This  is  virtually  a  restatement  of  rule  97,  above. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

CovTBim  :-*Sccnoif  I  1»  mtroductory;  2,  final  mutes  before  sooanto;  8,  daai 
finals ;  4,  do.  before  surds;  5,  do.  before  nasals;  6»  do.  before  sibilants;  7,  do.  bf 
fore  h;  8,  ^before  «;  9,  nasals  before  sibilants;  10,  n  before p;  11,  do. before 
sonant  palatals ;  12,  do.  before  ling^uals;  18,  <  before  p  and  /;  14,  do.  before  pal- 
atals and  linguals;  16,  dentals  after  palatals  and  Unguals;  16,  do.  after  tA;  17, 
P  after  dentals;  18,  loss  of  an  initial  %;  19,  do.  of  r  before  r;  20,  do.  of  a  mute 
after  a  nasal  and  before  another  mute;  21,  do.  of  final  y  and  v  after  a  vowel; 
22-28,  exceptions;  24,  (^katdyana's  Tiew  of  this  combination;  26,  insertion  of  a 
sibilant  after  pum  ;  26,  do.  after  n  before  a  surd  palatal,  lingua),  and  dental ;  27, 
final  dn  before  a  yowel ;  28,  do. before  v,  in  a  special  case;  29,  insertion  of  r  after 
final  in^  t2n,  fn;  80,  exceptions;  81,  m  before  mutes;  82-88,  do.  before  semir 
Towels  and  spirants;  84,  n  in  like  position;  86,  m  and  n  before  /;  86-37,  m re- 
tained before  semiyowels ;  88,  tphotana  ;  89,  karshana. 

SBonoN  IL  40,  viaarjaniya  before  a  surd ;  41-42,  do.  before  a  yowel;  48,  do. 
before  a  sonant;  44-60,  do.  converted  into  r  after  a  and  d;  61-52,  exceptions; 
68-64,  aa  converted  to  o;  66-69,  loss  of  final  vUarjaniya, 

Sbotion  III.  60-61,  special  cases  of  irregular  tandhi  of  final  9%$ttrfaiiiya ;  62, 
conversion  of  vitarjaniya  into  a  sibilant  before  initial  k  and  p  of  the  second  mem- 
ber of  a  compound  word ;  68-80,  do.  of  an  independent  word. 

SsonoN  IV.  81-101,  conversion  of  final  or  initial  •  into  sA;  102-107,  ex- 
ceptions. 

1.  The  following  rules  are  to  be  understood  as  of  force  in  the 
combined  text. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  treatise  has  disposed  of  all  matters  of  genenl 
phonetic  theory,  and  laid  down  such  rules  as  apply  to  words  in  their 
disjoined  and  independent  form,  and  we  now  enter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  those  changes  which  may  and  must  occur  when  the  pad(u  of  the 
disjoined  text  are  put  together  into  the  form  of  sanhitA.  This  mle  is  a 
general  heading  (adhikdra)  belonging  to  the  second  and  third  chapters. 
The  other  treatises  have  equivalent  or  corresponding  headings;  the 
Rik  Pr.  at  the  head  of  its  second  chapter,  the  Vftj.  Pr.  of  its  third,  the 
Tliitt.  Pr.  of  its  fifth.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  our  treatise  does  not 
everywhere  strictly  limit  itself  to  what  concerns  the  conversion  oipada- 
text  into  sanhitd. 

2.  Finals  not  nasals  become,  before  sonant  consonants  and 
vowels,  unaspirated  sonants. 

Considering  that,  by  i.  6,  only  the  first  and  last  of  each  series  of 
mutes  can  occur  as  finals,  this  rule  might  have  said  prathamAndmf  *  first 
mutes,'  instead  of  anuttam&ndmy  ^  mutes  not  nasal ;'  both  this  and  the 
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following  rales,  however,  seem  constructed  in  view  of  the  disputed 
character  of  the  final  non-nasal  mute,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  ^&unaka 
himself  that  it  is  a  media^  and  not  a  tenuis  (see  i.  8).  The  correspond- 
ing rule  of  the  Vij.  Pr.  (iv.  117)  is  expressed  in  a  precisely  equivalent 
manner:  those  of  the  Rik  Pr.  (ii.  4,  r.  10,  cxiv,  and  iv.  1,  r.  2,  ccxxi) 
and  T4itt  Pr.  (viii.  1, 3)  use  the  term  prathama,  even  although,  as  already 
noticed  (under  i.  6),  the  former  work  in  theory  recognizes  the  medim  as 
possible  finals. 

The  commentator's  examples  are  as  follows :  yad  yatra  vifvam  (ii.  1. 
IV,  yad  y&mam  cakruh  (vL  116. 1) ;  tasmdd  vdr  ndma  (iii.  13.  3) ;  vm- 
ihad  vishah  {y,  17.  5) ;  yad  rdjdnah  (iii.  29. 1) ;  auhasto  godkug  uta  (vii. 
73. 7) ;  8&  vtrdd  rshayah  (viii.  9.  8) ;  and  two  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Atharvan,  and  of  which  tne  latter,  at  least,  is  evidently  fabri- 
cated :  via.,  iad  ahkdtam  and  truktvh  atra* 

3.  And  at  the  end  of  a  word  they  are  surds. 

This,  in  view  of  i.  6,  is  a  superfluous  precept,  and  its  introduction  is 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  die  considerations  adverted  to  under  the 
last  rule. 

The  commentator  cites  once  more  his  standard  assortment  of  final 
mutes,  viz.  godhuk  etc.  (see  under  i.  3). 

4.  As  also  before  surd  consonants. 

Also  an  unnecessary  specification ;  since  final  surds  do  not  require  to 
become  surds  before  succeeding  initial  surds,  but  simply  remain  un- 
changed. Only  the  Y&j.  Pr.  (iv.  118),  among  the  other  treatises,  gives 
an  equivalent  precept 

The  commentator  instances  in  illustration  vdk  ce  ^ndriyam  ca  (xii  5. 
7)«  virdt  prajdpatih  (ix.  10.  24),  and  truktup  pafieada^ena  (viii.  9. 20). 

3fRT  3fi^MH» 

5.  Before  nasals  they  become  nasals. 

The  Pr&tig&khyas  are  unanimous  in  this  requirement :  compare  Rik 
Pr.  iv.  1  (r.  3,  ccxxii|,  V&j.  Pr.  iv.  120,  Ttot  Pr.  viii.  2.  P&nini,  as  has 
already  been  noticea  (under  i.  2^  allows  either  the  unaspirated  sonant 
or  the  nasal  before  a  nasal,  while  manuscript  usage  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  invariably  in  favor  of  the  nasal. 

The  commentator  cites  in  illustration  the  following  passages  from  the 
Atharvan  text :  rdhanmantro  (p.  rdhak-ffianirah)  yonim  (v.  1. 1) ;  ya 
nddnan  nydyanam  (vi.  77.  2) ;  arnavdn  mahataa  pari  (i.  10. 4) ;  fnadtt- 
gk&n  madhumattarah  (L  34. 4)  ;  madhydn  nicdih  (iv.  1. 3) ;  and  ya  itd- 
yon  manyaie  (iv.  10. 1) ;  and  finally,  as  the  text  affords  him  no  instance 
of  a  final  p  before  a  nasal,  he  fabricates  a  case,  out  of  words  more  than 
once  employed  by  him  elsewhere  in  a  similar  way,  viz.  trishtum  nayaU, 
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6.  Before  g,  sh^  and  5,  they  become  aspirated  surds. 

On  this  point  there  is  by  no  means  an  agreement  of  opinion  among 
the  different  Pritti^ftkhvas.  The  doctrine  of  the  T&itt  Pr.  (xi?.12) 
accords  most  nearly  with  that  of  our  treatise,  only  omitting  its  restric- 
tion to  the  case  of  a  final  before  an  initial ;  and  the  same  view  is  by 
onr  commentator  mentioned  as  held  by  ^ftnkhamitri,  ^^katftyana,  and 
y&tsya:  his  words  are :  apad&ntdndm  api  pashcueshu  dvittyi  bhavanH: 
iti  fdnkkamitri-fdkatdi/ana'Vdtay&k:^  tasyd  agnir  vathaah  ;^  *G&nkha- 
mitri,  ^^katlLyana,  and  Y&tsya  say  that  mutes  even  when  not  nnal  be- 
come ^seconds''  before  ^^  sh,  and  9;  as  in  the  instance  tasyd  agnir 
vatksah  (\v.  39.  2).'  The  T&itt  Pr.  (xiv.  13)  adds  that  VMabhlk&ra* 
teaches  the  conversion  of  the  mnte  into  an  aspirate  only  before  a  ubi- 
lant  not  of  the  same  class  :f  and  the  doctrine  of  the  T&itt  Pr.  in  this 
form,  as  modified  by  YlLdabhlk&ra,  is  by  the  VAj.  Pr.  (\v.  119)  ascribed 
to  9^unaka,  the  putative  author  of  our  treatise  and  of  the  Rik  Pr. 
The  Rik  Pr.,  ignoring  all  these  views,  and  itself  holding,  like  the  YAj. 
Pr.,  that  the  mute  remains  unchanged  before  the  sibilant,  remarks  oolj 
(vi.  15,  r.  54,  ccccxxx)  that  some  regard  a  tenuis  before  a  sibilant  as  to 
be  aspirated,  unless  it  be  a  final.  Fmally,  a  vdrtlika  to  P4n.  viiL  4. 43, 
as  noticed  by  Weber  (p.  249),  ascribes  to  P&ushkaras&di  the  doctriDS 
which  our  commentator  attributes  to  the  three  other  grammarians  men- 
tioned, and  which  is  also  taught  by  the  T&itt  Pr. — viz.,  that  a  mate  in 
any  situation  becomes  aspirated  before  a  sibilant.  This  comparison  of 
conflicting  views  is  exceedingly  curious,  and  it  cannot  but  inspire  as 
with  some  distrust  of  the  accuracy,  as  well  as  completeness,  with  which 
the  Hindu  grammarians  report  one  another's  views. 

The  commentator,  instead  of  citing  from  the  text  any  genuine  cases, 

!)roceeds  to  repeat  a  part  of  the  cases  which  he  has  already  once  mana- 
actured  (under  i.  49),  in  illustration  of  a  samyukta  combination  of  con- 
sonants, by  putting  his  four  words,  godkuk  etc.  (see  under  i.  3),  one  after 
another,  before  ftte^  shande^  and  sdge ;  and  the  manuscript  uniformly 
fails  to  write  the  aspirate,  except  in  the  case  of  drshat  The  cases 
which  actually  occur  in  the  Atharvan  text  are  ks  (e.  g.  iii.  1.  4),  tp  (ix. 
6. 21),  is  (e.  g.  viii.  9. 9 ;  but,  by  nile  ii.  8,  it  is  to  be  read  ^to),  ti  (pas- 
sim), and  ps  (in  avagraha ;  e.  g.  ap-tu^  i.  6.  2) ;  ksh  and  pf  are  foand 
only  in  the  interior  of  words.  The  manuscripts  of  the  AUiarvan  read 
always  the  simple  surd  before  the  sibilant,  and  in  the  printed  text  we 
have  of  course  followed  their  authority  rather  than  that  of  the  PrIitifA' 
khya  Weber  (p.  250)  notices  that  a  single  Berlin  MS.  of  the  V4jar 
saneyi-Sanhit&  writes  the  surd  aspirate  before  a  9  not  followed  by  a 
consonant 


*  pdnkhamitipdkatdyanasyavdtsydk,  ^  vattah, 

*  My  manuscripts  vair,  as  to  the  reading  of  this  name,'  between  vdd^kUednt 
bddabkOedra,  and  Mdavikdra:  Weber  (p.  78)  calls  it  once  vdtabhikdrti. 

\  Weber  says  (pp^  246,  260)  "only  before  a  sibilant  of  the  same  dasa;"  appar 
rently  misled  by  an  error  of  his  manuscript 
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7.  After  final  non-nasal  mutes,  h  becomes  the  aspirated  sonant 
of  the  preceding  letter. 

The  Rik  Pr.  (iv.  2,  r.  6,  ccxxiv)  and  VAj.  Pr.  (iv.  121)  agree  precisely 
vith  oor  treatise  upon  this  point ;  and  the  same  doctrine  is  attributed 
bj  the  T&itt.  Pr.  (v.  38)  to  Pl&kshi,  E&nndinya,  G&atama,  and  P&ush- 
karasHdi.  The  T&itt  Pr.  (v.  39-41)  goes  on  to  state  that  in  the  view 
of  some  the  h  remains  unchanged ;  while  the  Mim&nsakas,  and  C&ity&- 
yana  etc.  (the  "  etc."  means,  according  to  the  commentator,  Kliuhallpu- 
tra,  Bharady&ja,  sthavira-E&undinja,  and  P^ushkaras&di  [sthavira-PlLush- 
karas&di  ?]^  hold  that  an  aspirated  sonant*  is  inserted  between  the  final 
sard  and  tne  k,  P&nini's  rule  (viii.  4.  62),  as  is  well  known,  allows  the 
h  either  to  remain  unchanged,  or  to  become  the  sonant  aspirate ;  and 
there  is  but  a  very  trifling  phonetical  difference  between  the  two  modes 
of  treatment 

The  illustrative  citations  of  the  commentator  are  ud  dharshantdm 
magkavan  (iii.  19.6),  ud  dharskaya  satvandm  (v.  20.  8),  uddkarshiriam 
mumkepam  (viii.  6. 17),  kad  dka  nUruim  (xviii.  1.  4),  prtkivydm  astu  yad 
dhardh  (xviii.  2.  36),  tefasvad  dharah  (xviii.  3.  71). 

8.  After  t  is  inserted  t  before  s. 

The  same  phonetic  precept  is  found  in  the  T&itt  Pr.  (v.  33),  com- 
bised  with  a  part  of  that  contained  in  our  next  following  rule :  i,  it  is 
said,  is  to  be  inserted  after  t  and  n,  when  they  are  followed  by  s  and  sh. 
The  Rik  Pr.  (iv.  6,  r.  17,  ccxxxvi)  also  gives  it  as  the  view  of  certain 
teachers  that  t  and  n,  when  followed  by  «,  receive  the  appendix  of  a  L 

The  commentary  quotes  from  the  text  virdt  tvardjam  (viii.  9. 9>, 
priandihAt  tuvirah  (xi  1.  2),  and  tripatdh  shot  taluurdh  (xi.  5.  2),  whicn 
•re  the  only  examples  of  this  combination  presented  by  the  Atharvan. 
In  the  first  of  the  three,  P.  reads  tts,  in  its  second  copy  of  the  book, 
and  by  the  emendation  of  a  second  hand :  the  other  manuscripts  give 
here,  as  do  all  of  them  in  the  other  two  cases,  simply  ts;  and  the 
printed  text  follows  their  authority. 

9.  After  n,  n,  and  n  are  inserted  k,  t,  and  t  before  f,  sh,  and  s. 

The  form  of  this  rule  is  a  little  ambiguous,  since  we  might  be  led  by 
it  to  query  whether,  for  instance,  after  n,  was  to  be  inserted  k  before  /, 
I  before  sk^  and  t  before  «,  or  only  k  before  all  the  three  sibilants^— in 
other  words,  whether  the  transition-sound  should  adapt  itself  to  the 
ehaiBCter  of  the  following  or  of  the  preceding  letter.     The  commentator 

*  Weber  (p.  251),  by  a  lapiu$  ealami,  says  "  the  unaspirated  sooant" 
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either  does  not  notice,  or  does  not  deign  to  relieve,  this  diflScolty ;  he 
offers  no  explanation  of  the  rule,  and,  in  the  instances  which  he  cites, 
the  manuscript  persistently  omits  to  write  the  transition-soond.  For 
phonetic  reasons,  however,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  latter  is  deter- 
mined by  the  preceding  letter,  and  that  after  n  is  to  be  uttered  a  it,  after 
n  a  t,  and  after  n  a  (,  before  all  the  sibilants.  By  no  means  all  the  casesy 
however,  which  the  rule  theoretically  contemplates,  are  found  actually 
to  occur  in  practice.  The  guttural  nasal,  n,  precedes  s  six  times  in  the 
Atharvan  (iv.  11.  8.  vL51. 1.  xiii.  1.  66;  2.3;  3.16.  xviiLl.29),  but 
is  never  found  before  f  or  sh :  the  manuscripts  do  not  in  a  single  in- 
stance write  the  transitional  k,  nor  have  we  introduced  it  in  the  pub- 
lished text  The  lingual  nasal,  n,  never  occurs  as  a  final,  except  before 
V,  in  the  cases  treated  of  in  rule  iv.  99.  The  case  of  n  before  f  is  pro- 
vided for  bv  rules  10  and  17,  below ;  n  before  sh  is  found  three  times 
in  our  text  (viii.  9. 17.  xiii.  1.  4 ;  3. 6),  and  nowhere  do  the  manuscripts 
write  a  t  between  them  (it  is  done  bv  the  edition,  however,  in  the  last 
two  cases) ;  n  before  $  occurs  times  innumerable,  and  the  usage  of  the 
manuscripts  with  respect  to  the  mndhi  is  exceedingly  irregular ;  there 
is  hardly  an  instance  in  which  they  all  a^ree  together  either  to  reject 
the  <  or  to  insert  it,  nor  is  any  one  of  them  consistent  with  itself  in 
its  practice.  In  the  edition,  therefore,  we  have  followed  the  authority 
of  the  Pr&ti^&khya,  and  the  sandhi  is  always  made  nts  (except  in  one 
instance,  viii.  5. 16,  where  the  t  has  been  omitted  by  an  oversight). 

The  insertion  of  these  ienues  after  the  nasals  is  a  purely  physical  phe- 
nomenon, and  one  which  is  very  natural,  and  liable  to  occur  in  any 
one^s  pronunciation.  There  is  to  be  made,  in  each  case,  a  double  tran- 
sition in  utterance :  from  the  sonant  nasal  to  the  surd  oral  emission,  and 
from  the  close  to  the  partially  open  position  of  the  oi^ns.  If,  then, 
the  former  is  made  an  instant  earlier  than  the  latter,  if  the  nasal  reso- 
nance is  stopped  just  before,  instead  of  exactly  at  the  same  time  wiUi, 
the  transfer  of  the  organs  to  the  position  of  the  sibilant,  a  ienuU  of  the 
same  position  with  the  nasal  becomes  audible.  It  is,  as  already  remarked 
under  i.  99,  the  counterpart  of  the  nasal  yamoj  asserted  by  the  Hindu 
phonetists  to  be  heard  between  a  mute  and  following  nasal.  It  is  also 
closely  analogous  with  the  conversion  of  nf  into  fichj  as  will  be  pointed 
out  below  (under  rule  17). 

The  commentator,  by  way  of  examples  of  the  combinations  taught 
in  the  rule,  puts  pratyan  and  yan  before  fete^  shande^  and  sAye  respect- 
ively (the  MS.,  as  already  noted,  always  failing  to  write  the  transition- 
sound),  and  then  quotes  from  the  text  two  actual  cases :  viz.  shad  Ahtk 
ftt&n  shad  u  mdsah  (viii.  9. 17),  and  tdnt  saiydujdh  (iv.  36. 1). 

The  Rik  Pr.  does  not  itself  teach  these  euphonic  insertions,  bnt 
merely  records  it  as  the  opinion  of  some  authorities  (iv.  6,  r.  16, 17, 
ccxxxv,  ccxxxvi)  that  k  is  inserted  after  n  before  a  sibilant,  and  t  after 
n  before  s.  The  Y&j.  Pr.  so  far  agrees  with  our  treatise  as  to  prescribe 
(iv.  14)  the  insertion  of  k  after  n  and  t  after  n,  before  «,  adding  (iv.  15) 
that  D&lbhya  is  of  the  contrary  opinion.  The  TMtt  Pr.  (v.  32,  33) 
inserts  k  after  i^  and  t  after  n,  before  both  s  and  sh,  and  so  precisely 
accords  with  our  own  rule,  only  omitting  such  cases  as  are  unnecessarily 
and  vainly  provided  for  in  the  latter. 
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10.  Before  f,  n  becomes  fl. 

This  rule  is  incomplete,  except  as  taken  in  connection  with  rale  17| 
below,  along  with  which,  accordbgly,  it  will  he  here  treated.  The 
commentator's  iUostrations  are  two  of  those  which  are  given  nnder  rale 
17,  viz.  osmAfi  chatH^yattm  abki  (iii.  1. 8),  and  divi  9haH  chukrah  (zviiL 
4.  59). 

wir&  m'srsrf^iinii 

11.  As  also  before  a  sonant  palatal. 

That  is  to  say,  before  j;  since  ^A,  as  already  noticed,  never  occurs,  and 
it  is  never  found  as  initial 

This  is  another  rule  as  to  the  observance  of  which  the  usage  of  the 
Atharvan  manuscripts  is  quite  various;  and  it  may  almost  be  said  here^ 
as  of  the  insertion  of  t  between  n  and  «,  that  there  is  not  a  passage  in 
which  all  the  codices  agree  either  to  make  or  to  neglect  the  assimilation. 
We  find  written  in  such  cases  either  anusvArci,  or  ft,  or  n;  yet  the  first 
18  notably  the  most  frequent,  and  in  the  printed  text  has  been  made,  in 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  Pr&tig&khya,  the  universal  usage.  It 
might  perhaps  have  been  better,  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity,  to  write 
the  palatal  nasal  expressly,  instead  of  intimating  it  by  the  employment 
of  the  nasal  sign  over  the  preceding  vowel :  yet  the  cases  are  few  in 
which  a  final  fl  so  written  could  be  mistaken  for  one  which  arises  from 
the  assimilation  of  a  final  m. 

The  other  treatises  (R.  Pr.  iv.  4,  r.  9,  ccxxviii;  V.  Pr.  iv.  92 ;  T.  Pr. 
V.  24)  prescribe  the  conversion  of  n  into  n  before  any  following  palatal ; 
and  tlie  Rik  Pr.  and  T&itt  Pr.  include  the  palatal  sibilant  in  the  same 
prescription,  their  rales  thus  corresponding  to  our  10th  and  11th  to- 
gether. In  the  Atharvan,  n  does  not  occur  anywhere  before  an  original 
chy  and  n  before  e  is  treated  in  a  later  rule  (ii.  26).  The  manuscripts  of 
the  Big-Veda  (see  Mftller,  p.  Ixxxvii)  show  the  same  irregularity  in  their 
treatment  of  final  n  before  a  palatal  which  has  been  noted  just  now  aa 
cbaraeterizing  those  of  the  Atharva-Yeda :  but  the  editor  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  attempted  to  carry  out  any  principle  in  the  readings  which 
he  has  adopted. 

The  commentator  cites  avapafyaiijanAndm  (i.  33. 2),  irnah&fljcmam 
(v.  8.  7),  prdUhyafi  janam  iva  (v.  22.  14),  and  vivdhdfi  jflAUn  (xii.  5.  44), 

jarSft  tn^;  II  ^:^  ii 

12.  Before  a  lingual  mute,  n  becomes  ^. 

As  no  lingual  mute  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  any  word  in  the 
Atharvan,  any  more  than  in  the  other  Yedas,  this  rule  is  as  unnecessaiy 
as  is  the  inclusion  of  n  along  with  the  other  nasals  in  rule  9  of  this 
chapter,  and  as  is  more  than  one  rule  or  part  of  a  rale  in  that  which  is 
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to  follow :  such  specifications  are  made  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  theo- 
retical completeness.  None  of  the  other  kindred  treatises  has  a  cor- 
responding precept. 

The  commentator  fabricates,  as  illustrations  of  the  rule,  hhavdn  dtyaU^ 
makdn  dtyate,  ^ 

18.  Before  g  and  Z,  t  becomes  of  like  position  with  those  letters 
respectively. 

There  is  no  discordance  among  the  different  treatises  with  regard  to 
the  combination  of  t  with  either  f  or  I,  although  there  are  differences 
in  the  precise  mode  of  statement  of  the  rules.  The  corresponding  pre- 
cepts are  Rik  Pr.  iv.  4  (r.  10, 11,  ccxxix,  ccxxx);  Vftj.  Pr.  iv.  12,  93; 
T&itt  Pr.  V.  22,  26.  The  sandki  of  t  with  f  is  not  complete  without 
the  addition  of  rule  17,  below,  which  see. 

The  commentator  cites  one  instance  for  each  part  of  the  rule,  viz. : 
ucchishte  (p.  vt-fishte)  ndma  (xi.  7.  1),  and  ghrlAd  uUuptam  (v.  28. 14). 

There  follows  a  slight  lacuna  in  the  manuscript,  the  copyist  heedlessly 
passing,  as  we  may  plausibly  conclude,  from  the  takdrasya  of  the  finu 
repetition  of  this  rule  to  that  of  the  paraphrase  of  the  next,  thus  over- 
leaping the  latter  altogether,  so  that  it  has  to  be  restored  from  its  final 
repetition  before  rule  15.  We  may  restore  as  follows,  indicating  by 
brackets  the  portion  omitted :  pkrtdd  ulluptam :  iakdrasya  {jpakarala- 
JcArayoh  parasasthdnaf  catavargayog  ca:  eatavargayog  ca  takdratyal 
parasasthdno  bkavaii.  We  have  had  occasion  once  before  (under  i.  64) 
to  note  such  an  omission,  and  more  than  one  additional  instance  will 
appear  hereafter.    Here,  nothing  of  any  consequence  is  lost 

14.  As  also,  before  palatal  and  lingual  mutes. 

One  part  of  this  rule,  again — ^viz.  that  relating  to  the  lingual  mutes — 
is  altogether  superfluous ;  and  it  has  no  correspondent  in  any  of  the 
other  treatises.  The  assimilation  of  /  to  a  following  palatal  is  taught 
by  them  all  (see  R.  Pr.  iv.  4,  r.  10,  11,  ccxxix,  ccxxx;  V.  Pr.  iv.  92; 
T.  Pr.  v.  22,  23). 

For  the  palatal  combination,  the  commentator  instances  uc  ca  tUhlka 
ii.  6.  2),  and  yaj  jdmayah  (xiv.  2.  61);  and  we  may  add  hrhaeehanSUkk 
iii.  12.  3).     For  the  lingual  combination,  he  fabricates  the  examples 
agnint  tikate,  somamd  dtyate:  compare  those  given  under  the  corres- 
ponding rule  of  P&nini  (viii.  4. 41). 

Hm  hhhmX  HcjiiTdw  tjJH^H!  lanii 

16.  A  dental  mute  following  these  in  the  same  word  is  assimi- 
lated to  them. 

*  bhavdr  niyate,  mahdr  niyate. 
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This  rale,  in  its  extent  as  given,  is  an  infringement  of  the  limits  laid 
down  in  i.  1  as  those  of  a  Prftti^^khya,  and  also  of  those  laid  down  in 
iL  1  as  those  of  the  chapter :  and  a  more  notable  one,  as  it  concerns  in 
part  the  very  case  which  is  cited  in  the  commentary  to  i.  1  as  an  illus- 
tration of  what  it  does  not  belong  to  a  Pr&ti^likhya  to  treat ;  the  in- 
stances here  quoted  in  the  commentary  for  the  assimilation  of  a  dental 
to  a  preceding  lingual — they  are  mMhd  amitrdh  (vi.;67.  2),  and  teshdm 
vo  offnitnUdkdndm  (vi«  67.  2) — are  precisely  analogous  with  the  one 
there  given,  and  our  rule  teaches  only  one  out  of  the  series  of  changes 
which  such  a  word  must  undergo,  as  drawn  out  in  full  by  the  commen- 
tator in  his  exposition.  The  only  practical  application  of  the  precept 
IS  one  which  is  not  recognized,  or  at  least  not  illustrated,  by  the  com- 
mentator; namely,  to  those  cases  in  which  an  initial  s  followed  by  a  t 
or  <^  is,  by  later  rules  (ii.  90  etc.^,  converted  into  sh:  the  following 
dental  then  becomes  by  this  rule  a  lingual. 

In  illustrating  the  other  part  of  the  rule,  that  which  prescribes  the 
assimilation  of  the  dental  to  a  preceding  palatal,  the  commentator  first 
states,  vdrtUkaAikey  the  restricted  form  in  which  alone  it  applies — cavar- 
giydn  nakdrasya  ca^  'following  a  palatal  mute,  a  n  is  assimilated' — and 
cites  yajlUna  yajfUim  (vii.  5. 1),  somdya  rdjfU  (ii.  1 8.  2),  and  9omasya 
rdjnak  (vi.  68.  1).  He  might  hAve  added  ydcfiydya  hn^ute*  (xii.  4. 30), 
the  only  instance  in  the  Atharvan  of  a  like  assimilation  after  c. 

The  other  treatises,  combining  the  practical  part  of  this  rale  with  the 
one  next  following,  teach  that  /  and  ih  are  everywhere  converted  into  t 
and  th  after  ik  (see  B.  Pr.  v.  3,  r.  11,  cccxxviii;  V.  Pr.  iil  78 ;  T.  Pn 
Til  1*3,  14). 

16.  And  even  in  a  different  word,  after  sK 

That  is  to  say,  a  dental  following  bK  is  assimilated  to  it,  and  becomes 
lingual,  not  only  when  both  letters  occur  within  the  same  word,  but  also 
when  the  sh  is  final,  and  the  dental  the  initial  of  an  independent  word. 
The  commentary  cites  cases  of  the  assimilation  in  the  same  and  in 
separate  words — viz.  shashtih  (e.  g.  v.  1 5.  6)  and  shaniuivatih — but  the 
former  belongs  under  the  preceding  rule,  and  the  other  is  such  a  case 
as  never  occurs  in  the  Atharvan.  The  precept  was  evidently  only  in- 
tended for  such  combinations  as  bahish  te  (i.  3.  1),  in  which,  by  the  rales 
contained  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  cnaptcr,  an  original  final  9  be- 
comes lingualized,  and  the  following  t  is  assimilated  to  it 

The  corresponding  rales  of  the  other  Pr&ti^likhyas  have  been  already 
referred  to. 

17.  After  a  dental  mute,  g  becomes  ch. 

This  rale,  taken  in  connection  with  rales  10  and  13,  above,  deter- 

*  The  reading  of  the  printed  text,  ydHeydya,  is  an  error  of  the  preae. 
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mines  the  fomi  to  be  assaroed  by  the  combinations  /+^  and  n-f  p  Ex« 
ception  may  fairly  be  taken,  however,  to  the  method  in  which  the 
change  is  taught  By  the  other  rules  referred  to,  t  and  n  are  to  become 
€  BXkSfl  before  ;;;  and  if  those  rules  are  first  applied,  there  will  be  no 
dental  mutes  for  p  to  follow ;  while,  if  the  present  rule  be  first  applied, 
the  others  are  rendered  wholly  or  in  part  superfluous,  by  the  non-occar* 
rence  of  f  after  i  and  n.  In  the  case  of  t  there  comes  in  the  still  fo- 
ther  difficulty  that  rule  6  of  this  chapter  has  converted  it  into  ik,  so 
that  a  part  of  rule  18  is  thereby  also  rendered  incapable  of  application. 
These  are  incongruencies  such  as  the  authors  of  the  Prftti^&khyas  are 
veiT  seldom  guilty  of.  What  is  the  intention  of  our  treatise  is,  indeed, 
sumciently  clear :  the  combination  of  t  and  f  is  to  produce  eeh,  by  the 
eonversion  of  the  former  into  c  and  the  latter  into  ch;  and  the  combi- 
nation of  n  and  /;,  in  like  manner,  is  to  produce  fich.  The  Rik  Pr.  (ir. 
4,  5,  r.  9,  11, 12,  ccxxviii,  ccxxx,  ccxxxi)  teaches  the  same  changes,  only 
adding  ^r.  13,  ccxxxii),  that  Qakalya  would  read  instead  cp  and  nf. 
The  V&j.  Pr.  (iv.  93,  94)  also  agrees,  only  exempting  the  p  from  con- 
version into  ch  when  it  is  followed  by  a  mute.  The  T&itt.  Pr.  prescribes 
(v.  22,  24)  the  change  of  t  and  n  into  c  and  n  before  /r,  and  (v.  S4,  85) 
the  conversion  of  ;:  into  ch  when  preceded  by  any  mute  excepting  «, 
y&lmiki  (v.  36)  also  excepting  p,  and  P&ushkaras&di  (v.  37)  den^'ing  the 
conversion  when  p  is  followed  by  a  consonant,  and  denying  in  this  case 
also  the  conversion  of  the  preceding  n  into  ft.* 

The  commentator  cites  examples  only  of  the  combination  of  n  and  p; 
they  are  devdfl  chlohak  (xviii.  1.  33),  asmdfl  chatrdyatim  ahki  (iii.  1.  3), 
and  divi  shafi  chukrah  (xviii.  4.  59) :  as  an  example  illustrative  of  the 
other  part  of  the  rule,  we  may  take  Ar&c  charavy&h  (i.  19. 1).  In  the 
orthography  of  this  class  of  combinations,  we  have  followed  in  the 
printed  text  the  authority  of  the  manuscripts,  which,  with  hardly  aa 
exception,  write  simply  cA,  instead  of  cch.  This  orthography  is  also^  to 
my  apprehension,  a  tnier  representation  of  the  actual  phonetic  result  of 
combminff  t  with  p.  That  these  sounds  fuse  together  into  a  ch  is  very 
strong  evidence  that  the  utterance  of  the  Sanskrit  surd  palatals  did  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  our  ch  (in  church  etc.) ;  and  I  conceive 
that  the  constant  duplication  of  the  ch  and  jh  (wherever  the  latter  oc- 
curs) between  two  vowels  is  to  be  looked  upon  simply  as  an  indication 
of  the  heaviness  of  those  consonants,  and  of  their  effect  to  make  the 
preceding  vowel  long  by  position.  The  c  and  y,  though  strictly  com- 
pound sounds,  are  too  easy  combinations  to  occasion  position :  in  this 
respect  they  resemble  the  aspirate  mutes,  which  are  likewise  really 
double  in  their  nature :  but  they  are  too  heavy  to  bear  the  farther  addi- 
tion of  even  so  light  an  element  as  the  aspiration  without  acquiring 
the  quantity  and  phonetic  value  of  double  letters. 

The  conversion  of  np  into  fIcA,  on  the  supposition  of  the  compound 
nature  of  the  palatal,  as  made  up  of  a  mute  and  a  sibilant  element^  would 
be  almost  precisely  analogous  with  that  of  ns  into  nts,  as  taught  in  rule 
9,  above,  and  would  be  readily  and  simply  explainable  as  a  phonetic 
process. 

*  PAuBhkarsa&di  wonld  read  neither  pdpivM  ekreifMe  nor  even  pdpijfM  preyate, 
bat  pdpiydn  preyMe:  this  is  misunderstood  by  Weber  (p.  288). 
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18.  After  the  preposition  vd^  the  «  of  the  roots  sOiA  and  stambh 
18  dropped. 

The  comnientary  cites  the  only  cases  from  the  root  ithd^  occurring  in 
fte  Atharvan  text,  to  which  the  rule  properly  applies ;  viz.  md  ghoshd 
ut  ihuh  (vii.  52.  2V  tatas  tvo  H  th&paydmasi  (z.  1.  29),  and  ut  thdpaya 
Maidh  (xii.  3.  30) ;  in  each  instance,  the  ^efa-text  reads  the  «,  leaving 
Uie  irregalar  and  mntilated  sandki  for  the  sanhitA  to  make.  Wherever, 
however,  the  preposition  receives  the  accent,  and  enters  into  a  more 
intimate  comhmation  with  the  root,  as  in  the  participle  utlhita,  the  pada- 
text  (hy  iv.  62)  does  not  separate  the  compound,  or  restore  the  original 
«,  hnt  reads  the  same  form  which  appears  in  Mtikitd.  Of  this  kind  is 
also  the  only  example  of  the  root  stambh  combined  with  the  preposition 
nd  which  onr  text  presents,  viz.  mtyeno  Utahhitd  (xiv.  1,1),  where  the 
pada  reads  (tttabhitdy  and  not  {it-Htabhitd :  the  passage  is  cited  by  the 
commentator. 

The  Y&j.  Pr.  (iv.  95)  notices  the  loss  of  a  from  the  root  stambh^  but, 
as  Weber  remarks  with  surprise,  omits  all  mention  of  ttthd.  The  THitt 
Pr.  (v.  14)  includes  these  cases  in  a  more  general  rule,  that  i  is  dropped 
when  preceded  by  ud  and  followed  by  a  consonant 

19.  R  is  dropped  before  r. 

The  corresponding  rules  in  the  other  treatises  are  Rik  Pr.  iv.  9  (r.  28, 
ecxivii),  Vftj.  Pr.  iv.  84,  TAitt  Pr.  viii.  16. 

The  r  which  is  thus  dropped  must  itself,  of  course,  be  the  product  of 
euphonic  processes  taught  elsewhere  (ii.  42,  43).  Tlie  protraction  of  a 
preceding  short  vowel  when  a  r  is  thus  dropped  is  prescribed  in  a  later 
rale  (ill.  20). 


HIl^UjTlHKJTlH^IJTlH  II  \o  II 


20.  After  a  nasal,  a  non-nasal  mute  is  dropped  before  a  non* 
nasal. 

This  role,  also,  is  hardly  in  place  as  a  part  of  the  Pr^ti^Akhya,  unless 
it  be  meant  that  in  the  words  to  which  it  applies  the  non-nasal  mute  is 
not  to  be  omitted  in  the  padaMyX,  The  most  frequent  cases  occurring 
under  the  rule  are  those  of  forms  of  conjuffation  coming  from  roots  ex- 
hibiting a  nasal  before  their  final  mute,  and  formed  by  affixes  commenc- 
ing with  a  consonant :  as,  from  indh^  indhe  instead  of  inddhej  for  indk^ 
-U;  from  cAtW,  chintam  instead  of  chinttam,  ior  chind-tam ;  from  afij, 
dniam  instead  of  dnkiam^  for  df^f-tam;  from  yuflj,  yundhi  instead  of 
yuhgdkLf  for  yuhj-dhi,  etc.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  the  pada  manu- 
scripts, as  well  as  the  others,  omit  the  intermediate  mute,  nor  is  it  at 
all  likely  that  they  ought  to  do  otherwise :  the  rule  is  one  properly  of 
sopererogation,  yet  finding  a  snfificient  excuse  in  the  peculiarity  of  the 
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mode  of  utterance  which  it  inculcates,  and  in  the  desirability  that  this 
should  be  noticed  in  the  grammatical  text-book  of  the  school  Neither 
of  the  other  known  Pr&tiQ&khjas  tea<^hes  the  same  omission,  or  eyen 
notices  it  as  prescribed  by  any  authority. 

The  citations  of  the  commentator  are  pantir  atra  (fabricated:  no 
such  case  in  AY.),  p&ntam  ehandah  (xii.  3. 10),  and  sapatndn  me  bhandhi 
(x.  3. 1 3).  As  counter-examples,  to  show  that  the  omission  takes  place 
only  after  a  nasal  and  before  a  non-nasal  mute,  he  instances  tcuyd  vdjfur 
vaUah  (i.  e.  vattsah:  iv.  39. 4),  ut90  vA  tatra  (L  e.  utt9o  and  tattra:  vi« 
106. 1),  upsaroMh  sadhamddam  madanU  H.  e.  ajjjpsarasah:  xiv.  2.  34), 
and  nuddma  enam  apa  rudkmah  (L  e.  nuidhtnah :  xii.  3. 43). 

The  Atharvan  manuscripts  are  quite  consistent  in  observing  this  rale, 
although  there  are  cases  in  which  one  or  another  of  them  preserves  the 
mute  of  which  the  omission  is  here  directed.  In  the  published  text^  it 
is  uniformly  followed — with,  I  believe,  but  one  accidental  exception,  viz. 
anuprayunktdm  (xii.  1.  40) :  and  here,  for  once,  all  the  manuscripts 
happen  to  agree  in  retaining  the  k, 

21.  Final  y  and  v,  following  a  vowel,  are  dropped. 

This  rule  applies,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  y  and  v  of  the  syllables  ay, 
avy  dy,  dv  (the  latter,  however,  being  excepted  by  the  following  rule), 
into  which,  by  iii.  40,  f,  o,  dt,  and  du  are  converted  before  a  vowel ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  y  into  which,  by  ii.  41,  vigaryaniya  theo- 
retically passes  before  an  initial  vowel.  An  equivalent  rule  is  found  in 
the  Yftj.  Pr.,  at  iv.  124.  The  teachings  of  the  T&itt  Pr.  upon  the  sub- 
ject are  found  at  x.  10-23 :  that  treatise  is  here,  as  on  so  many  other 
points,  especially  liberal  in  the  citation  of  the  opinions  of  discordant 
authorities.  According  to  it,  y  and  v  are  dropped  when  preceded  by  a 
and  d;  XJkhya,  however,  maintaining  the  contrary;  S&mtqrtya  denying 
the  loss  of  V  ;  M&c&ktya  allowing  the  elision  of  both  when  followed  by 
tf  or  0 ;  y&tsapra  holding  that  they  are  not  lost  altogether,  but  only 
imperfectly  pronounced.  The  treatment  of  final  diphthongs  and  vUar- 
janiya  by  the  Rik  Pr.  does  not  include  the  exhibition  of  a  final  semi- 
vowel which  requires  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  hence  it  has  no  precept  cor- 
responding with  the  one  now  in  question. 

The  commentator  instances  ha  dsafijanydh  he  vardh  (xi.  8. 1),  tc«Ane- 
na  vdya  udakene  ^  ^hi  (vi.  68. 1),  asyd  ichann  agruvdi  patim  (vi.  60. 1), 
sau  eva  mahdyamah  (xiii.  4.  5),  and  td  imd  dpah  (xv.  15. 1).  In  these 
passages,  ke,  vdyo,  and  aaydi  are  converted  into  ihiy,  vdyav,  and  asydy^ 
by  iii.  40,  prior  to  the  elision  of  the  semivowels:  while  mh,  tdh,  and 
imdh  are  in  like  manner,  by  IL  41,  converted  into  say,  tdy,  and  inidy, 

22.  Bat  V  is  not  dropped  after  d. 

That  is  to  say,  final  dv  before  a  vowel — ^the  result  of  the  change  of 
an  original  du,  by  iii.  40 — remains  dtr,  being  subject  to  no  ftrther 
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change.  ThiB  nile  is  anifonnly  observed  in  the  wnhiiA  of  the  Athar- 
?Rn,  excepting  in  a  conple  of  cases  in  book  xix,  which  book  the  Pr&ti- 
$&khya  does  not  recognize  as  forming  part  of  the  Atharvan  text :  these 
are  pAdd,  ucyete  (xix.  6.  6),  and  citrd  imd  vrihabhAu  (xix.  13. 1).  The 
commentator^s  examples  are  d»dv  imdu  v&tdu  vdtah  (iv.  1 3.  2),  indra- 
vdy^  ubhdv  iha  (iii.  20. 6^,  and  ubhdv  indrdgni  d  bharatdm  (y.  7.  6). 

The  VAj.  Pr.  teaches  the  loss  of  the  y  of  dv  as  well  as  of  av  (iv.  124), 
bat  adds  (iv.  125)  that  some  wonld  retain  the  v  excepting  when  followed 
by  «,  o,  and  du.  The  doctrines  of  the  T&itt  Pr.  have  been  stated  in 
M  under  the  preceding  rale.  The  Rik  Pr.  (ii.  0,  10,  11,  r.  25,  28,  31, 
cxxix,  cxxxii,  cxxxv)  holds  the  view  referred  to  by  the  Y&j.  Pr.  in  its 
latter  rule :  o  and  du,  according  to  it,  become  av  and  dv  before  any 
other  than  a  labial  vowel ;  before  a  labial,  a  and  d, 

28.  Nor  in  gavishti  and  gaveshana. 

These  are  the  only  words  found  in  the  Atharvan  in  which  the  diph- 
thong o  is  the  final  of  the  first  member  of  a  compound  before  a  follow- 
ing vowel,  and  in  such  a  case,  as  we  might  expect,  the  fuller  pronuncia- 
tion is  retained,  and  the  v  preserved.  The  commentator  cites  ishufnan- 
tam  gavuhtdu  (iv.  24.  5 :  p.  go-uthtduj^  and  gavethanah  sahamdnah  (v. 
20. 11 :  p.  go-€»ka7iah).  Other  like  cases,  as  gavdfir  and  gavishy  occur 
in  the  twentieth  book  of  the  text,  but  with  that  book  the  Pr&ti94khya 
has  nothing  to  do. 

24.  According  to  9&kat£yana,  there  takes  place  in  these  cases 
an  attenaated  utterance  of  y  and  v,  as  regards  the  contact 

The  commentator  gives  us  no  help  whatever  as  regards  the  interpre- 
tation of  this  difficult  rule :  he  simply  paraphrases  it,  as  follows :  UfCh 
vrttir  hhavati  outkisparfam  fdkatdyanasya,  and  then  proceeds  to  repeat 
ail  the  illustrative  citations  given  above  under  rule  21.  The  other 
treatises,  however,  throw  a  good  deal  of  li^ht  upon  its  meaning.  The 
word  lefOj  *•  diminution,  attenuation,  mutilation,'  occurs  in  the  same  con- 
nection in  the  T&itt  Pr.,  in  a  rule  already  quoted  (under  ii.  21),  which 
states  that  Y&tsapra  holds,  not  the  omission,  but  the  lepa^  of  final  y  and 
V  after  a  and  d  ;  and  the  commentary  there  explains  le^a  by  luptavad 
needranam,  'an  utterance  of  them  as  if  they  were  omitted.'  In  the 
Rik  Pr.,  too,  lepa  is  once  found,  in  the  chapter  treating  of  faulty  pro- 
nunciation (xiv.  5),  and  is  set  over  against  pidanam — lepena  vd  vacanam 
ptdanam  vd,  which  Regnier  translates  *'  a  pronunciation  attenuated  or 
pressed  (i.  e.  too  forcible)."  P&nini  (viii.  3.  18)  attributes  to  9&kat&yana 
the  same  doctrine  as  regards  the  pronunciation  of  final  y  and  v^vyor 
laghuprayatnaiarah  fdiuitdyanasya,  'the  utterance  of  y  and  v,  accord- 
ing to  9^kat&yana,  is  to  be  made  with  slighter  eflfort.'  9^kat&yana, 
then,  is  to  be  understood  as  holding,  like  V&tsapra,  that  the  final  semi- 
vowels are  not  to  be  omitted  altogether,  but  slightingly  and  imperfectly 
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uttered,  the  partial  contact  (i.  30)  which  is  characteristic  of  them  not 
being  completely  made.  The  citation  by  the  commentator  of  the  whole 
body  of  examples  belonging  to  il  21  under  this  rule  shows  that  be  re 
^ards  the  latter  as  referring  to  all  the  cases  included  in  the  former;  and 
its  position  after  rules  22  and  23  would  indicate  that  it  applies  to  the 
combinations  treated  in  those  rules  also.  The  scholiasts  to  Pliaini  restrict 
9&kat&yana^s  doctrine  to  y  and  v  when  preceded  by  hho^  hhago^  agho^ 
and  a:  but  the  Y&j.  Pr.  (iv.  126)  refers  to  him  as  exempting  only  the 
word  (udu  from  the  treatment  prescribed  for  y  and  v  m  every  other 
case — ^which  treatment,  however,  it  does  not  specify  to  be  attenuation 
instead  of  omission. 

vJ3in%nt^Hii 

25.  The  m  of  pum  becomes  vtsarjaniya  before  a  surd  mute 
not  followed  by  a  spirant,  except  in  pungca  etc. 

This  is  a  rule  very  hard  to  get  along  with.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
altogether  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for,  since,  of  all  the  words  to  which 
it  is  intended  to  apply,  but  a  single  one,  punpccdiy  is  found  in  the  Athar- 
van  text,  and  that  one  is  written  by  the  jtxufa-text  precisely  as  in  9anhii&j 
and  so  requires  no  explanation  from  the  Pr&ti9&khya.  But  we  have 
noted,  and  shall  have  still  to  note,  many  cases  in  which  the  treatise  deals 
with  irregularities  of  derivation  or  combination,  even  though  they  are 
not  reduced  to  regularity  by  the  pada-t&ii,  so  that  we  need  not  be  much 
surprised  to  find  the  formation  of  punpcali  taught  Another  diflSculty 
is  that,  instead  of  simply  disposing  of  the  case  which  the  text  presents^ 
the  treatise  gives  to  tne  rule  a  general  form  of  statement,  applicable  to 
all  possible  cases.  Yet  even  this  is  supported  by  its  usage  in  several  other 
instances,  in  which  it  affects  a  theoretic  completeness  suited  to  a  general 
rather  than  to  a  special  grammar ;  and  the  precise  virtual  accordance 
of  our  rule,  with  the  exception  of  its  last  word,  apunpcddisku^  with  one 
contained  in  Pli^nini's  grammar  (viii.  3.  6),  is  a  sufilcient  explanation  of 
the  form  of  statement  adopted.  The  addition  of  the  word  apun^cAdir 
shu  remains  the  last  and  the  worst  difficulty,  and  I  must  confess  myself 
unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution  of  it  The  commentator  furnishes 
no  help  as  regards  it ;  his  treatment  of  the  whole  rule  is  as  follows :  he 
first  repeats  it,  inserting  merely  the  onutted  copula  bhavati  after  vtjor- 
jantyo,  and  gives  as  illustrations  punskdmd,  punsputra^  and  punpcall 
(e.  g.  XV.  2.  1 :  the  other  words  cited,  here  and  hereafter,  as  already 
remarked,  do  not  occur  in  AY. ;  these  are  all  found,  with  punskokiloy  in 
the  scholia  to  P^nini)  :  he  then  asks  *^  why  does  it  say  *  before  a  mute  f ' " 
and  cites  in  Teip\y purkydnam ;  farther,  "why  'before  a  surd  mute?*" 
reply,  because  of  pumddna  {pumddsaP  P&n.,  pumddsa  and  pumpava); 
affain,  **  why  *  before  one  not  followed  by  a  spirant  V "  reply,  because 
(npumkshura  {^ka^  pumkshtra  and  pumkshura) ;  and  finally,  apunpcd' 
duhv  iti  kim :  punpcorah;  *  why  *'  excepting  in  punfca  etc !  because  of 
such  cases  as  punfcaraJ    But  punpcorOf  ^  he-thie^'  is  as  regular  an  in- 
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stance  of  the  application  of  tbe  rule  as  punskdmd  or  punpcali ;  nor 
does  it  seem  possible  to  find  in  apunfcddishu  itself  any  form  which 
constitutes  an  exception  to  the  previous  specifications.  I  can  only  con- 
jectnre  that  the  reading  is  corrupt,  and  was  corrupt  before  the  comment- 
ator  set  himself  at  work  upon  it,  and  that  his  explanation  was  as  nnin- 
teliigible  to  himself  as  it  is  to  us.  The  specification  may  hare  been 
intended  for  such  words  as  pumkhydna,  which  constitutes  an  actual 
exception  to  the  rule,  and  it  is  cited  as  such  in  Bdhtlingk's  note  to 
P&nini  viii.  3.  6,  as  from  the  Siddh&nta-K&umudl. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the  introduction  of  the  word  vitar- 
janiya  into  the  next  following  rule  tends  strongly  to  show  that  the  one 
now  under  discussion  is  an  interpolation :  otherwise  the  term  should  be 
understood  in  the  rules  which  succeed,  by  implication  from  this,  and 
should  not  require  to  be  again  specified. 

The  conversion  of  the  m  in  pum  into  vimrfantya  of  course  includes, 
by  i  68,  the  nasalization  of  the  preceding  vowel,  and  also  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  visarfaniya  to  the  following  consonant,  by  ii.  40,  62,  etc. 

26.  If  becomes  visarjaniya  before  surd  palatal,  lingual,  and 
dental  mutes  not  followed  by  spirants. 

That  is  to  say,  virtually,  a  sibilant  is  inserted  before  the  mute,  of  the 
same  class  with  the  latter,  and  the  n  itself  is  replaced  by  the  nasaliza- 
tion of  the  preceding  vowel.  Here,  again,  the  mention  of  Unguals  is 
superfluous,  no  cases  arising  in  the  text  to  which  this  part  of  the  rule 
should  i4>ply'  The  commentator  fabricates  his  whole  series  of  examples 
illustrating  the  application  of  the  rule,  viz. :  hhav&nf  cinoti,  bhavdi\f 
MUiayatiy  bKavdmk  ttkate,  bhavdns  taratij  bKavdm  iatra.  To  explain 
the  reason  of  the  specification  "surd**  contained  in  the  rule,  he  cites 
two  actual  cases,  brhan  dakshitiayd  (vi.  53. 1),  and  ndi  ^ndn  namasd 
parah  (vii.  7. 1),  which  show  that  no  such  conversion  is  made  before  a 
sonant  or  nasal  mute.  But  farther,  to  explain  the  addition  of  the  re- 
striction ^  not  followed  by  spirants,"  he  resorts  again  to  fabricated  in- 
stances, bhavdn  Uaru^  tnakdn  tsaru :  this  time  wiui  good  reason,  since 
no  such  cases  occur  in  our  text,  and  the  restriction,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  Atharva-Veda,  is  superfluous,  and  is  only  inserted,  like  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  lingual  along  with  the  palatal  and  dental  mutes,  in  order  to 
make  the  rule  theoretically  more  complete. 

The  insertion  of  a  sibilant  between  a  final  n  and  an  initial  c  (as  ivk 
parvatdnp  €o,  i.  12.  3)  is  made  in  the  Atharvan  uniformly,  without  a 
single  exception,  and,  owing  especially  to  the  frequency  of  the  particle 
ea  after  a  nominative  or  an  accusative  in  n,  the  cases  are  very  numerous : 
of  n  before  eh  the  text  aflbrds  no  example.  A  like  insertion  of  i  before  i 
(th  never  occurs  as  initial)  is  not  rare  (the  text  presents  sixty-seven  cases), 
but  the  exceptions — which  the  treatise  notes  in  rule  30,  below — are  also 
tolerably  numerous :  they  are  all  given  in  a  marginal  note  further  on. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Y&j.  Pr.  on  the  subject  of  these  insertions  cor- 
responds precisely  with  that  of  our  own  treatise ;  its  rules  (iiL  138, 184)^ 
VOL.  VII.  53 
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however,  omit  the  nnnecessary  mention  of  the  liognal  mntes,  and  re- 
striction to  mntes  not  followed  by  spirants,  althoagh  they  retain  the 
equally  unnecessary  mention  of  ch  and  th, .  The  exceptions  are  given 
in  detail  (iii.  142-144);  among  them  are  to  be  found  no  cases  of  n 
before  an  initial  c.  The  Tliitt.  Pr.  gives  a  general  rule  (v.  20)  for  the 
insertion  of  the  sibilant  before  e,  and  then  (v.  21)  rehearses  all  the  cases 
(seven  in  nnmber)  in  which  it  does  not  take  place.  The  insertion  before 
I  is  noted  in  another  place  (vi.  14),  and  all  the  cases  of  its  oecorrence 
(only  eighteen  in  number)  are  there  enumerated.  The  Rik  Pr.  (iv.  32 
etc.)  catalogues  all  the  words  before  which  the  sibilant  is  added,  as  well 
befere  e  (iv.  32,  r.  74,  ccxciii),  as  before  I  (iv.  33,  r.  76,  ccicv)  :  sncb 
words  in  the  Rig- Veda  are  not  very  nnraerons;  ito  nsnal  method  o\$andhi 
is  H-c  and  n-i  simply.  The  Rik  presents,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  cases 
(five)  in  which  a  sibilant,  converted  to  visarftrntyoj  is  inserted  after  n 
before  an  initial  p  (R.  Pr.  iv.  34,  r.  78,  ccxcvii,  ccxcviii). 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  this  insertion  of  a  sibilant  after  a  final 
n  before  a  surd  route  is  no  proper  phonetical  procew :  the  combination 
of  the  nasal  and  following  non-n&nal  is  perfectly  natural  and  easy  with* 
out  the  aid  of  a  transition  sonnd,  nor  can  any  physical  explanation  be 
given  of  the  thrusting  in  between  them  of  a  sibilant,  which  only  en- 
cumbers the  conjunction.  Some  other  reason  must  be  sought  for  the 
phenomenon :  nor  is  such  a  reason  difficnlt  to  discover.  The  historical 
rather  than  phonetical  origin  of  the  r  which  is  appended  (see  role  29, 
below)  to  a  few  accusatives  plural  in  the  Vedic  language  before  a  vowel 
has  been  long  since  pointed  out  by  Bopp  (see  his  shorter  Sanskrit  gram* 
mar,  §  82^) ;  and  a  kindred  explanation  of  the  conversion  of  dn  into  M 
before  a  vowel  (see  rule  27,  below)  was  added  by  him  in  his  Oompanh 
tive  Grammar  (see  the  secx>nd  edition,  i.  488,  478,  479).  He  has  re- 
frained from  tracing  the  insertion  of  a  sibilant  before  e  and  t  to  the 
same  canse,  doubtless,  because  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the 
insertion  is  made  after  a  word  which  is  not  entitled  by  origin  to  a  final 
«.  But  nothing  is  more  natnral  than  that  an  insertion  originally  oi^ganie, 
hut  of  which  the  true  character  was  forgotten,  and  whi<Si  had  cove  to 
seem  merely  euphonic,  should  considerably  extend  its  sphere  of  oecor- 
rence, and  should  be  by  degrees,  and  more  and  more,  applied  to  cassa 
to  which  it  did  not  historically  belong.  Now  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  words  ending  in  n  are  accusatives  plural  and  nominatives  singular,* 

*  That  T  miffhi  not  seem  to  speak  at  mndom  upon  this  point,  I  have  looked 
through  half  of  the  Atbarvan  text,  or  books  i*ix,  and  have  mited  the  f hancttr  of 
every  word  tenninatiag  in  n  which  is  to  be  found  thertin.    The  rsenlt  is  mi  forth 
in  the  fvUowii^  tabl« : 
Accusatives  plond  in     dn 
■  in 

^n 

yeminattvss  singular  in  <m 
dn 
Total 

It  is  thos  seen  that  the  forms  to  which  a  final  •  originally  belongs  outnnmbei  the 
others  almost  precisely  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  or  oonstitute  T 
of  the  whole  number  of  words  ending  in  n. 


6S0 

Vocatives  in 

an 

88 

40 

in 

IV 

8t 

es 

8 

880 

Locatives  in 

in 
an 

64 
14 

78 

148 

m 

260 
890 

Verbal  forms  in 
Totol 

an 
dn 

138 
5 

US 

808 
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to  both  of  which  cases  comparative  grammar  clearly  shows  that  a  final 
I  belongs  as  case-endiDg;  and  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
phenomenon  of  the  insertion  of  the  sibilant  arose  from  its  preservation 
in  these  forms,  and  from  the  inorganic  estension  of  the  same  mode  of 
combination,  by  analogy,  to  the  nioch  smaller  classes  of  vocative,  loca> 
ti?e,  and  verbal  forms.  The  same  conclasion  is  Csvored  by  the  aspect 
of  the  phenomenon  of  the  insertion  of  s  between  n  and  (,  as  it  presents 
itfielf  in  the  text  of  the  AtharvarVeda.  Althongfa  the  insertion  is  there 
made  after  other  forms  than  those  originally  entitled  to  a  final  «,  it  ia 
nre  after  such  forms  in  a  ratio  four  times  fin^eater  than  that  of  the  rarity 
of  the  forms  themselves :  that  is  to  say,  while  these  are  in  number  ^ne- 
third  of  the  others^  the  insertions  after  them  are  only  one-twelfth  as 
sameiotts.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  insertion  is  sometimes 
omitted  aft;er  nominatives  singular  and  accusatives  plural,  it  is  omitted 
fire  times  as  often,  in  proportion,  after  the  final  n  of  other  forms  tban 
theee.  For  a  detailed  and  classiGed  statement  of  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  sibilant  is  either  inserted  or  omitted  after  a  final  n  before  an 
initial  i;  see  the  appended  marginal  note.* 


*-<l*lOyMHny<s4^l{Mf    ^Mt^^M 


27.  The  final  n  of  upabaddha  etc.,  when  preceded  by  4  and 
Mowed  by  a  vowel,  beoomes  viaatjantya. 

This  process  includes  two  additional  steps,  taught  ekewhere  in  the 

*  Ones  of  the  MfiAi  with  nsertion  off*  between  M  and  <:  i  AeniMtivee  phital, 

Lin  in:  18.4.  ii.12.7;  2S.4.  iM.2.S.  iv.19.4;  22.1;  86.8.  v.d.8.  vLll2.9. 
vil  97.  8.  viii.  6. 7.  x.  8.  U,  16.  zi  I.  6. 10, 26 ;  6.  2,  4, 7 ;  6.  17 ;  9.  22, 24 ;  10.  28. 
tilS.40.53.  zviH.1.47;  2.84;  8.68;  4.89,86.87.  ziz.  27. 4  (/er) ;  28.2;  86  8.6; 
M.8;  49.8;  66.  1.  1  tniii:  iii.21.L  8.  in  <2ft:  vtii.8.8.  z.7.42.  zi.1.20.  six. 
6.14  Lktfn:  iv.f7.2.  I L  Sonmistivet singular.  1.  moit:  vii  18.1;  1^2.  xiiL 
l.ti,89.  xtrti.10.  xviil8.2a  &  in  4f»:  is.  2. 19-24.  ail  1. 18.  aiii.  2. 29 ;  4. 44. 
xnl  16.  II L  Vocatives  singuUur  in  an :  y.  22.  6.  IV.  Locatives slnipilsr  in  m:  xi« 
8. 10.    V.  Verbal  formi  io  an :  zix.  19. 10.    zx.  1 86. 6, 7. 

Ouesof  the  tandki  without  insertion  of  «:  L  Aecasatires  plural.  1.  in  dn: 
vn.  8S.  8.  t.  in  tn;  zviil  2. 16, 18.  8.  in  ida:  vii.  84. 8.  IL  Nominattyee  etuffolsr. 
Lis  m:  xiiLf.88.  ziv.1.6.  xix.28.4.  i.  in  ^ :  iv. 82. 8.  xvm.t.V2.  xx.  128. 
14.  IKL  Vfieaiives  mngulsr  man:  L  14. 8.  vil  9. 8.  IV.  Locatiree  singulsr  in  in : 
i.U.2;86.8.  v.28.4.  viL48.1.  x.8.17.  xiv.2.  48,49.  V.  Verbal  forms  in  aa  : 
i.11.2.    ill  9.  2;  22.8.    ir.  7. 7 ;  14. 1 ;  86.  2.    x.10.24.    zt6.2.    xir.2.14. 

That  is,  in  tabnlar  form: 
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treatise,  before  the  combination  is  complete,  and  the  final  umhiiA  form 
reached.  The  conyersion  of  the  n  into  viwrjaniya  itself  imph'es,  by  i. 
68,  the  nasalization  of  the  preceding  vowel,  so  that  upabaddhdn  becomes 
vpabaddhAnh  ;  then  the  visatyaniya,  by  ii.  41,  becomes  y  before  the  fol- 
lowing vowel:  upabaddhdny  iha;  and  lastly,  by  ii.  21,  the  final  y  ia 
rejected,  and  we  obtain  upabaddhdn  iha.  This  seems  a  cumbrous  and 
artificial  process,  yet  it  is  in  part  well-fonnded  and  correctly  carried  out. 
All  the  cases  in  which  this  loss  of  a  final  n  occurs  are  accusatives  plural 
or  nominatives  singular,  which  originally  possessed  a  final  8  after  the  n^ 
and  the  loss  of  the  n  before  the  sibilant,  with  accompanying  nasaliza- 
tion of  the  preceding  vowel,  and  then  the  disappearance  of  the  sibilant 
itself,  as  in  other  cases  after  d  and  before  a  vowel,  are  un<^uestionably 
the  cause  of  the  gandhi  as  it  finally  presents  itself  Our  treatise,  then,  by 
bringing  in  the  viM,rjaniya  as  a  step  in  the  process,  and  treating  of  this 
combination  in  intimate  connection  with  those  related  ones  which  form 
the  subjects  of  rules  26  and  29,  has  a  decided  theoretic  advanta^  over 
either  of  the  other  Pr&ti^&khyas.  The  Rik  Pr.  (iv.  26,  r.  65,  cclxxxiv) 
prescribes  simply  the  omission  of  the  final,  excepting  at  the  end  of  a 
pdda^  afterwards  (iv.  26,  27)  specifying  the  cases  in  which  the  omission 
takes  place  even  at  the  end  of  Apdda,  and  finally  (iv.  30,  31)  those  in 
which  it  does  not  take  place  even  within  a  pdda  (there  are  only  eleven 
such  cases).  The  V&j.  Pr.  (iii.  141)  and  the  Tllitt  Pr.  (ix.  20)  come 
one  deme  nearer  to  the  method  of  our  treatise,  by  converting  the  n 
into  y  before  its  elision,  and  both  give  in  detail  (V.  Pr.  iiL  145—149, 
T.  Pr.  ix.  23-24)  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  n  remains  unchanged. 

The  commentator  cites  only  the  first  five  instances  which  the  text 
contains,  viz. :  upabaddhdn  ihd  "  vaha  (i.  7.  7),  fdsa  itthd  mahdn  ati  (L 
20.  4),  yo  asmdn  ahhiddsati  (e.  g.  i.  19.  3),  and  sarvdn  mac  ekupathdn 
adhi  (e.  g.  ii.  7. 1).  More  than  a  hundred  cases  occur  in  the  Atharva- 
Yeda,  so  that  the  yana  upabaddhddayah  must  have  been  a  tolerably  stout 
one.    I  add  in  a  marginal  note  a  complete  list  of  the  cases,  class^ed.* 

To  give  with  the  same  detail  the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  or  the  cases 
in  which  final  dn  remains  unchanged  before  a  vowel,  would  be  quite 
useless.  They  are  very  frequent^  by  far  outnumbering  the  instances  of 
the  loss  of  the  n — ^thus,  in  the  first  four  books  of  the  text,  against  thir- 
teen instances  of  dn  before  a  vowel,  we  have  forty-one  of  dn,  and  twelve 
of  these  between  two  pdda9 — and  they  are  found  indifferently  in  all 
possible  situations,  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule 

*  I.  Accusatives  plural :  1.  before  a:  1 19. 3 ;  21.  2,  il  7. 1.  iii. 8. 8.  iv.  19.  5, 7. 
v.6.9;  18.11;  20.8.  vL16.1,2;  41.  8;  64.8;  69.2;  72.1;  76.8;  76.4;  77.1; 
118.2;  121.4;  129.2.  vii.9.2;  27.1;  67.1;  66.1;  109.4.  viiL8.6.20;  4.14;  9. 
24.  ix.  1.19;  2.  25;  4.24.  x.  2.  22,  28;  6.  41 ;  6. 19»  80;  7.  7;  10.  6.  zi.l.29;9. 
17,  22,  24;  10.  28.  ziL  1.  26 ;  2.  12;  8. 16  (M<),  18  ;  4.  81.  xiiL  1.  58;  2.  6,  18,  81. 
ztv.1.45,56;  2.6,10.  xviiil.46;  2.11,18,16,18;  4.68,61.  six.  6. 8;  18.8;  26. 
8;  82.7;  86.4;  60.4.  xx.  127.7;  128.  4,  6:  186. 16.  t.  before  4 :  ii.  26. 4.  vi. 
28.  2.  xviU.  8.  66.  xix.  69.  2.  8.  before  i:  i.  7. 7.  H.  27.  6 ;  81. 1.  v.  8.  1 ;  18. 6; 
28.8.  vi.  22.  8.  vii.  117. 1.  4.  before  v:  iv.  84.  7.  vi.  69.  2.  viii.9.88.  ix.9. 
16. 19  (6t«).  x.  8.  18,  14, 16.  xii.  8.  16,  40.  xvui.  2.  21.  6.  before  r*  viii.  8.  7. 
zviii.  1. 18.    a.  before  e:  id.  1. 4. 

II.  Nomiiiatives  lingular:  1.  before  a :  i.  20. 4.  iii.  16. 6.  vii.  91. 1.  vili.  6. 22. 
xiii.2.29(/tfr).  xviii.i.24.  xx.  128.4,8.  9.  before  t;  vii.  92. 1.  viiL4.2.  8.  be- 
fan  u :  xviii.  1. 22, 48  (6m). 
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respecting  them.  The  loss  of  the  n  with  nasalization  of  the  vowel  is 
evidently  an  old-style  Mtndhiy  going  out  of  use,  and  no  longer  appearing 
except  sporadically.  It  is  interesting,  as  regards  this  sandhi  and  that 
tangnt  in  the  preceding  rale — which  have  both,  as  ex|)lained  above,  the 
same  historical  origin — to  note  the  relations  of  the  Rik  and  the  Athar^ 
van  usage  to  one  another  and  to  the  practice  of  the  classical  Sanslcrit. 
The  insertion  of  the  t,  which  has  become  a  necessary  proceeding  under 
the  modem  euphonic  rules,  is  almost  universal  in  the  Atharvan,  and 
comparatively  rare  in  the  Rik :  the  conversion  of  n  into  anmvAra,  of 
which  the  general  Sanskrit  grammar  knows  nothing,  is  only  infrequently 
observed  in  the  Atharvan,  while  it  is  made  in  the  Kik  wiUi  but  few  ex* 
eeptions. 


^  cHIHifH   SRjf^Mt^rn 


28.  In  tbe  passage  vrhakdfi  vandni,  n  is  converted  into  visar- 
janiya  before  v. 

The  commentator  cites  the  passage,  vrluhdK  vandrU  join  eara  (vi 
45. 1),  which  is  the  onlv  one  of  its  kind  in  the  text.  A  few  such  in- 
stances, of  the  loss  of  n  before  semivowels,  with  nasalisation  of  the  pre- 
ceding vowel,  are  found  in  the  Rik  and  White  Yajus,  and  are  noticed  in 
their  PrUi^khyaa  (see  R.  Pr.  iv.  28,  r.  68,  cclxxxvii,  and  Y.  Pr.  iii. 
135, 186). 

The  commentary,  to  explain  why  the  rule  does  not  read  simply 
vrkihAn  iti  vaJkdre,  says  iopapadatya  grahanam  itdvattvdrtham :  iha  tnd 
iMt:  tnrkshdn  vdio  vrhuhdn  vaydh;  Hhe  citation  of  vrkshdn  along 
wiUi  its  following  word  is  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  action  of 
the  rale  to  this  particular  case :  the  conversion  is  not  to  be  made  in  the 
naasages  vrkthdn  vdtah  and  vrkthdn  vaydA.'  These  counter-examples, 
nowever,  are  fabricated :  no  such  passages  occur  in  the  Atharvan.  Nor 
IS  the  citation  ofvandni  in  the  rule  necessary,  although  excusable  enough : 
a  V  follows  vrkihdn  in  no  other  passage  of  the  text,  except  in  xii.  1.51, 
where  it  is  separated  from  it  by  an  avasdna^  and  so  exercises  upon  it  no 
enphonic  influence. 

29.  Preceded  by  an  alterant  vowel,  n  becomes  r  in  the  pas- 
sages rt&fkr  vl  srjate  va(p,  etc. 

All  the  vowels  except  a  and  d  are  called  ndmtn,  as  tending  to  produce 
the  iiaK,  or  conversion,  of  a  following  9  into  «A.  The  Rik  Pr.  ^e.  g.  i. 
17, 80^  has  the  same  term ;  see  Regnier's  note  to  i.  17  (r.  65, 66) :  die 
YM.  Pr.  uses  instead  hhdvifL 

The  Pr&ti^^khya  is  to  be  reprehended  here  for  not  treating  the  cases 
to  which  this  rnle  applies  in  the  same  manner  as  those  coming  under 
the  preceding  rules,  by  prescribing  the  conversion  of  n  into  visarfaniya^ 
and  leaving  it  for  rule  42,  below,  to  change  the  latter  into  r.  In  fact, 
the  first  two  words  of  the  role  are  superfluous,  and  might  advantageously 
be  omitted.    The  origin  of  this  peculiar  and  rather  uncommon  Hmdhi 
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is  clearly  the  same  with  that  of  thoee  which  fonn  the  Bubject  of  rnlet 
26  and  27.  Only  nine  eases  of  it  occur  in  the  Atharvan :  of  these, 
three  arc  cited  by  the  cotnoientary,  viz. :  f /^nr  ut  tQote  vapi  (vi  86. 8), 
tnoshupaninr  ahhi  (v.  11.7),  and  danyHnr  uia  bodhi  (iv.82. 6);  toe 
others  are  the  word  f/6n  three  times  before  a  (vL  61. 2, 8.  viL  81. 1), 
and  pt/f  A  three  times  before  u  (xviii.  2.  4, 28 ;  4. 40). 

The  Rik  Pr.  (iv.  20, 30)  prescribes  the  insertion  of  r  after  in  and  H 
everywhere  before  a  vowel,  except  at  the  end  of  npdda  (and  onoe  even 
there),  and  in  a  single  instance  after  f».  The  same  wndhi  is  also  made 
in  half  a  dozen  instanoes  before  y,  v,  and  h.  The  V&j.  Pr.  specifies  (ill 
140)  the  few  passsges  in  its  text  where  the  conversion  of  n  to  r  oeeon 
after  i  and  6;  and  the  Tllitt  Pr.  (iz.  20)  puts  the  conversion  of  da  to 
dK  and  of  in  and  6fi  to  ifir  and  4inr  into  tne  same  mle  together. 


?T  fi\t|-Hl{iHI*j[il^oH 


80.  Exceptions  are  the  passages  aam  dirayan  tdm  etc. 

By  the  position  of  this  rule,  the  pona  tamdirayapiAdayas  onght  to 
include  exceptions  to  all  the  preceding  rules,  beginninff  at  ii.  26.  Since, 
however,  the  rules  27-29  apply  only  to  certain  speci&d  cases,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  the  necessity  of  specifying  any  exceptions  to  them,  taid  we 
cannot  help  conjecturing  that  the  present  precept  belongs  to  rule  20 
alone,  and  should  properly  come  in  next  after  it,  as  rule  27.  The  fiist 
passage  of  the  gana,  mm  dirayan  tdfk  vy  ^rnuvantu  (i.  11.  2),  is  the 
first  instance  which  the  text  presents  of  a  n  directly  preceding  I  without 
the  interposition  of  a  sibilant,  and  the  commentator  goes  on  to  cite  the 
two  next  succeeding  cases  of  the  same  character,  viz. :  hUopd  rdjan 
tdm  u  te  (i.  14.  3),  and  a$mm  tUktkaiu  yd  (i.  16. 2) :  the  three  happen 
to  be  typical  examples  of  the  three  principal  classes  of  cases — ^verbsl 
forms,  vocatives,  and  locatives — ^in  which  we  should  not  expect  to  see 
the  sibilant  inserted,  since  the  forms  did  not  originally  end  in  a  sibilant 
For  a  complete  list  of  the  exceptions  to  rule  20,  see  the  final  margiaal 
note  to  the  exposition  of  that  rule. 

81.  3ff  before  a  mute,  becomes  of  like  position  with  the  latter. 

The  Bik  Pr.  (iv.  3,  r.  6,  ccxxv)  adds  the  restriction  tUtkdne^  'before 
a  mute  of  another  class,'  which  is  a  matter  of  course,  and  does  not  need 
specification ;  and  both  it  and  the  other  treatises  (Y.  Pr.  iv.  11 ;  T.  Pr. 
V.  27)  state  distinctly  what  is  implied  in  our  rule  by  i.  96,  that  the  sound 
into  which  the  m  is  converted  is  the  nasal  of  the  same  class  widi  the 
following  mute.  The  commentator  gives  the  following  instances,  writi«| 
always  an  anuwdra  for  the  nasal  into  which  the  m  is  converted :  fan 
kdfaydmi  vaAatum  (xiv.  2. 12),  uddydn  Jtw^  (xiv.  2. 44),  tan  dayamd* 
nam  (fisbricated :  no  such  case  in  AY.),  aan  noi  ttbhih  (ii.  35.  2),  $an 
tdihpapubhih  Cw.  36.  5),  son  nashtena  (vii.  9. 4),  Mfi  tvaydi  'dhMimaU 
(xiv.  2. 17),  mimdtvd  vrkikah  9am  bddMtlUa  (xviii.  2. 25).    The  manu- 
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script  reads  farther  pdntas  tdn  nedd  ^ntdl^pade  iavarge  prahriyd:  dut' 
ndmnih  unrvdK  The  beginning  of  this  is  probably  an  additional  citationi 
but,  if  it  be  so,  it  is  so  cormpted  in  reading  that  I  am  unable  to  trace 
it  out.  The  rest  is  a  restriction  applied  bj  the  commentator  himself 
vdr^itihi-like,  to  the  action  of  the  rule:  *  in  the  interior  of  a  word,  m  re- 
mains unchanged  before  a  dental :  e.  g.  durffdmnih  mrvdh  (iv.  17.  5^ 
It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  however,  that  the  PHiti^&khya  has  nothing 
to  do  with  explaining  the  m  of  such  a  word^  and  that  the  commentator^s 
emendation  of  his  text  is  therefore  impertinent;  it  is  also  bungling^ 
since  such  a  vdrttika,  if  constructed  at  all,  should  be  made  to  apply, 
not  to  a  dental  only,  but  to  a  lingual,  in  such  words  as  aryamnd. 

32.  Before  semivowels  and  spirants,  it  is  omitted. 

This  omission,  by  i.  67,  carries  with  it  the  nasalization  of  the  preceding 
vowel.  The  commentator's  examples  are  vrk$hmk  yad  ffdvah  (\,  2. 8), 
nUaram  varunam  (i.  3.  8),  $amrddhayantak  tadkurdl^  (ill  30.  6),  pari 
'dya  devd  vrjinam  frrumtu  (viii.  3.  14),  ny  oshatam  hatam  (viii.  4. 1),  sam 
9ubhAtyd  (iii.  14. 1),  and  bhavati  mm  sam^ddkyd  (xii.  3.  21). 

The  Rik  Pr.  (iv.  5,  r.  15,  ccxxxiv^  converts  m  into  anuwdra  before 
the  spirants  and  r,  but  treats  it  before  y,  /,  and  v  Hv.  8,  r.  7,  ccxxvi)  in 
the  same  manner  as  our  treatise  (rule  35,  below)  oelbre  I  alone.  The 
Y4j.  Pr.  (iv,  1, 3, 9)  teaches  precisely  the  same  doctrine,  but  refers  (iv. 
4)  to  Ki^yapa  and  ^^ka^yana  as  holding  that  the  m  is  dropped.  Tlie 
Tliitt.  Pr.  (xiii.  2)  declares,  like  our  own  treatise,  the  m  to  be  lost,  but 
only  before  the  spirants  and  r;  before  all  the  other  semivowels  it  con- 
verts it  (v.  28)  into  the  nasalised  semivowel,  agreeing  in  this  with  the 
Bik  Pr.  and  V&j.  Pr. ;  it  also  notices,  however  (xiii.  3),  the  view  of  the 
Ath.  Pr,  as  held  by  some  authorities. 

83.  In  the  interior  of  a  word,  it  is  omitted  before  spirants  only. 

As  examples  of  the  loss  of  m  in  the  interior  of  a  word  before  spi- 
rants, the  commentary  presents  the  whole  list  of  examples — dve  ca  me 
virifaiif  ea  etc. — already  given  above,  under  L  27,  and  repeated  under 
i.  53  and  i.  83.  As  counter-example,  we  have  paiir  yah  pratikdmyah 
(iL  36. 8)  alone.  Instances  of  m  before  r  in  like  position  would  not  be 
bard  to  give — e.  g.  tdmradkkmrdh  (x.  2. 11) — but  it  is  fonnd  before  I 
only  in  root  svllables,  as  in  maUmlucam  (viii.  6. 2),  and  before  v  only  in 
the  case  which  forms  the  subject  of  rule  37,  below. 

Both  this  rule  and  the  next  concern  matters  with  which  the  Pr&ti^^- 
khya  properly  has  no  concern.  Accordingly,  the  Rik  Pr.  (iv.  3,  r.  7, 
ccxxvi)  disposes  of  them  simply  by  specifying  that  m  is  altered  before 
an  initial  semivowel,  excepting  r  (in  connection  with  which,  in  the  later 
rule,  it  omits  to  repeat  the  specification),  and  the  T&itt.  Pr,  says  nothing 
upon  the  subject  But  the  V&j.  Pr.  (iv.  2)  gives  a  precept  which  in- 
cludes both  the  rule  we  are  treating  of  and  the  one  wnich  toUows  it. 
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84.  As  is  also  n. 

The  commentator's  citations  to  illnstrate  this  rale  are  those  already 
once  given,  nnderi.  84,  inclnding  the  words  par^nthiy  yajAn$hi^  and 
havtmhi,  and,  to  show  that  n  is  not  altered  in  the  interior  of  a  word 
before  semivowels,  he  farther  quotes  tdudt  ndmd  'm  kanyd  (z.  4.  24)« 
As  instance  of  n  before  v  within  a  word,  we  maj  take  iantfok  (e.  g.  l 
1, 1) :  before  r  and  /  it  is  found  only  when  final. 

Tlie  y&j.  Pr.  ^iv.  2)  is  the  only  other  treatise  which  contains  a  rale 
corresponding  with  this. 

85.  Both  m  and  n,  before  ^  are  converted  into  a  nasalized  2. 

The  commentator  quotes  from  the  text,  as  instances  of  m  before  /, 
iaKl*  lokam  (iiu  28.  5),  avinl  lokena  (iii.  29.  3  etc),  pratimdnl  lokdk 

ixviiL  4. 5) ;  and,  as  instances  of  n  before  /,  durgandhinl  hhitdiydn 
viii.  6. 12),  and  sarvdnl  lokdn  (e.  g.  iv.  88.  5). 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  editors  of  the  published  text 
did  not  follow  this  rule  of  the  Pr&tig&khya  with  regard  to  both  m  and 
fi.  The  manuscripts,  however,  are  almost  unanimous  in  reading  only  a 
single  /  after  an  original  m,  with  a  nasal  sign  over  the  preceding  vowel 
(there  are  but  two  or  three  cases,  if  I  recollect  aright,  of  a  doubled  /), 
and  their  authority  has  in  this  respect  been  followed.  Where  an  origi- 
nal n  has  disappeared,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manuscripts  follow,  not 
without  some  exceptions,  the  directions  of  the  Pr&ti^wiya,  and  we 
have  done  the  same,  also  without  absolute  uniformity. 

The  three  other  kindred  works  (see  R.  Pr.  iv.  8,  r.  Y,  ccxxvi ;  V.  Pr* 
iv.  9 ;  T.  Pr.  v.  28,  29)  a^ee  with  one  another,  and  disagree  with  our 
treatise,  in  converting  m  before  all  the  three  semivowels  y,  /,  and  v  into 
those  semivowels  nasalized ;  as  regards  the  treatment  of  iJie  n,  there 


*  The  lack  of  suitable  type  reudera  it  Decenary  to  represent  the  ttmdki^  in  \ 
eribiBg  the  instances,  in  this  imperfect  way :  properly,  no  n  should  be  written,  and 
the  sign  of  nasality  diould  be  set  above  the  first  /  itselt  It  will  have  been  noticed, 
also,  VbKi  (for  the  same  reason)  the  general  method  of  traD8cri|)tion  adopted  for  the 
nasal  sounds  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  the  Prftti9&khya.  The  latter 
knows  DO  anundra^  and  DothiDg  iDtermediate  betweeD  a  oasal  mute  and  a  nasalised 
aemirowel  or  Towei.  We  ought,  theu,  m  our  traDscription,  to  write,  od  the  ooe  faaodf 
ia  every  instaDce  a  Dasal  adapted  in  dass  to  the  foAowiDg  mute,  as  has  been  done 
in  the  examples  under  ii.  81— oDly,  if  we  choose,  takiDg  the  liberty  to  substitute  a 
dotted  n  ana  m  Id  case  of  the  assimilatioD  of  those  letters,  according  to  rules  ii.  10, 
11,  Sl^aod,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cases  falling  under  rules  ii.  27,  29,  82,  etc.,  to 
write  a  vowel  with  a  nasal  sign  above  it.  The  distinction  made  in  ordinary  vsagv 
between  the  simple  dot  and  the  dotted  crescent,  as  nasal  signs,  is  purely  araitnivy, 
founded  on  nothing  in  the  theory  of  the  Prftti^hya,  and  having  but  a  scanty  and 
uncertain  support  from  the  Atharvan  manuscripts :  some  of  the  latter  occasionally, 
or  even  genendly,  attempt  to  use  the  dotted  crescent  for  a  nasalised  vowel,  and  tin 
dot  for  a  nasal  mute,  but  for  the  most  part  they  employ  the  latter  indiscriminately 
for  both  classes  of  cases. 
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16  a  universal  accordance  (compare  R.  Pr.  iv.  4,  r.  8,  ccxxvii ;  V.  Pr.  ir^ 
IS;  T.  Pr.  V. 25,  26). 

86.  An  exception  is  the  m  of  sam  before  the  root  rdj* 

The  only  words  coming  under  the  action  of  this  rule  are  tamrdj^ 
mmrdjflt,  and  sdmrdjya :  verbal  forms  from  the  root  rd;  with  the  prefix 
iOM  are  not  found  in  the  text  The  commentary  cites  9<tmrdd  eko  vi 
rdjati  (vi.  36.  3),  samrdjfly  edhi  fvafureshu  aamrdjiiy  uta  dev^shu: 
nandnduh  samrdjfiy  edhi  $amrdjfly  uta  fvafrvd^  (xiv.  1.  44).  The  de* 
rivative  sdmrdjya  (p.  sdm-rdjya)  is  found  once  only  (xiv<  I.  43). 

The  other  treatises  duly  notice  the  same  exceptional  case  (see  R.  Pr. 
iv.  7,  r.  23,  ccxlii ;  V.  Pr.  iv.  5 ;  T.  Pr.  xiii.  4) ;  the  T&itt  Pr.  alone  at- 
tempting to  give  the  rule  a  more  general  form,  and  declaring  9am  and 
idm  not  liable  to  change  when  followed  by  rd;  it  is  strange  if  the 
treatise  do  not  thus  lay  itself  open  to  the  imputation  of  an  error ;  our 
own  text^  at  any  rate,  has  such  forms  as  samrddhayantah  (iii.  30.  5). 

87.  As  also,  before  a  v  which  is  the  result  of  somdhi. 

The  passage  here  referred  to,  and  cited  by  the  commentator,  is  Bam 
V  dsnd  *Aa  dsyam  (vi.  56.  3),  where  the  particle  ii,  following  «am,  is  con- 
verted into  V  by  iii.  39.  There  are  two  closely  analogous  cases— ^awi  v 
astu — in  the  nineteenth  book  (xix.  10.  7,  9),  which  this  rule  is  not  con- 
Btrocted  to  cover,  since  the  Atharvan  text  recognized  by  our  treatise 
consists  only  of  the  first  eighteen  books  of  the  present  Atharva-Veda. 

88.  In  case  of  a  combination  in  the  inverted  order  of  the 
mute-series,  there  takes  place  sphotana^  provided  the  former  is  a 
final. 

Weber  (p.  267)  regards  viparyaya  as  signifying  here  simply  'dififer^ 
ence,'  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  possible  to  give  the  word  so  general 
and  indefinite  a  meaning,  and  the  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  by 
the  two  Pr&ti^&khyas  goes  to  show,  at  least  by  negative  evidence,  that 
the  cases  contemplated  by  them  are  only  those  in  which  a  mute  of  one 
series  {yarga)  enters  into  combination  with  one  of  a  preceding  series, 
80  that,  in  the  group,  the  natural  order  of  the  series  appears  inverted. 
The  precept  of  the  V&j.  Pr.  (iv.  162)  is  to  the  effect  that  it  either  is  or 
is  not  an  error  of  pronunciation  to  utter  a  guttural  after  another  mute 
with  tphotana.  Tnis  is  in  appearance  a  narrowing  of  the  sphere  of 
occarrence  of  the  tphotana  to  no  small  extent,  as  compared  with  our 
treatise :  but  it  is  almost  only  in  seeming ;  for,  allowing  the  exception 
made  in  the  next  following  rule,  there  are  bat  two  combinations  requir- 
ing sphotana  to  be  found  in  the  Atharvan  in  which  a  guttural  is  not  the 
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second  member,  and  each  ia  represented  by  but  a  single  case,  and  one 
of  the  two  is  in  the  nineteenth  book  of  the  text :  they  are  pch  {triskr 
tupchanddh,  vi.  48.  3),  and  bj  {irishtuhjagatyhu^  xix.  21. 1).  The  com- 
mentator to  the  V&j.  Pr.  (Weber,  p.  266)  defines  sphoiami  to  be  "the 
separated  utterance  of  a  close  combination  of  consonants"  (pindihh^ 
iasya  samyoffosya  prlhag  uccdranatn) ;  our  commentator  gives  no  such 
explanation,  merely  paraphrasing  the  rule  as  follows :  vargdnAm  vipar- 
yaye  tphotanah  mndkyo  hhavati :  pdrvena  ced  virdmo  bkavati :  bnt  the 
text  itself  has  already  (see  i.  103)  defined  sphotana  to  be  a  quarter  or 
an  eighth  of  a  short  a — doubtless  a  samvrta  a,  or  the  neutral  voweL 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  sphotana  is  that  very  brief  un- 
closure  of  the  organs  which  we  often,  if  not  ordinarily,  allow  to  take 
place  between  two  mutes  standing  in  conjunction  with  one  another,  and 
of  the  former  of  which  we  desire  to  make  clearer  the  pronunciation. 
In  passing  from  a  <  to  a  ib,  for  instance,  while  it  is  possible  by  an  effort 
to  make  the  release  of  the  ^closure  and  the  formation  of  the  ir-clo- 
sure  so  truly  simultaneous  that  nothing  whatever  shall  escape  from 
the  mouth  during  the  transfer,  it  is  more  natural  to  let  so  much  breath 
slip  out  between  as  shall  render  audible  the  unclosure  of  the  den- 
tal position,  and  so  far  relieve  the  imperfect  or  abkinihita  utterance 
of  the  t,  rendering  it  comparatively  clear  and  distinct  (spkuta).  This 
insertion  is  then  properly  enough  called  ^pAo^ana,  Hhat  which  makes 
clear,  distinct,  or  evident:'  we  have  noticed  above  (under  i.  103)  that 
the  commentator  gives  it  also  another  kindred  name,  vyonjaka,  *  mani- 
fester.'  It  is,  under  other  circumstances  of  occurrence,  very  nearly  the 
same  with  that  release  or  separation  of  the  passive  and  active  organs  of 
production  which  the  V&j.  Pr.  (i.  90)  prescribes  after  the  pronunciation 
of  a  final  mute  in  the  pada-text,  so  that  the  next  word  may  begin  with 
a  new  effort  That  the  Hindu  theory  allows  sphotana  in  the  combina- 
tion of  the  phrase  only  in  case  two  mates  meet  in  the  inverse  order  of 
the  Vargas  to  which  they  belong  has  something  of  arbitrariness  in  it, 
yet  is  not  without  foundation  ;  tor  it  may  be  noted,  I  think,  that  it  is 
perceptibly  harder  to  change  from  a  contact  farther  forward  in  the 
mouth  to  one  farther  back,  than  to  make  a  like  transfer  in  the  contrary 
direction,  without  allowing  any  intervening  escape  of  breath  or  sound : 
and  the  order  of  the  vargas  follows  the  advance  in  the  mouth  of  the 
place  of  formation. 

The  commentator  cites,  as  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  sphotana, 
vasTiatkdrena  (p.  vashat-kdrena^  e.  g.  v.  26.  1 2),  avalkam  (p.  avat-kam, 
ii.  3.  1),  ejatkdh  (p.  ejat-kdh,  v.  23.  7),  trishtub  gdyatrt  (xviii.  2.  6),  and 
yad  gdyatre  (ix.  10. 1).  Of  other  combinations  than  these,  the  text 
presents  pk  (anushtup  katham,  viii.  9.  20),  tkh  (e,  g.  utkhidan  [p.  «/- 
'khidan\  iv.  11. 10),  and  dgh  (e.  g.  padghoshdih  [p.  pat-ghoshdih]y  v.  21. 
8).  Whether  combinations  of  the  dental  nasal  with  a  following  guttu- 
ral mute  are  to  be  regarded  as  coming  under  the  rule,  and  admitting 
sphotana,  is  rendered  at  least  doubtful  by  our  commentator,  who  goes 
on  to  say  :  '^  why  does  the  rule  say  pur  vena?  because  of  such  cases  as 
kramdn  ko  asydh  (viii.  9.  10)."  It  is  evident  from  this  that  he  would 
understand  piirva  as  equivalent  here  to  anuttama,  *  not  last  in  a  mute- 
series,*  i.  e.  *  non-nasal.'     This  seems  to  me,  however,  a  very  forced  in- 
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terpretation,  and  unsupported  by  the  usa^^e  of  the  word  elsewhere,  in 
this  or  in  the  other  Pr&tig&khyas.  The  V &j.  Pr.  makes  no  such  excep- 
tion of  the  nasals,  nor  is  it  noticed  in  the  verse — from  the  same  metrical 
treatise,  doubtless,  which  has  often  been  found  cited  above — with  which 
the  commentary  on  the  rule  closes :  vargdndm  viparttdndfk  iamnipdU 
nibodhata:  vyavdyt  sphotan&khyas  tu  yad  gdyaire  nidarfanam;  'know 
ye  that  in  the  collocation  of  the  series  in  their  inverted  order  there  takes 
place  an  insertion  called  spkotana :  yad  gdyatre  is  an  instance  of  it'  I 
am  disposed,  then,  to  look  upon  the  exclusion  of  the  nasals  from  the 
operation  of  the  rule  as  a  later  gloss,  foisted  in  upon  the  rule  it«elf. 
There  is  by  no  means  a  lack  of  reason  for  making  the  exception ;  since 
the  nasals  are  accompanied  throughout  their  utterance  by  a  free  emis- 
sion of  intonated  breath  through  Uie  nose,  and  are  by  it  made  so  dis- 
tinctly audible  that  there  is  felt  no  impulse  to  give  them  additional 
clearness  by  the  insertion  of  such  a  sound  as  spkotana.  If  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  commentator  be  rejected,  we  shall  have  to  add  to  the 
list  of  groups  given  above  as  coming  under  the  action  of  the  rule  not 
only  fiir,  of  which  an  instance  has  already  been  cited,  but  also  nkh  (e.  g. 
kepdn  khddantahj  v.  19.8),  ng  (e.  g.  VM^vdn  gandharvah,  ii.  1.2),  and 
ngk  (e.  g.  devdn  ghrtavatd^  iii.  10. 11).  To  the  specification  of  the  rule 
that  the  consonant  followed  by  spkotana  must  be  a  final,  the  commen- 
tary brings  up  the  counter-example  venor  adgd  iva  (i.  21,  3),  where  the 
group  dg,  although  composed  of  a  dental  before  a  guttural,  suffers  no 
anch  interposition.  The  term  virdtna,  which  is  used  once  or  twice  also 
in  the  technical  language  of  the  other  Prltti^d^khyas,  has  the  same  sig- 
nification with  avasdnuy  and  denotes  a  pause  accompanied  with  a  sus- 
pension of  euphonic  influences ;  such  as  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  text 
only  where  there  is  a  sign  of  interpunction,  or  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 
or  paragraph,  but  in  the  pada-text  is  found  after  every  word,  and  even 
between  the  two  separated  parts  of  a  compound  word. 

89.  But  not  in  the  case  of  a  lingual  before  a  palatal ;  here 
there  takes  place  a  prolongation  of  the  time :  and  this  they  call 
karshana. 

That  is  to  say,  when  a  t  comes  before  a  f,  or  a  (f  before  a^  (the  only 
two  cases  which  can  occur  under  the  rule),  there  is  no  separation  of  the 
two  consonants  by  unclosure  and  reclosnre  of  the  organs,  but  the  effect 
of  the  contact  is  merely  to  lengthen  out  the  time  employed  in  uttering 
the  group:  the  name  applied  to  this  prolongation,  karshana^  UracitOy 
drawing  out,  extension,'  is  not  elsewhere  met  with  in  the  grammatical 
literature.  The  commentator  cites  as  examples  skat  ce  'm<iA,  (iv.  20.  2), 
skat  ca  me  tkasktip  ca  (v.  15.  6),  and  $kad  jdtd  (viii.  9. 16) :  they  are 
the  only  instances  of  these  combinations  to  be  met  with  in  the  Athar- 
yan  text,  except  one  in  the  nineteenth  book  (skat  ca^  xix.  47.  4). 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  physical  ground  of  this  exception  to  the  rule  pre- 
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icribing  iphUana.  The  same  close  relationship  with  respect  to  place  of 
utterance  which  causes  the  final  palatal  to  pats  often  into  a  lingual, 
instead  of  reverting  to  the  guttural  out  of  which  it  oriflrinally  grew, 
causes  the  lingual,  in  coming  before  the  palatal,  to  virtnulj  double  it 
only.  The  transfer  of  position  of  the  organs  is  too  slight  and  easy  to 
necessitate  the  emission  of  an  intervening  sound. 

This  is  the  last  rule  in  the  first  section  of  the  second  chapter.  The 
manuscript  this  time  omits  to  specify  the  number  of  rules  contained  in 
the  section,  and  adds  simply  dvtttyasya  praihamah  pdddh. 

i^Hsfnld^  q(H^Hl   ^rm^iigoii 

40.  Visarjaniva^  before  a  surd  cousonant,  becomes  of  like  po- 
sition with  the  following  sound. 

That  is  to  say,  applying  rule  i.  95,  it  is  converted  into  the  spirant 
{(tshman)  corresponding  in  position  with  the  following  letter.  Thus, 
before  e  and  eh  it  becomes  f ;  before  t  and  th^  ih ;  before  t  and  ik,  t; 
before  f,  sh^  and  «,  it  is  changed  into  each  of  those  letters  respectively ; 
before  k  and  kh  it  becomes  jihvdmdliya^  and,  before  p  and  ph^  upa- 
dhmAniya — these  last  two  spirants  being,  as  already  noticed,  clearly  im- 
plied in  this  rule,  although  nowhere  referred  to  by  name  as  belonging 
to  the  scheme  of  spoken  sounds  recognized  by  the  treatise.  Vigarja- 
ntya  itself,  then,  would  only  stand,  in  sanhitd,  before  a  pause,  ^e 
theory  of  the  Pr^tigllkhya,  however,  is  not  at  all  the  practice  of  the 
manuscripts,  and  the  latter,  rather  than  the  former,  has  been  followed 
by  us  in  the  printed  text.  In  none  of  the  Atbarvan  codices  is  any 
attempt  made  to  distinguish  the  jikvdmiliHya  and  upadkmdniya  from  the 
vimrjaniya — and,  as  we  cannot  but  think,  with  much  reason :  since  the 
division  of  this  indistinct  and  indefinite  sound  into  three  different  kinds 
of  indefiniteness  savors  strongly  of  an  over-refinement  of  analysis.  Nor 
do  the  manuscripts — except  in  a  few  sporadic  cases,  and  without  any 
agreement  among  one  another  as  regards  these — convert  vUatjantya  into 
a  sibilant  before  a  sibilant  In  the  final  revision  of  the  edited  text,  the 
rule  of  the  Pr&ti^ltkhya  in  this  respect  was  begun  to  be  followed  in  the 
interior  of  a  word  (see  ii.  3.  3,  5 ;  iii.  21.  2;  iv.  17. 2),  but  was  soon 
neglected  again,  and  the  text  in  general  shows  visarjaniya  before  a  sibi- 
lant in  all  situations.  The  rule  that  the  visatyantya  is  to  be  dropped 
altogether  before  a  sibilant  followed  by  a  surd  mute — a  rule  which  is 
laid  down  by  the  Rik  and  V&j.  Pr&ti^ikhyas,  and  not  by  our  own,  but 
which  is  rather  more  usually,  although  with  very  numerous  and  irregu- 
larly occurring  exceptions,  followed  in  the  Atharvan  manuscripts — has 
been  uniformly  carried  out  in  the  edition ;  although  many  will  doubtless 
be  inclined  to  think  with  me  that,  considering  the  varying  usage  of 
the  manuscripts,  it  would  have  been  better  to  follow  the  authority  of 
the  Pr&tig&khya,  and  so  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  occasionally  arising  from 
the  omission  of  the  final  spirant 

The  commentator's  illustrative  citations  are  as  follows :  before  ffuttn- 
rals  {kavarpe:  he  prefixes  in  each  case  such  a  specification  to  his  classes 
of  examples),  aniahkofam  iva  (1 14. 4) ;  before  palatals,  yap  ca  dvishan 
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(].  19. 4) ;  before  lingnals,  vrhihxuh  ttkate  (a  fabricated  insiaDce :  bo  case 
of  this  conversion  is  to  be  found  in  AV. :  the  same  example  occurs 
nnder  P&n.  yiii.  3.  34);  before  dentals,  mat/as  tohehhyah  (i.  18.  2),  avU 
iokdni  (v.  19.  2),  balhikdn  vd  parastardm  (v.  22. 7),  yvJM  ivjejandh  (vi. 
88.  1),  yaUtdpasan  i&yddaram  (vi.  72.  2),  prd  ^vaniu  nas  ivjaye  (vii.  49. 
1),  trayastrinpena  jayati  (viii.  9.  20),  makhas  tavukyaU  (xviii.  1.23); 
before  labials,  iatah  pari  prajdiena  (vi.  89. 1) ;  before  «,  vdiabhrajds  iia- 
nayan  (L  12. 1 :  edition  -jd  stanayarif  and  this  time  with  the  assent  of  all 
the  MSS.  except  E.),  arussrdnam  (ii.  3. 3  :  I.  aruhfrdnam,  and,  in  verse  5, 
I.  and  H.  do. ;  all  the  others,  in  both  cases,  arusrdnam  ;  pada  an/A-wA- 
wimY  vivratds  sthana  (iii.  8.  6  :  all  the  MSS.  except  H.,  vivratdh  sthana), 
ati  durpds  trotydh  (x.  1.16).     Instances  for  f  and  sh  are  not  given. 

The  V&j.  Pr.  (iii.  8, 11)  gives  as  taught  by  C&kat&yana  the  doctrines 
of  onr  treatise — namely,  that  visarjaniya  becomes  a  sibilant  before  a 
sibilant,  sskdi  jikvdmijLliya  and  upadhmdntya  before  gutturals  and  labials 
— while  it  states  (iii.  9)  that  ^iikalya  leaves  vuarjaniya  unchanged  be- 
fore a  sibilant,  and  itself,  not  deciding  that  point,  maintains  the  mar- 
janiya  before  gutturals  and  labials.  Before  palatals  and  dentals,  it  pre- 
scribes (iii.  6,  7)  the  conversion  into  f  and  s :  of  the  hypothetical  case 
of  an  initial  lingual  it  takes  no  notice.  Before  a  sibilant  followed  by 
a  snrd  mute,  it  rejects  the  vuarjaniya  altogether  (iii.  1 2),  as  already 
noticed.  The  Rik  rr.  likewise  treats  at  considerable  length  the  changes 
which  our  treatise  compresses  into  a  single  rule.  It  first  (iv.  10,  r.  31, 
32,  ccl,  ccli)  gives  rules  which  agree  in  all  points  with  our  own,  only 
excepting  the  case  of  a  mute  followed  by  a  sibilant,  and,  later,  that  of  a 
sibilant  followed  by  a  surd  mute,  before  which  (iv.  12,  r.  36,  cclv)  the 
visoTJantya  is  to  be  struck  out.  But  it  then  goes  on  (iv.  11,  r.  33,  34, 
cclii,  ccliii)  to  permit  the  retention  of  the  spirant  unchanged  before  gnt- 
tnrals,  labials,  and  unaltered  sibilants,  and  even,  finally  (iv.  12,  r.  38, 
eclvii),  to  pronounce  this  the  approved  usage  before  gutturals  and  labials. 
The  T^itU  Pr.  also  (ix.  2,  3)  agrees  with  our  treatise,  only  excepting  ksh^ 
before  which  viMfjaniya  is  to  remain  unaltered.  It  then  rehearses  the 
varying  opinions  of  other  authorities :  Agnive^ya  and  Vlllmiki  (ix.  4) 
hold  that  the  spirant  maintains  its  identity  before  gutturals  and  labials, 
while  others  (ix.  5)  who  allow  it  in  these  cases  to  become  jihvdmiiltya 
and  upadhmdniya^  leave  it  nnchanged  before  sibilants — it  being  speci- 
fied, however,  that  of  this  number  are  not  Plftkshi  and  Pl&ksh&yaaa. 
The  omission  before  a  sibilant  followed  by  a  surd  ia  mentioned  (ix.  1) 
as  the  doctrine  of  £[Andam&yana. 

The  discordance  of  opinion  among  the  ancient  Hindu  grammarians 
as  to  the  treatment  of  visarjaniya  before  surd  letters  is  thus  shown  to 
have  been  very  great,  the  only  point  upon  which  they  all  agree  being 
its  conversion  into  s  and  f  before  dentals  and  palatals — or,  more  prop- 
erly, the  retention  of  the  original  sibilant  in  the  former  position,  and  its 
conversion  into  the  nearly  related  palatal  sibilant,  by  assimilation,  in 
the  latter.  The  assimilation  to  a  following  sibilant  must,  it  should 
seem,  be  regarded  as  a  more  primitive  mode  of  pronunciation  than  the 
retention  of— or,  more  properly,  conversion  into — vuafjaniya^  which 
latter  has  become  exclusively  prevalent  in  the  later  language.  It  is  pos- 
sible, too,  that  the  so-called  guttural  and  labial  spirants  may  have  had 
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more  of  the  sibilant  character  than  the  mere  breathing  viiarfaniya,  and 
so  have  been  intermediate  steps  between  the  latter  and  ^e  origintl 
sibilant. 

^  aTO[;  II  d\  II 

41.  Before  a  vowel,  visarjarAya  becomes  y. 

This  is  an  intermediate  step  to  the  total  disappearance  of  the  spirant^ 
by  ii.  21,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  say  whether  the  conversion  into  y  is  a 
matter  of  grammatical  theory  only,  or  whether  it  gives  account  of  an 
actual  process  of  phonetic  transition.  The  rule  is  limited  by  the  one 
which  follows  it,  and  then  farther  by  ii.  53,  so  that  all  which  remains  of 
it  is  that  vuarjantya  is  lost  when  following  A  and  preceding  a  vowel, 
and  when  following  a  and  preceding  any  other  vowel  than  a.  The 
commentator^s  citations,  illustrating  these  two  cases,  are  yoiyd  upastha 
urv  antanknham  (vii.  6.  4 :  p.  yasy&h  :  upa-sthah)^  madhyandina  ud 
ffdyati  (ix.  6.  46),  abhipafyata  eva  (x.  8.  24),  and  sa  dpak  (not  found  in 
AY. :  perhaps  the  reading  is  corrupt,  and  va  dpah  [iii.  13.  7]  or  na  Apah 
[xii.  1.  30]  is  the  passage  intended). 

The  Tititt  Pr.  (ix.  10)  gives  its  general  rule  in  a  form  closely  corres- 
ponding with  that  of  our  own.  The  Ykj,  Pr.  (iv.  86)  also  makes  the 
conversion  of  the  spirant  to  y  before  elision,  but  restricts  it  formally  as 
well  as  virtually  to  the  case  of  a  visarjaniya  preceded  by  a  and  A.  The 
Rik  Pr.  (ii.  9,  10,  r.  24,  2*7,  cxxviii,  cxxxi)  follows  a  peculiar  method :  it 
assumes  no  conversion  into  y,  nor  does  it  declare  the  spirant  omitted, 
but  teaches  that  when  the  latter  is  preceded  by  a  long  vowel,  not  subject 
to  conversion  into  r,  and  followed  by  a  vowel,  it  becomes  A;  and  when 
in  like  circumstances  but  preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  it  becomes  a. 


Hi^4fcf??r  "^i  \\^\ 
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42.  If  preceded  by  an  alterant  vowel,  it  becomes  r  before  a 
vowel. 

The  alterant  vowels,  as  already  noted  (under  ii.  20),  are  the  whole 
series  excepting  a  and  A, 

The  commentator^s  citations  are  agnir  AHnah  (ix.  7. 19),  vAyur  ami- 
trdndm  (xi.  10. 16),  ^syA  ^ham  manyar  avajyAm  iva  (v.  13.6),  and  Mr 
amitrAh  {y,  21.  S). 

The  other  treatises  (R.  Pr.  i.  20,  r.  76,  Ixxvii,  and  iv.  9,  r.  27,  ccxlvi; 
V.  Pr.  iv.  36 ;  T.  Pr.  viii.  6)  combine  into  one  this  rule  and  the  following. 

There  is  here  another  lacuna  in  the  manuscript :  immediately  npon 
the  citation  tAir  amitrAk  follow  tasyA  a^fnir  valsah  and  the  other  illus- 
trations of  the  conversion  of  visarjaniya  preceded  by  an  alterant  vowel 
into  r  before  a  sonant  consonant,  and  then  follow  the  words  ffhofhamiU 
CO,  before  the  rule  Avah  etc.  It  is  evident  that  the  copyist  has  leaped 
over  the  rule  ghoshavati  ca^  together  with  its  own  paraphrase,  the  final 
repetition  of  the  preceding  rule,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  illustrative 
citations  belonging  to  one  or  both  of  tnem.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  suppose  that  anything  more  than  this  is  omitted,  or  that  any 
rule  ia  lost  altogether. 
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43.  As  also  before  a  sonant  consonant. 

The  remaining  citations  of  the  commentator  are  tasyd  agnir  vatiah 
(It.  89. 2),  agiier  bhdpah  stka  (x.  5.  7),  arAttyw  bhrdtrvyasya  (x.  6.  1), 
and  tdir  nudino  ahgirasah  (x.  6.  20). 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  other  Pr&ti^&khyas  unite  this 
role  widi  the  preceding. 

^nsp   *(**!   &  Q|(NH(^4Hiy:  II  gg  II 

44.  Also  is  changed  into  r  before  a  vowel  or  sonant  consonant 
the  viaarianiya  of  dvah^  kah^  akah,  ca  vi  vah^  and  abibhah — ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  pronoun. 

In  this  and  the  following  rulen,  as  &r  as  the  49th  inclnsive,  are  treated 
the  words  whose  final  visarfantya  represents  an  original  r,  and  not  s, 
and  in  which,  accordingly,  the  r  is  liable  to  reappear  before  a  sonant 
initial,  even  though  a  or  d  precede.  The  Rik  Pr.  and  Yk).  Pr.  deal 
with  this  class  of  words  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  The  former, 
in  the  concluding  part  of  its  first  chapter  (i.  20-26)  rehearses  all  the 
words  of  which  the  final  spirant  is  rephin  or  riphita^  *'  liable  to  pass  into 
r,*  and  then,  in  a  later  chapter  (iv.  9),  prescribes  the  conversion  into  r 
of  the  riphita  visarjantya  before  sonants.  The  Ydj.  Pr.  ffives  a  like  list 
(i.  160-168),  and  a  like  precept  for  the  alteration  (iv.  35).  The  T&itt 
Pr^  like  our  own  treatise,  disposes  of  the  whole  matter  at  once  (in  viiL 
B-1 5).  The  words  of  the  class  are  quite  differently  combined  in  the 
different  Pr&ti^&khyas,  so  that  any  detailed  comparison  is  impracticable : 
thus,  for  instance,  the  words  treated  in  this  rule  of  onrs  are  found  scat- 
tered through  Rik  Pr.  L  21,  22,  23,  26,  V&j.  Pr.  i.  161, 164, 168,  and 
T&itt.  Pr.  viii.  8,  9. 

The  cases  to  which  the  rule  refers  are  instanced  by  the  commentator, 
as  follows:  turuco  vena  dvah:  dvar  iiy  duah  (iv.  1.  IV  tarasvati  tain  iha 
dkdtave  leak:  kar  Hi  kah  (vii.  10. 1),  apam  nirrtyd  akah:  akar  ity  akah 
(ii.  26. 1),  iataf  ca  yonim  asatap  ca  vi  vah:  var  iti  vah  (iv.  1.  1),  and 
yam  parihastam  abibhar  aditih  putrakdmyd  (vi.  81.  3).  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  the  commentator  repeats  each  word  to  which  the  rule  applies, 
with  iti  interposed,  except  in  the  last  case,  where  the  r  appears  in  Mfi- 
hUd,  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  pada-text  of  the  Rig- 
Yeda^  but  not  with  that  of  the  Atharvan,  which  in  no  single  instance* 
performs  parihdra  of  a  word  ending  in  a  riphita  visarfaniya;  and  we 
mnrt  accordingly  regard  the  repetitions  as  taken  from  the  kramatextf 
which  would  give  such  a  form  to  the  words  in  question,  as  standing  at  the 
end  of  a  line.  In  the  case  of  vi  vah,  we  have  the  preceding  word  ca  also 
extracted,  in  order  to  limit  the  rule  to  this  particular  passage,  or,  as  the 
commentator  has  it,  etdvattvdrtham  (compare  note  to  ii.  28).    The  cases 

*  Excepting  in  the  tweatieth  book,  whose  pada-iext  is  shown  by  this  and  other 
peculiarities  to  be  merely  a  patting  together  of  extracts  from  that  of  the  Rik. 
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intended  to  be  thus  excluded  must  be  such  ss  vivo  dhamatu  (ilL  2.  2)^ 
but  they  are  sufficiently  provided  against  by  the  final  specification  of 
the  rule,  *'  when  the  word  is  not  a  pronoun,"  and  I  do  not  see  how  the 
citation  in  the  text  of  both  the  €a  and  the  t;«  can  escape  the  charge  of 
superfluity.  As  counter-examples,  illustrating  the  necessity  of  the  final 
specification,  the  commentator  cites  kiranyavarnd  uUrpafk  yadd  vak:  va 
iti  vah  (iii.  13.  6),  and  t/aire  ^dam  vefat/dmi  vah  (iii.  13.  7) :  he  does  not 
choose  to  notice  the  fact  that  these  cases  are  also  excluded  by  their 
lacking  a  preceding  ca  vi;  and  he  ffives  no  instances  of  kah  as  a  pro- 
noun, as  it  was  his  duty  to  do.  All  the  other  treatises  distinguish  the 
kah  whose  final  is  riphita  by  calling  it  anuddtta,  *  unaccented,'  which 
compels  them  then  farther  to  specify  the  cases  in  which  the  verbal  form 
kah  (kar)  happens  to  be  accented. 

The  term  sarvandman,  *  all-name,'  used  to  denote  a  pronoun,  is  an 
ingenious  and  interesting  one ;  it  is  not  found  in  either  of  the  other 
treatises,  but  is  employed  by  P^ini.  Ndman^  *  name,'  includes  sub- 
stantives, adjectives,  and  pronouns;  but  while  the  two  former,  being 
descriptive  of  quality,  are  restricted  in  their  application  to  certain  ob- 
jects or  classes  of  objects,  a  pronoun  may  be  used  of  anything  indiflfer- 
ently ;  it  is  a  title  of  universal  applicability. 

45.  Also  that  of  dvdh  and  vdh. 

The  commentator  cites  prathamd  dvdh :  dvdr  iti  dvdh  (ix.  3.  22),  Uu- 
mdd  vdr  ndma  (iii.  13.  3^,  and  divyam  ghrtam  vdh:  vdr  iti  vdh  (xviiL 
1.  32) ;  repeating,  as  under  the  previous  rule,  the  final  words  of  the 
half-verses,  as  they  would  be  repeated  in  the  krama-iQut. 

46.  Also  that  of  ahdh,  except  it  be  from  the  root  hd. 

An  equivalent  and,  one  would  think,  preferable  form  for  this  rule 
would  have  been  harater  ahdh,  *  ahdh  when  coming  from  the  root  har 
(hry  The  commentator's  examples  are  indras  tdn  pary  ahdr  ddmnd 
(vi.  103.  2,  3),  iha  rdshtram  d  ^hdh  (xiii.  1.  4 :  the  commentator,  or  the 
copyist,  omits  to  add  ahdr  ity  ahdh),  and  agnish  tad  d  ^hdh  (viL  53. 3 : 
here  is  added  ahdr  ity  ahdh,  but  it  is  out  of  place,  the  word  not  stand- 
ing inparna;  perhaps  the  parihdra  has  slipped  away  from  its  proper 
place  after  the  preceding  citation  to  this:  but  then  the  word  following 
ahdh  should  also  have  been  quoted  in  the  last  passage,  and  it  should 
read  ayni^h  tad  d  ^hdr  nirrteh).  As  counter-example,  to  show  that 
akdh  from  the  root  hd  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  respecting 
a  visarjaniya,  the  commentator  cites  ahd  ardtim  (ii.  10.  7). 


^*Hf^rl    {IRoj^HHHI  M  S^  II 


47.  Also  that  of  the  vocative  singular  of  a  noun  whose  dual 
ends  in  rdu. 
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The  commentator  first  cites  three  phrases,  of  which  the  first  two  are 
Dot  to  be  foand  in  the  Atharvan,  and  the  third  belongs  under  the  next 
following  rale — ^viz.  dhdtar  dehi^  tavitar  deki,  punar  aehi  (xviii.  8.  70  i 
bat  possibly  the  three  phrases  form  a  single  passage  together,  and  are 
a  genuine  citation  from  some  other  text)— and  then  adds  two  genuine 
and  appropriate  instances :  bh^me  mdtar  ni  dhehi  (xii.  1.  68),  and  tvacam 
€tdm  vip€t$iah:  vipastar  iti  vi-pastah  (ix.  5. 4).  He  goes  on  to  ffive 
counter-examples :  first,  to  show  that  the  conversion  into  r  takes  place 
only  in  a  sing^ular  vocative,  he  cites  a  passage — ddivyd  hotdra  drdhvam 
(▼.  27.  0) — containing  a  plural  vocative  from  a  theme  of  the  same  char* 
acter ;  and  second,  to  show  that  a  vocative  of  such  a  theme  only  is 
treated  in  the  manner  described,  he  cites  the  vocative  singular  of  a 
theme  in  as,  which  has  sdu  and  not  rdu  in  the  dual,  viz.  tavUhatya  pra* 
eetah:  pracela  itipracettik  (iv.  82.  5) ;  adding  pracetai^  sdudvivacandntam. 

Here,  as  in  more  than  one  other  instance,  our  treatise  shows  a  greater 
readiness  than  the  others  to  avail  itself  of  the  help  of  grammatical  cate- 
gories in  constructing  its  rules :  all  the  other  Priiti^&khyas  hiborionsly 
rehearse  in  detail,  one  by  one,  the  words  which  are  here  disposed  of  as 
a  class,  in  one  brief  rule. 

?RT:  gpr:  CTlrT:  ^^{^i  fcl^oMMHI^H^Trn 

48.  Also  that  of  antahj  punafL,  prdia^L,  sanutah,  and  st^dk, 
when  indeclinables. 

The  final  specification  is  intended  only  for  the  first  and  last  words 
of  the  series,  antat^  being  possible  as  nominative  singular  of  anta,  and 
tvah  of  mm.  The  commentator  illustrates  as  follows:  antarddve  juhuid 
(vi.  32. 1),  punar  mdi  "  Uv  indriyam  (vii.  07.  1),  prdtar  bhagam  pHtsha- 
nam  (iii.  16. 1),  sanutar  yuyotu  (vii.  92. 1),  9var  no  ^pa  tvd  (ii.  5. 2).  As 
counter-examples,  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  specification  **when 
indeclinables, '  he  gives  yo  nah  8vo  yo  araifaJ^  sc^dta^  (i.  19.  8),  samagraJ^ 
tamantah:  iamagra  iti  sam-agraJ^:  gamanto  bkHtydsam:  samanta  iti 
sam-antah  (vii.  81.4:  the  commentator  thus  gives  the  ^ama- text  for 
thepassaffe  tamagral^  tamanto  bh^ydsam). 

Tne  other  treatises  exclude  the  noun  dnta  by  defining  the  accent  of 
antdhf  and  the  Rik  Pr.  treats  svhj^  in  the  same  way — a  method  which 
renders  necessary  considerable  additional  limitation  and  explanation. 


^srror  n  ^\ » 


49.  And  that  of  tfvaA,  alao  in  svarshdk. 

The  commentator  cites  the  passage,  f^uham  agriyak  tvarshd^,  (v.  2. 8). 
The  reason  of  the  word  ca  m  the  rule,  he  says,  is  that  the  following 
letter  is  a  surd ;  and  he  adds  that  the  spirant  becomes  r  only  in  sanhitd^ 
Uie  pada  form  being  gvaf^-idJ^:  this  last  is  rather  a  gratuitous  piece  of 
information. 

60.  Also  that  of  oAaA,  when  neuter. 
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The  examples  qiioied'  from  tbe  text  ave*  pad  aharahar  (Migachdmi 
(xvi.  7. 1 1 ),  and  ahar  m&  ^ty  apiparah  (xvii^2'5).  As  coonter-examf  les^ 
to  show  that  the  final  i»  WMe  to  hecome  r  oolj  when  the  word  »  neu^ 
ter,  we  have  9amaho  vartate  (not  in  AV.),  and  dvAd^^pdho  *pi  (xi.  %.  13). 

The  passages  in  which  the  other  Prliti^^khya^  take  note  of  this  irreg- 
ular change  of  okas  are  Rik  Pp.  i  26  (r.  103,  eiv%  V&j.  Pr.  i.  IdS,  and 
TiLitt  Pr.  viii.  8,18. 

The  next  rule  farnishes  exceptions  to  thb  ooe. 


^  fspTft>iq^T[fg[^5ir%HH^II 


&1.  But  not  before  a  case-ending,  or  tbe  words  rH^^  rAtrij 
and  rcUhamtara. 

As  examples  of  ahah  before  case^endings,  the  commentator  gives  ns 
ahobhydm  smdahobkih,  bat  the  latter  of  them  (xviii.  1.  55 :  p.  ahah-bhth) 
is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  which  the  Atharvan  text  contains.  For 
the  compound  ahordtre  lie  cites  two  cases,  a/iordtrdbhydm  tiakshatre- 
bhyah  (vi.  128.  3),  and  ahordtre  idcnn  brUmah  (xi.  6.  5) :  it  is  a  word  of 
frequent  occurrence.  For  the  combinations  of  ahas  with  following  rupa 
and  rathamtara  are  quoted  ycul  aho  rtipdni  drpyanU,  and  yadd  ^ko  ra- 
ihamtaram  sdma  giyate^  neither  of  which  passages  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Atharvan.  It  is  a  very  suspicions  circumstance  that  a  vdrttiia  to  a 
rule  of  P&nini's  (viii.  2.  68)  mentions  the  same  three  exceptions  which 
our  rule  gives :  and  it  is  very  probable  that  our  treatise  in  this  case,  as 
in  several  others,  has  constructed  its  rule  so  as  to  include  all  the  c^ses 
noted  as  occurring  in  general  usage ;  and  hence,  that  the  two  phrases 
quoted  are  not  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  having  constituted  a  part 
of  the  Atharvan  text  for  whrch  the  Pritti^ltkhya  was  composed. 

The  Rik  Pr.  (iv.  1  ?,  r.  40,  cclrx)  makes  exceptions  only  of  ahobhik 
and  ahordtre;  theV&j.  Pr.  (1 163)  excepts  cases  in  which  ahah  is  followed 
by  bh;  the  Tkitt  Pr.  (viii.  13',  14)  teaches  the  conversion  of  the  final 
of  aJiah  into  r  when  it  is  not  the  final  member  of  a  compound,  nor  fol- 
lowed by  bhih  or  bhydm. 

52.  Nor  is  the  visarjarAya  of  Hdhah^  amnah,  and  bhuuah  coa- 
vertible  into  r. 

This  rule  is  utterly  idle  in  our  treatise,  since  no  precept  has  been 
given  which  should  in  any  way  require  or  authorize  the  conversion  into 
r  of  the  final  of  these  words.  The  original  form  of  Hulhas,  however,  is 
{tdhary  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  comparison  of  the  kindred  languages 
(ol^aif,  Euter^  udder),  and  by  its  treatment  in  the  Rig- Veda ;.  and  the 
Kik  Pr.,  accordingly  (i.  22,  r.  97,  98,  xcviii,  xcix),  has  to  ^ve  rules  re- 
specting it.  Neither  of  the  other  treatises  takes  notice  of  it  or  of  either 
of  the  words  here  associated  with  it  All  three,  however,  are  noted  by 
PlUaini  (viii.  2.  70,  71),  as  words  which  may  or  may  not^  in  Vedic  use, 
change  tlieir  final  into  r  ;  and  the  instance  there  cited  for  bhuvah^  bhuvo 
^fveihu  bhuvaneshu,  looks  as  if  it  were  meant  to  be  the  same  which 
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onr  commentator  gives,  viz.  bkuvo  vifve$ku  mvanethu  yajfUyak,  and 
wbick  is  not  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Atfaairan.  The  commentator  tartber 
cites  for  hhuvah  an  actual  Atharvan  passage,  bkuvo  vivtuvAn  anvdtatAna 
(xviii.  2. 32) ;  but  even  here  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  understand 
the  word  as  having  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  mjrstic  trio  bh&r  bkuvah 
Wffr,  wdth  wQtich  the  later  religious  philosophy  amuses  itself.  For  (Ulhak 
and  mmnakf  rthe  exaniples  quoted  are  yo  any  A  4Uiko  na  veda  (xii.  4.  18), 
-and  ye  ^miwjdtdn  mdrayanti  {vvL  6. 19 :  the  only  case). 


^^l(]g^^"^N>t{l  vi^uH^^n 


53.  When  preceded  by  a,  visarfaniya  becomes  u,  before  a  fol- 
lowing a. 

And  this  u,  «f  course,  combines  with  the  preceding  a,  so  thsit  the  ah 
ieoomes  o,  as  is  directly  taught  by  the  other  treatises  ^R.  Pr.  ii.  12,  r. 
33,  cxxxvii;  V.  Pr.  iv.  42 ;  T.  Pr.  iz.  7).  The  instances  cited  are  paro 
*pe  ^ky  msmmrddke  (v.  7.  7),  and  paro  *pe  ^hi  maimspdpa  (vt.  45.  1).  For 
the  treatment  of  the  following  initial  a,  see  iii.  63,  54. 

This  rule  is  much  mntiUted  by  the  copyist,  both  in  its  first  statement 
{akdro  ^Ic&re)  and  in  its  final  repetition  {akdropadAosyokdre)^  «o  that  its 
trae  form  is  only  restorable  from  the  commentator's  paraphrase,  which 
leads  ak&ropadhatya  viaajjarUyasyo  ^Ssdro  bkavati:  akdrt  paratah.  Evi- 
<lently  the  triple  recunrence  of  the  «yl]aibles  icdro^  Jcdro,  kdre  bothered 
the  copyist's  weak  head,  and  he  stumbled  from  the  one  to  the  other  of 
them  in  4kb  utterly  helpless  manner. 

54.  As  also  before  a  sonant  consonant 

The  commentator's  illustrations  are  tathd  naptarshayo  viduk  (iv.  11. 9), 
iad  vdi  brahfMLvido  Ptduk  (z.  6.  43),  and  iasydm  naro  vapala  btjant 
cxydm  (jciv.  2.  14). 

The  corresponding  rules  of  the  other  treatises  are  Rik  Pr.  iv.  8  (r,  25, 
ccxUvX  Vfij.  JPr.  iv.  41,  and  T^tt.  Pr.  ix.  8. 

55.  When  preceded  by  (£,  it  is  dropped. 

That  18  to  say,  it  is  so  treated  in  the  position  defined  in  the  last  rule, 
before  a  sonant  consonant;  the  case  of  dh  before  a  vowel  was  included 
ID  ii.  41,  above.  The  commentator  cites  avamivd  vivakshavak  (ii.  30.  3), 
dkird  devethu  (iii.  17. 1),  and  ekapatam  tdjanatd  yd  hhitmih  \v,  18. 12), 
which  last  passage  contains  three  cases  of  the  application  of  the  rule. 

The  corresponding  rule  of  the  V&j.  Pr.  is  found  at  iv.  37,  that  of  the 
T4itt.  Pr.  at  ix.  9.  The  Rik  Pr.  (iv.  8,  r.  24,  ccxliii)  teaches  that  the 
pimrjardya  (along  with  its  preceding  vowel,  of  course)  in  such  a  case 
passes  into  A— which  is  a  peculiar  way  of  saying  the  same  thing. 
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66.  As  also  in  ^paharshanim  and  vandane  Va  vrksham. 

The  commeDtator  citos  the  two  passages :  oshadhhk  fepakarskmdm 
(iv.  4. 1 :  p.  fppak-harithantm)  and  vandane  'va  vrJatham  (vii.  1 15.  2 :  p. 
vandanah-iva).  The  former  is  a  striking  case  of  arbitrariness  in  ety- 
mologizing on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  the  padortexty  for  there  is 
neither  necessity  nor  plausibility  in  treating  the  compound  as  if  made  up 
of  fepas  and  harshana:  the  former  member  is  evidently  fepa,  which  in 
the  Atharvan  is  much  the  more  common  of  the  two  forms  of  this  word. 
And  as  for  the  other  case,  of  elision  of  the  vUarjaniya  before  iva  and 
contraction  of  the  two  vowels  into  a  diphthong,  it  is  equally  surprising 
to  find  this  one  singled  out  to  be  so  written,  from  among  the  many 
in  the  text  which  are  to  be  so  read.  For  the  contraction  of  a  final  syl- 
lable, ending  either  in  an  original  «  or  m,  with  the  following  particle  of 
comparison  tva,  so  that  the  two  together  form  but  two  syllables,  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  the  Atharva^Veda.  Out  of  59  in- 
stances in  the  text,  in  which  a  final  ah  occurs  before  iva,  there  are  only 
13  in  which  the  metre  shows  the  tetndhi  to  be  regular :  in  46  cases  we 
are  to  read  e  ^va ;  am  iva  is  contracted  in  the  same  manner  25  times 
out  of  40;  Ah  iva^  only  4  times  out  of  19 ;  im  iva,  3  times  out  of  5; 
ih  tVa,  7  times  out  of  10 ;  uh  iva,  6  times,  or  in  every  instance  the  text 
contains ;  um  iva,  only  once  out  of  3  times :  and  there  are  single  ^>o- 
radic  cases  of  a  similar  elision  after  the  terminations  eh,  du.  An,  ad,  ud, 
which  would  pass  without  notice,  as  mere  irregularities  of  metre,  were 
it  not  for  their  analogy  with  the  others  I  have  mentioned,  bnt  which, 
considering  these  latter,  are  worth  adverting  to,  as  illustrations  of  the 
same  general  tendency. 


^  H  SEra^llH.011 


57.  As  also  in  eahah  and  sah,  before  a  consonant. 

The  instances  selected  by  the  commentator  are  esha  priyah  (ii.  $6. 4), 
and  sa  sendm  mohayatu  (iii.  1.1). 

All  the  other  treatises  (R.  Pr.  iL  4,  r.  11, 12,  cxv,  cxvi;  V.  Pr.  iii.  16, 
16 ;  T.  Pr.  v.  15)  include  syah  in  the  same  rules  with  tihah  and  9dh: 
the  word,  however,  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Atharvan  text. 

58.  But  not  in  the  passage  saspadishta. 

The  passage,  ctdharah  saa  padishta  (vii.  31. 1),  is  cited  by  the  com- 
mentator. It  is  one  which  occurs  in  the  Rig-Veda  also  (iiL  68. 21),  and 
is  noticed  by  its  Priiti9&khya  (iv.  20,  r.  58,  cclxxvii). 

59.  Visarjantya  is  also  dropped  in  dtrghdyuivdya  eta 
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Besides  the  word  dtrghdyutvdya  (e.  g.  i.  22.  2  :  p.  d{rphdyU'tvdi/a), 
whieli  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Atharvan,  the  commentary  cites 
atho  sakattacaktho  ivam  (iv.  20.  5 :  p.  Mhasracaksho  iii  tahtura-cakshoY 
and  harkishadah  (xviii.  1.  45,  51  :  p.  barhi-gadah).  In  all  these  cases,  it 
viH  be  noticed,  the  lopa  of  the  vUarjaniya  is  made  in  the  jMu/a-text,  as 
weJl  as  in  Banhitd^  as  is  directed  in  a  later  rule  (iv.  100).  In  the  two 
first,  there  is  an  actnal  substitution  of  the  themes  dyu  and  eaki/hu  for 
the  usual  dyus  and  cakshus;  in  the  other  we  are  to  assume,  rather,  that 
the  final  of  barku  is  lost  in  making  the  tandki^  and  we  have  a  right  to 
be  surprised  that  the  pouioriAxt  does  not  give  us  barhih-^adah. 

Here  ends  the  second  section  of  the  second  chapter :  the  signature 
is :  59 :  dvitiyasya  dvittyah  pddah, 

60.  The  visarjarAya  of  duh  becomes  u  before  ddqa^  and  the 
following  dental  is  replaced  bj  a  lingual. 

That  is  to  say,  dvh  becomes  dH^  and  ddpa^  ddea^  making  dUiddpa, 
The  passage  containing  the  word  is  cited  by  the  commentator,  as  follows : 
yend  d&ddfe  aaytui  (i.  13. 1) ;  and  he  adds  wnhitdydm  ity  eva:  durdd- 
fa  iti  duhrddpe;  this  is  the  form  the  word  would  assume  in  the  krama* 
text:  the  pada  reads  simply  duh-ddfe.  The  theme  of  the  word  is 
rather  dMdf  than  dMdpa,*  The  commentator  says  farther:  apara 
dha:  dhdndfaddf<tdahkayesku  lupyeta  upadhdydp  ca  dirghaK  tavarpt' 
yasya  tnvarpiya  iti :  ddddpah:  dhdabkah:  dudhyah:  ava  dMhyo  jaKi ; 
*  another  says,  before  dhd,  ndpa,  ddpa^  and  dabha,  the  visarfaniya  is 
dropped,  the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened,  and  a  lingual  substituted 
for  a  dental:  thus,  dMdpaky  [ddndfah],  diidabhahy  dUdhyah;  ava  dH- 
dhyo  jahi  (Rig-Veda  i.  94. 9).'  Of  these  words,  only  the  one  men- 
tioned in  our  rule  is  found  in  the  Atharvan ;  the  others  occur  in  the 
Kik«  and  are  the  subject  of  a  rule  of  its  Pr&tig&khya  (v.  24,  r.  55, 
ccclxxi).  A  part  of  them  are  also  noted  by  the  V§j.  Pr.  (iii.  41,  42). 
The  Atharvan  has  duh-napa  (v.  11.  6),  but  treats  it  according  to  the 
reguUr  methods  of  combination,  making  durnapa  in  $anhitd. 


gf^  fT^;  u  \\ 


il 


61.  Before  fun,  it  becomes  t 

This  is  intended  merely  as  an  explanation  of  the  mode  of  formation 
of  the  word  ducehund^  which  is  accordingly  to  be  regarded  as  passing 
through  the  stages  duh-pundy  dut-pund,  and  hence  (by  ii.  13, 1 7)  duo 
ehund.  Two  instances  of  its  occurrence  are  cited :  duehundm  grdmam 
(v.  17.  4),  and  tad  rdshtram  hanti  duchund  (v.  19.  8).  As  the  paefa-text 
Goes  not  analyze  the  word,  but  writes  it  simply  duchund^  this  rule  is 
properly  supeifiuous,  and  we  have  a  right  to  wonder  that  it  was  intro- 

*  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  thai  ddfa  in  the  role  mesas,  not  '  the  theme 
dilFa,' bat 'the  root  iM^' 
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daced  into  our  treatise,  ratber  than,  with  Weber  (p.  187,  188)  to  be 
sarprised  that  Dothing  like  it  is  found  in  the  Y&j.  Pr. 

62.  In  a  compound,  it  becomes  s  before  k  and  p,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  antahj  sadyah^  ^ej/ah,  and  c/iandah. 

The  citations  given  in  illustration  of  the  rule  are  adha^padam  (e.  g. 
ii.  7.  2  :  p.  adhah-padam),  ptbasphdkam  (iv.  7.  3  :  p.  ptbak-phAkam)^  nor 
nuukdrena  (iv.  80.  9 :  p.  namah-kdrena)^  and  yo  vipvataspdnir  ufa  vifva- 
tasp^thak  (xiii.  2.  26:  p.  vifvatah  pdtiih ;  vifvatah-prlhah).  With  re- 
gard to  the  second  of  tnese,  I  would  remark  that  its  treatment  by  the 
pada-t&xt^  and  its  citation  under  this  rule,  seem  to  depend  upon  a  false 
etymology,  inaainuch  as  its  final  member  is  plainly  not  phdka^  but 
sphdkoy  a  word  allied  with  sphdna  and  spkdU,  repeatedly  met  with  else- 
where: in  the  combination  pibah-sphdkay  then,  the  final  of  the  first 
member  has  disappeared,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Rik  Pr.  and  Ylij. 
Pr.  (spoken  of  above,  under  ii.  40)  for  the  loss  of  a  vUatjantya  before 
a  sibilant  followed  by  a  surd  mute.  The  commentator  then  cites  in  fiiU 
the  passages  illustrating  the  exceptions,  viz.  antahkofam  iva  (L  14.4), 
antahpdtre  rerihattm  (xi.  9. 15),  sadyahkrih  (xL  7.  10),  preyahketah  (v. 
20.  10),  and  ehandahpakshe  (viii.  9.  12).  Next  follows  what  has  the 
appearance  of  being  another  rule,  with  its  commentary;  parahparah: 
para  iti  cd  ^^mrediia^amdse  na  sakdro  bhavati :  tvat parahparah  ;  *' parah- 
parah: the  vimrjaniya  oi parah  also  does  not  become  «  in  a  compound 
of  repetition :  e.  g.  tvat  parahparah  (xii.  3.  39).'  This  is  not,  however, 
regarded  by  the  commentator  as  a  rule,  since  after  it  he  gives,  as  final 
repetition  before  the  next  rule,  our  rule  62,  samdse ....  chandasdm.  It 
IS  also  evidently  not  to  be  reckoned  as  a  rule,  on  account  of  its  inter- 
rupting the  anuvrttiy  or  implication  by  inference  from  the  preceding 
rule,  of  visarjaniyah  sakdro  ofiavati,  which  continues  to  the  end  of  the 
section.  It  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  vdrttika,  or  secondary  limitation 
by  another  hand,  of  the  rule  under  which  it  is  introduced.  Respecting 
the  propriety  of  its  introduction,  moreover,  there  may  be  question. 
The  only  other  case  of  the  kind  occurring  in  the  text  is  parushparuh 
(e.  g.  i.  12.  3),  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  cited  by  the  commentator  under 
rule  80,  below :  as  it  ought  not  to  be  if  it  belongs  under  our  present 
rule.    It  may  be,  then,  that  such  cases  of  repeated  words  are  not  re^ 

farded  as  distinctly  enough  compounded  to  be  entitled  to  the  unquali- 
ed  name  samdsa^  *  compound.'*  They  seem,  however,  to  be  treated 
as  regular  compounds  by  the  other  Pr&ti^&khyas,  and  our  own  pada- 
text  makes  no  distinction  between  them  and  the  rest,  writing  paruh- 
-paruh  precisely  like  vdta-j6h,  for  example. 

Our  manuscripts  are  not  consistent  or  unanimous  in  their  mode  of 
treatment  of  the  class  of  compounds  to  which  this  rule  relates,  one  or 
more  of  them,  in  several  instances,  retaining  the  final  vUatjantya.  of  the 


*  The  same  thtnff  appears  from  their  separate  mention  in  the  fourth  chapter  (iv. 
40),  as  if  not  included  among  regular  compounds  (iv.  9). 
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first  member,  instead  of  changing  it  into  the  sibilant :  in  a  single  case 
(dyuhpraiaranah,  iv.  10. 4),  they  all  affree  in  so  doing:  we  have,  how- 
ever, regarded  this  coincidence  as  accidental,  and  adopted  in  the  pub- 
lished text  the  reading  which  the  Pr&ti^&khya  requires. 

Rule  ii.  81,  below,  directs  the  conversion  into  sh,  after  an  alterant 
vowel,  of  the  dental  sibilants  prescribed  by  this  and  the  following  rules 
of  the  section. 

The  other  treatises  (R.  Pr.  iv.  14,  r.  41,  cclx;  V.  Pr.  iii.  29;  T.  Pr. 
Tiii.  23}  give  the  same  general  precept  for  the  conversion  of  visarjaniya 
into  a  sibilant  before  k  and  p^  and  detail  the  exceptions  in  following 
rules. 


(Hi\i(^^i^(HHi?l  vfft  II  \\  H 


63.  The  visarjaniya  of  rtiA,  duh^  dmh,  and  havih  becomes  s 
before  k  and  p,  even  elsewhere  than  in  a  compound. 

The  particle  dvh  never  appears  in  the  Atharvan  text  except  as  com- 
pounded with  other  words,  but  it  would  seem  from  this  rule  that  the 
compounds  which  it  forms  are  not  entitled  to  the  name  MmAsa.  The 
commentator  cites  as  examples  dushJcrtam  (e.  g.  iv.  25.  4)  and  dushpi- 
iam  (not  found  in  AV. ;  take  instead  dushpratigrdha  [x.  10.  28],  the 
only  like  case  which  the  text  affords) :  both  are  also  given  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  corresponding  rule  of  r&nini  (viii.  3. 41).  Dushkrt  and 
duthkrla  are  the  only  words  in  our  text  in  which  duh  is  followed  by  k. 
The  preposition  nth  becomes  nish  before  k  only,  and,  excepting  a  single 
case  {nishkritdhy  ii.  34. 1),  only  in  verbal  forms  and  derivatives  of  the 
root  kar :  the  commentator  cites  one  of  them,  viz.  kushtkas  tat  iarvam 
nUh  karat  (v.  4. 10).  But  it  occurs  three  times  before  k  and/>  in  the 
accidental  combinations  of  the  phrase  (viz.  nth  kravyddam^  xii.  2.  16 
[B.  L  nish  kr^\ ;  do.  xii.  2. 42 ;  nth  prthivydhj  xvi.  7.  6\  and  the  manu- 
scripts almost  without  exception  read  there  nth,  which  has  been  adopted 
in  tne  edition  as  undoubtedly  the  true  reading.  Avih  occurs  only  in 
connection  with  forms  of  the  root  kar  (sometimes  not  immediately  com- 
bined with  them) :  the  commentator  instances  dvish  krnushva  HipAfU 
(e.  g.  iv.  20.  5),  and  dvish  krnute  r^pdni  (not  found  in  AV.).  ffavih  be- 
comes havish  but  once,  in  the  passage  havish  hrnvaniah  parivatsarinam 
(iii.  10.  5),  which  the  commentator  cites :  it  evidently  forms  here  a  kind 
of  half-compound  with  kar.  For  this  word  the  commentator  is  himself 
obliged  to  instance  an  exception,  as  follows:  tato  'pa  vadad:  havih pu- 
roddfam;  ^from  this  is  to  be  made  the  exception  havih  puroddf am 
(xviii.  4.  2).'  The  rule  is  evidently  not  entitled  to  much  credit  as  a 
clear  and  complete  statement  of  the  phenomena  with  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  deaL 

64.  As  is  also  that  of  tn'h. 

The  only  case  in  the  text  coming  under  the  rule  is  apdldm  indra  trish 
pdtvd  (xiv.  1«  41) :  the  commentator  cites  it,  and  adds  also  trish  kratvdj 
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tri9h  prakdrenoj  not  found  in  the  Athanra-Veda.    The  Rik  Pr.  treats 
the  same  case  in  iv.  24  (r.  63,  cclxxxii). 

66.  As  also  a  visarjantya,  except  that  of  hxn^yoh^  before 
hwru^  karam,  karat,  irnotUy  krtij  ana  krdhu 

The  cases  to  which  this  rule  is  meant  to  applj  are  of  yery  different 
frequency  of  occurrence,  and  the  rule  itself  is  of  very  different  d^rees 
of  accuracy  as  concerns  the  forms  mentioned.  For  kuru,  the  comment- 
ator cites  pitrbhyaf  ca  namas  kuru  (xiv.  2.  20),  the  only  instance  in 
which  this  rare  form  (found  elsewhere  only  at  xL  9. 1,  and  its  repetitions 
in  the  same  hymn)  is  preceded  in  the  /xic^a-text  by  vuaryaniya.  For 
karam  we  have  cited  subaddhdm  amutas  karam  (xiv.  1. 18) :  also  the 
only  instance.  For  karat^  the  instance  sammamuas  karat  (vii.  94. 1)  is 
ffiven  :  the  text  also  affords  jangidas  karat  (xix.  «^4.  2, 10 ;  35.  5),  and, 
besides  this,  only  ntsh  karat  (e.  g.  ii.  9.  6).  Under  krnotu^  the  com- 
mentator remarks  krnotv  ity  atra  tridhdtve  '/t  vaktavyaniy  *  under  krnotu 
it  should  have  been  noted  that  the  change  occurs  only  in  three  cases  f 
and  he  proceeds  to  cite  the  three  cases,  viz.  dirgJiam  dyush  krnotu  (v\. 
78.  3),  agnkh  krnotu  bheakajam  (vi.  106.  3),  and  manish  krnotu  devojdh 
(x.  6. 31).  In  all  these  passages,  however,  the  manuscripts  read,  with- 
out dissent,  visarjantya  before  the  k^  and  the  edition  has  followed  their 
authority  (except  in  vi.  106. 3,  where,  by  some  oversight,  fh  has  been 
introduced).  Other  instances  in  which  krnotu  has  an  unaltered  vitnr- 
jantya  before  it  are  tolerably  numerous,*  and  nowhere  among  them  does 
a  single  codex  read  9  or  sh.  The  next  word,  krti,  is  one  which,  for  a 
double  reason,  has  no  right  to  a  place  in  the  rule  :  in  the  first  place,  it 
occurs  nowhere  except  in  compounds ;  and  secondly,  it  converts  into  a 
sibilant  only  the  preceding  viaatyaniya  of  ni^  and  havih,  and  so  would  be 
sufficiently  provided  for  by  rule  63,  even  if  not  adjudged  to  (all  under 
rule  62.  The  commentator  cites  for  it  taaya  tvam  an  niaftkrtih  (v.  5,  4). 
Finally,  krdhi  actually  shows  a  marked  tendency  to  preserve  the  original 
final  sibilant  of  the  preceding  word,  and  does  it  in  numerous  instances  :f 
the  commentator  cites  two  of  them,  viz.  anamitram  puraa  krdhi  (vi.  40. 
3),  and  se  ^mam  nhh  kfrdhi  pd^rusham  (v.  5.  4 :  this  belongs  rather  under 
rule  63) ;  the  only  exception  is  that  noticed  in  the  rule,  and  cited  by 
the  commentator,  viz.  mithunam  kartfayoh  krdhi  (vi.  141,  2).  Besides 
these,  we  have,  of  forms  from  the  root  kar,  tiros  kara^  (iv.  20.  7),  which 
the  commentator  cites  under  rule  80,  below,  but  which  has  as  good  a 
right  to  be  specially  noted  in  this  rule  as  one  or  two  other  of  the  cases 
the  latter  contains.  Not  much  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  way  in 
which  the  rule  is  constructed. 

The  other  Pr&ti^&khyas  (R.  Pr.  iv.  16,  r.  43,  cclxii ;  V.  Pr.  iii.  22,  28, 
81 ;  T.  Pr.  viii.  25, 26)  treat  these  cases  in  nearly  the  same  way :  whether 
with  no  greater  accuracy,  I  cannot  say. 

»  They  are  vi.40.1,2;  68.8;  78.8;  88.1;  104.8.  vu.82.1;  88.1;  51.1;  •!. 
1.    viii.  8. 4.    ix.2.7;4.3.    xi.  1.  6.    xii.  1.1,48. 

t  Tbey  are  L18.2;  26.4;  84.1.  r. 5. 4  (a  1.  iUr).  vi.40.8;  74.8;  186.S.  vii 
20.2;  26.8.    viii.  6. 17.    adz.  8. 6. 
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66.  Also  the  visarjamya  of  tatah  before  part^  wten  the  lattef 
is  followed  by  bralima^ 

The  case  referred  to,  and  cited  by  the  commentator,  is  taias  pari  hrah- 
mand  (i.  10. 1^.  As  cotinter-exampde,  to  show  that  it  is  only  before 
h^ma  that  toe  change  takes  place,  is  quoted  tatah  pari  prajdtena  (yi. 
89. 1) ;  one  other  such  case  is  afforded  by  the  text,  bnt  in  the  nineteenth 
book  (xix.  57.  6).  A  similar  case,  in  which  the  suffix  tah  becomes  (as 
before  pari,  is  sindhutas  pari  (iv.  10.  4  and  vii.  45^  1) ;  the  Pr&ti.9&khya 
takes  no  notice  of  it,  if  it  be  not  intended  to  be  inchided  m  the  j^^a 
with  which  the  section  eondudes  (iL  80). 


?T^RrraT|wT:trfi1^;^  n  \o » 


67.  Also  the  utsarjaniya  of  an  ablative  t>efore  j?aW,  exoefpt  in 
angebhyah  pari  etc. 

The  Rik  Pr.  (ir.  15)  attd  V&j.  Prl  (iif.  SO)  give  the  additional  sptecifr 
cation  that  the  potri  must  be  at  the  end  of  a  p&da^  or  before  a  pause,* 
and  the  addition  of  that  restriction  to  our  own  rule  would  have  made" 
it  accurate,  and  obviated  the  necessity  of  the  ganci.  The  instances  and 
coanter-instances  are  both  tolerably  numerous,  and  are  detailed  in  a 
mai^nal  note.*  The  commentator  cites,  as  instances,  ku^htho  himavettas 
pari  (xix.  89.  1),  jdtofk  himavatas  pari  (iv.  9.  9  and  v.  4.  2),  and  vidyuto' 
jfotishas pari  (iv.  10. 1);  and,  as  counter- instance,  tlie  passage  heading 
the  pani^  prdnam  angthhyah  pary  dcarantani  (ii.  34.  5).  The  instance 
first  cited  is  the  only  one  anywhere  to  be  found,  in  the  text  or  in  the 
commentary  of  our  tres(tisey  which  seenA  to  come  from-  the  nineteenth 
book  of  the  present  Atharvan  text  r  but  I  do  not  regard  its  occurrence 
as  by  any  meansr  to  ber  taken  for  an  evidence  that  that  book  constituted 
a  part  of  the  commentator's  Atharva-Veda ;  it  is  to  be  explained  rather 
as  a  slip  of  his  memory  in  quoting,  or  as  a  reacfing  of  one  of  his  kuihtha 
hymns,  differing  from  that  of  our  text 


l^ol^i^Mf   W5rfrrasf«Tll\T:ir 


68.  Also  that  of  divah  before  prthM,  elcepf  wlien  the  latter 
is  followed  by  the  root  sac. 

The  commentator  cites  two  of  the  passages  to  which  the  rale  relates, 
viz.  divas  prthivyd  antarlishdi  samudrdt  Qx.  I.  I),  and  divas prlhivim 
abhi  ye  siganti  (iv.  27. 4).     The  text  affords  three  others,  viz.  vi.  100.  8 ; 

*  Oaae«  of  an  ablative  in  t  before  pari  at  tbe  end  of  a  pdda:  i.  10.4.  iv.  9. 9; 
10. 1 ;  1&  10.  V.  4.  2.  vi.  111.  8.  vil  86. 2 ;  M,  7.  viii.  4.  5.  x.  1. 82.  zL  2.4.  ziv. 
2.44.   xii:89.1,6. 

CaMS  of  an  ablative  in  k  before  pari  not  at  the  end  of  a  pdda ;  il  84. 6.  vl  12S. 
2(Mf).  viiiSO.].  viiil^.4{  i&4. 10.  x.7.2^.  ziii:  1.  26.  six.  8. 1- ;  8&.  4  (6m) ;  44^^ 
8,9;  45.  a^;  17. 6i 

VOL.  Vrfl  6& 
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125.  2.  xiz.  3. 1.  The  only  connter-instance  is  that  mentioned  in  the 
rule,  and  ^iven  in  full  by  the  commentator,  vis.  d  yanti  divah  jurlhivin 
sacante  (xii.  3.  26). 

The  Kik  Pr.  (iv.  20,  r.  57,  cclxxvi)  adds  the  restriction  that  the  con- 
version into  the  sibilant  occurs  only  when  divak  besrins  a  pAda.  Thu 
would  be  correct  also,,  if  made  a  part  of  our  own  rule.  The  other  two 
treatises  do  not  apparently  note  any  such  cases  as  occurring  in  their  texts. 

q^  ^  II  ^^  II 

69.  As  also  before  pr^htha. 

Tlie  commentator  cites  a  single  case,  diwu  prshike  dk&ramdnam  m- 
parnam  Yxiii.  2.  37).  The  others  are  iv.  14.  2.  xi.  5. 10.  xii.  2.  12.  xiiL 
4.  1.  xviii.  1.61.  To  show  that  only  divoh  is  subject  to  tliis  change  of 
its  final  before  prshtjiay  the  commentator  instances  hk&my&h  prghtki 
vadfi  (v.  20.  6).     '     ' 

The  original  sibilant  of  divas  also  maintains  itself  before  p  in  two 
other  cases,  viz.  divan  putrdu  (viii.  7.  20)  and  divas  payah  (xix.  44. 5). 
With  the  latter  our  treatise  has  nothing  to  do;  the  former  it  leta  fidl, 
apparently,  into  the  baraikmm  of  the  gama  which  closes  the  sabjeci  and 
the  section  (rule  80). 

Compare  Kik  Pr.  iv.  22  (r.  61,  cclxxx)t  and  Y&j.  Pr.  iii.  23. 


m  CTfft  iWIHWUMI^tiH^HOoii 


70.  Also  that  of  yah  before  pati,  except  when  gavdm  and 
asydh  precede. 

Nearly  all  the  passages  of  the  text  to  which  the  rale  relates  are  cited 
by  the  commentator;  they  are  divyo  yandharw  MaMUMMva  yot  JMiik 
(ii.  2.  1),  mrddd  yandkarvo  bkuvanasya  yas  poiih  (ii.  2.  2),  and  dkdid 
vidhdid  bhuvanatya  jfos  palil^  (v.  3.  9) :  to  be  added  are  only  khatnthyad 
bkuvanasya  yas  patih  (xiii.  3.  7),  and  ydnt  cakdra  bkuvmitntya  yoM  paiik 

ixix.  20.  2).  The  exceptions  are  also  cit«d,  as  follows :  gavdm  yah  psUih 
ix.  4. 17),  and  dirghdyur  asyd  yah  patih  (xiv.  2.  2).  One  cannot  but 
think  that  a  better  form  for  the  closing  restriction  of  the  rule  would 
have  been  *'  whenever  bhuvanasya  precedes.^' 

These  cases  are  not  distinguished  by  the  Rik  Pr.  and  Y&j.  Pr.  frrai 
those  coming  under  our  next  rule. 

71.  Also  the  vimrjantya  of  a  genitive,  excepting  that  of  gacydh, 
becomes  s  before  pati. 

The  eaaes  coming  under  this  rale  are  almost  innumerable,  and  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  labor  to  specify  them  in  full.  The  commentator  cites  fi>nr, 
▼iz.  vdcas  patih  (e.  g.  i.  1. 1 ),  ushas  patih  (xvi.  6. 6),  brahnianat  patih 
(e.  g.  vL  4. 1),  Knajagatas  patih  (vii.  17. 1).    The  only  exception  is  that 
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^hich  the  rule  mentions;  the  commentator  cites  it:  orAiy&h  panfAh 
jmHh  (xiii.  4.  47). 

The  other  treatises  bring  together  all  the  caaes  of  conversion  into  a 
sibilant  before  pati^  and  give  their  rules  a  more  empirical  form  (see  B. 
Pr.  iv.  16,  r.  42,  cclxi;  V.  Pr.  iiL  84;  T.  Pr.  viii,  27). 

72.  Also  that  of  iddydh  before  ^ch. 

The  paasage  is  idAydapadam  (iii.  10.  6).  The  commentator  gives  a 
ooanter-instance — httsdnydh  padena  (vi.  70.  2) — to  show  that  only  the 
genitive  iddydh  undergoes  this  change  before  padcL, 

That  the  rule  is  not  so  framed  as  to  include  also  the  closely  analogous 
case  idas  pade  (vi.  63. 4),  the  only  other  one  in  the  text  where  an  origi- 
nal final  sibilant  is  preserved  before  pada,  gives  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  verse  containing  it  was  not  in  the  commentator^s  Atharvan :  a  sus- 
picion which  is  supported  by  the  pecnliar  mode  of  occurrence  of  the 
verse,  at  the  end  of  a  hymn  with  the  subject  of  which  it  has  nothing  to 
do.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  thmst  in  at  the  end  of  vi.  63,  because  in 
the  Rik  text  (x.  191)  it  preceded  the  verses  of  which  vi.  64  is  composed. 

Compare  Rik  Pr.  iv.  17  (r.  49,  cclxviii),  and  Vij.  Pr.  lii.  22,  which 
note  both  the  cases. 

73.  Also  that  of  pUuh  before  piiar. 

The  commentator  cites  yas  idni  veda  »a  pitushpitd  ^iai  (il.  1. 2^,  and 
a  similar  phrase  is  found  once  more  in  the  text  {at  ix.  9. 1 6).  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  three  cases  in  the  eighteenth  book  (xviii.  2.  49 ;  3. 
46, 59)  in  which  pituh  stands  before  pttarah,  and,  by  the  unanimous 
autliority  of  the  manuscripts,  maintains  its  viwrjaniya.  We  must  sup- 
pose either  that  the  Pr&tiQ&khya  and  its  commentator  overlooked  these 
passages,  or  that  they  did  not  stand  in  the  text  contemplated  by  them, 
or  that  they  stood  there  with  the  reading  pitu»h  pitarah. 

The  Rik  Pr.  notes  a  similar  case  at  iv.  25  (r.  64,  cclxxxiii). 

74.  As  also  that  of  dyduh,  in  the  same  situation. 

The  commentator  instances  dydush  pitar  ydvctya  (fL  4.  t*\  and 

*  The  manuncripts  vary  somewhat  in  their  rending  of  the^e  word*,  hnih  sn  re- 
gards the  siMlsnt  and  the  aecentiiatitin :  only  I.  givH>  tht*  *A  whifh  tli«  Frftiif^hya 
requires;  the  reet  have  K  Bp.  and  I.  serent  dyd'n*k,  the  others  ifJ/awiA.  l')iH« 
ttn  Ije  DO  oaeKtion  that  the  latter  is  the  true  meth<Ml :  the  word  niu>*t  be  divided 
into  two  syllablee  in  reading,  and  the  vocative  accent  of  an  initial  pyllabW  hehuigs 
only  to  the  former  of  the  two:  thus,  di'dtuh;  which,  when  writteu  tt»gether  aa  a 
sin^^le  syllable,  becomeSy  of  course,  dy^dmk.  One  or  two  other  like  cases  are  found 
in  the  text 
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dyawk  pttar  nya^n  adhardn  (not  found  in  AY.).  At  iii.  9. 1,  where 
the  two  words  occur  again  in  connection,  all  the  MSS.  excepting  I.  and 
H.  give  dydunh,  and  the  edition  reads  the  same.  At  iii.  23. 6,  every 
codex  presents  dydvJiy  which  was  accordingly  received  into  the  edited 
text :  and  the  same  reading  was  adopted  at  viii.  7.  2,  where  the  same 
line  occars  again,  although  two  of  the  MSS.  (W.  and  I.)  there  hare 
dydush.  It  might  have  been  better,  considering  the  discordjince  of  the 
manuscripts,  and  the  consequent  inferior  weight  of  their  authority,  to 
allow  the  Pr&ti^&khya  to  determine  the  reading  of  all  these  passages. 

Like  cases  occurring  in  the  Rik  and  Y&jasaneyi  are  treated  in  their 
Pr&ti^Akhyas  (R.  Pr.  iv.  23,  24 ;  V.  Pr.  iii  83). 

^nj:  5TO|%  \\^\n 

75.  Also  that  of  dytth  before  prathama. 

The  passage  is  cited  by  the  commentator :  dyush  prathatnam  pjrt^dm 
posham  (iv.  39.  2,  4,  6,  8),  but,  in  every  case  of  its  occumence,  the  mjma- 
acripts  read  without  dissent  dyuh.  The  edition,  howey.er,  has  in  t)wi 
instance  followed  the  authority  of  jiiie  PrlitiQlLkl^ya^ 


gf^steq 


^iio^ii 


76.  As  also  before  pra^  when  followed  by  tl^e  ropts  mush  or 

The  two  passages  to  which  the  rule  relates  are  md  na  dyu$hpranuh 
shih  (viii.  2.  1 7),  and  dirgkam  dyunh  pra  jivate  (xviii.  2.  6).  In  both 
passages,  however,  all  t)ie  m^noscripts  read  dyvh — as  does  our  own 
commentary,  in  citing  them — an,d  the  printed  text  does  the  same.  Ai 
counter-example,  the  commentator  brings  forward  yivdndm  dyuh  pra  Urn 
(xii.  2. 46) ;  other  cases  are  viiL  2.  2  (wh^e^e  P.  reads  dyush  both  tim») 
and  xix.  32.  3. 


cr^j 


qrnrft 


il  (30 II 


77.  Alap  that  oi  paridhih  hefore  patdU, 

The  passage  is  yatkd  m  a<ya  paridhith  pat&ti  (y.  29. 2,  3),  and  tba 
manuscripts  are  i^DaDioious  ijk  supportinj^  Jijfi  reading  preacriMd  by  the 
Pr&ti(&khya. 

78.  Also  that  of  nivatah  before  prndU 

That  is,  }u  the  passage  yd  vifpd  tdvatas  pr^dii  (vi,  ji2. 3),  as  is  md 

by  all  the  MSS. 

79.  Also  that  of  manajk  before  pdpa, 
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The  commentaiy  cites  the  passage :  paro  'pe  'At  manaspApa  (vi.  45. 
1).  The  jMu/a-text  regards  manaspApa  as  a  compound^  writing  it  ma- 
nohrpdpa.  Its  separate  mention  by  the  Pr&tigAkhya  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  latter  regards  the  two  words  as  independent;  since,  as  a 
oompoand,  it  W4>ttld  fall  under  rale  62,  and  would  need  no  special 
■otice.  The  accentuation  does  not  help  to  setUe  the  question,  and  the 
tense  is  nearly  as  good  one  way  as  the  other. 

80.  Also  that  in  rdyaspoeha  etc. 

Under  this  rule,  the  commentator  instances  only  three  cases,  viz. 
rAyaa  poiham  (e.  g.  L  9. 4),  parush  paruh  (e.  g.  i.  12. 3),  and  md  pipdcam 
Hras  karah  (iv.  20. 7) :  the  latter  has  been  already  remarked  upon,  as 
not  less  entitled  to  be  included  in  rule  65  than  some  of  the  cases  to 
which  that  rule  relates.  There  are  to  be  found  in  the  text  quite  a  num- 
ber of  other  like  cases,  not  provided  for  in  any  of  the  foregoinfir  rules ; 
Aey  «re  as  follows:  divoBputrdu  (viii.  7.  20)  and  divas payah  (xix.  44. 
5),  akeady  spoken  of  under  rule  69 ;  idas  pade  (vi.  63.  4),  referred  to 
under  rale  72 ;  adhamas  padUkta  (viii.  4.  )  6 :  see  R.  Pr.  iv.  20) ;  dvutha" 
Uu  pAdaydmi  (xi.  1. 12,  21) ;  dpas  putrditah  (xii.  3.  4)  and  mahas  pfitrd- 
mk  (zTiii.  1.  2),  of  which  the  latter  is  a  Kik  passage,  aird  noted  in  its 
Priti^ftkhya  (iv.  21);  rajas  prthu  (xiii.  2.  22:  see  R.  Pr.  iv.  19);  and 
firas  krlam  fxiii.  4. 40).  In  ail  these  passages,  the  testimony  of  the 
manuscripts  is  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  sibilant :  in  iv.  34.  8,  a  part  of 
them  (P.  M.  W.  £.)  read  dhenusk  kdmaduffhd ;  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  elsewhere,  one  or  two  manuscripts  give  a  «  or  sh,  instead  of 
visarfaniya^  before  an  initial /i  or  k.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  what  is  the  teaching  of  the  Pr&tig^khya  with  regard  to  any  such 
eases ;  we  do  not  even  know  how  accurately  it  or  its  commentators  had 
noticed  and  noted  the  instances  which  their  text  contained.  There  is 
no  apparent  reason  why  the  single  cases  noted  in  rules  66,  72,  77,  78,  79 
shonld  not  have  been  left  to  go  into  the  gana,  if  a  yana  was  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  neither  the  accuracy  nor  the  method  of  the  treatise,  in  dealing 
with  tills  class  of  phenomena,  is  worthy  of  unqualified  commendation. 

The  eightieth  rule  ends  the  section,  of  which  the  signature  is :  80 : 
dvitiyasya  t^liyah  pddaK 


«R  HI^^MW   KRH^:  ht:\ 


H 


81.  In  all  these  cases,  s  becomes  «A,  when  preceded  by  an 
alterant  vowel. 

The  commentator  says:  yad  etat:  samdse  sakdrah  kapayar  ananta 
Uyanukrdnta^:  atra  ndmyupadkasya  sakdrasya  shokdro  bhavaU :  etdny 
€90  ^ddharandm:  ndmyupadhasye  Ui  drashtavyam:  ita  uttaram  yad 
amukramiskydtnah ;  *the  meaning  is  that,  from  the  rule  *Mn  a  com- 
poond'*  etc.  [ii.  62]  onward,  in  ever^  case,  a  s  preceded  by  an  alterant 
Towel  becomes  sh :  the  illustrative  instances  are  those  already  given : 
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the  specification  '^  when  preceded  b j  an  alterant  vowel "  continues  in 
force,  as  we  go  on  farther  from  this  point/  That  is  to  say,  the  action 
of  the  present  rule  is  retrospective  as  well  as  prospective,  and  extends 
to  all  the  cases  in  which  the  conversion  of  vitarjaniya  to  s  takes  place 
according  to  the  rnles  of  the  preceding  section,  as  also  to  the  esses 
which  are  now  farther  to  be  specified .;  and  that,  whether  the  s  to  which 
the  rules  relate  is  original,  or  conaes  from  visarjantya  bj  rale  ii.  40  etc. 
The  subject  of  this  whole  eection  is  the  nati  of  the  dental  sibilant,  or 
its  conversion  into  the  lingual,  sh.  The  earoe  phenomenon  is  treated  in 
Rik  Pr.  V.  1-19,  V&j.  Pr.  iii.  ^6-82,  and  T^itt.  Pr.  vL  1-U.  The  gronp- 
ing  of  the  cases  is  so  different  in  the  different  treatises  that  any  detailed 
comparison  of  rule  with  rule  is  only  occasionally  and  partially  practi- 
cable. 

82.  Also  in  the  root  sah,  when  it  takes  the  form  sdi.  * 

The  commentator  cites,  as  cases  coming  under  this  rale,  iurAihdt  (iL 
6.  8),  prdskdt  (not  in  AV.),  prtanAshdt  (e.  g.  v.  14.  8).  patHahdn  nUhAt 
(v.  20. 11),  abhiahdd  a*mi  vi^vdnhdl  (xii.  1.  54).  Aji  eouDter-example, 
to  show  that  it  is  only  when  9dk  becomes  sdt  that  the  ohange  of  sibilant 
takes  place,  he  instances  prasakanam^  which  is  not  found  in  our  text 
That  sddbkdta  means  *  when  it  becomes  9dt^^  and  not '  when  it  becomes 
9dk^  appears  from  the  instances  amitrasdka  and  $dtrditdka  (see  onder 
iii.  28),  in  which,  although  the  vowel  of  the  root  is  lengthened,  the  sibi- 
lant remains  unaltered.  If  ashddka  occurred  in  any  earlier  book  than 
the  nineteenth  (it  is  found  only  at  xix.  7.  4),  the  rule  would  have  to  be 
altered,  or  else  sdd  in  iddbhiita  would  have  to  be  understood  as  mean- 
ing both  ndd  (sdt)  and  sddh.  There  is  no  real  necessity  for  any  sach 
rule  as  this,  since  all  the  words  to  which  the  commentary  re^rds  it  as 
relating  have  precisely  the  same  form  in  pcuia  as  in  sanhitA.  Buttbers 
is  a  graver  objection  to  the  rule  than  its  dispensability :  it  is  quite  out 
of  place  where  it  stands.  In  the  first  place,  it  treats  of  an  initial «, 
while  the  treatise  otherwise  puts  off  such  cases  until  after  all  those  of  a 
final  9  are  disposed  of;  and,  much  worse,  it  interrupts  the  vmui^tH  of 
ndmyupadhasj/a,  which  must  necessarily  take  place  from  rule  81  to 
those  that  follow ;  since,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  which  it  concerns, 
the  sibilant  is  preceded  by  long  d.  Either  there  is  here  an  nnusaal  de- 
gree of  awkwardness  and  inconsistency  of  method  on  the  part  of  the 
author  of  the  treatise,  or  the  rule  is  an  interpolation. 

The  later  rules  iii.  1  and  iv.  70,  which  deal  with  the  same  irregnlarly 
formed  words  from  different  aspects,  are  to  be  compared. 

88.  Also  before  a  toc?dAito-suffix  beginning  with  L 

As  instances,  the  commentator  first  gives  Mrpishtarmm^  yajuahlmraMf 
Wffni$htarafn — not  one  of  which  words  occurs  in  the  Atharvan,  while 
the  first  two  are  found  as  examples  under  the  corresponding  rale  of 
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P&xdni  (viiL  3. 101) — and  then  vapushtamam  (vapushtntne^  p.  vaptih-tame^ 
V.  6.  6 :  I  have  noted  no  other  similar  case  in  the  text).  As  counter* 
example,  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  restriction  *'  before  a  tcutdhita" 
mf&Xy^  he  cites  cupii*  taknidnam  (v.  22. 1) ;  to  show  that  of  **  beginning 
with  /,"  he  gives  sarpissdt,  yaJunsAtj  vapunx&t^  which  are  not  in  the 
Atharvan,  wUie  the  first  of  them,  again,  is  an  example  under  P&nini's 
rale  just  referred  to. 

The  corresponding  rule  of  the  Rik  Pr.  is  at  v.  16  (r.  31,  cccxlviii),  and 
T4itt.  Pr.  vi.  6  includes  one  or  two  similar  cases.  Neither,  however, 
gives  a  grammatical  definition  of  the  phenomenon,  like  that  of  our 
treatise. 


m^  TlWHll^c(5fH[iiT:8n 


84.  Also  before  forms  of  the  second  personal  prononn,  except* 
ing  \ntais  tvam  etc. 

Those  forms  used  as  ^  substitutes  for  yuihmat^^  or  as  cases  of  the  pro* 
noun  of  the  second  person,  before  which  the  conversion  of  final  a  into  bK 
takea  place  in  the  Atharvan,  are  tvam^  tvd,  and  le:  the  cases  are  enumer- 
ated below.*  The  commentator  cites,  as  instances,  five  of  them,  viz. 
btikisk  te  aaiu  (i.  3. 1  etc.),  riubhish  tvd  vayam  (i.  35.  4),  dydusk  tvd  pild 
(iL  28. 4),  idbhisk  tvam  asmdn  (ix.  2.  25),  and  tdish  te  rohitah  (xiii.  1. 35). 
As  examples  from  the  gana  of  exceptions,  he  offers  tdu  tvam  putram  (iit. 
23. 4),  vadkruf  tvam  (iv.  6.  8),  and  pavasldis  tvd  (iv.  7.  6).  This  gana  I 
have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble  to  fill  up,  deeming 
it  of  more  interest  to  give  the  complete  list  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
change  of  the  sibilant  did,  rather  than  of  those  in  which  it  did  not,  take 
place.     The  former  are,  I  believe,  the  more  numerous  of  the  two  classea. 

HTiHlllf<5   ^iit:Hu 

85.  Also  before  tat,  tdn  agra,  etc. 

The  forms  of  the  third  personal,  or  demonstrative,  pronoun  before 
which  a  final  «,  after  an  alterant  vowel,  is  converted  into  <A,  are  tarn,  tai^ 
and  tdn.  The  cases,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  detailed  below.f  The 
commentator  cites  four  of  them,  viz.  agnish  tad  dhotd  (e.  g.  vi.  Vl.  1), 
QgnUh  tdn  ogre  (ii.  34.  3),  vdyush  tdn  ogre  (ii.  34. 4),  and  nish  tarn  bhaja 

*  Before  tvam :  \x  2.  26.  zi.  9.  6.  Before  tvd :  i.  22.  8 ;  86. 4.  ii.  28.  4.  iii.  29. 8. 
T.  M.  5.  IS.  ziv.  2. 69-62.  zviil  4.  9.  ziz.  27. 1  (6t«) ;  84. 6 ;  87. 4 ;  46. 1.  Before  te : 
iSwl-6.  u.l8.4;29.6.  iv.6.6.  v.25.9;28.6.  vi.  92.  8;  111.  2.  vil  68. 2 ;  74.  8. 
TiiL2. 13.  1x4.10.  z.9.2.  zii.l.l8.  xiii.  1.86.  ziv.  2.  8.  zviiig4.  9, 15.  zz.188.9. 
At  ill  10. 10,  all  the  Banhitd  MSS.,  without  exception,  give  ftttbhyaMh  tvd,  which 
was  deemed,  however,  niach  too  anomalous  and  unsupported  a  rwidiDg  to  be  re- 
eeived  into  the  edited  text. 

t  Before  tmn:  iv.  22.  2.  Before  tat:  i.  82.  2.  vi.  71.1,  2.  vii.  68  8.  z.  9.  26. 
zriii.  8. 56.  ziz.  69.  2.  Before  tdn :  it.  84.  8, 4.  zviii.  2.  28.  There  is  a  single  case, 
BoreoTer,  io  which  all  the  sanhitd  MSS.  read  9h  after  a :  viz.  nafth  tebhih,  ii.  86.  2  ; 
hot  this  reading  has  been  rejected  in  the  edition,  as  an  evident  blunder,  apparently 
growing  out  of  a  confusion  with  the  participle  nashtebhih. 
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iiT.  22. 2).  He  also  adds  two  examples  of  another  claaa,  vi&  duMhUM> 
p.  dusiano  iti  duh  tano:  iv.  7.  3),  and  nuhtakvarim  (p.  nihrtakvarim: 
Y.  22. 6).  The  rule  must  be  meant  also  to  include  gobkiah  tarema  (viL 
60.  7).  The  word  dusktara  (vi.  4. 1^  would  seem  to  come  properly 
under  it,  but  iu  treatment  by  the  pada-textB  (it  is  written  duttara^  not 
duh'lara)  indicates,  I  should  think,  that  the  Hindus  regarded  it  as  aa 
irregular  compound  of  duh  and  aiara,  from  the  root  «tor  (jttr) ;  hence 
it  would  fall  under  the  next  rule,  or  else  under  rule  98. 

86.  Also  before  sirta,  sva,  and  the  root  svap. 

But  three  cases  occur  under  this  rule,  one  for  each  of  the  words  men- 
tioned  in  it:  they  are  anishtrtah  (p.  anihMtf'lah:  vii.  82.  3),  nuhva  (p. 
nth :  8va :  vi.  1 2 1. 1  and  vii.  83. 4^,  and  the  frequently  occurring  duskvap- 
nyam  (p.  duh-svapnyam :  e.  g.  vi.  46.  3),  with  which  goes  its  deriYative 
ddushoapnyam  (i^.  dduh-svapnyam :  iv.  17.  5).  The  commentator  cites 
them  all,  excepting  the  last ;  the  second  of  them  he  gives  in  its  connec- 
tion, thus :  duritam  niahvA  ^srnat.  All  these  words*  have  in  the  edited 
text  been  written  in  a  similar  manner,  with  but  a  single  sibilant,  as  I 
have  here  cited  them,  and  as  they  are  given  by  the  commentary  in  our 
manuscript  This  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  the  way  in  which 
the  Pr&ti9&khya  intends  that  they  should  be  written,  for  it  prescribes 
that  the  final  vi%arjaniya  or  sibilant  should  be  converted  into  Bh  before 
the  initial  < ;  not  that  there  should  be  a  dropping  out  of  cither  sibilant 
Yet  the  Pr&ti^Hkhya  also  is  defective  as  regards  its  treatment  of  them ; 
for,  while  it  has  directed  above  (ii.  16)  that  a  dental  mute  {(avargtya) 
be  converted  into  a  lingual  after  final  ah  in  the  preceding  word,  it  has 
given  no  such  rule  respecting  the  dental  sibilant  If  we  follow  our 
treatise,  then,  implicitly,  we  shall  write  aniahairtaK,  mah  wd,  duahsmp- 
nyam,  which  are  barbarous  and  impossible  forms.  The  manascripts 
write,  without  dissent,  aniahtrtafy  and  niahva ;  as  r^^rds  dtuhvapnya^ 
their  usage  is  very  irrecfular ;  they  vary  with  the  utmost  inconsistency 
between  that  form  and  dtihahvapnya,  in  no  sinffle  instance  writing  duah- 
ahvapnya.  While,  therefore,  we  are  compelled  to  look  upon  aniah' 
ahtrtah,  niah  ahva,  and  duahahvapnyam  as  the  forms  which  the  Prliti^ft- 
khya  intends  to  sanction,  we  cannot  but  hold  the  editors  justified  in 
following  for  the  two  former  cases  the  unanimous  authority  of  the 
MSSm  and  in  making  the  third  conform  to  them.  To  duahtara  refei^ 
ence  has  been  made  under  the  preceding  rule,  as  a  case  akin  with  these, 
but  difierently  treated,  in  that  one  of  the  two  sibilants  has  been  rejected: 
on  account  of  this  irregularity,  doubtless,  it  k  treated  as  an  anomalous 
case  by  the  pada-text^  and  left  undivided. 

The  VAj.  Pr.  (iii.  71)  adopts  and  sanctions  the  fortn  duhahvapnya: 
the  Rik  Pr.  (v.  1,  r.  1,  cccxviii)  requires,  like  our  treatise,  duahahvapnya^ 
although  the  manuscripts,  as  noticed  by  MQller,  usuaHy  read  duahvapnya. 

*  Except  in  the  passage  vi  121. 1,  where  the  edition,  by  a  reprehensiUe  inooB- 
■istency,  reads  nth  $hva. 
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87.  Also  the  5  of  a  suflix,  after  an  alterant  vowel,  A,  or  r. 

This  rale,  like  the  correspondiDg  one  in  the  Vftj.  Pr.  (iii.  67),  is  not 
precisely  in  place  in  a  Pr&ti^&khya,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
processes  of  derivation  in  connection  with  which  its  application  must  be 
made :  hence  the  other  two  treatises  present  nothing  analogous  to  it 
The  commentator  illustrates  it  by  citing  phdldj  jdtah  karishyati  (x.  6.  2), 
iyakskamdnd  bhrguhhih  (iv.  14.  5),  and  havuihd  "  ^hdrsham  enam  (iii. 
11.3).  He  explains  ka  in  the  rule  by  kavargdt^  *  after  a  guttural,'  prob- 
ably in  view  of  the  requirement  of  some  authorities  (see  under  ii.  6) 
that  the  k  should  become  kh  before  the  sibilant 


%Wl 


88.  Also  that  ot  strdisMya, 

This  word  occurs  but  once  in  the  text,  in  a  passage  cited  by  the  com- 
mentator :  strduMyam  anyatra  (vi.  1 1. 3 :  p.  strdutdyam).  Why,  among 
the  words  mentioned  in  iv.  83,  it  should  be  singled  out  to  be  made  thus 
the  subject  of  a  special  rule,  is  not  at  all  clear.  The  position  of  the 
mle,  too,  thrust  in  between  the  two  closely  related  rules  87  and  89,  and 
disturbing  their  connection,  is  in  a  hi^h  degree  awkward,  and  calculated 
to  inspire  suspicions  of  an  interpolation. 

89.  Even  when  a  n  has  been  lost. 

This  rule  attaches  itself  immediately  and  closely  to  rule  87,  from 
which  it  has  been  blunderingly  separated  by  the  intrusion  of  rule  88. 
It  is  intended  to  apply  to  such  cases  as  yajiinshi^  kavinshi^  where,  by 
ii.  34,  there  has  been  a  loss  of  n  before  the  ending  «t,  accompanied,  by 
i.  67,  with  nasalization  of  the  preceding  vowel,  when  the  ending  itself 
is  converted  into  shi  after  the  alterant  vowel,  although  the  latter  is  nasal. 
Among  the  other  treatises,  the  Yky  Pr.  (iii.  56)  alone  gives  a  similar 
precept  The  illustrative  citations  of  the  commentator  are  the  same 
which  he  has  already  twice  before  given,  under  i.  84  and  ii.  34. 
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90.  Also  that  of  a  root,  after  a  preposition. 

This  is  a  very  general  precept,  and  the  instances  of  its  application  in 
the  text,  in  forms  of  conjugation  and  of  derivation,  are  quite  numerous. 
The  commentator  selects  as  illustrations  but  two :  vrkskam  yad  gdvah 
parisJuuvajdnd  anuspkuram  (i.  2.  3 :  p.  pari-9asvajdndh  ;  .anusphuram 
is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  akin  with  those  detailed  in  rule  102,  below), 
and  vishiiam  te  vcuiibilam  (i.  3.  8 :  p.  vi-Htam),  As  counter-examples, 
to  show  that  it  is  only  after  a  preposition  that  the  initial  9  of  a  root  is 
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regularly  converted  into  shy  the  commentator  fabricates  a  couple  of 
cases,  viz.  dadhi  siflcatiy  madhu  siftcati ;  the  former  of  them  appears 
also  among  the  counter-examples  under  the  corresponding  rule  of  P&nini 
(viii.  3.  65).  The  proper  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  detailed  below,  in 
rules  102-107. 

The  T&itt  Pr.  (vi.  4)  has  a  general  rule  like  this  of  our  own  treatise, 
for  the  change  of  an  initial  s  after  a  preposition :  the  other  two  Pr&ti- 
94khyas  rehearse  the  cases  in  detail  (see  R.  Pr.  v.  4-10;  Y.  Pr.  iiL 
68-70). 

91.  As  also  after  a  reduplication. 

The  commentator  is  more  than  usually  liberal  in  his  citations  under 
this  rule ;  he  gives  us  aushMata  (i.  26. 4),  ahhi  sishyade  (v.  5.  9),  &  su- 
shvayantt  (v.  12.  6 ;  27.  8),  sishdsavah  mh&satha  (vi.  21.  3),  tat  svth&sati 
(xiii.  2. 14),  and  suahuve  (xiv.  1.  43).  Tn  all  these  cases,  as  in  all  others 
of  the  same  kind  which  the  text  affords,  the  jpo^a-tezt  gives  the  dental 
sibilant  unchanged ;  thus,  ausadata,  sisyade^  etc. 

This  class  of  cases  is  not  treated  by  itself  in  the  other  Pr&ti^&khyas. 

92.  And  that  of  the  roots  sthd,  sah,  and  sicj  even  when  an  a 
is  interposed. 

There  is,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  our  manuscript,  a  slight  donbt 
as  to  the  precise  reading  of  this  rule,  the  copyist,  as  in  one  or  two  other 
cases  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  having  skipped  a 
line  of  his  original,  or  from  one  k&ra  to  another  and  later  one,  whereby 
we  have  lost  part  of  the  original  statement  of  the  rule  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  paraphrase ;  the  final  repetition  of  the  rule  before  the  one 
following  being  also  slightly  defective.  I  restore  the  mutilated  passages 
conjecturally  as  follows,  noting  within  brackets  the  parts  supposed  to 
be  omitted:  sthdsahisicindm  ak&ra[vyav&ye  'pi:  slhdsahisictndm  upa- 
8arg<isthdn  nimittdd  akdravyavdye  'pi  dhdlu8akdra\8ya  shakdro  bhavati: 
sthdsahisictndm  akdravyavd[ye]  'py  ahhydsavyavdye  'pi  sthak. 

Of  the  cases  to  which  the  rule  relates,  the  commentator  instances 
three;  viz.  abhy  ashthdm  vifvdh  (x.  5.  36  and  xvi.  9. 1),  tena  devA  vy 
ashahanta  (iii.  10. 12),  yend  ^kshd  abhyashicyante  (xiv.  1.  36).  For  the 
root  sthd  the  text  anords  us  two  other  examples,  adhy  ashth&t  (x.  10. 
13)  and  adhy  cLskthdm  (xii.  1. 11).  These  are  actually  all  the  cases  oc- 
curring in  the  Atharvan  in  which  the  three  roots  named  in  the  rule  are 
preceded  by  prepositions  ending  in  alterant  vowels,  with  interposition 
of  the  augment — except  the  anomalous  form  vy  dsthan  (xiii.  1.  5;,  where 
the  irregular  initial  d  is  read  in  pada  as  well  as  in  sanhitd,  and  which 
does  not  come  under  the  present  rule,  since  there  is  an  interposition  of 
dkdra^  not  akdra. 

Similar  cases  are  noted  by  the  other  treatises  (see  V.  Pr.  iii.  64 ;  T. 
Pr.  vi.  3). 
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93.  And  that  of  the  root  sthdj  even  when  the  reduplication  is 
interposed. 

Two  cases  are  cited  by  the  commentator  under  this  rule,  viz.  sapta 
mndkavo  vitashthire  (iv.  6.  2),  and  brakma  pururdpam  vi  iaskthe  (ix.  10. 
19).  In  the  latter  passage,  the  edition  gives  erroneously  vi  iastke:  two 
of  the  manuscripts  (W.  and  E.)  read  vi  caskte;  the  others  have,  cor- 
rectly, vi  tashthe  (or,  by  a  carelessness  very  common  in  the  codices,  vi 
iaskte:  EL,  for  instance,  never  distinguishes  shth  and  skt  from  one 
another) :  the  pada-iext  presents  vi :  tastke.  We  have  in  two  other  pas- 
sages (ix.  9.  2.  xiv.  2.  9)  adhi  iasikuh  (not  taskthuh) ;  this  apparently 
constitutes  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  has  escaped  the  notice  both 
of  the  treatise  and  of  the  commentator :  possibly,  however,  the  adhi  is 
not  in  these  passages  regarded  as  standing  in  the  relation  of  upasarga 
to  the  root  sthA^  since  it  does,  in  fact,  belong  rather,  in  a  prepositional 
relation,  to  preceding  ablative  cases,  than  to  the  verbal  form  as  its  pre- 
fix :  and  this  is  the  more  clearly  indicated  by  its  retaining  its  indepen- 
dent accent  before  the  accented  verb. 

94.  As  also  bSiqx parama  etc.;  but  not  after  dpdkcu 

The  commentator's  explanatory  paraphrase  is  as  follows^  param&dU 
hhyah  pOtrvapadebhyah  andpdke  utlarapadasthcLsya  mkdrasya  skakdro 
hhavati;  ^  after  parama  etc.,  as  former  members  of  a  compound,  except- 
ing dpdke,  the  8  of  the  second  members  of  the  compound  becomes  «A.* 
This  does  not,  in  terms,  restrict  the  rule  to  cases  of  the  root  stkd  in 
composition,  implying  an  anuvrtli  of  sthah  from  the  preceding  rule : 
yet  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  is  properly  to  be  so  restricted,  and  the 
commentator  himself  gives  examples  only  from  the  root  sihd:  they  are 
parameshthi  (e.  g.  iv.  11.  7 :  p.  parafne'Stki),  bkuvaneshtkdh  (ii.  1. 4 :  p. 
bhuvarU'Sthdh),  madhyameshthdh  (ii.  6.  4  :  p.  madhyame'Hkdh\  and 
angeskthdk  (vi.  14. 1 :  p.  ange-athdh).  The  exception,  as  noted  by  him, 
is  dpdkesthdh  prakdsinah  (viii.  6. 14:  ip.  dpdJce-sthdh),  These  are  all 
the  words  in  which  sthd  is  compounded  with  a  locative  ending  in  e; 
and,  considering  tlie  form  of  the  rule,  it  is  probable  that  only  such  com- 
pounds were  intended  to  be  included  under  it :  if  the  other  compounds 
in  which  the  «  of  sihd  is  lingualizcd  (viz.  rayishthd,  rayishthdna^  giri- 
ahthd^  palhishtha,  goshtha,  and  gavishthira — of  which  the  last  is  read  in 
pada  as  in  sanhiidy  while  the  others  are  separated,  with  restoration  of 
the  dental  sibilant)  had  also  been  aimed  at,  the  exception  bhMsthdtra 
(iv.  30.  2  :  p.  bMri'Stkdira)  would  likewise  have  required  notice. 

The  form  of  statement  of  the  ganoy  paramebhyah  instead  of  paramdr 
dibkyah,  is  quite  peculiar. 

^PTHSTTwrf  ^  H  ^l  II 

95.  As  also  after  apa  and  savya. 
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There  is  still  anuvriti  of  Mthah:  the  9  of  the  root  9thd  becomes  9k 
after  apa  and  9avya,  The  cases  are  separately  noticed,  because  in  them 
the  cbftD^  takes  place  irrcffalarly  after  a,  instead  of  after  an  alterant 
vowel.  The  commentator  cites  the  two  passages :  apd^hthde  ckrngAi 
(iv.  6.  5 :  p.  apd9htkdt),  and  9avya9hthdf  ca$idramdh  (viii.  8.  23 :  p. 
9avya-9thdh), 

96.  Also  that  of  stoma  and  soma  after  agnu 

The  commentator  instances  ydvad  agnUhtomena  (ix.  6.  40 :  p.  ag- 
ni'9iomena\  and  agnt9homdv  adadhuh  (viii.  9. 14 :  p.  agnUk^du).  As 
was  the  case  with  the  last  rule,  the  two  words  to  which  the  precept 
relates  are  of  different  character,  the  one  necessarily  requiring  the  rule, 
in  order  to  determine  its  9ankitd  reading,  while  the  other  might  have 
been  safely  left  unnoticed  by  the  Pr&ti^Skhya.  There  is  yet  another 
case  in  the  Atharvan  text,  which  would  seem  to  call  for  inclusion  in 
this  rule :  it  is  agnishvdttdh  (xviii.  8.  44 :  p.  agni'9vdttdh).  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  it  was  intentionally  omitted  here,  to  be  included  in 
the  gana  of  rule  98,  below :  either  it  must  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
maker  of  the  treatise,  or  the  verse  which  contains  it  (it  is  also  a  Rik 
verse ;  see  RV.  x.  1 6.  1 1)  was  not  in  his  Atharva-Veda :  that  it  was, 
however,  contained  in  the  text  recognized  by  the  commentator,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  several  times  (under  i.  80,  84  and  ii.  34)  cites 
the  phrase  atto  havtmhi,  which  forms  part  of  its  second  line. 

The  commentator  gives,  as  counter-example,  abhi  soma  avivrdhat  (i. 
29.  3). 

goT:  Ii  \^  II 

97.  Also  that  of  su. 

The  commentary  furnishes  the  following  examples :  idam  6  9hu  (i.  24. 
4),  tad  {t  ahu  (v.  1.  5),  mahtm  ^  shu  (vii.  6.  2^,  anya  ^  9hu  (xviii.  1. 16), 
stusha  u  shu  (xviii.  1. 37),  and  tyam  u  shu  (vii.  85. 1).  Other  cases  are : 
after  ^,  v.  6.  4 ;  after  u  (the  same  particle  not  lengthened),  vii.  73. 7 ; 
after  mo,  v.  11.  7.  xviii.  3.  62 ;  after  evo,  vi.  84.  3 ;  after  o,  vii.  72.  2; 
after  vidmOy  L  2. 1.  These  are  all  the  instances  in  which  su  follows  in 
the  Atharvan  the  particle  u,  or  a  word  whose  final  is  combined  with  the 
latter.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  only  passage  in  the  text  {prthivi  «u  ; 
xviii.  3.  51)  in  which  it  follows  an  alterant  vowel  of  another  character, 
it  remains  unchanged.  Our  rule,  then,  is  defective,  and  should  have 
been  restricted  either  by  the  specification  of  the  alterant  vowels  to 
which  the  effect  upon  su  is  limited,  or  by  a  mention  of  the  exception. 
The  other  treatises  are  less  general,  and  hence,  it  may  be  presumed, 
more  accurate,  in  their  treatment  of  the  change  of  this  particle  (see 
R.  Pr.  V.  2,  3 ;  V.  Pr.  iii.  69,  60,  61 ;  T.  Pr.  vi.  2). 

5iTi|;«r;  11 H II 

98.  Also  after  tri  etc. 
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Here  k  another  of  those  convenient  ganaSy  set  as  a  catch-all  for  whajr 
ever  cases  may  not  have  been  otherwise  provided  for^  and  rendering  it 
impossible  for  ns  to  ascertain  the  precise  degree  of  accuracy  with  which 
the  authors  of  the  treatise  examined  and  excerpted  their  text  The 
commentator  cites  three  passages,  ye  trishapidh  (i.  1. 1 :  p.  tri-Mptdh)^ 
goshedkdm  (i.  18. 4 :  p.  ffo-sedhdm),  and  raghushyado  'dhi  (iii.  7. 1 :  p.  ra- 
ffhu-^yadah) :  he  also,  in  his  paraphrase,  limits  the  application  of  the  rule 
to  cases  of  this  character,  in  which  an  alterant  vowel  at  the  end  of  the 
first  m^nber  of  a  compound  comes  before  an  initial  s  of  the  following 
member.  Of  such  cases,  besides  those  failing  under  rule  90,  above,  and 
those  which  are  specially  referred  to  in  the  rules  preceding  and  follow- 
ing this,  or  which  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  them,  1  have 
noted  in  the  Atharvan  text  the  following :  dkrshnushena  (v.  20.  9 ;  p. 
dkrshnu-senaV  gusktuti  (e.  g.  vi.  1.  3 :  p.  su-stuti)^  purusktuta  (vi.  2.  3  : 
p.  puru'Stuta\  rshisktuia  (vi,  108.  2  :  p.  rskustuta),  gahhiihak  (vii.  7. 1 : 
p.  gabki-9ak)y  prthushtuka  (vii.  46. 1 :  p.  prthu-stuka),  susMman  (vii.  46. 
2  :  p.  m-tiJ^man)^  anushtup  (e.  g.  viii.  9. 14 :  p.  anu-atup),  triahtup  (e.  s. 
viiL  9. 14 :  p.  iri-8tup)y  tr&ishtubha  (ix.  10. 1 :  p.  trAiatubha),  triahandhi 
(e.  g.  xi.  9. 23  :  p.  tri-sandhiY  rdtishdc  (e.  g.  xviii.  8.  20 :  p.  rdtuadc)^  and 
divtshtambka  (xix.  32.  7).  Exceptions  wul  be  given  below,  under  rule 
108. 

99.  Also  that  of  the  root  sad,  after  a  word  ending  in  r. 

The  commentator  instances  hotrshadanam  (vii.  99. 1 :  p.  hoi^-mda- 
nam)y  and  pitrshadandh  pitrahadane  tvd  (xviii.  4.  67 :  p.  pitr-aadandlf 
etc.).  To  these  may  be  added  piirshad  (xiv.  2.  83 :  p.  pHr-sad) ;  and  in 
ndrsKada  (iv.  19.  2 :  p.  ndrsada)  is  also  implied  nf'shad, 

100.  As  also  after  barhi,  pathi,  apsu,  divi,  and  prthivi. 

The  instances  are,  as  cited  in  the  commentary,  barkiskadah  pitarah 
(xviiL  1.  51 :  p.  barhi-sadah),  pathUhadt  nfcakskasd  (xviii.  2.  12 :  p, 
pathUadi  iti  pathi-sadt^  apsushado  *py  agnin  (xii.  2.  4 :  p.  apau-iodaK), 
ye  devd  divishadah  (x.  9. 12  :  p.  divi'Sadah),  and  prthiviahadbhyah  (xviii. 
4.  78 :  p.  prthiviaat-bhyah). 

We  have  reason  to  be'  surprised  that  the  root  sad  is  treated  in  this 
manner,  being  made  the  subject  of  these  two  separate  rules.  If  the 
compounds  into  which  it  enters  as  final  member  are  to  be  excepted  from 
the  general  gana  of  rule  98,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  directed  that 
the  a  of  aad  should  always  be  lingualized  after  an  alterant  vowel,  as  is 
actually  the  case.  Not  only  is  there,  by  the  method  adopted,  a  loss  of 
that  brevity  which  treatises  of  the  adtra  class  are  wont  to  aim  at  almost 
as  their  chief  object,  but  there  is  also  a  loss  of  completeness :  the  only 
remaining  compound  of  aad  of  this  class,  auahad  (e.  g.  ii.  86. 4),  is  left 
out,  to  be  provided  for  in  the  general  gana.  Or  is  it  possible  that  au  is 
regarded  aa  falling  under  rule  90,  as  if  a  proper  upaaarga  or  preposi* 
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tion  ?  If  80,  the  forms  into  which  it  enters  would  be  snfficientiy  pro- 
vided for;  since,  excepting  in  the  cases  noted  in  the  later  rales  (102 
etc.),  it  always  lingualizes  the  initial  «  of  a  root,  while  it  has  no  effect 
upon  that  of  a  preposition  or  adverb,  as  in  susaha  (vi.  64.  3  :  p.  su-saha) 
and  the  numerous  compounds  in  which  it  is  followed  hj^samy  as  iusan^ 
rabdha. 

101.  Also  that  of  the  root  as  after  hi  and  divi. 

The  commentator  cites  two  of  the  cases  falling  under  this  rule,  viz. 
Apo  hi  shthd  (L  5. 1),  and  ye  devd  divi  shtha  (i.  30. 3)  :  to  which  I  add 
divi  shan  (xvii.  12  and  xviii.  4.  59).  The  commentator  then  notes  an 
exception  which  had  escaped  the  authors  of  the  treatise — prefacing  it 
with  tato  'pa  vadatij  *from  this  rule  is  made  the  exception' — vimuco  hi 
mnti  (vi.  112.  3)  :  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  case  of  the  kind  which  the  text 
affords — unless  hi  satydh  (i.  10. 1)  is  to  be  regarded  as  also  falling  under 
the  rule,  satya  being  an  evident  and  acknowledged  derivative  from  the 
root  as. 

Thus  ends  the  Pr&ti^&khya's  tale  of  the  conversions  of  final  or  initial 
8  into  sh;  what  remains  of  the  chapter  is  only  a  rehearsal  in  detail  of 
exceptions  to  the  rules  already  given.  But  there  are  still  left  in  the 
Atharvan  text  a  few  instances  of  the  same  conversion,  which  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  included  in  any  of  the  preceding  rules,  since  they  are 
analogous  with  none  of  the  other  cases  there  treated  of:  unless  some- 
thing has  been  lost  from  this  final  section  of  the  chapter — of  which 
there  are  no  indications — the  treatise-makers  and  their  commentator 
must  lie  under  the  imputation  of  having  been  careless  enough  to  over- 
look them.  The  passages  referred  to  are  as  follows :  &d  u  thtenam  (iv. 
3. 4),  tarn  u  shtuhi  (vi.  1.  2),  ni  sha  hiyatdm  (viii.  4.  10),  and  dd  dhi 
skmd  (xviii.  1. 33).  There  would  be  little  plausibility  in  a  claim  that 
the  verses  containing  these  passages  were  not  included  in  the  Atharva- 
Veda  accepted  by  the  school  to  which  the  treatise  belonged,  or  that 
the  readings  of  the  school  were  different.  And  certainly,  neither  of 
these  things  could  be  maintained  with  regard  to  svarshdh  (v.  2. 8 :  p. 
svah'Sdh)f  since  the  conversion  of  the  final  visarjaniya  of  its  svah  into 
r  has  already  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special  rule,  while  nevertheless 
the  Pr&ti^&khya  contains  no  precept  directing  us  to  read  it  otherwise 
than  svarsdh.  The  word  would  fall  under  the  analogy  of  rule  87,  but 
its  final  syllable  could  by  no  means  be  reckoned  as  a  suffix  {pratyaya), 

102.  The  s  of  the  roots  sarp,  sarj]  sparg,  sphicrj)  svar,  and  smar 
is  not  changed  into  sh  according  to  the  preceding  rules. 

This  is  evidently  a  rule  of  kindred  sphere  with  rule  106,  below,  and 
the  two  might  well  enough  have  been  combined  into  one,  which  should 
teach  that  a  root  containing  a  r,  either  semivowel  or  vowel,  was  pot 
liable  to  the  changes  prescribed  in  this  section.    The  corresponding 
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rales  in  the  other  treatises  have  nearly  this  form  (R.  Pr.  v.  11,  r.  23, 
cccxl;  V.  Pr.  iii.  81 ;  T.  Pr.  vi.  8).  As  so  stated,  it  would  require  the 
notice  of  bat  a  single  exception,  vi  shparat  (vi.  56. 1  and  z.  4.  8).  As 
the  rules  now  stand,  they  are  slightly  inexact,  for  in  neither  of  them  are 
iacluded  anusphuram  (i.  2.  3),  atisara  (v,  8.  2  etc.),  and  pratisara  (e.  g. 
ii.  11.  2),  although  other  forms  of  the  root  sar  are  contemplated  in  rule 
106. 

The  commentator^s  illustrative  examples  are  as  follows :  vi  »rpo  vi- 
rap  fin  (not  in  AY. ;  take  instead  parisarpati  [v.  23.  3] ;  there  are  an 
abundance  of  such  cases  in  the  actual  text),  atisrshto  apdm  vrshabhah 
(xvi.  1.  1),  visprpah  (perhaps  a  corrupted  reading  for  uparisprfah  [v.  3. 
10],  the  only  case  our  text  contains),  vdpyamdnA  ^bki  spMtiyati  (xii.  5. 
20),  vidathd  ^hhisvaranti  (ix.  9.  22j,  nirrilio  yap  ea  nisvarah  (xii.  2. 14), 
and  praii  smareihdm  tujai/adbhih  (viii.  4.  7). 

103.  Nor  that  of  gosani  etc. 

The  instances  which  the  commentator  has  chosen  to  give  from  this 
ffana  are  gosanim  (iiL  20. 10),  vi  simatah  (iv.  1.1),  abhi  siskgade  (v.  5. 
9),  and  anu  siiiuTk  savitave  (vi.  \1, 1-4).  We  cannot  but  be  surprised 
that  the  first  of  these  words  was  chosen  to  head  the  gana ;  it  is  no 
proper  exception  to  any  of  the  foregoing  rules ;  the  only  one  under 
which  it  would  have  any  claim  to  come  is  rule  98,  and  there  its  simple 
exclusion  from  the  gatia  to  which  alone  the  precept  is  calculated  to 
apply  would  be  suflScient  warrant  for  its  reading.  Tne  third  instance  is 
a  fair  exception  to  rule  90,  besides  being  an  instance  under  rule  91. 
The  second  and  fourth  are,  like  tlie  first,  no  legitimate  cases  for  a  rule 
like  this,  since  vi  and  simatah,  anu  and  sUttum^  are  disconnected  words, 
which  only  accidentally  come  together  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sen- 
tence :  if  all  such  cases  are  to  be  taken  note  of,  the  gana  will  be  con- 
siderably and  unnecessarily  extended.  Of  actual  cases  having  claim  to 
constitute  together  a  gana  of  exceptions,  the  text  does  not  furnish  a 
great  number :  I  have  noted,  besides  the  three  words  mentioned  under 
the  last  rule,  antisumne  (vii.  112. 1),  pratigpdfanam  (viiL  5. 11),  visalgaka 
(e.  g.  ix.  8.  2),  abkisatvd  (xix.  13.  5),  B.nd  prdtisutvanam  (xx.  129.  2  :  the 
reading  is  very  doubtful).  As  good  a  right  as  gosani  to  inclusion  in 
the  gana  have  also  bkHiristhdtrdm  (iv.  30.  2),  and  bahus^vart  (viL  46. 2), 

104.  Nor  that  of  the  root  skand,  after  adhi  and  abhi. 

The  cited  instances  are  adhi  skanda  vtragasva  (v.  25.  8),  and  abhi- 
$kandam  mrgi  Va  (v.  14.  llV  As  counter-instance,  the  commentator 
brings  forward  ekapatam  vimkandhdni  (iii.  9.  6),  which  is  a  blunder — 
unless,  indeed,  the  commentator^s  grammatical  system  derives  skandha^ 
*  shoulder,'  from  the  root  skand.  An  actual  example  of  the  kind  he 
seeks  to  give  is  parishkanda  (xv.  2. 1  etc.). 
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105.  Nor  that  of  the  root  «tor,  after  jpanl 

The  commentator  cites  pari  strnihi  pari  dhehi  vedim  (rii.  99. 1),  and 
parintaranam  id  dhavih  (ix.  6.  2).  As  counter-example,  he  can  find  only 
vishtdri  jdtah  (iv.  34. 1).  Visktdrin  doubtless  comes  from  the  root  star; 
jet,  as  the  pada-iexi  does  not  analyze  it,  but  writes  it  in  its  sanhitd  form, 
It  might  have  been  nefftected,  and  the  root  itar  added  to  thdse  rehearsed 
in  rule  102,  with  which  it  evidently  belongs. 

106.  Nor  one  that  is  followed  by  r. 

The  examples  offered  in  the  commentary  are  sisratdm  ndrt  fi.  11. 1), 
parisrutah  kumbhah  (iii.  12.7),  and  pra  bhdnavah  sisrate  (xiii.  2. 46): 
the  first  and  third  are  exceptions  to  rule  91,  the  second  to  rule  90. 
The  text  furnishes  a  number  of  other  cases,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
rehearse  here,  as  there  are  no  counter-exceptions. 

107.  Nor  in  abhi  sydma  prtanyatah. 

The  passage,  as  cited  by  the  commentator,  is  vayam  ahhi  sydma  prtan- 
yatah (vii.  93. 1*)  :  as  a  quite  peculiar  case,  it  is  properly  enough  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  rule.  To  show  the-  necessity  of  citing  in  the 
rule  the  following  word,  prtanyatah,  the  commentator  brings  forward 
vifvdhprtand  abhi  shydma  (xiii.  1.  22). 

The  signature  of  the  chapter  is  as  follows:  16 :  iti  dvitiyo  'dhydyah 
samdptah.  The  number  wnich  should  inform  us  how  many  rules  are 
counted  in  the  chapter  is  again  unfortunately  corrupt,  and  we  are  left  to 
conjecture  as  to  how  it  should  be  amended.  I  see  no  reason  to  suspect 
the  loss  of  a  rule  or  rules  in  the  manuscript. 


CHAPTER    III. 

CoMTKNTB :— SsonoN  I  1-26,  lengthening  of  final  and  other  vowels  in  sankitd, 
Sbotion  11.  26-28,  doabling  of  oonsonants  when  final  or  in  combbation  with 
other  oonflonants ;  29-82,  exceptions ;  88-86,  vowels  exempt  from  euphonic  com- 
bination; 87,  nasals  do.;  88,  method  of  combination  of  d  between  two  yowels; 
89,  conversion  of  final  rowels  into  semiyowels ;  40,  do.  of  final  diphthongs  into 
Towel  and  senuTOwel;  41-52,  fasion  of  final  and  initial  rowels;  68-54,  absorp- 
tion of  initial  a  after  final  e  and  o.      • 

*  All  the  MSS.  except  W.  read  ihydma,  which  has  accordingly  been  raoeired 
into  the  edited  text 
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Sionoif  ni.  66-M,  difiinreiit  kiodfl  of  tvarita  aeoent ;  65-74,  oocurreDce  and 
modififliitioM  of  the  WTeral  tooents  in  the  oombinatioiM  of  the  phrMe. 

SaonoH  IV.  7ft-^6»  eooTenioD  of  the  dental  nasal  n  into  the  lingual  ^  ;  86-M, 
ezoeptioDs;  96,  anomalous  insertion  of  a  sibilant  in  a  single  case. 


H«^MU?1  ^:  n\\\ 


1.  Before  the  root  aah^  when  it  ends  in  di,  the  vowel  is 
lengthened. 

In  this  rule,  ddanta  has  virtually  the  same  meaning  as  sd^bhiita  in 
nile  ii  82.  It  would  not  do  to  saj  "  before  9ah  when  it  becomes  «dA,'* 
because  of  the  words  amitrasdka  and  (ibhiindtUhdha,  in  which,  though 
the  vowel  of  the  root  is  lengthened,  the  preceding  final  remains  un- 
changed. The  illustrative  citations  of  the  commentator  are  precisely 
those  already  given,  under  ii.  82,  including  the  two  words,  example  and 
connter-example,  prdshdt  and  prasahanamy  which  are  not  found  in  the 
Atharva-Veda. 

This  rule  also  belongs  in  the  category  of  the  supererogatory,  since  in 
none  of  the  words  to  which  it  relates  does  the  |Nu/a-text  afford  a  differ- 
ent reading  from  that  of  the  sanhitd*  There  would  be  just  as  much 
reason,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  for  a  rule  prescribing  the  prolongation  of 
the  a  in  the  root  9ah  itselt^— and  that,  in  fact,  is  what  the  V&j.  Pr.  ^iiL 
121)  doe%  while  it  takes  no  notice  of  the  change  of  the  preceding 
ToweL 

The  Rik  Pr.  devotes  three  chapters  (vii-ix)  to  the  subject  of  the 
irregular  prolongation  of  vowels.  In  the  VAj.  Pr.,  the  same  subject 
ooenpies  the  sixth  section  of  the  third  chapter,  and  one  rule  in  the 
seventh  (iii.  95-128);  in  the  T4itt  Pr.,  the  third  chanter:  the  latter 
treatise  inverts  the  form  of  statement  adopted  by  the  others,  and  details 
the  cases  in  which  a  vowel  which  is  long  in  tanhitd  must  be  shortened 
in  pada*  The  method  in  which  the  different  works  combine  and  put 
forth  the  phenomena  of  prolongation  is  so  different,  and  so  little  would 
be  ffained  by  any  detailed  comparison  of  their  teachings,  that  I  shall 
for  Sie  most  part  content  myself  with  this  general  reference. 


?r^  t<<dUiq^tmf<j^ifig  \\\\\ 


2.  Also  is  lengthened  the  a  of  ashia^  before  pada^  yogcii  P^" 
tfuif  panyi,  danshira,  and  cakra. 

Compounds  of  ash^a  with  partfa  and  dansh^ra  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  present  Atharva-Veda,  nor  are  we  necessarily  to  conclude,  from 
their  being  mentioned  in  the  rule,  that  any  such  occurred  in  the  text 
fecognixed  by  the  makers  of  our  treatise :  it  is  more  likely  that  thej 
have  here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  detailed  all  the  instances  of  the  pro- 
longation which  they  had  noticed,  without  being  particular  as  to  tneir 
source.  The  rule,  moreover,  is  an  unnecessary  one,  since  the  jMKla-text 
everywhere  offers  the  same  reading  with  the  sanhitdf  as  is  expressly  di- 
rected by  a  later  rule  (iv.  94). 
voIh  VII.  58 


L. 
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The  citations  of  the  commeDtary  are  aiht&ptuii  caiurak$ki  (▼.  19. 7), 
ashtdpakshdm  (ix.  3.  21),  (uhtdyogdih  (vi.  91. 1),  athidparnah,  askd- 
danshtram,  ashtdcakrd  navadvdrd  (x.  2.  31),  and  ashtdcakravi  variaie 
(xi.4/22). 

8.  Also  a  vowel  before  the  root  vyadhj  wbeD  it  is  without  a 
sufGlx. 

The  commentator's  instances  are  fvdvit  (v.  13.  9),  and  hrdaydvidham 
(viii.  6.  18) ;  to  these  is  to  be  added  only  marmdvidham  (xi.  10. 26), 
which,  under  iv.  68,  is  also  cited  in  the  commentary.  By  the  latter 
rule,  the  pada  in  all  these  cases  reads  precisely  like  the  sankitd,  without 
any  division  of  the  words,  and  without  restoration  of  the  short  ?oweL 
As  counter-example,  to  show  that,  when  the  root  takes  a  suffix,  the 
vowel  preceding  it  is  not  lengthened,  we  have  a  form  of  verbal  in^ec- 
iion^  pravidhyanto  ndma  (iii.  26.  4),  brought  forward. 

4.  The  particle  u  is  lengthened  in  idam  H  shu  etc. 

Of  the  passages  in  which  u  is  thus  made  long,  the  commentator  cites 
six,  viz.  idam  H  9hu  (i.  2^4. 4),  tad  Hb  shu  (r.  1. 5),  mahim  ^  shu  (vii.  6. 2), 
anya  ^  shu  (xviii.  1. 16),  stusha  ti  shu  ^xviii.  1.  37),  and  tyam  ^  shu  (vn. 
85. 1) ;  the  other  cases  afforded  by  tne  text  are  pary  H  shu  (v.  6. 4), 
and  para  ik  U  (xviii.  3.  7).  Were  it  not  for  this  last  case,  the  rule  of 
our  treatise  might  have  been  constructed  like  that  of  the  Y&j.  Pr., 
which  says  (iii.  109)  that  u  before  su  is  lengthened. 

^EfW^^WT^Ol^ttH.ll 

5.  Also  the  final  vowel  of  oshadhi^  except  in  the  strong  cases. 

Those  of  the  strong  cases  ef  oshadhi  which  the  rule  would  except 
are,  of  course,  only  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular,  since  the 
others  would,  by  the  rules  of  declension,  show  a  gunated  or  a  lengthened 
vowel,  or  a  semivowel,  in  its  place.  The  commentator  cites  no  actual 
passages  in  illustration  of  the  rule,  but  merely  catalogues  the  forms  in 
which  the  long  vowel  would  appear,  \iz,  oshadhj^hih  fe.  g.  ii,  10. 2), 
oshadhihhydm  7not  found  in  AY.),  oshadhihhyah  (e.  g.  vi.  20.  2),  osha- 
dhindm  (e.  g.  iii.  5. 1),  and  osfuidhtshu  (e.  e,  i.  30.  ^) :  as  counter-exam- 
ple, he  adds  iyarh  ha  mahyam  tvdm  oshaahih  (vii.  38. 5).  The  pada- 
text,  in  all  these  cases,  reads  precisely  like  the  sanhitd. 

Since  the  rule  does  not  restrict  itself  to  form»  of  declension,  it  is 
guilty  of  an  oversight  in  taking  no  account  of  the  compound  oshadhija 
(X.  4.  23  :  p.  oshadhi'ja)  as  a  farther  exception.  In  the  only  other  com- 
pounds which  the  text  affords — ^viz.  oshadhtsarkfita  (x.  5.  32 :  p.  osha- 
dhi'Sainfita),  and  oshadhimant  (xix.  17.  6 ;  18. 6) — the  rule  of  the  Prii- 
ti<^khya  is  observed. 
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6.  And  except  in  the  phrase  j?t?an^m  oshadhxm. 

The  commentator  quotes  the  passage  a  little  more  f^lj^jivantim  oshor 
dhim  aham  (viii.  2.  6 ;  7.  6),  and  adds  that  the  inclusion  of  the  accom- 
panying  woid  in  the  rale  is  intended  to  limit  the  exception  to  this  par- 
ticular passage;  citing,  as  counter-examples,  imdm  khandmy  oshadhim 
(iii.  18. 1),  and  oskadhim  ^epdharshanim  (iv.  4. 1). 

7.  The  vowel  of  addha  is  long. 

The  commentator  cites  for  us  the  only  passage  in  which  this  particW 
pie  occurs,  vdcA  sddhah  parasiardm  (v.  30.  9).  The  rale  is  one  of  the 
most  utterly  superflhious  presented  hy  our  treatise,  which,  of  course,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  mode  of  formation  of  such  words.  Moreover, 
if  it  was  inclined  to  do  a  work  of  supererogation  as  regards  them,  it 
should  not  have  omitted  to  notice  also  rCidhvd,  r^ha,  mAdha^  gMha, 
and  other  like  forms  which  the  text  contains.  Prohebly  the  reason  why 
this  particular  one  was  noticed,  and  not  the  others,  is  that  the  regular 
form,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  general  grammar,  is  sodha,  Panini 
(vi.  3. 113)  remarks  the  occurrence  in  specific  cases  of  forms  like  i&dluu 
The  compound  oMtdha  is  found  but  once  in  the  Atharvan,  and  that  in 
the  nineteenth  book  (xix.  7, 4). 


sr^  ^:  H  z  II 


8.  As  to  the  final  vowel  of  rdtrij  diversity  of  usage  prevails. 
This  is  rather  a  discreditable  confession  on  the  part  of  our  treatise, 

whose  business  it  is  to  settle  authoritatively  the  reading  of  its  school  in 
all  cases  admitting  of  any  doubt,  that  it  does  not  feel  equal  to  dealing 
with  the  irregularities  of  the  word  in  question.  Nothing  like  it  has 
hitherto  met  us,  but  we  shall  find  several  mstances  in  that  which  follows. 
It  is  also  a  very  unnecessary  acknowledgment;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
there  was  no  such  rale  as  this  absolutely  called  for,  since  the  pada-teTt 
everywhere  reads  all  the  forms  of  rAtri  like  Uie  sanhitd;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  there  is  no  great  perplexity  in  the  phenomena.  In  the 
nominative  we  always  meet  with  rdtri,  except  in  a  single  case  (xiii.  4. 
30),  where  rdiru  occurs ;  as  accusative,  only  rdtrim  is  found,  and  rdtrtm^ 
which  the  Rig-Veda  has  (e.  g.  i.  35.  1),  is  never  read ;  as  vocative,  we 
have  only  rdtri,  never  rdire;  and  the  other  forms  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  rdtraye  (viii.  2.  20),  such  as  would  come  from  the  theme  rdtri. 

The  commentator,  as  under  rale  5,  gives  the  series  of  cases  rdtribkih 
(xvilL  1.10),  rdtrtbhydmy  rdtrtbhyah,  rdlHndm  (e.  g.  iv.  5. 4),  and  rdtH-^ 
sku^  only  two  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  text.  As  example  of  the 
short  vowel,  again,  he  cites  an  actual  case,  vrdtya  ekdm  rdtrim  (xv.  18. 1). 

9.  Also  as  to  that  of  viqva^  before  nara^  vasn,  and  milra. 
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Here  are  quite  heterogeneous  cases,  mixed  together  in  one  rule.  The 
noun  vifvdnara  and  its  derivative  vAifvdnara  always  show  the  long 
vowel,  and  moreover  are  read  in  pada  precisely  as  in  sanhitA,  VipvA- 
vasu  the  ^(fa-text  divides,  restoring  the  short  vowel:  thus,  vipva-vam; 
but  the  long  vowel  invariably  appears  in  ianhiUi,  We  also  find  vtp^ 
mitra  three  times  in  the  text  (iv.  29. 5.  xviii.  3. 15, 16),  and  it  is  each 
time  written  vipvAmitra,  without  division,  by  the  |MKfa-text  But  in  a 
half-verse  which  occurs  twice  in  the  eighteenth  book  (xviiL  8. 68 ;  4. 5il 
we  meet  with  vipvamitrAh,  which  the  pada  divides,  vipva'tnitrAh,*  It 
is  only,  then,  in  regard  to  this  last  word  that  we  need  in  our  role  the 
implication  of  bakulam  by  inference  from  the  one  preceding,  and  it  is 
so  very  difficult  to  justify  the  implication,  with  no  ca  in  the  rule  to  in- 
dicate )/;,  and  with  nothing  in  any  following  rule  to  denote  its  cessation, 
that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  passage  containing  vipamitrAk  ▼as 
overlooked  by  the  authors  of  the  treatise,  or  did  not  occur  in  the  text 
they  recognized,  and  that  the  interpretation  of  the  role  has  been  modi- 
fied by  the  commentator  in  order  to  bring  it  in. 

The  commentator  cites,  as  instances  of  the  long  vowel,  vipvAtian 
akramata  (iv.  11.  7),  yA  vipvAvasum  (ii.  2. 4),  and  vipvAmitra  jamadagm 

f xviii.  8. 16);  as  example  of  the  short  vowel^  torn  areata  vipvamUrAk 
xviii.  8.  68 ;  4.  64). 

gsT;   g^  II  \o  ii 

10.  Also  as  to  that  of  gvan  before  ^pocia. 

The  commentator  cites  all  the  instances  of  occurrence  of  the  com- 
pound of  these  two  words  which  the  text  contains,  three  of  them  ai 
examples  of  the  \oust  vowel,  and  one  of  the  short;  they  are  as  follows: 
aiho  sarvam  pvApadam  (xi.  9. 10),  pvApado  makshikAh  (xL  10.  8),  and 
uta  vA  pvApadah  (xviii.  8.  55) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  vydyhrak  pvapa- 
dAm  iva  (viiL  5. 1 1  and  xix.  89.  4),  All  these  forms  admit  of  beii^  de- 
rived from  a  theme  pvapad,  instead  of  pvapada,  and  the  last  of  them 
must  necessarily  come  from  pvapad.  It  would  be  possible,  then,  to  get 
rid  of  the  necessity  of  implying  an  anuvrtti  of  bakulam  in  this  rue, 
as  the  commentator  does,  by  regarding  it  as  relating  only  to  the  caaei 
in  which  pvan  precedes /Mda,  and  not  to  that  in  which  it  precedes /m^ 
There  is  the  same  strong  objection  to  the  inference  of  bakulam  here  as 
in  the  preceding  rule :  that  nothing  in  the  rule  indicates  it,  and  thai 
the  next  one  implies  not  bakulam,  but  simply  dirghak^  without  anything 
to  point  out  the  cessation  of  the  former  and  the  resumption  of  the 
latter.  Such  ambiguity  is  quite  foreign  to  the  usual  method  of  the 
treatise. 

The  ;xi^a-text  reads,  in  each  of  the  passages  cited,  precisely  like  the 
wnkitA,  without  division  of  the  compound,  so  that  the  rule  might  be 
omitted  altogether  without  practical  loss. 

*  The  first  time,  all  the  manuscripts,  without  exception,  soeent  vi^fdmiirdk^  lad 
the  edition  follows  their  authority :  io  the  repetition  of  the  verae,  Bp  and  M.  wd 
the  edited  text  have  tifvamitrdh,  a.  and  P.  vifvdmiirAh;  this  part  of  Che  e%hte«rth 
book  has  been  lost  in  E.,  and  is  unaccented  in  I.  The  word  is  evidently  a  TOoatiTe, 
and  the  true  reading  is  vi^vamitrdk,  without  accent,  in  both  passages. 
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11.  A  final  alterant  vowel  of  a  preposition  is  lengthened  be- 
fore t  of  the  root  dd. 

The  oDly  two  words  in  the  text  falling  under  this  mle  are  aprattUam 
(vi.  117. 1)  and  paritiah  (vi.  02.  2),  in  which  the  final  i  of  prali  and 
pari  becomes  i  before  the  t  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  root  d&  before 
die  puticipial  sufSz  to.  The  commentator  mentions  both,  and  likewise 
nKtd,  vittd^  and  parittih^  no  one  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Athar- 
▼an;  sor  are  his  coanter-ezamples,  prattam  and  avattam^  Atharvan 
words.  The  rale  has  a  more  general  form  of  statement  than  would  be 
required  if  it  were  constructed  only  to  fit  the  cases  which  our  tgxt  pre* 
sents:  and  we  may  also,  indeed,  recognize  in  the  fact  of  its  presence  at 
all  the  influence  of  the  general  grammar :  the  words  to  which  it  relates 
are  read  alike  in  pada  and  in  iamkitdy  and  none  of  the  other  treatises 
has  anything  corresponding  to  it:  compare  P&nini,  vi.  3. 124. 

12.  As  alao  before  varta  etc. 

What  words  we  are  to  assume  to  be  implied  in  this  rule,  by  inference 
firom  those  which  precede  it,  is  not  entirely  clear.  The  commentator's 
understanding  of  it  we  are  unable  to  arrive  at,  for  there  is  here  another 
alight  lacuna  in  the  manuscript :  the  copyist  has  pumped  carelesdy  from 
the  vartddishu  of  the  first  statement  of  the  rule  to  that  of  the  para- 
phrase, so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  is  lost  The  instances 
given  in  the  commentary  are  abhtvartena  (i.  29. 1 :  p.  abhi-variena),  and 
vipfam  anydm  abhtvdra  (i.  82. 4 :  p.  abhi-vdra).  We  may  with  plausi- 
bility condude  from  this  that  we  are  to  imply  in  the  rule  not  merely 
the  dtrghahj '  conversion  into  a  long  vowel,'  which  belongs  to  the  whole 
seetion,  but  the  specific  limitatiop  to  a  preposition  ending  in  an  alterant 
vowel,  given  in  the  last  rule ;  and  that  the  commentary  would  read,  if 
restored,  as  follows :  vartddishu  [;  upasargasya  ndmyaniasya  vartddishu] 
paratah  dtrffho  bkavati.  The  words,  then,  to  which  the  rule  relates, 
would  be,  besides  those  already  cited :  vibarha  (ii.  33. 1 :  p.  vp-barha)^ 
abktvarpa  (e.  g.  iii.  5. 2 :  p.  abhi-varga),  paripdsa  (v.  14.  3 :  p./Mri-pdM), 
praiibodha  (e.  g.  viiL  1. 13  :  ^.  prati-oodha)j  prativarta  (e.  g.  viii.  6.  4 : 
p.  praii^varta)y  anOtvrj  (ix.  4. 12  :  p.  anurwj^^  pratikd^  fix.  8. 6 :  ^.pratir 
4fdfa)j  abhtvrta  (e.  g.  ix.  10.  7 :  p.  abhi-vrta),  parivrta  (e.  g.  x.  8. 31 :  p. 
partita),  samparivrta  (x.  2.  33  :  p.  sam-parivrta),  pratthdra  (xi.  7. 12  : 
p.  jm/t-Adra),  nivid  (xi.  7. 19 :  p.  nt-vtc^,  abhimodamttd  (e.  g.  xi.  7. 26 : 
p.  abhimodormud),  abhildpalap  (xi.  8.  25 :  p.  abhildpa-lap),  anHrddha 
(zix.  15.  2),  parinak  (xix.  48. 1),  and  nindha  (xix.  57.  4)^a]l  which  are 
separated  by  the  jMiaa-text  (except  in  the  nineteenth  book,  which  has 
no  padorixti)^  with  restoration  of  the  original  short  vowel  of  the  prepo- 
sition. In  the  same  category  would  belong  anikjahirs  (p.  anu-jahire)^ 
which  is  the  reading  of  all  the  Atharvan  manuscripts  at  xviii.  3. 46,  but 
which  in  the  published  text  is  altered  to  andhire^  to  accord  with  the 
Rtk  reading  of  the  same  passage  (x.  15.  8),  for  which  the  other  seems  a 
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blandering  substitution.  In  a  single  word,  nik&ra  (e.  g.  vi.  118.  2),  the 
pada  does  not  restore  the  theoretically  correct  form,  but  reads  with  the 
sanhitd :  possibly  nifidha,  were  there  a  pada-text  for  the  passage,  would 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  There  are  a  few  cases  where  a  final  a  of  a 
preposition  is  also  lengthened  before  a  root,  but  in  these  the  jpcufa-tezt 
attempts  no  restoration  of  the  regular  form,  and  their  omission  from  the 
rules  of  the  Pr&ti^&khya  would  therefore  be  of  no  practical  importance : 
they  are  pr&nAka  (ix.  3. 4),  prdvrsk  (e.ff.  xii.  1. 40),  prAvria  (e.^.  xii. 
5. 2) ;  and  updnah  (xx.  138.  4)  doubtless  belongs  to  Uie  same  class. 

There  are,  however,  still  remaining  a  few  compounds  in  the  Atba^ 
van  text,  the  final  vowel  of  the  first  member  of  which  is  lengthened  in 
sanhitA,  and  which  are  not  treated  of  in  any  of  the  rules  which  follow ; 
so  that,  if  the  rule  now  in  hand  is  to  be  so  interpreted  as  to  exclude 
them,  no  provision  would  appear  to  have  been  made  for  them  in  our 
treatise ;  they  are  tamdhandjit  (e.  g.  v.  20.  3 :  p.  samdhana-jit)^  uktkA- 
mada  (v.  26. 3  :  p.  ukiha-madajj  iarddpati  (vL  50. 8  :  p.  toi^a-^o/t),  «e- 
hasrdposha  (e.  g.  vi.  79.  3 :  p.  ^thasrorposha  ;  at  vL  141. 8  we  have  sahat- 
raposha),  dhuiivrdh  (vii.  82.  1 :  p.  dhut%rvrdh\  svdvasum  (vii.  50.  8 :  p. 
wa-vasum:  RY.  reads  in  the  corresponding  passage  nravcuam),  naffkA- 
riska  (e.  g.  viii.  2.  6 :  p.  nagha-riBha),  paviruua  (viii.  0. 21 :  p.  pavirnasa)^ 
puritat  (e.  g.  ix.  7. 11 :  p.  puri-tat),  vish^vrt  (x.  2. 11 :  p.  vishurvrt)^  pur 
H^vf<  (x.  2. 11 :  p.  puru-vrt),  puriivasu  (xiv.  2. 47  :  p.  puru^vcuu)^  and 
uHltwua  (xviii.  2. 18  :  p.  uru-ruua). 

18.  The  a  of  a  reduplication  is  or  is  not  lengthened. 

As  instances  of  the  prolongation  of  a  in  a  syllable  of  reduplication, 
the  commentator  gives  us  dddhrshuh  ^i.  27.  8 :  p.  dadhr$huh\  ahfuvAvr- 
dh/B  (i.  29.  1 :  p.  ahki'vavrdhe),  vAvrdheU  (v.  1.  5  :  p.  vavrdkete),  and 
jitasya  vAvrtuh  (v.  19. 18 :  p.  vavrtuh).  The  same  prolongation  takes 
place  in  the  Atbarvan  in  sA$ahe  (xix.  84.  5)  and  sAgahAnah  (iii.  6. 4), 
cAklpat  (vi.  35.  3),  cAklpuh  (ix.  10. 10),  and  cAklpe  (e.  g.  vii.  87. 1),  and 
tAtrskuh  (xviii.  8.47) ;  and  also,  in  the  twentieth  book  (xx.  127.  3),  in 
mAmahe,  As  examples  of  the  short  a  in  the  same  position,  the  com- 
mentator cites  anena  vifvA  sasahe  (i.  16.  3^  and  samhe  fatritn  (ii.  5.  8). 
The  root  sah  is  the  only  one  in  which,  while  the  pada-iext  gives  always 
the  short  vowel  to  the  reduplication,  the  sanhitA  sometimes  prolongs  it 
and  sometimes  leaves  it  unchanged.  Elsewhere  we  have  in  sanhitA 
either  always  the  long  A  (and  especially  often  in  the  forms  of  vAvrdh), 
or  always  the  short  a. 

There  are  also  two  or  three  roots  in  the  reduplications  of  which  other 
vowels  than  a,  short  in  the  pada-textf  are  lengthened  in  9anhiiA :  they 
are  r^rupah  (iv.  7, 5),  rtrishah  (e.  ff.  v.  8.  8),  and  piifucah  (xviii.  2.  4). 
The  Pr&ti^&khya  may  intend  to  include  these  forms  in  the  ^na  of  rule 
21,  below,  but  they  would  much  more  properiy  have  been  provided  for 
in  the  present  rule. 

14.  Note  jihtdd  'ham. 
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Or,  as  the  commentator  expoands  it,  there  is  in  this  passage  a  fength- 
ened  Towel — ^viz.,  that  of  the  first  syllable  of  jikida.  The  passage  is 
cited :  akratur  jthidA  ^ham*  (ir.  32.  5  :  p.  jihida).  The  commentator 
regards  the  word  bahulam  as  still  in  force  from  tne  preceding  rule,  and 
adds,  as  an  instance  in  which  a  short  vowel  appears  in  the  reonplication 
of  this  root,  yad  v&  pitd  ^pardddho  jihide  (vi.  116. 2).  Bat  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  no  need  here  of  any  implication  of  bakukun,  and  that  all 
cases  bat  one  of  the  occurrence  of  jihida  are  excluded  from  the  rale  by 
the  citation  in  the  latter  of  the  accompanying  word  aham. 

Compare  farther  rale  iv.  87,  which  teaches  samApatH  of  Jihtda  in  the 
lNic2a-text. 

15.  And  sdhydma. 

The  commentator  quotes  from  the  text  t  sdhj/dma  ddsam  dryam  (iv. 
32. 1 :  p.  sahydma).  He  does  not  attempt  to  prove  the  implication  of 
hahulam  by  anuvrtti  from  rule  13,  although  there  is  just  as  good  reason 
ibr  doing  it  here  as  under  the  preceding  rule.  Compare  Uie  converse 
of  this  rule  in  the  next  chapter  (iv.  88). 

There  are  in  the  Atharvan  text  a  few  causative  forms  from  verbal 
roots  which  show  in  the  first  or  radical  syllable  a  short  a  in  pada  and  a 
long  d  in  satMtdy  and  which  are  not  specially  noted  in  this  section, 
being  left,  apparently,  to  fall  into  the  gam  of  rule  21,  below,  although 
no  reference  is  there  made  to  them  by  the  commentator.  They  are 
ydvaya  etc.  (e.  g.  i.  20.  3),  from  yu;  cydvayati  etc.  (e.  g.  x.  1. 13),  from 
cyu;  vdnayantu  M.  9.  3),  from  van;  ydmaya  (vi.  137.  3),  from  yam; 
and  gldpayanta  (ix.  9. 10),  from  gld.  Directions  for  the  shortening  of 
their  first  syllables  mpada  are  given  in  the  next  chapter  (iv.  91-93). 

16.  The  final  vowels  of  vidma  etc.  are  lengthened  before  qara  etc. 

This  rule,  together  with  two  later  ones  of  this  section  (19  and  25) — 
of  which  the  one  relates  to  the  final  of  an  instrumental  case,  and  the 
other  to  that  of  the  particle  adha — ^makes  up  the  sum  of  all  that  our 
treatise  has  to  say  respecting  the  frequent  and  important  phenomenon 
of  the  prolongation  in  ianhitd  of  a  final  vowel.  The  other  Pr^ti^^- 
khyas  treat  the  subject  at  great  length  and  apparently  with  exhaustive 
fbllness  (see  R.  Pr.,  chapters  vii  and  viii ;  V.  Pr.  iii.  96-128 ;  T.  Pr.  iii). 
As  r^ards  our  own  treatise,  we  must  confess  that  we  can  hardly  help 
questioning  the  actuality  of  all  its  ganas,  when  we  find  set  up  in  the 
rales  such  as  would  have  to  be  of  so  immense  extent  as  the  two  here 
presented  us,  which  must  contain  hundreds  of  words  each.f     It  were 

*  The  edition  reads  erroneously /»A^  *ham,  with  the  corres|>onding  Rik  passage. 
AH  the  aanhitd  manuscripts  of  the  Atharvan  give  jihida,  and  in  the  pada-iexi  ttie 
word  is  followed  by  a  figure  4,  the  usual  sig^  of  a  Bomdpanna  word,  or  one  which 
the  pada  has  reduced  from  an  irregular  to  a  theoretically  regular  form. 

The  longest  gana  belonging  to  P&]^inl*s  grammar,  ardkareddayah,  contains,  in 
'•    k'seditic       " 


ition,  282  words. 
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almost  as  well,  we  shoald  think,  to  tnm  off  the  matter  with  a  kitadt,  as 
is  done  below,  in  rale  54,  openly  confeseing  inability  to  master  its  intri- 
cacy and  vastness,  as  to  dispose  of  it  thus. 

The  commentator  does  not  feel  called  npon  to  give  himself  any  more 
trouble  than  the  authors  of  the  treatise  have  taken,  and  he  leaves  the 
two  ganas  to  take  care  of  themselves,  after  citing  three  passages  by 


way  of  examples,  as  follows :  vidmd  parasya  pitaram  (i.  2. 1),  evA  rogam 
cA^^irAvam  (i.  2.  4),  and  evd  me  prdma  mA  Inbheh  (ii.  15.  1  etc.).  In 
filling  oat  the  juno,  and  giving  a  complete  account  of  the  usage  of  the 
Atharvan  text  with  reference  to  the  prolongation  of  a  final  vowel,  I 
shall  put  together  all  the  cases,  including  £ose  which  belong  nnder 
rules  19  and  25,  since  the  same  principle  evidently  governs  them  all. 

The  prolongation  is  so  prevailingly  a  metrical  phenomenon  in  the 
Atharva-Veda,  called  out  by  the  exigencies  of  the  verse,  that  I  sbsll 
arrange  my  exhibition  of  it  accordingly.  There  are  certain  points  in 
the  pddcLy  whether  of  eight,  of  eleven,  or  of  twelve  syllables,  at  which  the 
long  vowel  is  especially  liable  to  be  called  forth :  these  are,  1st,  toward 
the  beginning  of  the  pdda^  of  whatever  length,  the  second  syllable ;  2nd, 
toward  the  end,  the  sixth  syllable  in  a  pdda  of  eight  syllables,  and  the 
eighth  or  the  tenth  in  one  of  eleven  or  twelve  syllables :  the  protrac- 
tion evidently  tending  in  the  former  case  to  give  an  iambic  movement 
to  the  commencement  of  the  verse,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  to  impress 
upon  it  an  iambic  cadence — which,  however,  is  in  the  II -syllable  p&da 
made  trochaic  by  the  addition  of  an  odd  syllable.  A  long  syllable  at 
these  points,  then,  I  shall  regard  as  regular;  elsewhere,  as  irregular. 

L  The  pAda  of  eight  syllables  (rarely  lengthened  to  ten),  usuallf 
forming  amuhtubh  verses,  but,  less  often,  combmed  into  g&yatri^  panki, 
or  b^hati  stanzas :  these  do  not  require  to  be  distinguished  from  one 
anoUier,  since  the  prolongation  depends  solely  npon  the  interior  con- 
struction of  the  pAaa  itself,  and  not  upon  the  mode  of  combination  of 
the  latter. 

1.  Protraction  of  a  final  vowel  in  the  second  syllable  of  ^epAda^  as 
in  the  example  vidmA  parcuya  pitaram  (i.  2. 1) : 

a.  Of  verbal  forms :  vidmA  (i.  2. 1 ;  8. 1-6),  pihA  (ii.  6.  1),  and  tUMA 
(iv.7.5). 

b.  Of  forms  of  declension :  tend  (i.  8. 1-5.  iiL  Y.  8  ;*  14. 1.  iv.  5. 1; 
Y.l.  Vi.  v.  1,2,  3;  12.  1,2;  24.  8;  80.  1,8;  82.  8;  91.  1.  vii.  SB.  1 
xviii.  2.  80),  and  yend  (i.  18. 1.  iii.  9. 4.  vii.  38.  2.  ix.  5. 17.  xiii.  2.  SI). 

c.  Of  particles:  evd  (i.  2. 4;  8.6-9;  11.6.  ii.  15.1-6;  80.1;  36.4. 
iii.  6.  8,  6.  V.  21.  4-6.  vi.  8. 1, 2, 8 ;  17. 1-4 ;  46.  8 ;  58.  2 ;  70. 1-3 ; 
85.8;  102.  1;  105.1-8;  188.5;  189.4,5;  141.8.  v]il8.1;  50.5. 
ix.  1. 11, 12, 18, 16, 17.  X.  1. 18 ;  8. 18-15, 17-25;  6.  B3.  xi.  4. 19.  xiL 
4. 84 ;  5. 65.  xiv.  1. 48.  xviii.  4. 55.  xix.  50. 4 ;  57. 1),  adkd  (i.  28. 4.  ill 
20. 1.  vi.  65. 1.  X.  4.  25.  xiiL  1. 80.  xiv.  2.  20.  xviii  2.  28),  yatrA  (vi 
28. 6),  and  yhA  (vi.  1. 8). 

2.  Protraction  in  the  sixth  syllable,  or  the  third  fix>m  the  end  of  the 
pAda,  as  in  imam  vardhayatA  yirah: 

a.  Of  verbal  forms :  vardhayatA  (L  15. 2.  xix.  1. 1, 2\janaya(hA  (i.5. 

«  ThteditioD,followii«tiieaiithorityof  apartof  iiie]£SS.,«ma. 
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3),  UayatA  (i.  17.  4V  yAmyd  (i.  20.  3 ;  21. 4.  iv.  10.  7.  xii  1. 32),  gamayd 
(l  21.  2),  ndpayd  (i.  23.  2,  3),  ibrnu^  (iii.  9. 1.  xii.  2. 34),  anadatd  (iii. 
13.  \\jayai&  {\\\.  19. 7),  vardhayk  (iii.  20. 1.  vi.  6. 3  ;  54. 1),  t&nayd  (iv. 
4.  6.  Yi.  101.  2),  shvdpayd  (iv.  5. 7),  kalpayd  (iv.  12.  5),  nayaihd  (iv.  18. 
l)«/i«aj^a<Ad  (iv.  13. 1),  chdpayd  (iv.  18. 4),  d^hayaid  (vi.  100.  2),  e?yd 
(vi  103.  2,  3 ;  104.  2),  cakrmd  (vi.  114. 1 ;  115.  1.  x.  3. 8),  mddayd  (vi. 
130. 4),  ihyd  (vii.  18. 1),  bhavaid  (vii.  60.  7),  jaghnimd  (x.  4. 12),  5%'A 
(xiv.  1.  2b\  vdpayd  (xviii.  3.  6),  card  (xx.  127. 11). 

6.  Of  rorms  of  declension :  sahasyend  (iv.  5. 1),  and  bhadrend  (vii. 
60.  7). 

c.  Of  particles :  ivd  (vi.  37. 2). 

3.  Besides  cases  of  Uie  two  kinds  alreadv  noted,  we  have  a  few  in 
which  the  protraction  still  favors  the  iambic  movement  of  the  verse, 
although  not  at  its  two  cardinal  points : 

a.  In  the  fourth  syllable  of  Hiepddaj  as  in  harinasyd  bhiyam  krdhi: 
of  verbal  forms,  parshd  (iv.  33.  8),  and  frnotd  (xx.  127. 7) ;  of  forms  of 
declension,  dhdmd  (vi.  31.3),  and  harinaityd  (vi.  67.  3);  of  particles, 
angd  (ii.  3.  2),  and  achd  (iii.  20.  2). 

b.  In  the  final  syllable  of  the  pdda:  of  this  class  we  have  but  two 
cases,  viz.  kalpayd  (iv.  12. 5),  and  angd  (ii.  3. 2) ;  and  in  each  passage 
the  same  word  occurs  in  another  position,  protracted  according  to  the 
usual  analogies,  so  that  we  may  regard  the  irregular  protractions  in  the 
final  syllable  as  the  effect  of  attraction. 

4.  Frotraction  of  a  final  vowel  in  such  a  position  that  it  seems  to  ob- 
struct, rather  than  assist,  the  regular  movement  of  the  verse : 

a.  Protraction  in  the  third  syllable  of  the  pdda^  as  in  frathayd  tUt- 
thane  ivam :  of  verbal  forms,  prathayd  (i.  11. 3),  mrdayd  (i.  13. 2 ;  26. 4), 
itd  (iii.  19. 7),  sunotd  (vi.  2.  3),  juhotd  (xviii.  2.  2) ;  of  particles,  smd  (x. 
4.6). 

b.  Protraction  in  the  fifth  syllable,  or  in  the  fourth  from  the  end : 
only  a  single  case,  ivd  (iv.  4.  7,  third  pdda).* 

A  summary  view  of  the  cases  of  protraction  in  the  8-syllable  pdda 
(including  also  the  very  rare  10-syllable  pdda)  is  as  follows : 


Regalar. 

ludifferaot 

Imfolar. 

BjlUito, 

and.     6th. 

4th.  8th. 

3rd.  nth. 

Yerbal  forms. 

8    40 

2     1 

6    0 

7onD8  of  daclemion, 

26      2 

2     0 

0     1 

Pwtides, 

77      1 

2     1 

1     0 

Sum, 

HI    48 

6     2 

7     1 

Total,  164  8  8 

II.  In  the  pdda  of  eleven  syllables,  with  trochaic  dose ;  usually  form- 
ing regular  trishtubh  verses,  but  not  unfrequently  irregularly  combined, 
especially  wiih  jagaii pddasj  of  twelve  syllables: 

1.  Protraction  at  the  commencement  of  the  pdda,  in  the  second  syl- 
lable :  e.  g.  vidmd  tarn  uUam  yata  dhahkdtha, 

a.  Verbal  forms :  vidmd  (iv.  31. 5.  x.  1. 20.  xiii.  8. 21),  yukshvd  (xviii. 

*  The  edition  reads,  with  a  part  of  the  MSS.,  iva. 
VOL.  VII.  59 
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1.  25)»  vaM  (xviii.  1. 30),  mrdd  (x?iiu  1. 40),  dcyd  (xriii.  1. 62)^  frAotra 
(ziz.  24.  6),  and  prudht  (ii.  5. 4.  xviii.  1. 25). 

h.  Forms  of  declension :  ienA  (iii.  16.  6.  viL  20. 4 ;  79. 1),  y«i»d  (viL 
12. 1.  xviiL  1.  54 ;  4. 44),  and  kthdmA  (xviiL  3.  21). 

c.  Particles :  ev&  (iv.  39. 1, 3,  5, 7.  vi  72. 1 ;  74. 3.  xii.  2. 25),  odM 
(iii.  4. 4.  iv.  32. 7.  v.  22.  2, 2.  vii.  73. 11.  viiL  4. 16.  x.  2. 7.  xii.  3.  2, 9. 
xviiL  1. 16,51 ;  2. 11 ;  3.21 ;  4.48, 70^  yatr^  (iii.  28.  5.  vL  22.  2 ;  120. 
Z.  ix.9.22.  xviii.  1.60),  atr&  (v.  1.  5.  ix.  10. 12.  xii.  2. 26,  27),  ady^ 
(viii.  4. 15.  ix.  10.  9),  gh&  (xviiL  1. 11),  achd,  (vL  39. 2),  and  *m6L  (xiL 
3.  3). 

2.  Protraction  in  the  cadence  fAihepAda,  Here  we  have  two  classes 
of  cases  to  distingoish,  viz.,  those  in  which  the  ei^th  syllable,  or  the 
fourth  from  the  end,  suffers  protraction,  as  in  divath  ffoeha  praii  tishUJi 
fartrdih ;  and  again,  those  in  which  the  tenth  syllable,  or  the  last  but 
one,  is  made  long,  as  in  md  va^  susroe  ccnncuo  drnhatd  tarn. 

a.  Protraction  in  the  eighth  syllable. 

a.  Verbal  forms:  vivepd  (L  12.  3.  xi.  4.  20),  tiahthd  (IL  34.  6.  xviiL  2. 
7),  bhajd  (iiL  4.  2, 4),  avd  (iiL  16.  3),  medayathd  (ivi  21.  6),  bhard  (iv.  32. 
3),  svadayd  (v.  12.  2),  9rjd  (v.  27. 11),  Juhutd  (vi.  32. 1),  ralnhd  (viiL  3. 
19),  nahyd  (x.9. 1),  taratd  (xiL  2. 26, 27),  nudatd  (xiL  2.  30),  jMciUd 
(xiL  3.  27),  bhavaid  (xiu  3.  29),  srjatd  (xiL  3. 46),  oakrmd  (xviiL  1. 61), 
diyd  (xix.  13.  8),  and  avatd  (xix.  13. 11> 

b.  Forms  of  declension ;  asyd  (i.  12.  2),  janimd  (iL  28*  2.  iv.  1.  3. 
xviii.  3.  22),  amrtend  (iiL  12.  8),  kdvyend  (v.  1.  5),  and  tnartyend  (ix.  10. 
8, 16). 

c.  Particles :  cd  (viL  4. 1.  x.  8. 1 2),  adyd  (viL  82. 6),  and  uid  (vii.  97. 1). 
I?.  Protraction  in  the  tenth  syllable.    This  case  is  comparatively  rare, 

and  is  nearly  confined  to  verbal  fornos,  of  which  we  have  mrdaid  (L  20. 
1.  xviii.  3. 16),  bhavd  (iL  6.  3.  iv.  32.  7),  srjd  (v.  2.  3),  hantand  (viL  77. 
2),  and  drnhatd  (xix.  58.  4) :  besides  these,  we  find  only  ihd  (xix.  56. 6). 

3.  In  the  trishtubh  pdda,  as  in  the  anusktubky  we  have  in  a  few  odd 
cases  the  fourth  syllable  lengthened,  as  in  tirakpuHi  cid  (vrnavaui  jaffon-- 
vdn;  they  are  as  follows:  verbal  form,  tiahthatd  (xiL 2. 27);  form  of 
declension,  2>ufi^  (xviiL  1. 1) ;  particle,  ghd  (xviiL  1.  3). 

4.  The  irregular  protrac^ons  are  found  to  take  place  in  the  third,  the 
fifth,  or  the  seventh  syllaUe  of  the  pdda, 

a.  Protraction  in  the  third  syllable,  as  in  urushyd  na  urujmarm  apror 
yuckan:  but  two  cases  occur,  viz.  urushyd  (vi.  4.  3),  and  vyatkayd  (xiiL 
1. 31),  and  in  the  latter  passage  the  metre  is  hopelessly  irregular. 

b.  Protraction  in  the  fifth  syllable,  as  in  mitrap  cid  dhi  9hmd  juhu- 
rdno  devdn :  of  this  class,  we  have  only  cases  of  particles,  viz.  prd  (ii. 
5. 5.  viL  26. 1*),  and  ihmd  (xviii.  1.  33). 

c.  Protraction  in  the  seventh  syllable :  an  example  is  na  yat  pmrd 
cakrmd  had  dha  ndnam.  The  words  of  which  the  final  is  leng&ened' 
in  this  position  are,  with  a  single  exception,  verbal  forms,  viz.  kmutkd 
(iv.  21.6),  bhard  (iv.  22.  6.  viL  73. 9),  MtdA  (iv.  22. 7),  crtd  (vi.*63.2; 
84.3),  9uvd  (viL  14.  3),  nudd  (viL  34. 1),  and  cakrmd,  (xviiL  1.4,33). 
Of  forms  of  declension,  we.  have  janimd  (v.  11.  5). 

*  In  both  these  passages  the  printed  text  reads  prff,  without  any  support  finoiD 
the  manuscripts. 
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The  tabular  sommary  for  the  ll-sy liable  pAda  is  as  follows: 

B«g«Ur.  tadUfereat  Trregalar. 

eyllAble*  Sttd.    8th.    10th.  4A.  aH.  6th.    7A. 

Verballonns,  10    2S    7  1  2     0    10 . 

Fonns  of  dedeosion,  7      8    0  1  0     0      1 

Particles,  86      4    1  JL^  0      8      0 

Sam,  63    86    8  8  2      8    11 


Total,  96  8  16 

in.  In  the  jagatt  pAda,  or  that  of  twelve  syllables, 

1.  Protraction  at  the  beginning  of  the  pdda,  in  the  second  syllable, 
as  in  fUsskd  no  asmin  puntkCita  ydmani.  Here  we  have,  of  verbal  forms, 
pkshd  (xviii.  3.  67) ;  of  forms  of  declension,  purUt  (vi.  49.  3) ;  of  parti- 
cles, evd  (iv.  23.  2.  vi.  97. 1),  adhd  (vii.  63.  3.  xviii.  4,  63),  and  yacU 
(xviii.  1.  21), 

2.  Protraction  in  the  cadence  of  the  pdda,  taking  place,  as  in  the 
trisktubk  pdda,  at  two  different  points,  either  at  the  eighth  syllable  or 
at  the  tenth ;  that  is,  at  the  fifth  or  the  third  from  the  end. 

«.  At  the  eighth  syllable,  as  in  asmdkam  anpant  ud  avd  bhare^kare: 
of  snch  cases,  the  text  affords  us  the  verbal  forms  muncd  (il  35.  3), 
krnutd  (vi.  55.  8),  ruhemd  (vii.  6.  8),  avd  ^vii.  50.  4),  and  iehd  (xviii.  1. 
16) ;  and  the  form  of  declension  dharmd  (vi.  51.  3). 

p.  At  the  tenth  syllable,  as  in  tdh  saptagrdkrd  Hi  ^u^rumA  vayam: 
here  we  have  only  the  verbal  forms  dUcathd  (vi.  22.  2),  dhdrayd  (vii. 
82.  3),  fUfrumd  (viii.  9. 18),  vepat/d  (ix.  2.  25),  and  iidatd  (xi.  1. 12). 

3.  Of  the  protraction  in  the  middle  of  the  verse,  or  at  the  fourth  syl- 
lable, there  is  to  bf  found  but  a  single  case,  yad  ejathd  maruio  rukma- 
vakshasah  (vi.  22.  2). 

4.  Protraction  of  a  final  i^ainst  the  requirements  of  the  metre,  in 
the  seventh  syllable,  or  the  sixth  from  the  end.  Only  one  unquestiona- 
ble case  can  be  found,  vie.  pary  H  shu  pra  dkanvd  vqjasdtaye  (v.  6.  4) ; 
with  which  may  be  classed  grnatd^  at  v.  27.  9,  in  a  verse  of  irregular 
character,  and  perhaps  rather  belonging  under  the  8-syllable  pdda. 

The  cases  of  the  12-«yllable  pdda  may  be  thus  summed  up : 


SyllaMe, 
Verhal  forms. 
Forms  of  dedension, 
Partides, 

Regular. 

2od.     8tb.     10th. 

16        6 

1        1        0 

6        0        0 

IndiiiereDt 
4th. 

1 
0 
0 

fcregmUr. 

7th. 

2 

0 

0 

Sam, 

7        6        6 

1 

2 

Total,  18  1  2 

There  thus  appear  to  be,  in  the  whole  text,  268  eases  of  the  protrac- 
tion of  a  final  vowel  to  help  the  metrical  movement  in  the  opening  or 
the  cadence  of  the  pddoy  and  12  which  favor  the  movement  in  the 
middle  of  the  pddoy  against  26  which  contravene  the  orderly  flow  of 
the  metre.  To  point  out  the  cases  in  which  protraction  does  not  take 
place  at  the  two  important  points  at  which  it  is  thus  shown  usually  to 
occur,  and  to  establish  the  laws,  if  there  be  any,  which  determine  in 
each  instance  the  retention  or  the  change  of  the  short  vowel,  cannot,  oi 
course,  be  attempted  here. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  vowel  which  ib  lengthened  is  ahnost  always 
a :  the  text  furnishes  us,  indeed,  but  three  examples  of  the  protraction 
of  a  final  i  (ii.5.4.  xviii.  1.21,  25),  and  two  of  that  of  u  (vi.49.8. 
xviii.  1. 1) — except  the  particle  u,  as  taught  in  rule  4  of  this  chi^ter. 

^^    ^  II  \0  11 

17.  Before  the  suffix  mant  a  vowel  is  or  is  not  lengthened. 

The  term  matu  is  treated  by  the  commentary  as  covering  both  the 
suffix  mant  and  its  equivalent  vant :  in  fact,  he  cites  instances  only  for 
the  latter,  as  follows :  fdU  'pvAvaii  (iii.  12. 2),  apv&vaiir  gomatlK  (iiL  16. 

2,  and  afvdvaitm  pra  tara  (xviii.  2. 81) ;  and  farther,  as  examples  of 
e  short  vowel  before  the  suffix,  viravatth  tadam  (iii.  16.  7),  and  ffhrta- 
vati  payasvaty  ue  ehrayasva  (iii.  12. 2). 

The  complete  list  of  words  in  our  present  Atharvan  text  which  ex- 
hibit in  sanhitd  a  prolongation  of  the  final  vowel  of  a  theme  before  the 
possessive  sufSx  vant  is  as  follows :  afvdvant  (e.  g.  iii.  12.  2),  varan&vant 
(iv.  1. 1),  maddvant  (e.  g.  iv.  7.  4),  samdvant  (iv.  18. 1),  priydvant  (iv. 
18. 4),  uttardvant  (e.  g.  iv.  22.  5),  virydvant  (e.  g.  iv.  37.  6),  vrsknydvant 
(y.  25.  8),  bkanpurdvant  (vii.  71. 1),  afitdvant  (ix.  6.  38),  rocandvamt 
ixiii.  3. 10),  ishtdvant  (xviii.  3.  20),  kladivant  (vii.  90. 3^  and  vUhiivmt 
(ix.  3.  8).  In  all  these  words,  the  padortext  restores  tne  final  vowel  of 
the  theme  to  its  short  form,  and  (by  iv.  17)  separates  the  theme  and  the 
suffix  by  avaffraha*  For  the  suffix  mant  we  have  but  a  single  word, 
tvUhimant  (e.  g.  iv.  19.  2  :  p.  tvishi-mant)  :  and  so  also  for  the  suffix  vaa 
— viz.  satydvan  (p.  satya-van:  iv.  29. 1,  2) — respecting  which  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  included  under  the  technicsl 
designation  matu.  There  are  a  few  words  in  which  the  long  vowel 
before  the  possessive  suffix  is  properly  regarded  as  rightfully  belongiog 
to  the  theme,  and  so  is  left  unshortened  in  the  /Mufo-text:  such  sie 
dakskindvanty  fttikdvant,  klddikdvant,  ulkushimantf  und  Jyotishimant, 

Of  the  words  mentioned  above,  only  two— viz.  agvavant  (vi.68.8. 
xviii.  3.  61)  and  viryavant  (viii.  5.  1.  xviii.  4.  38) — ever  show  in  BonkUd 
forms  having  the  vowel  short  The  former  of  them  is  specially  noted 
in  the  Y&j.  Fr.  (iii.  97)  as  doing  so  in  a  single  instance. 


^^rat  ^  M*m{1  II  \z  II 


18.  As  also  before  a  suffix  beginning  with  y,  in  a  desideratiye 
form. 

In  this  rule,  the  anuvrtti  of  hahulam  is  duly  indicated,  by  the  rtaet- 
tion  of  ca.  As  examples  of  desiderative  forms  exhibiting  the  length- 
ened vowel  before  y,  the  commentator  cites  adhvartyatdm  (L  4. 1 :  p. 
adhvari-yatdm),  vrshdyamdnah  (ii.  5.  7 :  p.  vrsha-yamdnah),  and  patri- 

*  Oar  pada  MS.  does,  indeed,  read  roeanavant  (xiu.  8. 10^,  wHhoot  ■epsntioB: 
tot  this  it,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  a  mere  error  of  the  scribe. 
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yaiim  abhi  (iii.  1.3:  p.  pairu-yaiinCi :  as  examples  of  the  short  vowel, 
he  gives  ardtiy&t  (iv.  36. 1 :  p.  ardtt-ydt)^  janiyanti  (xiv.  2.  72 :  ^.jani- 
-yanlijy  putriyanti  (xiv.  2.  72  :  p.  putri-yanti),  and  mrgayuh  (z.  1.  26  : 
p.  mrga-yuh) — adding  to  the  last  word  prahkrtdni  ca^  which  I  take  to  be, 
not  a  part  of  this  or  of  any  other  citation,  but  ^with  amendment  to 
prabkriini  ea)  a  simple  expression  for  *  et  cetera ;  although  the  com- 
mentator does  not  anywhere  else,  I  believe,  give  us  such  an  intimation 
that  more  examples  might  be  had  for  the  seeking.  The  only  ones  of 
this  class  which  our  text  farther  presents  are  sukshetriyd  and  sugdiuyd 
(both  at  iv.  33.  2  :  p.  tu-ksketriyd :  m-ydtuyd),  besides  amitrayu,  in  the 
twentieth  book  (xx.  127. 13).  Of  cases  of  the  long  vowel,  we  have  also 
aghdyant  (e.  ff.  x.  4.  10 :  p.  agha-yant\  and  aghdyu  (e.  g.  i.  20.  2  :  p. 
agha-yu :  in  <ju>hyaghdydnii  [v.  6.  9  ana  vii.  70.  3*1  the  pwla-l^jX  leaves 
the  vowel  long,  writing  abki-aghdydnti),  vcuHiyd  (iv.  33.  2 :  p.  vctsu-yd)^ 
papathiyant  (e.  g.  v.  14.  5  :  p.  capathi-yant),  jantyant  (vi.  82.  3  :  p.  jar 
ftt-yant),  amitrdyant  (vii.  84. 2  :  p.  amitra-yant:  the  Rik,  in  the  corres- 
ponding passage  [x.  180.  3],  has  the  short  vowel),  kavtyamdna  (ix.  9. 
18:  p.  kavi-yamdna),  and  nipriydyate  (xii.  4. 11  etc.:  p.  ni-priyayate) : 
tatvandyant  (v.  20. 1)  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  class,  but  it  is  written 
by  the  pada  with  the  long  vowel,  satvandryan.  From  the  themes  amitra 
and  ^ant,  it  will  be  noticed,  come  desiderative  or  denominative  forms  of 
either  class,  or  with  both  iJie  short  and  long  vowel. 

19.  As  also  the  final  vowel  of  an  instrumental  case. 

In  the  form  of  this  rule  there  is  nothing  which  continues  the  impli- 
cation of  bahulamy  but  such  an  implication  is,  of  course,  unavoidably 
necessary,  and  is  made  by  the  commentator.  As  instance  of  the  long 
vowel,  he  cites  yend  sahatram  vahxui  yend  ^gne  sarvavedamm  (ix.  5. 17) ; 
as  instance  of  the  short  vowel,  kena  protriyam  dpnoti  (x.  2.  20).  All 
the  cases  occurring  under  this  rule  have  been  detailed  above,  in  the  note 
to  rale  16  :  excepting  tend  and  yend,  which  are  tolerably  frequent  (tend 
occurs  24  times,  and  yend  8  times),  we  have,  of  instrumentals  with 
lengthened  finals,  only  a  few  sporadic  instances,  viz.  sahasyend,  hhadrend^ 
amrtend,  kdvyetid,  and  martyend^  each  in  a  single  passage.  Of  other 
forms  of  declension  which  undergo  a  like  prolongation,  the  text  affords 
ns  two  genitives,  asyd  and  harinasyd  ;  and,  as  accusative  singular,  puru 
is  twice  lengthened  into  purd.  Besides  these,  we  find  only  such  forms 
as  janimd  for  janimdni^  in  which  the  long  vowel  may  be  more  properly 
T^arded  as  thematic  and  not  metrical.  This  latter  class  of  cases,  how- 
ever,  has  been  reckoned  in  with  the  rest  under  rule  16,  because  it  is  so 
treated  by  the  /wtJo-text,  which  writes  the  final  vowel  shortf  In  a 
single  instance  (brahma :  v.  2. 8)  the  9anhitd  preserves  the  short  vowel. 

*  Amended  in  the  published  text  to  ahhyaghdydti, 

f  Excepting  in  two  cases,  vis.  varimd  (iv.  25.  2),  and  ndmd  (ix.  9. 8).  I  do  not 
at  all  understand  the  reason  of  these  exceptions,  and  they  may  possibly  be  mis- 
readingB  of  oar  f^oda  MSS.;  the  poda-text  reads  ridma  at  v.  1. 8,  and  in  the  Rik 
I  (1 164. 8)  corresponding  with  is.  9. 8,  both  pada  and  tanhitd  give  ndma. 
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20.  When  r  is  dropped,  the  final  vowel  is  lengthened. 

The  other  treatises  (R.  Pr.  iv.  9,  n  20,  ccxlviii ;  V.  Pr.  \y.  84 ;  T.  Pr. 
viii.  17),  with  better  reason,  give  this  rule  in  connection  with  that  fOT 
the  omission  of  the  final  r,  which  takes  place  (by  ii.  10)  only  before  a 
following  initial  r.  The  commentator  repeats  once  more  the  same  series 
of  quotations  which  he  has  given  already  twice  before,  under  i.  28  and 
ii.  10,  only  excepting  the  first,  faradahpuHUi  r&yah  (ii.  13. 8)  :  he  then, 
as  if  in  surprise  at  his  own  audacity,  asks  himself  why  he  has  omitted 
this ;  and  makes  reply  that,  although  it  offers  an  instance  of  the  loss  of 
a  final  r,  it  shows  no  protraction  of  the  vowel,  which  was  long  already.^ 

21.  Of  ndraka  etc.,  the  first  vowel  is  lengthened. 

The  commentator  cites  only  three  cases  under  this  rule,  viz.  ndrakam 
(xii.  4.  86  :  p.  narakam),  s&danam  (e.  g.  ii.  12.  7  :  p.  S€ulanam)y  and  dtata 
tndra  (viii.  4.  8 :  p.  aaatah).  The  first  word  occurs  only  once  in  the 
Atharvan;  the  second  is  found  several  times,  but  sadana^  with  short 
antepenult,  still  oftener ;  for  dsat  we  have  also  two  other  passages  in 
the  same  hymn  with  the  one  quoted  (viii.  4. 12, 13).  Besides  these, 
the  word  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  belonging  to  the  same  class,  is 
puruahay  which  usually*  becomes  pHtrwha  at  the  end  of  a  pdda  (as 
noted  by  the  Y&j.  Pr.,"iii.  118),  or  where  its  first  syllable  has  that  place 
at  which  a  long  vowel  is  especially  needed  in  the  cadence  of  the  pdda. 
Moreover,  the  text  offers  us  sittfamdn  (iv.  27. 1 :  p.  su-yamdnf),  and  «^- 
yavaaa  (e.  g.  iv.  21.  V :  p.  su-yavdsa^  with  its  compound  sdyavoi&d  (vii. 
73. 11 :  p.  suyavaaa-at).  Causative  forms,  such  as  ydvaya  (p.  yavaya), 
which  the  treatise  perhaps  meant  to  include  in  this  rule,  have  been 
spoken  of  above,  under  rule  15. 

22.  Of  diddyat  etc.,  the  second  vowel. 

The  commentator's  examples  are  diddyat  (iii.  8.  8  :  p.  didayat),  ushdw 
viravatth  (iii.  16.  7 :  p.  ushasah),  and  ushdsdnakid  (e.  g.  v.  12.  6:  p. 
ushasdnaktd).  The  latter  compound  occurs  several  times  in  our  text : 
from  the  theme  ushas  we  have  also  once  (xiii.  2. 46)  the  accusative 
ushdsam  (p.  tuhasam).  The  only  other  word  of  like  character  which  I 
have  noted  in  the  Atharvan  \^  prathdya  (vii.  88.  3:'p.  p-a^Aaya).  A 
part  of  the  compounds  exhibiting  protraction  in  the  final  syllable  of  the 
first  member,  and  of  which  a  detailed  list  has  been  given  above,  under 

*  kim  ariham  idam  noddrddhate :  puritei  rdyah :  yady  avi  rcUopo  diryha  evditak 
The  reading  is  very  corrupt,  but  the  thing  aimed  at  is,  I  believe,  dear. 

*  In  the  Atharvan  only  usually,  and  not  universally :  ezceptiona  are  v.  80. 1 
viii.  7. 2.  zi.  8. 82.  zii.  4. 13.  six.  6. 1,  and  one  or  two  others. 

f  The  edition  reads,  with  I.  and  H.,  tuyamdn. 
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rule  12,  might  be  regarded  as  falling  under  this  rule;  but  as  a  part  of 
them  also  would  not,  since  it  is  their  third  syllable  that  is  prolonged, 
and  not  their  second,  I  preferred  to  give  them  all  together  in  that  place. 


HNWI«^l«(lHI*Jrl(g<[^W  II  ^'^  11 


2S.  Of  the  compounds  sdirdadfia  etc.,  the  first  vowel  of  the 
second  member. 

The  instances  cited  by  the  commentator  are  sdtrdsAkasya  (v.  13.  6 : 
p.  sAtrA'^ahasi/a)^  amitrasdhah  (e.  g.  i.  20.  4 :  p.  amitra'8ahah)f  and  vt- 
sh&Kihih  (e.  g.  i.  29.  6  :  p.  vi-scisahih) ;  all  of  them  from  the  root  sah. 
The  text  furnishes  another  derivative  from  the  same  root  belonging 
under  this  rule,  viz.  obhimAtiahdkah  (iv.  32.  4 :  p.  abhimdti'Sahah) :  the 
only  other  case  which  I  have  found  is  nydyanam  (vi.  77. 2 :  p.  ni-ayanam). 
The  word  ukthafdtah,  which  the  /Wa-texts  of  the  Rik  and  White 
Tajus  write  uktha-fasah,  and  which  therefore  receives  attention  from 
their  PrAti^&khyas  (R.  Pr.  ix.  19;  V.  Pr.  iii.  122),  is  read  in  our  pada 
(xviiL  3.  21)  uktha-fdiah. 

24.  Of  rto,  the  final  vowel,  before  vrdh,  vari,  and  vdn, 

Tlie  instances  cited  by  the  commentator  are  rtdvrdhah  (e.  g.  xi.  6. 19 : 
p.  rtarvrdhah\  rtdvart  yajfliye  (vi.  62. 1 :  p.  rta-vari)^  and  rtdvdnam 
vdifvdnaram  (vi.  36. 1 :  p.  fta-vdnam)  :  the  same  words  occur  elsewhere, 
in  a  few  passages  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify ;  they  always  show 
a  long  vowel  in  sanhitd  and  a  short  in  pada^  while  the  other  numerous 
compounds  of  rta  have  everywhere  the  short  vowel  only. 

25.  Also  that  of  adha^  excepting  when  followed  by  tyam  and 
dhth. 

The  commentator's  illustrative  citations  for  adhd^  with  lengthened 
finals  are  adkd  yaihd  nah  (xviii.  3. 21),  and  adhdpitfnr  upa  drava  (xviii. 
2.  23) :  he  also  quotes  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  rule,  as  follows : 
adha  tyam  drapsam  (xviii.  1.  21),  and  adka  dkir  ajdyata  (xviii.  ].  21). 
There  is,  however,  yet  another  case  in  the  text  in  which  the  final  vowel 
is  left  short,  and  which  has  been  overlooked  both  by  treatise  and  com- 
mentator: it  is  adhasydma  (xviii.  3. 17).  All  the  passages  in  which 
adhd  occurs  have  been  given  above,  in  the  note  to  rule  16.  Except  in 
the  single  case  in  which  it  is  followed  by  dhih^  the  word  always  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  a  pdda.  The  conomentator  adds  from  his  metrical 
authority  a  verse  containing  a  virtual  repetition  of  the  rule :  adhe  Ui 
vyafkjcene  dirgho  varjayiivd  tyadhiparam:  svardddv  api^  wrvatra  vyaH' 
jane  kr€uva  eva  tu;  ''adha  is  long  before  a  consonant,  excepting  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  followed  by  tyam  and  dhth ;  but  before  a  consonant 
preceded  by  a  vowel  (?)  it  is  everywhere  only  short' 

1  f  — MS.  waddrdvayya. 
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Very  little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  manner  in  which  our  treatise, 
in  this  section,  deals  with  the  intricate  and  nnmerous  phenomena  of  the 
irregular  prolon^tion  of  vowels  in  the  Atharvan  text ;  its  statements 
are  greatly  wanting  in  accuracy,  in  completeness,  and  in  systematic  con- 
struction and  arrangement  ^e  form  of  its  general  rules,  which  em- 
brace a  ffreat  number  of  cases,  is  objectionable  from  indefiniteness :  the 
cases  which  are  made  the  subject  of  its  special  precepts  are  chosen 
arbitrarily  and  with  little  judgment,  and  in  part  are  such  as  required  no 
notice ;  while,  on  the  otner  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  one  or  two 
classes  of  cases  arc  provided  for  at  all :  and  finally,  in  several  instances 
it  abdicates  altogether  the  office  of  a  Pr^ti^&khya,  and,  instead  of  de- 
termining the  usage  of  its  school  as  to  the  points  upon  which  it  touches, 
leaves  them  as  unsettled  as  it  found  them. 

As  elsewhere  in  the  signature  of  the  separate  sections  of  this  chapter, 
no  statement  is  made  respecting  the  number  of  rules  which  the  section 
contains :  the  manuscript  says  simply  trtiyoBya  prathamah  pAdaK 

26.  At  the  end  of  a  word,  a  consonant  is  pronounced  doable. 

The  subject  of  the  duplicated  pronunciation  of  consonants,  or  of  the 
varnakrama^  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  in 
the  whole  phonetical  science  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  also  the  one,  to  my 
apprehension,  which  exhibits  most  strikingly  their  characteristic  ten- 
dency to  arbitrary  and  artificial  theorizing;  I  have  not  succeeded  io 
discovering  the  foundation  of  fiict  upon  which  their  superstructure  of 
rules  is  based,  or  explaining  to  myself  what  actual  phonetic  phenomena, 
liable  to  occur  in  a  natural  or  even  a  strained,  mode  of  utterance,  they 
supposed  themselves  to  have  noted,  and  endeavored  thus  to  reduce  to 
systematic  form.  The  varnakrama^  however,  forms  a  not  inconspicuous 
part  of  the  phonetic  system  of  all  the  Pr&ti^&khyas,  and  is  even  presented 
by  P&nini  ^iii.  4. 46-52),  although  the  latter  mercifully  allows  us  our 
option  as  to  whether  we  will  or  will  not  observe  its  rules.  To  preseot 
and  compare  in  fiill  detail  the  systems  of  the  other  authorities  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  our  own  treatise  would  take  a  great  deal  of  room, 
and,  moreover,  could  be  done  at  best  but  imperfectly,  since  our  mann- 
script,  as  will  be  shown  below,  exhibits  a  lacuna  of  some  extent  and 
importance  in  the  midst  of  its  treatment  of  the  subject  I  shall  accord- 
indy  only  refer  under  each  of  our  own  rules  to  those  precepts  of  the 
other  treatises  which  are  most  nearly  related  to  it 

If  the  first  rule  of  the  second  chapter  is  still  to  be  strictly  applied, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  makers  of  the  Pr&ti94khya  recognized  the 
duplicated  methods  of  pronunciation  as  of  force  only  in  the  tankUA- 
pdtha,  and  not  in  the  utterance  of  the  disjoined  text,  or  the  padapdtka. 
This  interpretation  is  somewhat  supported  by  the  fact  that  both  the  Rik 
Pr.  (vi.  3,  r.  14,  cccxc)  and  P&nini  (viii.  4.  51)  attribute  to  Q&kala  or 
9&kalya,  the  teacher  to  whom  the  invention  of  the  padapAtha  is  gene- 
rally ascribed,  a  denial  of  all  duplicated  utterance. 

As  regards  our  first  rule,  it  is  directly  in  contravention  with  the  doc- 
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trina  of  the  other  treatises  (R.  Pr.  vL  2,  r.  1^  ccclixxiv ;  V.  Pr.  iv.  114 ; 
T.  Pr.  xir.  15),  which  nnaoimoasly  teach  that  a  consonant  is  not  dnpli- 
cated  tn  jMttM.  The  commentator's  instances  are  affain  godhuk^  virdt^ 
t^rshatj  irUhtup^  the  same  words  which  we  have  had  adduced  so  many 
times  before  (see  i. 3  etc):  they  are  accordingly  to  be  pronounced 
godhukkt  virAtt,  dr^hatt,  trUktupp;  but  the  manuscript  omita,  as  in 
ahnost  all  the  examples  given  under  the  following  rules,  to  write  the 
duplicated  letter  double. 


3T!FIT  s^^lMfc|T:   ?sf^  li  \^  \\ 


27.  As  are  also  n,  n,  and  n  before  a  vowel,  when  final  and 
preceded  by  a  short  vowel. 

This  is  a  rule  familiar  to  all  students  of  Sanskrit,  as  being  obligatory 
in  the  euphony  of  the  later  classical  dialect,  and  not  in  the  older  Ian* 
ffuaee  of  the  Vedas  alone.  It  is  equivalently  stated  by  all  the  treatises 
(R.  Pr.  vi.  4,  r.  15,  cccxci ;  V.  Pr.  iv.  104 ;  T.  Pr.  ix.  18, 19),  except  that 
the  others  omit  the  needless  mention,  along  with  the  other  two  nasals, 
of  n,  which  never  occurs  as  a  final.  P&nini*s  pratydhdra  (viii.  3.  82) 
includes  all  the  three.  P&nini  and  the  T^itt  Pr.  very  properly  treat 
this  doubling  of  a  final  nasal  as  something  apart  from  and  unconnected 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  varnnkrama^  by  teaching  it  in  a  different 
part  of  their  texts  from  that  which  deals  with  the  latter  subject ;  and 
in  the  Rik  Pr.,  also,  the  rule  rather  follows  next  after,  than  is  introduced 
among,  those  which  prescribe  the  other  duplications. 

The  commentator  cites,  as  examples  of  a  final  nasal  doubled,  praiyann 
rnoti  (not  in  AY.),  pratyanh  ud  eshi  (xiii.  2.  20),  udyann  ddityah  (ii. 
32. 1),  and  sugann  dste  (no  such  case  in  AY.:  the  instance  is  also  given 
by  P&nini's  scholiasts).  To  illustrate  the  necessity  of  the  restrictions 
"when  preceded  by  a  short  vowel"  and  ^before  a  vowel,"  £e  cites  ar- 
ifdn  Akdttyd  cara  (iii.  2.  8),  and  udanjdtah  (v.  4.  8).  Finally,  he  quoted 
from  h»  metrical  authority  a  verse  which  restates  the  rule,  with  exam- 
ples :.fi<mand«  tu  paddnid  ye  hraevapfirvdh  evarodaydh:  teshdm  dvir^ 
hhdvam  ichanU  praiyann  udyann  9uyann  iti. 


H*nill(<  ?sr^u:^T:ii 


28.  Also  the  first  consonant  of  a  group,  after  a  vowel. 

In  all  the  other  treatises  (R.  Pr.  vi.  1,  r.  1,  ccclxxviii;  V.  Pr.  iv.  97 ; 
T.  Pr.  xiv.  1),  this  is  put  at  the  head  of  the  subject  of  the  varnakrama^ 
as  the  fundamental  and  most  important  rule. 

The  commentator  gives  as  instances  the  two  indifferent  words  aynih 
(e.  g.  i.  7. 4)  and  vrkshah  (e.  g.  iv.  7. 5),  which  are  to  be  pronounced 
affgmh  and  vrkkahak.  Then  follows  a  lacuna  in  the  manuscnpt,  of  some 
extent  and  importance,  since  it  certainly  includes  one  or  more  rules. 
After  the  two  quoted  examples,  namely,  follows  viearyaniyah  eaethdne 
CO,  of  which  the  two  last  words  constitute  a  rule  which  the  commentary 
goes  on  to  expound  in  full,  while  the  first,  visarjaniyah,  is  the  final  repe- 
tition of  the  rule  next  preceding :  and  in  both  of  them  there  is  anuvriU 

vox-  VII.  60 
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of  fia»  ^not;'  that  is  to  say,  the  text  has  passed  from  giviDg  rdesfor 
the  occoirence  of  the  duplication,  to  giving  those  for  its  non-occnrrence. 
As  we  have  found  several  times  before,  where  there  were  lesser  lacuna^ 
that  the  copyist  had  skipped  carelessly  from  a  word  to  a  like  word  far- 
ther on,  so  we  may  suppose  the  same  to  have  taken  place  here :  agnih 
and  vrkihah  were  very  probably  quoted  again  as  examples  under  the  mle 
vvtarjaniyah^  and,  the  copyist's  eye  &lling  upon  them,  he  overleaped  all 
that  intervened.  It  may  be,  however,  that  this  conjecture  is  erroDCons^ 
and  that  the  lacuna  is  of  greater  extent  than  would  £airly  admit  of  such 
an  explanation.  How  many  rules  it  includes,  there  are  no  means  of 
determining :  of  this  chapter  we  appear  to  have  remaining  ninety-six 
rules,  while  its  signature  states  a  hundred  and  five  to  be  the  number 
contained  in  it :  but,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  not  hitherto  found  reli- 
able the  numbers  given  in  the  signatures  to  the  chapters ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  still  another  lacuna^  of  undetermined  extent,  in  the 
fourth  section  (see  under  rule  80) ;  and  yet  once  more,  we  cannot  be 
absolutely  certain  that  the  commentator  does  not,  in  one  or  two  cases, 
state  and  expound  two  or  more  rules  together,  as  once  or  twice  in  the 
first  chapter  (rules  12-13,  14-16).  The  treatment  of  the  general  sub- 
ject by  the  other  Prd^ti^^khyas  varies  so  much,  as  regards  fullness  of 
detail  as  well  as  the  doctrines  held  on  minor  points,  that  I  do  not  ven- 
ture to  attempt  to  fill  up,  by  their  guidance,  the  gap  which  the  careless- 
ness of  our  copyist  has  left,  and  I  continue  without  break  the  enamera- 
tion  of  the  rules  which  still  remain  to  us. 

W]    [olHsfHlq"?  II  ^^  II 

29.  VUarjarAya  is  not  doubled. 

The  other  treatises  also  exempt  vUarjaniya  from  duplication:  see 
Rik  Pr.  vi.  1  (r.  1,  ccclxxviii),  Yky  Pr.  iv.  112,  and  Tfcitt  Pr.  xiv.  16. 

As  already  explained,  in  the  preceding  note,  it  is  probable  that  the 
commentator  gave  again,  in  order  to  show  that  visatjantya  is  not  doubled 
when  final  (by  iii.  26),  like  any  other  consonant,  the  instances  a^ih  and 
vrkshah. 


m^  ^11^0  II 


80.  Nor  a  consonant  which  is  followed  by  another  of  the  same 
class. 

The  Rik  Pr.  makes  no  such  exception  as  this :  the  other  two  treatnes, 
however,  do  so,  and  each  divides  the  precept  into  two,  the  one  (V.  Pr. 
iv.  108 ;  T.  Pr.  xiv.  28)  prohibiting  the  doubling  of  a  consonant  when 
followed  by  the  same  consonant,  the  other  (V.  Pr.  iv.  113 ;  T.  Pr.  xiv. 
28,  last  half),  when  followed  by  a  mute  of  the  same  series ;  the  Y&j. 
Pr.  farther  specifying  that  the  following  mute  must  not  be  a  nasal. 

The  commentator  cites  as  instances  a  number  of  words,  evidently 
without  any  particular  reference  to  the  Atharvan  text,  although  two  or 
three  of  them  happen  to  occur  there:  they  are  indrah  (e.g.  L  9, 1), 
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candrah  (e.  g.  ii.  15.  3),  mandrah  (xviii.  1.  30),  uihtrahj  hroshtrah  (kroihr 
tre^  xi.  2.  2),  bhrdshtruMy  neshtram,  and  rdshtram  (e.  g.  iii.  4. 1).  Seve- 
ral of  them  are  found  aJso  in  the  scholia  to  PAntni,  as  illustrations  of 
his  rale  (viii.  4. 60)  that,  according  to  ^^kat&yana,  no  duplication  takes 
place  in  a  group  of  more  than  two  consonants.  The  instances  are 
wanting  in  yaricty,  as  illnstrating  ^r  text,  since  they  all  present  groups 
of  three  consonants,  while  we  must  suppose  our  rule  to  apply  no  less  to 
groups  of  two,  and  to  forbid  duplication  in  such  words  as  ontoA,  oiti^ 
athlay  etc. 

81.  Nor  r  and  A — but  the  ooQBonant  following  those  two  let- 
ters is  doubled. 

Tlie  commentator's  examples  are  those  which  have  been  already  given, 
and  in  part  twice,  under  i.  58  and  1. 100,  and  they  need  not,  therefore, 
be  repeated  here. 

The  Rik  Pr.  (vi.  2,  r.  4,  ccclxxxi)  subjects  only  r  to  this  rule,  leaving 
A  to  meet  the  same  treatment  with  the  other  spirants ;  the  T&itt.  Pr. 
(xiv.  4)  does  the  same ;  the  precept  of  the  V&j.  Pr.  (iv.  98)  is  to  the  same 
effect  with  ours,  and  so  is  also  tnat  of  P&nini  ^viii.  4.  46),  except  that 
the  latter  here,  as  elsewhere,  merely  allows,  and  does  not  require,  the 
duplication. 

32.  Not,  however,  f,  sh^  and  s,  before  a  vowel. 

This  is  an  exception,  of  course,  to  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding 
rale,  since  the  sibilants  would  not,  by  any  other  precept,  be  subject  to 
duplication  before  a  vowel.  The  illustrations  given  in  the  commentary 
are  none  of  them  from  the  Atharvan,  although  a  part  of  them  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  nholia  to  the  corresponding  nile  of  P&nini  (viii.  4« 
49) ;  they  are  kanhati^  ddarpah^  akshatarpah,  and  tatar$ha^  puroddpam. 
As  coanteivexample,  to  show  that  the  sibilant  is  exempt  from  duplica- 
tion only  before  a  vowel,  we  have  given  us  vdnKthyodakena  yajeta^ 
which  is  also  no  citation  ih>m  the  Atharvan  text 

The  Rik  Pr.  (vi  2,  r.  10,  ccclxxxvii)  exempts  from  duplication  any 
spirant,  when  followed  either  by  a  vowel  or  by  another  spirant  The 
T&itt  Pr.  (xiv.  16)  and  P&nini  /viii.  4. 49)  precisely  agree  with  our 
treatise.    The  V&j.  Pr.  fails  to  make  any  corresponding  exception. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Atharva-Veda,  so  far  as  feiown  to  me,  do 
not,  save  in  very  infrequent  and  entirely  sporadic  cases,  follow  any  of 
the  roles  of  the  varnakrama  proper  (rule  27,  as  already  remarked,  is 
really  of  another  character),  excepting  the  one  which  directs  dupli- 
cation after  a  r;  and  even  in  this  case,  their  practice  is  as  irreguUr  as 
that  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  later  literature.  See  Weber,  pp.  246- 
248,  for  interesting  statements  respecting  the  usages  of  die  codices  of 
the  y&jasaneyi-SaimitlL 

■  t  ^MS.  ^o^arpofn. 
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83.  Thej>ra^Aya  vowels  remain  unchanged. 

As  was  already  remarked  above,  nnder  i.  78,  the  designation  of  eei^ 
tain  vowels  as  pragrhya^  made  in  the  first  chapter  (mies  78-81),  is 
not  enongh  to  exempt  them  from  the  operation  of  the  rales  for  the 
combination  in  McoMtA  of  final  and  initial  vowels :  it  is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  add  here  that  the  vowels  so  designated  maintain  under  all  cir* 
camstances  their  own  proper  form.  The  method  of  the  Rik  Pr.  and 
VW.  Pr.  is  the  same :  see  R.  Pr.  ii.  27  (r.  60, 51,  civ,  civi) ;  V.  Pr.  iv.  84. 

The  commentator's  examples  are  Icena  pdnhnt  dbhrte:  pArshni  iH 
(x.  2. 1),  indravAy^  ubhdu:  indravdyHt  iti  (iii.  20. 6),  and  ubhAv  indrdp- 
nt  d  bharatdm :  indrdgni  iti  (v.  7.  6).  The  text  offers  a  single  case  in 
which  a  final  pragrhya  vowel  is  comoined  with  a  following  initial :  it  is 
nrpati  'va  Tviii.  4.  6).  The  same  passage  is  fonnd  in  the  Rig-Veda  (vii. 
104. 6),  exnibiting  the  same  anomalous  sandhi,  and  such  exceptional 
cases  are  duly  noted  by  the  Rik  Pr.  (ii.  27,  r.  «54,  ciix),  as  is  one  of  the 
same  character  by  the  Y&j.  Pr.  (iv.  86).  That  no  reference  is  made  to 
the  passage  in  our  treatise  is  possibly  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
the  true  Atharvan  reading  is  nrpatt  tva,  as  is  actually  given  by  £.  and  I. 

34.  Also  end  ehdh  etc. 

The  passage  cited  in  the  rule  as  heading  the  gana  is  found  at  xii.  8. 
83,  where  both  sanhiid  and  pada  read  end*  ehd'h  pdri  etc.,  the  estab- 
lishers  of  the  pada-text  evidently  regarding  end  as  the  instrumental  of 
the  pronominal  root  a.  To  me,  however,  it  seems  more  plausible  to 
take  the  word  as  accusative  plural  feminine  of  the  pronoun  etia,  which 
is  usually  enclitic,  but  in  one  or  two  instances  (see  the  Bdhtlingk-Roth 
lexicon,  sub  verbo)  is  accented,  when  standing  at  the  head  of  a  pdda. 
The  form  then  would  be  end%  and  the  sand  hi  perfectly  regular,  and  its 
treatment  as  an  irregularity  would  be  due  only  to  a  misapprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  author  of  the  pada.  The  other  cases  cited  by  the  com- 
mentator, as  composing  the  rest  of  the  gana^  are  yatkd  man  nd  ^pagd 
a«ai^  (i.  84.  5.  ii.  30. 1.  vi.  8.  1-8),  and  prthivt  uta  dyduh  (xviii.  1.5). 
The  latter  is  found  also  in  the  Rig  Veda  (x.  10.  5),  and  is  noticed  by  its 
Pr&tiQ&khya  (ii.  39).  The  other  is  a  somewhat  intricate  case.  As  re* 
gards,  first,  the  accent  of  the  word— all  analogy  requires  that,  as  con- 
taining a  root  for  its  final  member,  it  should  be  accented  upon  the  last 
syllable,  apagdK  Thus,  indeed,  the  padaM\i  actually  reads  where  the 
passage  first  and  last  occurs ;  but  at  ii.  80. 1  it  gives  dpa-gdy  and  with 
this  accentuation  agree  all  the  sanhitd  manuscripts  in  every  instance,  lO 
that  this  reading  has  been  received  into  the  printed  text  Second,  as 
regards  the  form — there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  any  reason  why  we 
should  not  regard  apagd  as  the  theme  of  the  word,  and  not  opogo^  And 
BO  consider  the  form  as  found  in  the  text  to  be  apagdSy  and  the  seaM 
to  be  entirely  regular.    It  is  true  that  most  of  the  Atharvan  compounds 
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into  which  the  root  gam  or  gd  eotere  as  final  member  exhibit  it  in  the 
shortened  form  ga  (as  durgd^  sug&j  ivargA),  but  we  have  once  purtfgd 
(v,  12. 11),  and  in  like  derivatives  from  other  similar  roots,  as  jan  and 
pd^  the  short  and  long  forms  exchange  with  one  another  quite  irregu- 
larly (e.  g.  prathamajd'hj  iv.  35. 1,  and  prathamajdh^  iv.  4.  5).  I  should 
be  inclined  to  accuse  the  pada-iext  of  a  similar  misapprehension  in  this 
passage  with  that  exhibited  in  the  other.  There  are  one  or  two  other 
cases  m  the  Atharvan  text  which  belong  more  or  less  clearly  under  this 
rule.  In  iv.  16. 1,  all  the  sanhitd  MSS.,  without  exception,  read  adhi- 
•htkdtd  antUcAd  iva  (p.  adhi-tikdid)  :  the  edition  treats  this  as  a  blunder, 
and  amends  to  adhuhthdtd  ^ntikdd  tva,  but  it  might  be  possible  to  re- 
gard the  passage  as  offering  a  case  of  anomalous  sandhi.  The  theory 
of  an  error  in  this  case,  in  which  all  the  sanhitd  MSS.  chance  to  coin- 
cide, is  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  quite  similar  passage  roeand' : 
atyd^  at  vi.  81. 2,  where  P.,  M.,  and  I.  read  roeand'  atyd  in  sanhitd^  while 
W.,  E^  and  H.  give  roeand'  ^syd,  with  the  Rik,  S&man,  and  White  Yajur 
Vedas.  At  v.  20.  8,  where  the  sanhitd  manuscripts  read  r{ipd*  asmin^ 
the  pada  has  rApd'h :  asmin.  Unless  authority  for  rHipd  as  a  feminine 
noun  can  be  found  elsewhere,  it  will  probably  seem  easier  to  regard 
ritpd  as  a  briefer  form  of  rHipdni,  and  the  aandhi  as  an  anomalous  one. 
A  like  case  is  vii.  07.  4,  sddand  dkarma^  where  Bp.  is  amended  by  a 
second  hand  from  sddand  to  sddandh.  An  evident  instance  of  pretty 
gross  blundering  is  to  be  seen  at  xviii.  4.  58,  where,  instead  of  pratdrtto 
Uhdsdm,  as  the  sense  and  metre  require,  and  as  is  read  by  the  Rik  and 
S&ma  Vedas  (RY.  ix.  86. 19 ;  SY.  l  559),  all  our  aanhitd  manuscripts 
present  pratdriid  ushdsdm^  which  the  pada  also  supports  by  giving 
pra-tdritdk, 

85.  Where  y  or  v  has  been  dropped,  the  preceding  vowel  re- 
mains unchanged. 

That  is  to  say,  wherever,  by  the  loss  of  a  final  y  or  v  according  to 
the  phonetic  rules  of  the  second  chapter  ^ii.  21),  a  hiatus  takes  place, 
and  two  vowels  are  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  one  another,  they 
are  not  combined,  but  the  hiatus  remains.  Two  vowels  can  be  thus 
brought  together,  according  to  the  rules  of  our  treatise,  only  by  the  loss 
of  y  and  v,  a  final  visarjaniya  being  converted  into  y,  by  the  theory 
here  taught,  before  its  final  disappearance.  The  same  prohibition 
against  applying  the  rules  of  combination  twice  over  to  the  same  case 
IS  given  by  the  other  treatises  (R.  Pr.  ii.  2,  r.  5,  cix ;  V.  Pr.  iii.  3),  in 
the  form  of  a  general  precept,  governing  and  restricting  the  application 
of  its  special  rules. 

As  instances,  the  commentator  cites  again  the  whole  series  of  passages 
given  under  ii.  21,  and  which  I  refrain  from  repeating  here. 

Although  this  is  a  rule  of  universal  application  as  regards  the  mode 
of  writing  the  text,  the  metre  shows  that  it  was  not  always  observed  by 
the  authors  of  the  hymns :  see,  for  example,  ix.  4. 10,  23,  where  we 
have  to  read  hrdhtnanebhya  nhabham  dattvd  and  asmin  go$htko  ^pa 
pnrfUa  noA,  instead  of  irdhmaiuhkya  x^hahham  and  goMha  upaj  Such 
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cases  are  not  infrequent  In  a  single  instance,  too  (x.  1.15),  our  wnhitA 
MSS.  make  the  double  combination,  reading  ayam  pantkAh  kriye^U 
tvA  nayAmah^  instead  of  Jhrtya  iti  (p.  krtye :  iti)  \*  but  the  edited  text 
has  restored  the  latter  reading. 

86.  Also  an  u  forming  a  word,  wharf  it  is  preceded  by  a  voweL 

That  is  to  saj,  of  course,  the  particle  u — whenever,  by  the  operation 
of  the  euphonic  rules,  a  hiatus  is  produced  before  it  There  are  found 
but  three  such  cases  in  the  Atbarva-Veda ;  two  of  them  are  cited  by 
the.  commentator,  as  follows :  m  u  eva  mahA^amaJ^  (xiii.  4.  5),  and  ta  u 
afmAnam  cayoii  {x\\u  4.  41) ;  the  third  is  ayam  vA  u  agnih  (xv.  10.  7). 

The  corresponaing  rules  of  the  other  treatises  are  Rik  Pr.  ii.  28  (r. 
65,  clx),  VAj.  Pr.  iv.  87,  and  TAitt  Pr.  ix.  16, 17  :  the  Rik  Pr.  also  leaves 
the  u  unchanged  afler  a  y  arising  from  conversion  of  an  original  t,  one 
such  case  occurring  in  its  text  (/>ra/j^  ti  ocfar^i,  vii.  81. 1),  while  the 
T&itt  Pr.  inserts  a  transition  v  between  the  u  and  the  following  vowel 

!7^    ?hft  H^^ll 

87.  Also  n  and  m,  when  the  results  of  euphonic  processes. 

The  commentator  fabricates  his  examples,  instead  of  deriving  them 
from  the  Atharvan  text:  they  are  nadim  tarati  and  irisktum  nayatL 
The  former  is  intended  to  show  that  a  n  which  is  the  result  of  the  as- 
similation of  a  final  m,  by  ii.  31,  before  an  initial  /,  is  not  liable  to  a 
farther  insertion  of  a  sibilant  before  the  t,  by  ii.  26 ;  the  latter,  that  a  m 
which  grows  out  of  the  assimilation  of  a  final  labial  to  a  following  initial 
dental  nasal,  by  ii.  5,  is  not  then,  by  il  31,  convertible  into  n  by  a  sec- 
ond assimilation. 

This  rule  is  of  the  same  character  with  the  last  but  one,  and  is  re- 
placed, or  rendered  unnecessary,  in  the  other  treatises,  by  the  general 
precepts  there  referred  to. 

88.  An  d  forming  an  entire  word  is  first  combined  with  the 
preceding  vowel. 

An  instance  will  best  explain  the  meaning  of  this  rule.  In  the  pas- 
sage which  the  jMu/a-text  writes  dhiyA :  A :  ihi,  if  A  is  first  combined  with 
the  following  word,  it  will  form  e  ^hi,  and  the  combination  of  this  with 
the  preceding  word  will  give  dhiyAi  ^hi:  but  if  the  combination  of  A 
with  dhiyA  be  first  made,  producing  dhiyA,  the  addition  of  ihi  will  ^ve, 
as  final  result,  dhiye  ^'  'Ai.  The  latter  is  the  true  method  of  ma&ng 
the  two  successive  sandhiSy  as  we  are  taught  by  this  rule,  and  by  coi^ 
responding  rules  in  the  other  treatises  (R.  Pr.  ii.  2,  r.  7,  cxi ;  T.  Pr.  v.  3) ; 

*  F.  only  baa,  by  a  oopyiat'a  enor,  kft^di  Ui  in  both  its  copies  of  the  tenth  book. 
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which,  however,  express  themselves  ia  a  more  general  manner,  declaring 
that  all  iondhii  must  be  made  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 

The  commentator  is  this  time  conscientious  enough  to  cite  all  the 
passages  illnstrating  the  rule  which  the  text  contains :  thev  are  dkiye  ** 
^JU  {iL  5.  4),  jtuluuvB  "  Wm  (ii.  6,  4),  stanayitnune  '*  'hi  (iv.  16. 11), 
kuiJUke  "  'At  (v.  4.  1),  udakene  "  'hi  (vL  68.  1),  and  avapafyaU  "  *to 
(zriii.  4. 87). 

89.  Before  a  vowel,  an  alterant  vowel  becomes  a  semivowel. 

Instead  of  citing  actual  examples  from  the  text,  the  commentator 
prefers  to  fabricate  his  illustrations,  which  are  dadhy  atra^  madhv  a/ra, 
mdlrarthamy  pitrartham :  a  part  of  them  are  identical  with  those  given 
in  the  scholia  to  the  corresponding  rule  of  P&nini  (vi.  1.  77). 

The  other  treatises  have  corresponding  rules :  that  of  the  Yky  Pr.  (iv. 
45)  being  precisely  like  our  own ;  that  of  the  Rik  Pr.  (ii.  8,  r.  21, 22,  cxzv, 
cxxvi)  being  more  elaborately  stated;  and  that  of  the  T&itt  Pr.  (x.  15) 
restricting  the  conversion  into  a  semivowel  to  t,  i,  and  u — a  restriction 
which  might  with  the  same  propriety  have  been  made  by  all,  since  final 
6  is  always  pragrhyoy  and  final  r  nowhere  in  the  Yedas,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  comes  to  stand  before  an  initial  vowel. 

40.  The  diphthongs,  in  the  same  situation,  become  respect- 
ively ay,  av,  dy  and  dv. 

And  then  farther,  by  ii.  21, 22,  the  final  semivowels  are  dropped,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  dv,  so  that  of  e  and  o  is  loft  before  an  initial  only  a  ; 
of  di,  only  d — which  vowels  are  then  exempt,  by  iii.  35,  from  farther 
combination  with  their  successors.  The  absorption  of  initial  a  by  final 
€  and  a,  and  its  retention  without  change  after  them  in  some  cases,  is 
taught  by  rules  53  and  54,  below. 

The  commentator's  illustrations  are  again  of  his  own  devising,  for  the 
most  part ;  they  are  agna  dsAm^  vdya  dsdm,  agna  Ottaye,  vdya  iktaye  (iv. 
25.  6),  aBmd  ua  dhara^  a$dv  ddiiyah  (xv.  10.  7),  pvayariam^  cdyahahy  la- 
toiiam,  Idyakah^  pavanam,  pdvaJkah  (e.  ^.  vi.  47. 1).  The  last  six  are 
examples  of  applications  of  the  rule  which  the  Pr&ti^&khya  does  not 
contemplate.  A  few  of  the  instances  are  identical  with  those  given 
under  the  corresponding  rules  of  PAnini  (viiL  3. 18, 19.  vi.  1.  78). 

The  Rik  Pr.  (ii.  9, 10, 11,  r.  25,  28,  31,  cxxix,  cxxxii,  cxxxv)  converts 
di  and  du  directly  into  d,  and  e  and  o  directly  into  a,  adding  that  after 
the  a  and  d  which  come  from  o  and  du  a  v  is  inserted  except  before  a 
kbial  vowel.  The  Yk}.  Pr.  (iv.  46)  and  T&itt.  Pr.  (ix.  11-15)  precisely 
agree  with  our  treatise. 

41.  In  tbe  following  rules  is  taught  the  fusion  of  a  preceding 
and  a  following  vowel  into  a  single  sound. 
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This  is  a  general  heading  or  adkikdra  for  that  which  is  to  foDow,  or 
a  mle  governing  the  interpretation  of  the  remaining  rolea  in  the  seefckm. 
The  technical  langnaee  oi  the  Pr&ti^&khyas  has  no  recogniied  method 
of  indicating  the  fusion  of  two  sounds  into  one,  and  the  form  of  the 
following  rules  is  ambiguous,  since  rule  44,  for  instance,  litertlly  means, 
according  to  the  usual  phraseology  of  the  treatise,  that  a  before  i  becomes 
«,  and  not  a  with  i.  Hence  the  necessity  of  this  special  mle  of  inters 
pretation :  it  has  its  correspondents  in  the  V&j.  Pr.  (iv.  49),  and  the 
T&itt  Pr.  (x.  1) ;  while  the  Rik  Pr.  (ii.  6  etc)  attains  the  desired  end 
by  a  fuller  or  less  technical  mode  of  statement 


«HHW(W   Hsmf  ^:  iidt^ii 


42.  A  simple  vowel,  with  one  of  like  quality,  becomes  long. 

The  commentator's  illustrations  are  again  of  his  own  making :  they 
are  danddgram,  dadktndrahy  fnadhH^knam,  hotfpyahj  and  piifpyah.  For 
the  last  case,  indeed,  the  combination  of  two  r\  no  Yedic  example 
could  be  found. 

The  corresponding  rules  of  the  other  treatises  are  Rik  Pr.  IL  6  (r.  15, 
cxix),  V&j.  Pr.  iv.  60,  Tliitt.  Pr.  x.  2. 

48.  In  siTTianto,  the  resulting  vowel  is  short 

A  most  blundering  and  superfluous  rule!  The  Atharva-Veda con- 
tains no  such  theme  as  stmanta.  In  the  passage  which  the  commenta- 
tor cites  in  illustration  of  the  rule — yiz.  jinato  vajra  tvam  stmantam  (vi. 
134.  3) — ^the  theme  is  evidently  iimant,  from  which  we  find  also  a  plu- 
ral  accusative,  Hmatah,  at  iv.  1. 1 ;  it  is  a  parallel  form  with,  and  equiv* 
alent  to,  iimauy  of  which  the  text  affords  us  an  accusative  singular, 
HmAnaMy  at  ix.  8. 13.  The  rule  evidently  assumes  stmanta  as  the 
theme,  and  regards  it  as  composed  of  stman  and  anta.  Our  pada-ttitf 
as  might  be  expected,  makes  no  attempt  to  analyze  the  word.  The 
commentator,  after  his  illustrative  citation,  adds  to  the  mle  a  restriction 
of  his  own,  quite  in  the  style  of  a  vArtUka  to  PAnini,  as  follows :  stmath 
te  kepaveahte  Hi  vaktavyam :  yo  hi  iimno  antah  Hmdntah  ioh  ;  *  it  should 
have  been  said,  *Mn  simantay  when  it  means  the  parting  of  the  hair;** 
for  the  extremity  {ania)  of  a  boundary  (Hman)  is  tliTidnta.'  Since^ 
however,  tim&nta  does  not  occur  in  the  Atharvan,  the  limitation  is  just 
as  impertinent  as  the  original  rule:  more  so,  it  could  not  well  be. 
Compare  vdrttika  3  to  P&n.  vi.  1.  94. 


44.  A  and  d,  with  i  and  t,  become  e. 


The  commentator^s  illustrations,  as  given  by  our  manuscript,  are 
ravadgamAlendrah,  which,  however,  a  comparison  of  the  examples  under 
the  next  rule  and  under  the  corresponding  rule  of  Pi^uni  (vi.  1. 87) 
shows  to  require  amendment  to  khatvendrah^  mAlendrah. 
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The  corresponding  rnles  of  the  other  treatises  are  Rik  Pr.  ii.  0  (r.  16, 
cxx),  VAj.  Pr.  iv.  62,  and  TAitt  Pr.  x.  4. 
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46.  With  u  and  ^,  they  become  o. 

The  commentator,  as  so  generally  in  this  portion  of  his  work,  makes 
his  own  illustrations^  viz.  hhatvodakaniy  mdlodakam :  compare  under 
P4n.vi.  1.87. 

See  the  identical  rules  in  the  other  treatises :  Rik  Pr.  ii.  7  (r.  17, 
cxxi),  V&j,  Pr.  iv.  62,  and  TAitt  Pr.  x.  6. 

There  is  a  single  instance  in  the  text,  in  which  this  rule  is  not  ob- 
Bcrved,  and  a  +  ^  are  not  combined  into  o,  but  into  du:  it  is  the  word 
prAudhah  (xv.  1 6. 4  :  p.  prorddhahy  B.,  indeed,  reads  joroJAo,  but  doubt- 
less only  by  an  error  of  the  copyist  We  must  suppose,  either  that  the 
authors  and  commentator  overlooked  this  word,  or  that  its  pada  as  well 
as  $anhttd  reading  in  their  text  would  be  prdudhahj  or  that  the  pas- 
aa^  containing  it  was  not  in  their  Atharva- Veda — of  which  suppositions, 
I  uiould  regard  the  first  as  the  most  plausible,  and  the  last  as  the  least 
likely. 

46.  With  r  and  f,  they  become  ar. 

The  commentator's  examples  are  tasya  nhabhasyd  ^ngdni  (ix.4. 11), 
yojnariah  (viii.  10. 4:  i^.  yajfla-rtah),  kdmartah  (not  in  AV.),  and  ndi 
^ndn  mtwtih  (iv.  84.  3 :  the  pada-iext  always  writes  the  word  avartih, 
without  separation). 

The  TkitL  Pr.  (x.  8)  makes  the  tandhi  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
treatise:  the  Rik  Pr.  (ii.  11,  r.  32,  cxxxvi)  and  VHj.  Pr.  (iv.  48),  how- 
ever, treat  it  very  differently,  merely  prescribing  that  both  a  and  d  be- 
come a  before  r ,  without  requiring  the  conversion  of  the  latter  into  r. 
The  usage  of  the  sanhitd  manuscripts  of  the  Atharva-Veda  is  in  con- 
formity with  neither  rule ;  they  follow  a  method  of  their  own,  in  which 
is  to  be  recognized  the  influence  of  a  doctrine  agreeing  with  or  resem- 
bling that  of  our  Pr&ti9&khya  respecting  the  $varabhaktiy  or  fragment 
of  vowel  sound,  assumed  to  be  thrust  in  between  r  and  a  following  con- 
soDaut  (see  i.  101, 102).  Where  the  phonetical  theoir  requires  the 
insertion  of  the  longer  svarabhakti,  or  where  a  sibilant  follows,  there  the 
manuscripts  usually  and  regularly  give  the  vowel  r  instead  of  r,  reading 
iva  nkcJfhah  (iii.  6.  4),  svasa  rshindm  (vi.  133.  4),  etc ;  before  any  other 
consonant,  or  where  our  treatise  and  the  Rik  Pr.  interpose  the  shorter 
9varabhakti  after  the  r,  and  the  other  Pr&ti^&khyas  require  no  insertion 
at  all  (see  the  note  to  i.  101, 102),  there  our  manuscripts  regularly  make 
the  combination  according  to  the  rule  now  under  discussion,  writing 
rtoiya  rtena  (vi.  114. 1),  iva  rbkuh  (x.  1.  8),  sa  redm  (x.  8. 10),  etc. 
These  rules  arc  not,  however,  altogether  without  exceptions :  there  are  a 
number  of  passages  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  manuscripts  read  the 
semivowel  r  instead  of  the  vowel  r  before  a  ih  (viz.  iv.  4.  8.  ix.  8. 14, 
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16,16.  X.  7.14a;  10.10.  xi.1.1,8;  3.88.  xii.l.e.  xiii.  1.  65.  xv.2.4, 
first  time),  and  even  a  few  (viz.  x.  7. 14c.  xi.  6. 11.  xv.  2.  4  (6m);  14.4, 
xix.  9. 13)  in  which  thej  all  agree  in  so  doing;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  in  the  very  great  majority  of  cases  the  r  is  changed  to  r  hefore  any 
other  consonant  (it  is  found  so  changed,  in  the  Atharvan  text,  before  i^ 
9>  c,  y,  cA,  <,  (?,  n,  ahy  and  ffl^),  there  are  a  very  few  instances  (viii.  10, 4. 
xviii.  2. 81 ;  3.  24)  in  which  one  or  more  roanascripts  leave  it  unaltered, 
and  even  two  (x,  1.  12 ;  6.  80,  before  g  and  U)  where  they  unanimously 
read  f  .*  As  regards  the  orthography  of  the  »andki  in  the  published 
text,  accordingly,  three  conrses  were  open  to  the  editors :  first,  to  follow 
the  rule  of  the  Pr&ti^&khya,  and  to  convert  the  initial  vowel  every- 
where into  the  semivowel ;  second,  to  carry  out  consistently  the  general 
principle  derivable  from  the  practice  of  the  manuscripts,  writing  always 
r  before  a  sibilant,  and  r  before  any  other  consonant ;  and  third,  to  be 
governed  everywhere  by  the  authority  of  the  manuscripts  where  they 
were  unanimous,  and,  where  they  disagreed,  to  give  due  weight  to  the 
principle  just  referred  to,  in  choosing  between  their  discordant  readings. 
Unfortunatelv  the  edition  has  adopted  none  of  these  courses,  but,  while 
adhering  with  tolerable  closeness  to  the  manuscript  readings  through 
the  early  part  of  the  text,  gives  everywhere  only  f  from  the  beginninir 
of  the  eighth  book  onward,  thus  introducing  the  rule  of  the  Rik  and 
White  Yajur  Vedas,  and  following  neither  the  Pr&ti^&khya  nor  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Atharvan.  The  details*  given  above,  however,  will 
show  what  are  the  readings  of  the  mannscripts  in  any  given  passage. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  manuscript  of  our  commentary,  Kke 
those  of  the  Atharvan  text,  writes  r  in  the  first  instance  cited  {tatffa 
^skabkcLsya),  and  r  in  all  the  rest. 

There  is  a  single  passage  of  the  text  requiring  special  notice,  as  ex- 
hibiting in  the  sanhitd  manuscripts  an  entirely  irregular  sandhi  of  final 
A  with  initial  r:  it  is  at  xviii.  2.  31,  where  the  d  of  sufevd  is  left  un- 
shortened  before  rkthAkamj  B.  writing  supevd  rkshAkam,  and  all  the 
others  aupevd  rkthdham.  Probably  the  reading  is  corrupt,  or  the  words 
wrongly  analyzed  by  the  ^xK^a-text:  perhaps  we  have  to  correct  and 
divide  supevd :  drkshikdm. 


3qifen%  ^iiSoii 


47.  Also  in  uparshanti  etc. 

The  words  and  forms  contemplated  by  this  nile  are  exceptions  to  the 
one  next  following,  according  to  which  we  should  have  up&rahanti  etc. 
The  commentator  cites  in  illustration  the  passages  yd  hrdayam  upar- 
shanti  (ix.  8. 14),  ydh  pdrpve  uparshanti  (ix.  8.  15),  and  yds  tirafdr 
uparshanti  (ix.  8. 16);  and  these  are  the  only  cases  of  the  kind  pre- 

*  The  Ungual  sibiliuit,  «A,  is  the  only  spirant  before  which  a  tandhi  of  final  a  or 
d  with  initial  r  is  made  in  the  Atharvan  text:  the  text  does,  indeed, contain  a  single 
passage  in  which  such  a  combination  should  properly  take  place  before  f — y'lz,  h^ 
matva  rpa  iva  rohiiam  (iv.  4. 7) — ^but  the  tradition  has  most  palpably  and  groealy  mis- 
understood and  blundered  over  the  phrase,  and  the  pada  writes  it  krdma:  svdrfak" 
'iva :  rohitam,  instead  of  krdmatva :  ffoh-iva :  rohUatn, 
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vented  by  the  text,  so  that  the  '^etc'^  at  the  end  of  the  rale  is  quite 
saperfluoas  as  regards  the  Atharvan.  In  the  passages  cited,  the  pcda 
reads  upa-fshanii^  and  the  sankitA  manuscripts,  as  already  noticed  in 
the  last  note,  vary  between  uparakanti  and  uparahanUj  W.  even  giving, 
in  the  second  and  third  cases,  uparUhantu 

48.  The  a  or  d  of  a  preposition,  with  the  initial  r  or  f  of  a 
root,  becomes  dr. 

The  commentator's  illustrations  are  of  his  own  fobricatioii,  and  in 
part  are  to  be  found  under  the  corresponding  rule  of  PAnini  (vi.  1.  91): 
they  are  up&rahdU^  prdr$hdti,  upArchaii,  prdrckoUij  updrdhnot%  and 
prdrdhnoU,  The  only  case  arising  under  the  rule  in  the  Atharva-Veda 
is  d  rchahi,  at  ii.  12. 5.  Our  treatise  might,  then,  like  the  Yk),  Pr.  (iv. 
57),  have  restricted  the  operation  of  the  rule  to  the  preposition  d.  The 
T&itt.  Pr,  (sL  9)  states  the  principle  tn  the  same  general  form  in  which 
it  is  here  given. 

49.  As  does  also  that  of  the  augment. 

This  rule,  of  course,  in  a  treatise  whose  subject  is  the  sandhyapadydu 
gtmdu  of  words  (i.  1),  is  out  of  place  and  superfluous.  It  has  no  cor- 
respondent in  any  of  the  other  treatises,  and  its  chief  interest  and  value 
to  us  lies  in  its  presenting  a  term  for  'auflrment* — bhUtakaranay  *  maker 
of  past  meaning' — which  is  elsewhere  unknown,  at  least  in  the  Prfttig^- 
khya  literature. 

The  commentator  cites,  in  illustration  of  the  rule,  sa  drdhnot  (iv.  39. 
1  etc) ;  and  also,  as  counter-example,  showing  that  it  applies  only  to 
the  augment)  kaiamd  aa  rcdm  (x.  8, 10). 


^^j^^n^rrf^^:  \\\o\\ 


50.  With  e  and  di,  a  and  d  become  di. 

Again  the  commentator  gives  us  only  fabricated  illustrations,  which, 
^ith  the  help  of  the  scholia  to  the  corresponding  rale  of  P&nini  (vi.  1. 
88),  are  readable  as  follows :  khatvdirakd^  mdldirakdy  kkatvdiiikdyanah, 
mdldilikdyanah.  ^ 

The  corresponding  rules  in  the  other  treatises  are  Rik  Pr.  ii,  1  (r.  18, 
cxxii),  V&j.  Pr.  iv.  65,  TkitU  Pr.  x.  6. 

61.  With  o  and  du,  they  become  du. 

The  commentator  this  time  presents  us  two  actual  citations  from  the 

1  khadinHragdh :  mdldiragdk:  khadvebkikdjfomdfuuah :  mdlditikdyamdnak. 
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texti  Til.  hrakm&^idiKnampaeaH  (xi.  1. 1 :  p.  htaknm  odmnam\  and  fa#yd« 
'i^onoiya  (xi3.  1);  bat  then  adds  a  fiditioas  case,  hrakmAmpagawok^ 
which  oocnn  also  in  P&mnrs  Mckoiia  (to  role  tL  1.  88). 

Hie  corresponding  roles  in  the  other  treatises  are  Kik  Pr.  iL  7  (r.  19, 
cxidii),  V&j.  Pr.  ir.  65,  and  T4itt  Pr.  x.  7. 


5RK%?Tr%  qr^^??HM^t^ii 


52.  In  qakahfetihi  etc,  the  result  has  the  same  form  with  the 
latter  oonstituent 

The  commentator  cites  under  this  role  the  following  cases :  fokalyei^ 
yadi  vd  Ujanitram  (L  25.  2 :  p.  pdbr/ya-edki),  €manUvd  upeiama  (iii.  14. 
3 :  p.  upa-itana^^  arvAct  gAur  vpe  ^shaiu  (vi.  67.  8),  and  vpeMkaniam 
udumbalam  (viii.  6.  17:  p.  tfjMi-«tAaiilasii).  Of  these  cases,  the  fint 
wonld  equally  admit  of  being  regarded  as  a  case  of  regular  Mtndki,  and 
analyzed  as  fakali-tihi:  the  second  is  analoffous  wiUi  the  oombiosr 
tions  to  which  rule  38  of  this  chapter  relates,  the  preposition  d  being  in 
9anhit&  combined  with  upa^  and  then  the  resulting  up&  with  ilana.  Of 
this  kind,  the  text  presents  one  additional  instance,  in  vpeyimd  (x.  1. 
10 :  p.  upa-eyimd;  it  is  made  up  of  vpa-A-iyimd) :  it  is  the  only  pas- 
sage falling  under  the  rule  which  the  commentator  does  not  give. 

Similar  cases  are  noted  by  the  Rik  Pr.  at  iL  86, 37,  by  the  Vftj.  Pr. 
at  iv.  53,  54,  and  by  the  T&itt  Pr.  at  x.  14. 

63.  After  a  word  ending  in  «  or  o,  an  initial  a  becomes  one 
with  the  preceding  vowel. 

The  commentator  cites  a  few  instances  of  this  exceedingly  common 
Mtmdhi  (the  occurrence  of  which  will  be  more  particulariy  treated  of 
under  the  next  rule),  as  follows :  te  *vadan  (▼.  17. 1 :  the  instance,  how- 
ever, may  perhaps  be  given  as  one  &bricated,  and  not  as  a  citation  from 
the  Atharvan  text;  it  is  found  in  the  Bcholia  to  P&n.  vi.  1. 115),  le  'kra- 
van  (as  is  read  both  here  and  under  iiL  55 ;  perhaps  we  are  to  amend 
to  te  *krnvan,  but  that  also  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Atharvan),  so  'browit 
(xv.  3.  2),  tfo  ^9ya  dakshinah  kftrnah  (xv.  18.  3),  and  so  'rajyata  (xv.  8. 1). 

The  physical  explanation  of  this  combination  is  exceedingly  difficult 
The  Rik  Pr.  (il  12, 13,  r.  33,  34,  cxxxvii,  cxxxviii)  and  VAj.  Pr.  (iv.  58), 
as  well  as  P&nini  (vi.  1. 109),  treat  it  in  the  same  manner  as  our  treatise, 
as  a  union  of  a  with  the  preceding  diphthong,  or  its  absorption  by  the 
latter.  The  T&itt  Pr.  alone  (xL  1)  teaches  an  actual  loss  or  omission  of 
the  a. 

64.  Sometimes  the  a  remains  onabsorbed. 

The  commentator  quotes  from  the  text,  in  illustration,  the  passage 
ye  agnayah  (iiL  21.1),  and  adds  eahasraroam  ide  aira^  which  is  not  found 
in  the  Atharvan  text. 
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With  this  Tult  and  the  preceding  onr  treatise  makes  short  shrift  of  a 
aubfect  which  occupies  long  passages  of  the  other  Pr&ti94khyas  (K  Pr. 
ii.  13-26;  V.  Pr.  iv.  M-«2;  T.  Pr.  xi.  1-xii.  8),  and  has  cost  their  au- 
thors a  vast  deal  of  !abor.  The  saving  is  made,  however,  at  the  expense 
of  its  reputation  and  value  as  an  authority  for  Uie  readings  of  its  text, 
etnce  it  does  not  determine  the  sanhitd  form  of  one  of  the  many  hund* 
red  passages  in  which  initial  a  comes  in  contact  with  final  e  or  o.  There 
is  not  in  the  whole  work  another  so  discreditable  confession  of  unwil- 
fingness  or  inability  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  an  intricate  subject 

In  endeavoring  to  make  some  systematic  exhibition  of  the  usage  of 
the  Atharvan  text  with  reference  to  this  wndki^  I  have  been  able,  after 
more  than  one  trial,  to  devise  no  better  scheme  of  presentation  than 
one  founded  upon  a  comparison  of  the  actual  written  usage  of  the  text 
with  the  requirements  of  the  metre.  If  there  is  any  rule  or  system  of 
rules,  of  a  more  formal  character,  underlying  and  determining  the  very 
various  phenomena — which  I  cannot  but  seriously  doubt — I  nave  been 
unable  to  discover  any  trace  of  it.  The  tabular  conspectus,  then,  is  as 
follows — the  lines  distinguishing  the  cases  in  which  the  metre  appears 
to  require  the  retention  of  the  a  unabsorbed,  as  a  separate  syllable, 
from  those  in  which  its  absorption  is  demanded,  in  order  to  make  the 
verse  of  proper  length ;  and  the  columns  showing  how  often  the  a  is  by 
the  manuscripts  omitted  and  retained  respectively : 


Inwrittootojct: 

•mittad.                  retaioML 

Total. 

L  Where  metre  requires  omiMion,               262                    41 

298 

IL  Where  metre  requires  retention : 

a,  at  beginning  of  odtfo,        198                   89 

b,  elsewhere  in  pdda,           102                 965 

800                  1004 

1804 

Total  in  metrical  part  of  text,                 662                 1046 

1697 

m.  In  mimetrieal  paasagee,                       192                    28 

220 

Tbtal  in  whole  text,                                  744                 1078 

1817 

Upon  examining  this  table,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  first  place,  that  in 
the  unmetrical  portions  of  the  Atharvan  text  the  greatly  prevailing 
method  of  making  the  aandki  is  that  which  is  followed  in  the  Sanskrit 
literature  proper,  viz.  by  omission  of  the  a ;  the  proportion  of  omissions 
to  retentions  is  tiiat  of  7  to  1.  In  the  metrical  portions,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  more  common  custom  is  to  retain  the  a,  the  retentions  being 
to  the  omissions  nearly  as  2.  to  1.  When  we  come  to  inquire  farther 
what  was  the  usage  of  the  makers  of  the  hymns,  we  find  that  the  pro- 
portion in  fisivor  of  the  retention  of  the  a  as  a  separate  syllable  is  con* 
siderably  greater,  or  almost  as  4^  to  1.  There  is,  then,  considerable 
discordance  between  the  written  and  spoken  usage  in  the  metrical  part ; 
and  yet  this  discordance  appears  in  great  measure  at  a  single  point,  or 
where  the  final  e  or  o  of  ^p&da  precedes  the  initial  a  of  another /)dcfa. 
In  this  situation — ^where,  if  ever,  we  should  expect  the  traditional  and 
written  reading  to  correspond  with  the  original  spoken  form  of  the 
Terse — ^the  recorded  text  usually  leaves  out  the  a,  and  mars  as  ranch  as 
it  can  the  metrical  form  of  the  verse :  the  j^roportion  of  omissions  to 
retentions  is  here  as  5.  to  1 ;  and  in  the  Rig- Veda,  so  fiir  as  I  have 
observed,  it  is  still  larger :  there  can  be  but  very  few  instances  in  the 
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earlier  portions,  at  least,  of  that  text,  where  the  custom  of  omission  of 
a  at  the  beginning  of  a  pdda  is  not  followed.  Making  exception  of 
this  special  case,  it  may  be  said  that  the  usage  of  the  written  text  fol- 
lows in  the  main  the  requirements  of  the  metre— although  with  not 
infrequent  exceptions,  which  in  the  case  of  the  required  omissions  make 
somewhat  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  whole  number,  and  in  the  cases  of 
reouired  retention,  considerably  less  than  one-ninth. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  doubtful  cases,  where  the  metre  is 
irregular  and  obscure,  or  where  it  might  be  restored  either  with  the 
omission  or  the  retention  of  the  a  as  a  separate  syllable :  but,  rather 
than  form  of  them  a  separate  class,  I  have  determined  and  ranked  each 
case  according  to  ray  best  judgment ;  and  the  general  relations  and  bear- 
ings of  the  scheme  are  not,  I  am  sure,  perverted  by  any  errors  I  may 
have  committed. 

Here,  at  the  end  of  the  second  section  of  the  chapter,  the  manuscript 
says  again  simply  irttyasya  dvitiydh  pddah. 

The  proper  subject  of  the  next  section  is  the  calling  forth  or  modifi- 
cation, m  connection  with  the  combinations  of  the  phrase,  of  the  accents 
already  laid  down  and  defined  in  the  first  chapter  (i.  14-17).  With 
this,  however,  is  also  connected  a  distinction  and  nomenclature  of  the 
different  kinds  of  svarila  or  circumflex  accent  which  the  theory  of  the 
school  recognizes :  and  the  latter  subject  is  even  allowed  in  part  to  take 
precedence  of  and  overlie  the  former,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
their  joint  presentation  confused  and  imperfect,  as  will  be  pointed  out 
in  detail  below.  By  way  of  introduction  to  the  section,  and  before 
stating  and  explaining  its  first  rule,  the  commentator  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing four  verses  :*  shad  eva  svaritajdtdni  Idkshandh  pratijdnate :  pAr- 
vam  pkrvam  drdhaiaram  mradiyo  yad  yad  uitaram : — abhinihitah  prd* 
flishto  jdtyah  kshdiprap  ca  id  ubkdu :  idirouyaiijanapddavrUdv  etai 
Mvaritamandalam : — sarvattkshno  'bhinihiiaa  iatah  prdplUkta  ucyate: 
tato  mrduiardtt  $vdrdu  jdtyah  kskdiprap  ca  tdv  ubkdu : — tato  mrduta- 
rah  wdras  tdirovyafljana  ucyaU :  pddavrtto  mrdutara  iii  svdrabaldbor 
lam;  Hhose  skilled  in  distinctions  recognize  six  kinds  of  circumflex 
accent,  and  no  more.  Of  these,  each  preceding  one  is  harder,  each  suc- 
ceeding one  is  softer :  viz.,  the  abhinihita,  the  prdplinhta^  and  the  jdtya 
and  kshdipra^  these  two;  farther,  the  tdirovyafijana  and  pddavrtla: 
this  is  the  series  of  circumflex  accents.  The  abhinihita  is  entirely  sharp ; 
next  Is  ranked  the  prdplishta ;  the  next  pair,  of  softer  character,  are  the 
jdtya  and  kshdipra^  these  two ;  the  tdirovyafljana  is  called  softer  than 
these;  the  pddavrtta  is  still  softer:  thus  arc  laid  down  the  relative 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  circumflex  accents.'  We  have  here  evi- 
dently the  schemes  of  two  different  authorities,  which  accord  quite 
closely  with  one  another;  the  only  difference  being  IJiat  the  former 
seems  to  rank  as  equal  the  two  accents  last  mentioned.  Indeed,  the 
commentator  goes  on  to  add,  in  accordance  with  this»  apara  dha :  tdirth 
vyafijanapddavrttdu  tulyavrttt  iti;  ^another  says,  ^Uhe  tdirwyanjoMH 

*  The  last  two  of  these  venes  are  also  cited  in  Uvata's  ooramenuiy  to  the  Y^. 
Pr.:  see  Weber,  p.  ISflL 
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tLud  pddavfTtta  are  of  like  quality.**'    Other  authorities,  however,  con- 

Sract  the  scide  somewhat  differently :  thus  the  Y&j.  Pr.  (i.  125)  makes 
e  order  mn  as  follows :  abhinihita,  kthdipra  (with  which  the  com- 
mentator declares  theJAtya  to  agree  in  rank),  praflishta,  t&irovyafijnna^ 
iAirovirdma  (see  below,  under  rule  62),  and  pAdavrita  ;  while  the  T&itt 
Pr.  (xx.  9-12)  declares  the  effort  of  enunciation  (prayatna)  of  the  Jcshdx- 
pra  and  jdtycL,  together  with  the  abkinihita^  to  be  harder,  that  of  the 
praplishta  and  prAlikata  (see  under  rule  62)  to  be  softer,  and  that  of 
the  tAirovyaftjana  and  pAdavrita  to  be  yet  less  (alpatara).  The  Rik 
Pr.,  like  our  own  treatise,  takes  no  notice  of  these  alleged  differences 
of  utterance  among  the  different  kinds  of  circumflex.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, without  good  reason  that  our  commentator  ^ves  himself  the 
trouble  to  state  them,  since  their  recognition  can  hardly  have  been 
without  its  important  influence  upon  the  division  of  the  svariia  into  its 
numerous  forms.  The  three  arrangements  quoted  above  agree,  it  will 
be  noticed,  in  ranking  the  forms  of  the  independent  svariia  above  those 
of  the  enclitic,  but  are  discordant  as  regards  the  relative  position  of  the 
members  of  each  class;  and  this  may  serve  to  us  as  a  significant  indi- 
cation that  the  differences  of  secondary  rank  are  of  but  trifling  conse- 
!|nence.  Precisely  what  is  meant  by  ^' sharp*'  {iiktkna)  and  ^hard" 
drdha)  on  the  one  hand,  and  **soft"  (mrdu)  on  the  other,  is  not  very 
clear :  but  that  the  proper  circumflex,  which  arises  upon  the  combina- 
tion into  a  single  syllable  of  an  original  acute  and  an  original  grave 
element,  is  more  strongly  marked  and  distinct  in  its  quality  of  double 
pitch  than  that  circumflex  which  is  only  enclitic,  need  not  be  doubted. 

After  this  preliminary  exposition,  the  commentator  goes  on  to  add 
udAitah  pd^rvah :  paro  'ntidAtiah :  svariiah  $andhih  ;  ^  an  acute  preced- 
ing; a  grave  following:  their  combination  circumflex.'  I  am  not  alto- 
gether confident  that  this  is  not  the  first  rule  of  the  section,  since,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  two  rules  which  follow  are  defective  in  form,  and  need 
Bome  such  predecessor.  Considering,  however,  the  faulty  construction 
of  the  whole  section,  the  limited  applicability  of  the  words  in  question 
as  an  adhikAra  or  heading  for  that  which  follows,  their  inconsistency 
with  rule  66  below,  and  the  absence  of  the  paraphrase  and  repetition 
which  ought  to  follow  them,  if  they  are  a  rule,  I  have  not  ventured  to 
regard  them  as  a  pait  of  the  treatise ;  they  are  more  probably  an  addi- 
tion of  the  commentator,  intended  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  next 
two  rules. 

55.  When  an  a  is  absorbed  by  a  preceding  final  e  or  o,  the 
resulting  circumflex  is  abhinihita. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  close  version  of  the  rule  as  it  stands  in  the 
text;  literally  translated,  it  reads  as  follows:  'final  e  and  o;  following 
them,  an  a :  that  is  abhinihita,*  The  construction  presents  a  grammati- 
cal difficulty.  If  akAra,  *  the  sound  at,'  is  not  here  used  as  a  neuter — 
and  such  words  are  elsewhere  only  masculine — the  form  cLkAram  must 
be  understood  as  an  accusative,  and  can  only  be  construed  as  dependent 
upon  paratahf  used  prepositionally,  and  taken  as  meaning  'before*  in- 
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stead  of  *  after,'  so  that  we  must  traDslate  'final  €  and  o  before  an  a: 
that  is  abhinihita :'  and  to  treat  paratah  thus  seems  to  me  hardly  adf 
missible.*  The  commentator  does  not  help  us  much,  but,  if  I  rightlj 
apprehend  his  meaning,  he  treats  the  word  as  a  neuter  nominative ;  his 
paraphrase  reads  ekdrdukdrdu  paddntdu  udditdu  paratah  akdfum^  pa- 
d&di  anuddttam  «a  abhinihifah  avaro  bhavati  ;  *  e  and  o,  final,  with  acute 
accent ;  after  them,  a,  initial,  unaccented ;  that  becomes  an  abkimhUa 
accent  (or  vowel).'  But  passing  over  this  diflSculty,  as  of  inferior  con- 
sequence, since  the  virtual  meaning  of  the  phraseology  is  clear,  we  find 
another  and  a  graver  one  in  the  fact  that  the  form  of  the  rale  seems  to 
imply  that  the  occurrence  of  this  ivarita  has  been  already  snfiSciently 
taught,  and  that  nothing  remains  but  to  give  it  a  name ;  while  never- 
thefess  the  treatise  nowhere  informs  us  under  what  circumstances  a  cir> 
cumflex  accent  arises  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  a  final  e  or  • 
and  an  initial  o,  or  even  that  it  arises  at  all.  Its  doctrine  must  be,  of 
course,  the  same  which  is  taught  in  all  the  other  treatises ;  namely,  that 
when  an  initial  unaccented  or  grave  a  is  elided  after  or  absorbed  into  a 
final  diphthong  which  itself  has  an  acute  accent,  its  own  accent  is  rep- 
resented in  that  of  the  resulting  diphthong,  reducing  the  latter  from 
acute  to  circumflex.  This  case  of  circumflex,  as  well  as  that  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  next  rule,  is  an  exception  under  rule  66  below, 
which  teaches  that  a  vowel  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  elements  whereof 
one  is  acute,  is  itself  acute :  it  ought,  accordingly,  to  be  specifically  de- 
scribed and  taught  as  such  an  exception.  The  admission  as  a  rule  of 
the  words  referred  to  above  as  used  by  the  commentator  before  the 
statement  of  the  precept  now  under  discussion — viz. '  an  acute  preced- 
ing ;  a  grave  following :  their  combination  circumflex ' — would  not  satis- 
factorily relieve  the  difficulty,  because  this  would  be  equivalent  to  setting 
up  over  against  rule  66  another  general  rule  opposed  to  it,  without 
establishing  in  any  way  the  relation  between  them.  We  can  hardly 
avoid  supposing  that  the  constructors  of  this  part  of  the  treatise  have 
not  been  sKilful  enough,  or  careful  enough,  to  combine  the  two  subjects 
of  the  section  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  completeness  to  both.  The 
V&j.  Pr.  (iv.  59)  and  T&itt  Pr.  (xii.  9)  give  rules  for  the  occurrence  of 
the  abhinihita  circumflex  in  connection  with  those  for  the  absorption  of 
the  initial  a,  and  define  and  name  the  accent  elsewhere  (V.  Pr.  i.  114; 
T.  Pr.  XX.  4),  when  treating  of  the  general  subject  of  accent :  the  Rik 
Pr.  deals  with  both  matters  together,  but  with  clearness  and  precision, 
first  prescribing  the  svarita  (iii.  7,  r.  12,  cxcix),  and  then  later  (iii.  10) 
giving  it  its  distinctive  appellation. 

The  names  of  the  different  kinds  of  warita  are  chiefiy  derived  from 
those  belonging  to  the  euphonic  combinations  in  connection  with  which 
they  arise.  These  latter,  however,  are  not  expressly  eiven  in  all  tlie 
treatises.  Thus,  the  Rik  Pr.  alone  (ii.  13,  r.  34,  cxxxviii)  calls  the  ab- 
sorption of  initial  a  into  preceding  final  e  and  o  the  abhinihita  Mmdhi 

*  The  oommeatator  uses  paratah  very  often,  in  paraphrasing  the  locative  of  pv«- 
oedenoe,  but  always  puts  It  after  the  locative :  thus,  in  the  first  rule  of  this  ^pter, 
MhdUf  *  before  the  root  tah!  is  explained  by  $ahdu  paratah ;  and  so  in  seores  «f 
other  cases. 

>  akd/tra. 
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while  the  Vlij.  Pr^  as  well  as  our  own  treatise,  agrees  with  it  in  apply- 
ing to  the  resnlting  circamflex  the  tide  of  ahhimhita.  The  T4itt  Pr. 
(zx.  4)  has  for  the  same  accent  the  slightly  different  name  abhinihata^ 
which  is  palpably  an  artificial  variation  of  the  other. 

As  examples  of  the  ahkinihUa  circamflex,  the  commentator  gives  ns 
precisely  the  same  series  of  phrases  as  under  rule  68  above,  viz.  ih  'va- 
dan^  ti  'kravan^  9d  *bravii^  yd  'tya  ddkshiiiah  kdrnahj  $6  *rajyata.  In  a 
few  cases  (which  are  detailed  below,  in  a  marginal  note*),  our  Atharvan 
manuscripts  fail  to  give  the  circamflex  to  an  «  or  o,  oriflrinalW  acute^ 
which  has  absorbed  an  unaccented  a,  and  leave  it  acute ;  hut  these  are 
evidently  to  be  explained  simply  as  perpetaating  original  errors  of  tran- 
Maription,  and  as  requiring  at  our  nands  the  emendation  which  they 
have  not  received  from  the  native  copyists. 


{^{\d{i  5nr&^  iiHMi 


66.  The  circumfilex  arising  from  the  fusion  of  two  short  Ts  is 
prd^hia. 

Praflishta  or  praflesha  is  the  name  given  by  the  Rik  Pr.  (iL  7,  r.  20, 
cxxiv)  to  all  those  cases  of  combination  in  which  two  vowels,  or  a  vowel 
and  diphthong,  are  fused  together  into  a  single  vowel  or  diphthong : 
that  is  to  say,  to  those  of  which  our  treatise  treats  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  preceding  section  (rules  42-5  H.  A  ivarita  accent  arising  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  combination  is  oy  all  the  other  treatises  called  pro- 
flUhta.  The  manuscript  of  our  own  treatise,  both  text  and  commentary, 
varies  between  the  two  iormi  prdfliskta  and  prdkflishta,  more  often  read- 
ing the  latter ;  which,  however,  has  seemed  to  me  too  anomalous,  not  to 
say  too  monstrous,  a  term  to  be  permitted  to  stand.  The  Rik  Pr.  (iii 
8,  r.  13,  cc)  informs  us  that  a  single  teacher,  M&ndukeya,  held  that  the 
praflMia  svarita  arose  in  all  cases  of  a  praflesha  combination  where 
the  former  element  was  acute  and  the  latter  grave,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  ^atapatha  Br&hmana  follows  this  rule  of  accentuation  through- 
out. P&nini  (viii.  2,  6)  also  permits  it,  whenever  the  unaccented  latter 
element  is  the  initial  of  a  word — that  is  to  say,  everywhere  in  the  com- 
binations of  the  phrase.  But  the  predilection  of  the  Sanskrit  for  the 
circumflex  accent  is  much  too  weaJk  to  allow  of  so  frequent  an  occur- 
rence of  it  as  the  general  acceptance  of  this  rule  would  condition,  and 
all  the  Pr&ti9&khyas  lend  their  authority  to  the  usage  prescribed  in  our 
rule  66  below,  that  a  combination  into  which  enters  an  uddtta  vowel  is 
itself  uddtia^  the  acute  element  raising  the  grave  to  its  own  pitch.  All, 
however,  allow  the  exception  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  last  rule, 

•  The  pasrages  are  z.l0.10(6t«>  zi.  8.49;  10.28.  xu.8.58;  4.85,47  (here, 
however,  L  gives  <d  ifi.«tead  of  «d,  and  B.  haa  been  amended  to  the  same  reading). 
XV.  14.  8  (B.  and  P.  apd).  zvi.  4.  8.  z?iii.  4.  16.  The  edition  haa  generally  corrected 
the  aceentimtion  in  these  cases;  but  in  three  passages— viz.  zi.  10.  28.  zii.  8.  58. 
scriiL  4. 15— the  erroneous  reading  of  the  manuscripts  remains.  Once,  by  a  contrary 
emir,  the  codices  genendly  agree  in  giving  the  drcumflez  to  a  final  o,  while  leaving 
the  a  unaboorbed  after  it:  thus,  ytySd  ajdyata  (ziii.  1.48),  but  I.  and  E.  (the  latter 
by  emendation)  give  the  coDsistent  reaiiing  yajfid  *jdy€Ua^  which  has  been  rooeived 
into  the  edited  text* 

VOL.  VII.  63 
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and  all  but  the  T^tt  Pr.  allow  also  that  which  is  treated  of  in  this  rule : 
if  i  and  t,  both  short,  are  fused  together  into  a  long  Yowel,  this  Towe) 
has  the  prdflishta  svarita :  thus,  i\  The  illastrations  cited  bj  the  com- 
mentator are  abhV  ^hi  manyo  (iv.  32.  3),  bhindhV  ^ddm  (viL  18. 1),  and 
dipi^  *tdh  (xi.  2. 12  etc.).*  But  the  arising  of  the  circumflex  is  expressly 
restricted  to  the  case  in  which  both  the  Ts  are  short :  if  the  former  oi 
the  two  is  long,  it  is  very  natural  that,  as  the  more  powerful  element,  it 
should  assimilate  the  weaker  grave  vowel,  and  make  the  whole  com- 
pound acute.  Thus  enViva  becomes  enV  Va,  not  mV  'va  (v.  14. 11); 
nmhi* :  iydm  becomes  mahV  ^ydm  (ix.  10. 12),  etc.  Such  cases,  especially 
of  iva  following  an  acute  final  i',  are  not  uncommon.f  The  caaes  in 
which  a  long  unaccented  i,  on  the  other  hand,  is  preceded  by  a  short  ac- 
cented iy  are  exceedingly  rare ;  there  is  but  a  single  one  in  the  whole 
Atharvan  text,  and  it  is  cited  by  the  commentator  as  a  counter-example 
under  the  present  rule,  as  follows :  md'  vaniik  md'  vd'eam  no  vt*  **risik 
(v.  7. 6  :  p.  vi  :  irtsth) ;  he  adds,  pare  'dirghah:  iha  asmdt  prdflishto  na 
bhaifati;  Hhe  latter  of  the  two  t's  is  long:  hence  here  the  prdflUkla 
accent  docs  not  arise.'  We  should,  however,  expect  that  in  such  a 
compound,  especially,  the  circumflex  would  not  fail  to  appear ;  for  if,  in 
the  fusion  of  i  and  i,  the  grave  accent  of  the  second  element  is  repre- 
sented in  the  accentuation  of  the  resulting  long  vowel,  by  so  much  the 
more  should  this  be  the  case  in  the  fusion  of  ^  +  i,  where  the  second 
element  is  the  stronger.  The  teachings  of  accentual  theory  are  so  ob- 
vious and  explicit  upon  this  point  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  Hindu  grammarians,  in  establishing  their  system, 
overlooked  or  disregarded  the  combination  i  +  i,  on  account  of  its 
rarity,  and  that  the  accent  of  the  cases  later  noted  was  made  to  con- 
form to  the  rule,  instead  of  the  rule  being  amended  to  fit  the  cases. 
The  V4j.  Pr.  (iv.  133V  indeed,  makes  a  special  exception  of  the  word 
vfkskita  (p.  vi-tkshita),  allowing  it  the  praplishta  circumflex  which  all 
such  compounds  palpably  ought  to  have:  whether  the  text  of  the 
White  Yajus  contains  any  other  examples  of  the  class,  besides  the  one 
cited  under  the  general  rule  (iv.  132 :  hV  "m,  from  hi  :tm;  the  same 

f>assage  is  the  only  one  ^iven  under  the  corresponding  rule  in  the  Kik  Pr. 
iii.  7,  r.  12,  cxcixj),  Weber  does  not  inform  us.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  any 
reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  a  combination  of  two  u's  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  same  law  of  accent  as'  that  of  two  Ts.  This,  however, 
is  another  very  rare  case ;  in  the  whole  Atharvan  not  a  single  example 
occurs,  nor  have  I  happened  to  meet  with  any  in  the  Rig- Veda ;  that 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  Pi*&ti9&khyas  generally  take  no  notice  of  any 
prafliithta  accent  arising  from  such  a  combination  is  altogether  proba- 
ble. It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  then,  that  the  T&itt.  Pr.  takes  no  note 
of  the  fusion  of  two  t's  as  giving  rise  to  a  svarita,  but  (x.  17)  prescribes 
it  for  the  case  in  which,  by  a  praplesha  combination,  ^  is  formed,  and 
applies  (xx.  5)  to  this  alone  the  name  prafliskta :  the  instances  cited  in 

*  The  other  instances  which  the  text  affords  are  to  be  foond  at  iii  11. 2.  ▼.  tS. 
7.  vi.  92. 8 ;  128. 2 ;  126.  8.  viL  26. 7 ;  78. 7.  xl  8. 18.  xii.  8. 84, 41.  zr.  8. 8.  xruL  2. 
41.  xiz.44.7. 

f  In  the  Atharvan,  we  have  them  at  iv.  88. 6.  v.  14. 11  (bU) ;  80. 11.  vi  6.  S.  vil 
62. 1,  ix.  2. 6;  4. 2 ;  10. 12.  x.  1. 14,  82.  xi.  6. 1.  xiv.  2. 81, 44. 
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Its  eomineiitary  are  i^  ^nntfctm  tvo,  «^  ^dgAW^  mdsOt^  Htishtkany  and 
tftUk^'  'padddhdU. 

Oar  commentator  disooarBes  upon  thie  rale  at  more  than  his  usuid 
length.  Aft«r  the  citation  of  the  eiamples  and  counter-example,  with 
the  remark  npon  the  latter,  which  have  already  been  given,  he  goes  on 
as  follows:  att  W  yah:  att  ^v€  Uy  ati-iva:  idirovyafljana  ity  eshah: 
ikdrah  prdkflUkto  yadd  9yAd  uddUah  p(^rvah  paro  'nuddtUih  m  prdJe^ 
plisktah  svaryata  eva  nityam  $andhijafh  svaritam  nd  ^nyad  dhuh :  divi 
'«a  cakahuh :  divi  ^va  jyotih :  divi  Ve  Ui  divi-iva  ;  '  in  the  passage  dii 
^va  ydh  (ii  12.  6) — ^where  the  krama-tfixi,  would  read  dii  ^vS  Hy  dii-iva 
' — the  circumflex  of  the  i  is  tdirovyanjana^  (see  rule  62,  below).  ^  When 
an  I  is  the  result  of  praplesha,  the  former  element  being  acute  and  the 
faster  grave,  that  result  ofprapUika  is  always  made  circumflex.  No  other 
drcomflez  accent  is  declared  to  arise  from  the  mndhi.  Instances  are  divt 
^va  cdkskuh  (vii.  26.  7),  divV  ^va  jydiih  (vi.  92.  3),  where  the  ib-amo-text 
reads  divt"  ^v4  '<»  divi4va^  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  have  correctly 
interpreted  all  of  this,  but  its  significance  is  evidently  of  the  smallest 

Precisely  the  same  objection  lies  against  the  form  of  this  rule  as 
against  that  of  the  preceding :  that,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  a  definition 
and  a  prescription,  it  is  in  fact  merely  nomenclatory. 

57.  A  circumflex  which  follows  a  conj  unction  of  consonants 
ending  with  y  or  i?  and  preceded  by  an  unaccented  vowel,  or 
which  has  no  predecessor,  is  ihQJdtya, 

Hie  meaning  of  the  term  jdtya  is  '  natural,  original,  primitive  :^  the 
eircamflex  syllables  to  which  it  is  applied  are  those  which  have  that 
accent  in  their  own  right  and  always,  independently  of  the  combina- 
tions of  the  sentence.  The  long,  lumbering,  and  awkward  account  of 
it  which  the  rule  offers  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :  that  which  is 
necessary  to  its  distinction  from  the  enclitic  svarita,  which,  by  rule  67 
below,  ordinarily  follows  any  acute  syllable,  and  that  which  is  added  to 
describe  the  kind  of  syllable  in  which  it  is  invariably  found  to  occur. 
The  former  part  is  contained  in  the  words  ^  preceded  by  an  unaccented 
vowel,  or  having  no  predecessor,'^  the  enclitic  circumflex  being  only 
possible  as  succeeding  an  acute.  The  other  part  is  '*  after  a  conjunction 
of  consonants  ending  with  y  or  v :"  that  is  to  say,  no  syllable  in  Sans- 
krit has  an  independent  circumflex  accent  except  as  it  results  from  the 
conversion  of  an  original  accented  {  or  «  (short  or  long)  into  its  corres- 
ponding semivowel  y  or  v  before  a  following  dissimilar  vowel;  thus 
kany^  represents  an  earlier  kani-A^  svdr  an  earlier  «t^r,  and  the  like. 
The  jdtya  svarita^  then,  precisely  corresponds  in  origin  and  in  quality 
with  the  kskdiproj  the  one  next  to  be  described,  and  difiers  from  it  only 
in  period,  arising  in  connection  with  the  combination  of  syllables  into 
words,  rather  than  of  words  into  a  sentence. 

The  definition  or  description  of  the  jdtya  circumflex  given  by  our 
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treatise  is  after  all  imperfect,  since  it  iails  properly  to  distingaish  the 
j&tya  from  the  kshdipra,  Sach  ktkdipra  acceDts  as  are  instanoed  by 
€U>hyhreata  (vii.  89. 1),  nv  Hina  {v,  6.  5),  and  the  like,  answer  in  every 
particular  to  the  defined  character  of  the  jdlyn.  The  word  pade^ '  in 
an  independent  or  nncombined  word,'  or  something  equivalent*  needs 
to  be  added  to  the  rale.  Such  a  limitation  is  not  omitted  from  the  de- 
scription of  any  of  the  other  treatises.  The  Rik  Pr.  (iii.  4,  r.  7,  cxciv) 
defines  all  the  other  kinds  of  wariia  first,  and  describes  this  as  the  one 
which  remains,  and  which  occurs  in  an  nncombined  word ;  the  Vaj.  Pr. 
(i.  Ill)  gives  a  definition  nearly  corresponding  to  our  own,  bat  much 
more  concisely  expressed,  and  omitting  the  specification  corresponding 
to  our  apArvam  vd^  *  or  which  has  no  predecessor,'  which  the  comraentr 
ator  is  therefore  obliged  to  supply.  Finally,  the  T4itt  Pr.  (zz.  2)  agrees 
quite  closely  with  our  treatise  m  the  form  of  its  definition,  only  adding 
the  item  noticed  above  as  omitted  here ;  but  it  calls  the  accent  niiyOj 
'  constant,  persistent^'  instead  of  jAiya, 

The  commentator,  after  a  simple  repetition  of  the  rule  with  the  ap- 
pendix of  8V€tro  bhavati  to  fill  out  its  ellipsis,  adds  in  illustration  the 
same  series  of  words  which  he  has  given  us  once  before,  under  i.  17 : 
they  are,  as  instances  of  the  jdtya  circumfiez  preceded  by  an  unac- 
cented vowel,  amdvd8yd\  kanyd\  dhdnyhm,  dedryah,  and  rdjanyam; 
of  the  same  in  an  initial  or  unpreceded  syllable,  tiyon,  Arvo,  99iih, 

5RT:^|qTll^<lTlWlj<lTl   iJT:  IIHt:ii 

58.  The  circumflex  arising  upon  the  conyersion  into  a  semi- 
vowel of  an  acute  vowel  before  a  grave  is  the  kshdipra. 

The  name  kshdipra  is  given  by  the  Rik  Pr.  (ii.  8^  to  the  combinatioiis 
taught  in  our  rule  89,  above,  or  to  those  in  whien  t,  i,  v,  6,  and  r  be- 
come respectively  y,  v,  and  r  before  a  following  dissimilar  vowel :  the 
term  comes  from  kskipra^  ^  quick,  hasty,'  and  marks  Uie  aandhi  as  one 
in  which  there  is  a  gain  of  time,  or  a  hastened,  abbreviated  utterance 
of  the  semivocalized  vowel.  All  the  treatises  (R.  Pr.  iii.  7 ;  V.  Pr.  iv. 
47 ;  T.  Pr.  x.  16)  teach  that  in  such  a  case,  when  the  former  element 
of  the  compound  is  acute  and  the  latter  grave,  the  resulting  syllable  is 
circumflex;  and  all  (R.  Pr.  iii.  10;  V,  Pr.  i.  116;  T.  Pr.  xx.  1)  apply 
to  the  circumflex  thus  arising  the  name  of  the  combination,  kthdipra. 
Our  own  rule  is  this  time  free  from  the  ambiguities  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  in  the  definitions  of  the  ahhinikita  and  prdpUthta 
accent-s,  and  would  admit  of  being  interpreted  as  a  precept  as  well  as  a 
definition,  as  follows :  *  in  the  case  of  the  converaion  into  a  semivowel 
of  an  acute  vowel  before  a  grave,  there  arises  the  circumflex  called 
kihdipra,'' 

The  commentator  cites  two  actual  cases  of  the  kihd^ara  circumflex, 
viz.  abhyarcata  (vii.  82. 1 :  p.  abhi  :  areata)  and  vidviaiyak  (vi.  125. 1 : 
>.  vidii-anyah),  and  fabricates  two  others,  viz.  mdtrhrtha$ny  pitriartkMm 
i  e.  fndtr'-artkam  etc.). 


? 


59.  And  even  in  the  interior  of  a  word,  in  a  strong  case. 
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It  TMJ  be  questioned  whether  this  rnle  is  merely  nomeDclatory,  or 
also  preecriptive;  whether  its  meaning  is  that  the  svarita  which  appears 
in  the  finals  of  the  strong  cases  of  certain  words  whose  themes  are 
ozjtone  is  to  be  accounted  as  kshdipra  and  not  J^iya,  or  that  a  circum- 
flex of  the  kikdipra  variety  arises  when  the  accented  final*  vowel  of  a 
themoi  in  the  strong  cases,  is  converted  into  a  semivowel  before  the 
case-ending.  The  same  question  comes  up  also  in  connection  with  the 
two  following  rules.  But  I  presume  that  they  are  all  to  be  understood 
as  precepts,  and  to  be  reckoned  along  with  the  other  cases  in  which 
oor  PriUiQ^khya  turns  aside  to  meddle  with  matters  lying  without  its 
proper  sphere.  Not  one  of  the  other  treatises  offers  anything  corres- 
ponding; they  woald  all,  apparently,  class  as  jdtya  the  circumflex 
aecenta  here  treated  of,  not  distinguishing  them  from  the  others  which 
occur  within  the  limits  of  a  wonl,  or  in  the  nncombined  text  The 
rules,  however,  are  not  without  some  interest,  as  showing  that  the 
authors  of  our  work  appreciated  the  entire  analogy  which  the  circum- 
flex accents  with  which  they  deal  have  with  the  ordinary  kshdipra. 
Thns  nadyhs  is  equivalent  to  nadV  aa^  as  nadj/asti  would  be  to  nadi'  aaiij 
while  nadydHy  nadydfa  represent  nadt'd%  nadi-A's;  the  terminations  of 
the  strong  cases  showing  no  trace  of  that  tendency  which  is  exhibited 
by  the  other  case-endings  to  draw  away  upon  themselves  the  accent  of 
the  final  vowel  of  the  theme :  compare  tvddntam^  tud&ntaH,  tuddntaSf 
with  tudaid\  tudatds,  tudatds. 

The  commentator  cites  from  the  text,  by  way  of  illustration,  nadyd 
nd'ma  9tha  (iii.  13. 1),  pippalyah  sdm  (vi.  109.  2),  and  rudatyhh  pdruBke 
hati  (xi.  9.  14);  and  also,  as  counter-example,  to  show  that  the  circum- 
flex arises  only  in  a  strong  case,  idyd  iahasraparnyd'  hfdayam  (vi  1 89. 
1).  Instances  of  both  kinds  are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence.  In  a 
small  number  of  cases — viz.  karkarydh  (iv.  37.  4),  prddkvdm  (x.  4. 1 7), 
and  viltptjfdm  (xii.  4.  41) — all  the  manuscripts  give  an  acute  accent  to 
endings  of  the  class  to  which  the  rule  refers ;  these  are,  however,  evi- 
dent errors,  and  should  properly  have  been  amended  in  the  edited  text 

The  commentator  closes  his  exposition,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  with  a 
Terse  which  is  a  virtual  re-statement  of  the  rule,  but  its  form  is  so  cor- 
rupt that  I  refrain  from  attempting  to  restore  and  translate  it^ 

vi*i{w  ^rf^r  II  ^0 II 

60.  Or  also  throughout  the  declension,  if  the  final  of  the 
theme  is  H. 

The  manuscript  reads  in  this  rule  ukdraaya,  Mf  the  final  is  ti,'  but 
the  fiuits  seem  to  require  the  amendment  to  ^  and  the  method  of  writ- 
ing of  our  copyist  is  too  careless  to  make  his  authority  of  much  weight 
against  it  The  rare  termination  {t  has  power  usually  to  hold  its  own 
accent,  even  before  the  ending  of  a  weak  case,  and  the  resulting  final 
syllable  thns  becomes  circumflex.  The  commentator's  instances  are 
tanvd'  (e.  g.  L  33.  4),  tanvh  (e.  g.  i.  3. 1),  tittdndyof  camvdh  (ix.  10. 12), 

'^  li  reads:  anioddttd  nodi  nyAyd  hrawamdmi  cat  tathd:  apaiUapadudM  vaeor 
—  tutditak  k$kdipra  uctfoU, 
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and  vadkvhp  ea  v&stram  (xiv.  2. 41).  The  only  other  cases  afforded  bj 
the  text  are  tanvas  (gen.  or  abl. :  e.  g.  ii.  20. 1),  ianvd^m  (at  i.  18. 8,  and 
one  or  two  doubtful  places  in  the  nineteenth  book),  and  luiUv^  (x. 
10.  23).  But  there  are  also  sundry  exceptions  to  bo  found  in  the 
Atharvan,  ^hich  the  commentator  has  not  failed  to  notice  and  record; 
he  says:  taio  ^pavadati,  'from  this  rule  one  must  make  the  exceptioos,' 
urvdrvdf  iva  (vi.  14.  2),  prd&kud'h  (x.  4.  5),  fvafrvdfi^  (xiv.  2. 26),  and 
pvafrvd*^  (xiv.  I.  44) ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  vadkvd*i  (xiv.  2. 9, 73). 
All  these  exceptional  forms,  it  will  be  remarked,  have  a  heavy  endings 
while  of  those  which  exhibit  the  circumflex  accent  the  ending  is  light 
in  every  instance  but  one  {tanvd^m).  The  words  hdhv68  (e.  g.  vil  56. 
6)  and  (itv&9  (xix.  60.  2)  are  instances — and,  if  my  search  has  been 
thorough,  the  only  ones  which  the  text  presents^-of  like  forms  from 
themes  in  u,  which  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  contemplated  by  the  rale. 

61.  Also  ia  onyoh. 

That  is  to  say,  in  the  single  word  onybh  the  final  syllable  has  a  hMir 
pra  $varita,  though  the  form  is  a  weak  case,  and  not  from  a  theme  in  4 
The  commentator  cites  the  passage  onyoh  kavikratum  (vil.  1 4. 1),  th« 
only  one  in  which  the  word  occurs.  The  Atharvan  affords  one  other 
like  case,  viz.  kalydnydH  (vi.  107.  8|,  unless  we  are  to  assume  there  an 
error  of  the  tradition  represented  oy  our  manuscripts,  which  seems  to 
me  more  likely. 


oM%HoM^Hf?i(i^%IH:  ii  ^ii 


62.  A  circumflex  between  which  and  the  preceding  acute 
vowel  consonants  intervene,  is  the  idirotn/afijana. 

Literally,  '  one  separated  by  consonants  is  tdirovyafljana,*  There  is 
here  a  notable  change  of  subject  and  of  implication.  We  have  passed, 
without  any  warning,  from  considering  the  necessary  or  independent 
circumflex  to  treating  of  that  which  is  enclitic  only,  arising,  according 
to  following  rules  (rules  67-70),  in  an  unaccented  syllable  which  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  acute,  and  not  again  immediately  followed  by  an  acute  or 
circumflex.  Our  treatise  and  the  Rik  Pr.  (iii.  9, 10)  subdivide  the  en- 
clitic circumflex  into  two  forms  only,  the  tdirovyafljatuzj  where  the  dr- 
cumflexed  syllable  is  separated  from  the  acute  by  one  or  more  conso- 
nants, and  the  pddavrtta  (the  Rik  Pr.  calls  it  vdivftta)^  where  a  hiatos 
intervenes.  The  V&j/Pr.  (i.  117, 1 19)  and  the  T&itt  Pr.  (xx.  6, 7)  idso 
teach  the  same  accents ;  but  the  former  distinguishes  unaer  the  idiro- 
vyafijana  a  sub-form,  tdirovirdma  (^having  a  pause  between'),  as  occo^ 
ring  when  the  acute  is  parted  from  its  enclitic  circumflex  not  only  by 
consonants  but  by  the  avagraha^  or  pause  which  separates  the  two  parts 
of  a  compound  word :  thus,  in  prajd'-vai,  for  instance,  the  enclitic  ac^ 
cent  of  vat  would  be  the  tdirovirdma^  while  in  prajd'ndm  that  of  ndm 


>  ?— MS.  ^apirak. 
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wonid  be  the  tdirovyai^ana  simply.  The  tAtrovirdma^  then,  can  occur 
only  in  the  pocfo-text  The  T&itt  Pr.  takee  no  notice  of  this  padm 
Accent,  bat  allows  the  name  t&iravyafijana  only  to  a  circamflex  which 
follows  an  acute  in  the  same  word :  if  the  acute  syllable  is  a  final,  and 
the  circamflex  an  initial,  the  latter  is  to  be  denominated  jiM'd^tAato  (xx.  3^ : 
thns,  in  (dira,  the  enclitic  svarila  of  ira  would  be  tdirovyafljana ;  in 
idt  U^  that  of  t$  would  be  prdtihata,*  The  practical  importance  of 
these  numerous  and  varying  subdivisions  of  an  enclitic  accent  must  be, 
as  we  cannot  but  think,  very  insignificant. 

The  commentator's  examples  of  the  tdirovyafljana  accent  are  iddm 
depdh  (iL  12. 2)  and  iddm  indra  Hi.  12. 3) :  it  is,  in  both  instances,  the 
initial  syllable  of  the  second  wora  which  is  made  circumflex  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  preceding  acute.  According  to  the  T4itt.  Pr.,  both 
would  be  cases  of  prdli^tta. 


ft^  m^^i  n  ^^  II 


83.  Where  there  is  a  hiatus,  the  circamflex  is  pddavrUa, 

As  was  noticed  in  the  last  note,  the  Rik  Pr.  calls  this  accent  vdiv^tta^ 
'  arisiuff  in  connection  with  a  hiatus.'  The  term  pddavrUa  is  evidently 
a  mutilated  substitute  for  pddavivrtta  or  pddavdiv^tta^  *  arising  in  con- 
nection with  a  hiatus  between  two  words.'f 

The  commentator  illustrates  from  the  Atharvan  text  with  yd*h  krtyd' 
dngiraH'r  yd'h  k^tyd'  dauri'r  yd*h  krtyd'h  $tfaydmkrtd  yd'  u  cd  ^nyibhir 
d'hhrtdh  (viii.  5.  9) :  here  are  three  cases  of  the  pddavxtta  circumflex, 
Tiz.  in  the  syllables  dng  and  d«,  following  the  first  and  second  occurren<^ 
of  Jk^tyd',  and  in  the  particle  u,  following  the  last  yd'. 


floral  Hf^W:  II  K^  II 


64.  Where  there  is  a  division  between  the  two  parts  of  a  com- 
poand  word,  the  accent  is  of  the  same  character. 

This  rule  is  far  from  possessing  all  the  explicitness  that  could  be  de- 
sired ;  two  or  three  different  interpretations  of  it  seem  admissible.  In 
the  first  place,  it  may  be  understood  to  apply  only  to  a  class  of  cases 
fiidling  under  the  preceding  rule,  the  implication  of  vivjrttdu  being  con- 
tinued ;  it  would  mean,  then,  that  when  in  the  division  of  a  compound 
word  a  hiatus  is  made  between  the  acute  final  of  the  former  member 
and  the  grave  initial  of  the  latter  member,  the  enclitic  circumflex  accent 
of  the  latter  is  to  be  ranked  as  a  pddavrlta^  just  as  if  the  hiatus  caused 
by  the  avagraha  had  been  due  to  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
euphony.  This  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  character  of  the 
citations  made  by  the  commentator  to  illustrate  the  rule ;  they  are  as 
fellows:   uk^kd-anndya :  vafd'-anndya  (iii.  21.  6),  yajfld-rtah  (viii.  10. 


*  Roth  (preface  to  his  Nirukta,  p.  Ixv)  and  Weber  (p.  186)  regard  the  tdirooirdma 
sod  prdiihaia  as  identical,  but  I  do  not  see  how  this  is  possible. 

f  The  definition  of  the  TAttt.  Pr.  (xz.  6)  brings  out  this  derivation  more  distinctly 
than  oor  own;  we  read  than padanvrtiydm pddavrtUih, 
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4),*  fatd-cdand  (e.g.  x.  9. 1),  fatd-dyushd  (iii.  11.  8,4)^  uid  dir^Mh 
-dyushd  and  dirghdrdyushah  (not  to  be  found  in  AY. :  we  have^  how- 
ever, the  nominative  dirghd-dyuh,  at  xiv.  2.  2,  63) :  in  all  these  eom- 
poands,  the  enclitic  tvarita  of  the  vowel  following  the  sign  of  diviaiofB 
18  pddavriUju  But  the  rule  as  thus  interpreted  seems  of  very  little  naei 
since  such  cases  might  be  regarded  as  falling  under  the  preceding  mle 
without  any  special  direction  to  that  effect.  The  commentator  doea 
not  include  the  word  viwttdu  in  his  paraphrase,  and  the  fact  that  his 
citations  are  all  of  one  class  is  fiu*  from  conclusive  i^inst  the  intended 
comprehension  of  the  other  classes  also  under  the  same  precept.  If 
the  implication  of  vitfritdu  be  rejected,  and  avagrake  be  taken  to  mean 
Mn  any  case  of  the  separation  of  the  two  parts  of  a  compound,'  whether 
accompanied  by  a  hiatus  or  not,  there  will,  however,  still  remain  a  QJIMf 
tion  as  to  the  signification  of  mvidhah,  *  of  the  same  character.'  Does 
it  refer  only  to  pddavrllahj  and  shall  we  assume  that  the  enclitic  cir- 
cumflex of  an  initial  syllable  after  a  pause  of  separation,  or  awagraka^ 
is  always  to  be  reckoned  as  pddavrtta^  the  pause  having  the  same  effect 
in  all  cases  as  a  hiatus — so  that  in  paid^vriknyam  (i.  3. 1  etc),  s&m-fru- 
tarn  (i.  3.  6),  d'-hhrtdh  (i.  6. 4),  and  the  like,  the  syllables  vr,  fru^  and  Mr 
would  be  pddavrtia  ?  Or  does  it  refer  also  to  tdirovyafljana,  and  shall 
we  understand  that,  notwithstanding  an  avagraha,  the  accent  of  a  fol- 
lowing syllable  remains  just  what  it  would  be  were  there  no  such  pause ; 
a  hiatus  conditioning  a  pddavrtta,  and  the  intervention  of  consonants 
(as  in  the  examples  last  quoted)  a  tdirovyafljanaf  Of  these  three  pos- 
sible interpretations,  I  am  inclined  to  favor  the  last ;  and  especially,  as 
it  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Rik  Pr.,  which  lays  down  the 
general  principle  (iii.  15,  r.  23,  cox)  that  where  syllables  are  separated 
by  avagraha,  their  accentuation  is  the  same  as  if  they  were  connected 
with  one  another  according  to  the  rules  of  eandhi. 

^PlR>Hmt&',i^siM9uiUlljj<MM((Hi(^dHIH- 

65.  Of  the  abhinihita,  prdgli^hta,  jdlya,  and  hshdipra  abcents, 
when  followed  by  an  acute  or  a  circumflex,  a  quarter-mora  is 
depressed:  this  the  wise  call  vikampita. 

The  reason  of  this  rule  cannot  be  made  evident  without  a  somewhat 
detailed  exposition  of  the  laws  laid  down  by  the  Hindu  grammariaos 
as  regulating  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice  in  connection  with  the  con- 
secution of  the  accents.  In  the  first  chapter  (i.  14-17)  we  had  merdy 
a  brief  definition  of  the  three  tones  of  voice  in  which  a  sylUble  may 
be  uttered :  the  low  or  grave  {aniiddtta\  belonging  to  unaccented  sylla- 
bles, the  high  or  acute  (tic^dtto),  which  is  the  proper  tone  of  an  accented 
syllable,  and  the  circumflex  («vartta),  combining  a  higher  and  a  lower 

*  The  p<ida  manuscript  reads  yajiia-ftah,  bat  soch  an  aooeotoatioD  b  contrarj  to 
all  analogy,  and  would  io  itself  be  in  a  high  degree  suspicious ;  and  it  i«  faUy  ooii- 
victed  of  fklsit J  by  the  citation  of  the  word  as  an  instanca  under  tfab  rale. 
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pitch  within  the  limits  of  the  same  sjllablc,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  always 
resalting,  as  an  independent  accent,  from  the  fusion  of  two  origtnaUj 
separate  elements,  of  which  the  one  was  acate  and  the  other  grave.  If 
this  were  the  whole  story,  the  snbiect  of  accent  in  Sanskrit  would  be 
of  no  more  intricacy  and  difficulty  than  in  Greek :  nor  even  of  so  much| 
since  in  Sanskrit  neither  of  the  accents  is  restricted* as  regards  the  place 
which  it  may  occnpy  in  the  word ;  and  we  should  only  have  to  note 
and  learn  apon  which  syllable,  and  with  which  accent,  each  word  in  the 
language  was  uttered,  and  what  were  the  few  simple  rules  which  govern 
the  combinations  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables  in  the  phrase. 
A  great  complication,  however,  is  introduced  into  the  system,  in  the 
fifst  place,  by  the  rule,  taught  by  all  the  Hindu  authorities  (see  our  rule 
67,  below),  that  an  originally  grave  syllable,  when  it  follows  an  acutOi 
receives  an  enclitic  circumflex :  that  is  to  say,  that  tlie  voice,  when  once 
raised  to  the  pitch  of  acute,  does  not  ordinarily  come  down  with  a  leap 
to  the  level  of  the  grave,  but  makes  its  descent  in  the  course  of  the  next 
following  syllable ;  or,  to  illustrate  by  an  instance,  that  we  do  not  say 

c-''"'*/rAA,  but  a'^^^'^^An*  To  this  rule  is  made  the  important  excep- 
tion (nile  70,  below),  that  the  syllable  which  would  otherwise  receive 
the  enclitic  circumflex  maintains  its  character  of  grave,  in  case  an  acute 
or  circumflex  comes  next  after  it :  the  theory  being,  apparently,  that 
the  voice  prepares  itself  for  rising  to  the  acute  pitch  by  sinking  before 
it:  it  must,  if  possible,  mount  from  the  station  of  a  sylUble  wholly 
grave.    Thus  we  have,  as  the  mode  of  utterance  of  amitrdn  pdri  aud 

amitrdn  kvh,  a^^^^' trAn-^P^'^i,  a''^^^' trAn-^^va.  Now  comes  the  ferther 
complication,  in  which  all  the  Pr&ti94khyas  agree  (see  rule  71,  below), 
that  the  unaccented  syllables  which  follow  a  circumflex,  although  re- 
garded as  having  the  value  of  grave,  arc  yet  pronounced  at  the  pitch  of 
acute :  that  is  to  say,  that,  in  pronouncing  p^skaddjydpranuUAnam,  we 
m pr9h4vddj'9^PTra'n^^'^^'^^^,  and  not pr^ha'ddjtf^P'Pra-nuNd'ndm. 
Xliis  grave  accent  with  the  tone  of  acute  is  in  the  Rik  Pr.  (iii.  11)  and 
T&itt  Pr.  (xxi.  10)  called  the  pracaya  (the  word  means  *  accumulation ') : 
its  thcoretieal  ground  I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  discover.  But  it 
evidently  stands  in  close  relation — whether  as  cause  or  as  effect,  I  would 
not  attempt  to  say  too  confidently — with  a  somewhat  dififerent  descrip- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  circumflex.  The  first  portion  of  the  latter 
accent,  namely,  is  by  the  Rik  Pr.  (iii.  2,  3)  declared  to  be  uttered,  not 
at  acute  pitch,  but  with  a  yet  higher  tone,  and  its  later  portion  at  acute 
pitch.  The  T&itt  Pr.  (i.  41-42)  gives  the  same  account  of  a  circumflex 
that  immediately  follows  an  acute,  although,  as  we  have  seen  (in  the 
note  to  i.  17),  liberally  citing  the  discordant  opinions  of  other  authori- 
ties.   These  two  treatises,  then,  would  require  our  pronunciation  to  be 

pt'sha-ddj-y^P'^^^'n^^'^^"^^^.  Neither  our  own  work  nor  the  V&j.  Pr. 
gives  such  a  definition  of  the  circumfiex ;  and  yet  the  theory  of  the 

*  In  writinjQr  these  iDstAncea,  I  follow  the  rules  for  the  division  of  the  syllables 
gift^  in  the  first  chapter  ^i.  66-68);  nnd  ntso,  in  order  not  to  misrepresent  them,  I 
mnlce  the  daplications  of  the  varnakrama  (iii.  26-82),  but  omit  s(^  attempt  to  de- 
signate abhinidhdna^  yama^  etc. 
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praeaya  accent,  to  mv  apprehetwion,  so  maDifesUy  recognises  and  inn 
plies  it,  that  I  cannot  believe  otherwise  than  that  its  statement  is  omitted 
by  them,  and  that  it  really  forms  a  part  of  their  system.  If  the  voice 
has  already,  in  the  utterance  of  the  enclitic  svaritoj  sank  to  the  actosl 
grave  pitch,  it  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  it  should  be  called  upon  to 
rise  again  to  the  level  of  acute  for  the  utterance  of  the  following  unac- 
cented syllables :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  circumflex  be  removed 
bodily  to  a  higher  place  in  the  scale,  and  made  to  end  at  acute  pitch, 
the  following  grave  syllables  might  naturally  enough  be  supposed  to 
run  on  at  the  same  level  Hence  I  regard  the  form  of  the  word  last 
given  as  representing  the  mode  of  its  pronunciation  which  must  be 
assumed  to  oe  taught  by  the  theory  of  onr  treatise,  as  well  as  by  that 
of  the  others.  If,  now,  the  grave  syllables  succeeding  a  circumflex  an 
uttered  at  acute  pitch,  how  shall  an  actual  acute,  occurring  after  them, 
be  distinguished  from  them  ?  Provision  for  this  case  is  made  in  the 
rule,  common  to  all  the  treatises  (see  our  rule  74,  below),  that  the  grave 
which  next  precedes  an  acute  or  circumflex  is  not  of  acute  tone,  but 
remains  grave.  Thus,  putting  an  acute  syllable  after  the  word  which  has 
been  employed  in  illustrating  the  pracaya  accent,  we  should  have  prthor 

ddjifdpranuttdndm  md'  pronounced  as  prsha'ddJ'^^^^^'^^^'^'nAmr  . 
Thus  is  assured  to  the  voice  a  low  syllable  from  which  to  rise  to  the 
following  acute,  just  as  where  the  enclitic  svarita,  before  an  acute  or  cir- 
cumflex, was  dven  up  for  a  grave  pronunciation.  Analogous  with  these 
two  cases  is  uiat  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  rule  at  present  unda 
discussion.  It  is  constantly  happening  that  an  acute  syllable  follows 
one  which  has  an  independent  circumflex,  which  cannot,  of  course,  like 
the  enclitic,  be  converted  to  grave  out  of  complaisance  to  its  successor. 
I^  however,  it  were  left  unaltered,  the  distinction  of  the  following  acute 
from  a  pracaya  anuddita  would  be  endangered.    If  yh  'iyd^n  t&d  pm- 

Wcydm  difi  should  be  uttered  ^^^-^y^^tkapp^^Me-ydfk-^^.fi^  .^  ^^^^ 
be  understood  as  ye  'sydm  stka  pro!*  etc. ;  while  the  sinking  of  the  cir- 
cumflex syllable  ye  to  the  level  of  the  anuddtta  pitch — ^as  ^^r^^^  etc 
— would  mark  the  following  syllable  as  truly  uddtta  or  acute.  But  that 
the  avoidance  of  such  ambiguities  was  the  sole,  or  even  the  principal, 
reason  for  the  depression  of  tone  taught  in  the  rule  is  rendered  improb- 
able by  the  fact  that  the  same  is  prescribed  also  before  an  independent 
svarita,  which  latter  could  not,  even  without  any  alteration  of  tone  in 
the  preceding  syllable,  be  confounded  with  an  enclitic  9varita  or  with 
any  other  accent.  The  depression  is  more  probably  owing  to  the  theo- 
retical requirement  that  the  voice  should,  when  possible,  always  rise  to 
the  utterance  of  a  real  acute  or  circumflex  from  the  lowest  or  anuddtta 
pitch :  which  is  satisfied  by  the  retention  of  the  anuddtta  quality  before 
an  uddtta  or  svarita  in  a  syllable  which  would  otherwise  become  enclitic 
svarita  or  pracaya  anuddtta,  and  by  the  lowering  of  the  final  portion  c£ 
an  independent  svarita  in  the  same  position. 

The  equivalent  rule  of  the  Rik  rr.  (iii.  8,  r.  6,  cxcii)  is  ffiven  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  definition  of  the  svarita  accent :  this  is  to  be  of 
the  pitch  of  uddtta  in  its  latter  portion,  unless  an  uddtta  or  svarita  fol- 
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tows,  in  whidi  case  it  k  anuddita.  Tlie  oommentary  informs  ns  that 
tke  depreasioii  to  anuddUa  pitch  is  called  katnpa^  a  term  connected  with 
the  viiampita  of  our  rale  (both  come  from  the  root  kamp,  Uo  tremble'). 
An  interpolated  verse  at  the  end  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  Rik  Pr. 
(iii.  19)  restates  the  same  precept^  in  terms  closely  corresponding  with 
those  of  onr  treatise.  The  Yky  Pr.  (iv.  137)  says,  in  like  manner,  that 
before  an  uddiia  or  svarita  the  latter  portion  of  a  tvarita  is  farther  de« 
pressed.  It  is  apon  the  authority  of  the  V&j.  Pr.  (i.  60)  that  the  term 
onumdirAj  literally  *minnte  measnre/  nsed  in  onr  text,  is  interpreted  to 
signify  the  definite  quantity  of  a  quarter-mora.  The  same  phenomenon 
of  iampa  is  treated  in  the  T4itt  Pr.  (xix.  8  etc.),  but  with  peculiar 
complications  of  theory  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  here. 

The  commentator  offers  instances  of  eadi  of  the  kinds  of  circumflex 
mentioned  in  the  rale;  thev  are  as  follows',  of  the  abkinikUm,  yd  ^bhiyd- 
iah  (xi.  2. 13),  y^  *syd'm  (lii.  26. 1  etc.),  soWtham  (the  Atharvan  con- 
taina  no  such  phrase,  nor  can  it  be  a  genuine  instance,  as  artha  has  the 
acote  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  accentuation  of  the  two  words  com- 
bined would  be  46  'riham  ;  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  reading  is 
cormpt,  and  that  the  phrase  intended  to  be  cited  is  <6  ^bkvhm  [xiii.  4. 
25]:  this  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  other  which  our  text  furnishes, 
and  is  moreover  an  instance  of  a  circumflex  before  a  circumflex,  which 
the  commentator  would  be  likely  to  seek) ;  of  the  prdplUhta^  bhindkV 
^ddm  (vii.  18. 1),  dift  Udh  (xi.  2.  12  etc) ;  of  the  jdtya,  amdvdsyd'  svdh 
(these  two  words  do  not  occur  in  juxtaposition  in  the  Atharvan :  we 
have  amdvdsyd*^  mdfm  at  vii.  *1Q,  2,  and  e.  g.  9vhr  nd  at  ii.  5. 4) ;  and  of 
the  k$kdipra^  nadyo  nd^ma  etka  (iii.  13.  1),  pippalyhh  $dm  (vi.  109.  2), 
and  rudatydji  purushe  kati  (xi.  9.  14) :   they  are  to  be  pronounced 

ncdat'^^o^P^-'^^'^^ka'^,  hhiwh'^'^,  ^o*^'^^M^  etc. 

Whether  the  Hindu  grammar  is  much  the  gainer  by  this  intense 
elaboration  of  the  accentual  theory  may  fairly  be  questioned :  whether, 
indeed,  it  has  not  lost  more  than  it  has  gained  by  toe  exaggeration,  and 
even  the  distortion,  in  more  than  one  particular^  of  the  natural  inflec- 
tions of  the  voice.  To  me,  I  must  acknowledge,  it  seems  clear  that 
those  ancient  grammarians  might  better  have  contented  themselves  with 
pointing  out  in  each  word  the  principal  accent  and  its  character,  leaving 
the  proclitic  and  enclitic  accents^  the  claimed  involuntary  accompani- 
ments of  the  other,  to  take  care  of  themselves;  or,  if  they  could  not 
leave  them  unnoticed,  at  least  stating  them  in  a  brief  and  general  way, 
as  matters  of  nice  phonetic  theory,  without  placing  them  on  a  level 
with  the  independent  accents,  and  drawing  out  a  complete  scbeme  of 
itiles  for  their  occurrence.  The  obscurity  and  false  proportion  given  by 
them  to  the  subject  of  the  13anskrit  accent  has  availed  to  confuse  or 
mislead  many  of  its  modern  investigators:  and  we  find,  for  instance, 
oar  modem  Sanskrit  grammarians  explaining  the  independent  circum- 
flex as  originated  by  the  fusion  of  an  acute  with  an  enclitic  circumflex, 
in  which  fusion  the  former  accent  fnyjoB  way  to  the  latter,  the  substance 
to  its  own  shadow  ]  Tiie  Pr^ti^ikhyas,  it  will  be  noticed,  countenance 
no  such  explanation,  but  describe  the  real  circumflex  as  arising  from 
the  combination  of  an  acute  with  a  following  grave  element. 
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The  designation  of  the  accents  in  the  Athanran  mannflcripts  is  some- 
what various,  and  reqnires  a  brief  explanation.  The  Rik  method  of 
designation  is  now  familiar  to  all  students  of  the  Yedic  department  of 
the  Sanskrit  literature,  and  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  theory  of  the 
accent  as  above  set  forth ;  all  syllables  uttered  at  grave  or  annddita 
pitch  have  a  horizontal  mark  below  them :  a  svarila  or  circnmflex  sylla- 
ole,  whether  its  circumflex  be  independent  or  enclitic^  has  a  perpendicn- 
lar  stroke  above ;  all  syllables  spoken  with  acute  or  uddtta  tone  are  left 
unmarked,  whether  they  be  proper  uddUa  or  accented  syllables,  or  only 
pracita  anuddtta^  grave  in  value  but  acute  in  pitch.  An  example  is  the 
verse  (xi.  10. 19)  from  which  some  of  the  illustrations  given  above  have 
been  drawn: 

triihandhe  tdmasd      tvdm  amitrdn  pdri     vdraya^ 

4M<MJlJ}TiHI    HI  Hi 'J  [  jftRr  5FI^n 

prshaddjydpranuttdndm  md*  ^mi'shdm    mod     kdf  cand. 

The  agreement  between  theory  and  method  of  designation  here  is, 
indeed,  so  close  as  reasonably  to  awaken  suspicion  whether  the  latter 
may  not  have  exercised  some  influence  upon  the  former.  This  mode 
of  marking  the  accented  syllables,  now,  has  been  adopted  in  the  edited 
text  of  the  Atharvan,  although  not  followed  throughout  by  a  single  one 
of  our  Atharvan  manuscripts.  In  these,  the  circnmflex,  whether  inde- 
pendent or  enclitic,  which  follows  an  acute  is  usually  marked  within  the 
syllable  itself,  sometimes  by  a  dot,  sometimes  by  a  horizontal  line ;  the 
independent  circumflex  after  a  grave,  generally  by  an  oblique  line  drawn 
upward  and  across  the  syllable,  but  often  by  a  convex  line  below  it 
The  grave  syllable  is  marked  as  in  the  Rik,  or,  quite  as  often,  by  a  dot 
instead  of  a  horizontal  line  below.  The  different  methods  are  inter- 
changed in  several  cases  within  the  limits  of  a  single  manuscript,  and 
as  some  of  their  features  are  incapable  of  being  represented  in  printing 
without  complete  suits  of  type  prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose,  no 
one  can  call  in  question  the  right  of  the  editors  to  substitute  the  Rik 
method.*  But  there  is  one  other  case,  namely  that  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  rule  to  which  this  note  is  attached,  which  gives  trouble 
in  the  designation.  A  avarita  immediately  preceding  an  uddtta  cannot 
receive  simply  the  usual  tvarita  sign,  lest  the  following  syllable  be 
deemed  a  prataya  instead  of  uddtta.  The  method  followed  in  such  a 
case  by  the  Rik  is  to  append  to  the  circumflexed  vowel  a  figure  1  or  8 
•—1  if  the  vowel  be  short,  3  if  it  be  long — and  to  attach  to  this  figure 

*  Lesser  and  oocanonal  peculiarities  of  the  maniiMript  usages  are  paned  over 
without  notice:  it  may  be  farther  remarked,  however,  tliat  £.,  throuffbout  a  grmt 
part  of  its  text,  marks  the  acute  syllables  with  the  perpendicnlar  line  above,  in 
addition  to  all  the  other  usual  signs  of  accent  The  peculiar  mmriia  signs  of  the 
White  Tajus  (see  Weber,  p.  138)  nowhere  appear. 
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the  signs  both  of  svarita  and  of  anuddtia.  Instances,  in  part  from  the 
examples  already  given,  are : 

dicC  ^t&h  nadyb  ndfma  rudatyhh  pAruthe 

devy^  tuh&sah  gharmo  *hkt  ^ndhe  hk&go  'psv  ant&h 

(x.8.30),'  (xi.3.18),  (x.6.16). 

What  is  the  reason  of  this  style  of  writing  the  vikampita  syllable,  we 
are  left  to  find  oat  for  onrselvcs;  the  Prliti9&khyas  teach  as  only 
the  modes  of  ntterance.  In  seeking  to  explain  it,  we  may  first  note 
the  method  pursued  in  the  text  of  Uie  S4ma-Veda,  which  is  always  to 
protract  the  vowel  of  the  syllable,  lengthening  it  if  short,  and  adding 
the  usual  sign  of  protraction  or  pluti^  the  figure  8.  This  suggests  to 
OS,  as  not  wanting  in  plausibility,  the  conjecture  that  the  two  Rik  signs 
hare  a  similar  meaning,  and  are  marks  of  protraction,  the  I  indicatmg 
the  mora  or  part  of  a  mora  by  which  the  short  vowel  is  regarded  as  in- 
creased, and  the  3  the  protracted  or  pluta  value,  to  or  toward  which 
the  long  vowel  is  raised  in  pronunciation ;  the  cause  of  the  prolonga- 
tion lying  in  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  vowels  concerned  to  a  lower 
pitch  of  voice,  which  leads  to  an  extension  of  their  quantity — even 
though  the  theory  of  the  Pr&ti^&khyas  known  to  us  does  not  recognise 
any  sach  extension.  The  attachment  to  the  figure  of  the  signs  of  both 
tvarila  and  anud&tta  tone  of  conrse  denotes  tliat  the  syllable,  althongh 
circumflex  in  its  general  character,  descends,  unlike  the  other  circumflex 
syllables,  to  the  full  level  of  anuddtia  pitch,  indicated  by  the  lower 
horizontal  mark.  This  Rik  method  of  notation  of  vikampita  syllables 
has  also  been  followed  in  the  published  Atbarvan  text,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs.  As  to  the  Atharvan  manu- 
scripts, they  are  not  infrequently  careless  enough  to  omit  the  figure 
altogether,  and  when  they  write  it,  it  is  in  almost  all  cases  a  3,  whether 
the  vowel  to  which  it  is  appended  be  long  or  short*  In  about  twenty 
passages,!  they  follow  the  method  of  the  S&ma-Veda,  and  prolong  the 
vowel  of  the  syllable :  this  has,  however,  been  restored  to  its  short 
form  in  the  edition,  except  in  three  instances  (x.  1.  9.  xiii.  1. 15;  3. 
16).  It  will,  I  presume,  be  generallv  acknowledffed  that,  in  this  condi- 
tion of  the  manuscript  authorities,  t^e  editors  followed  the  safest  course 
in  accepting  and  carrying  out  consistently  the  Rik  method  of  designa- 
tion of  the  class  of  eases  under  discussion. 

*  Ib  the  aeeood  half  of  the  text,  or  in  books  z-zx,  I  have  noted  but  a  single  put- 
nge  where  «U  the  MSS.  read  1  after  a  short  vowel,  and  but  three  others  io  whidi 
that  figure  is  gi?en  by  more  than  a  single  authority :  its  oocurrenoe  is  in  general  en- 
tirely sporadic;  it  occasionally  appears  aUo»  in  place  of  8,  after  a  long  voweL 

f  The  details  are  aa  follows :  all  lengthen  the  vowel  at  vL  109. 1.  x.  1. 9.  ziL  4.4 ; 
4.  Si.  xiil  1.  IS ;  8. 16.  ziz.  44. 8 ;  one  or  more  make  the  same  prolongation  at  ii. 
IS.  6;  S8.6.  vLsri;  1G9.2;  120.  S.  Tiil4. 18.  z.8.80.  zilS.68.  zrld.S.  ZTiil 
l.S;  S.S4.  ziz.  8.2. 
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66.  A  vowel  produced  by  combination  with  an  acute  is  itBclf 
acute. 

That  18  to  aaj,  when  two  simple  vowels,  or  a  vowel  and  a  diphthong, 
coalesce  and  form  a  single  vowel  or  diphlhoD^  (by  rules  42-68,  above), 
in  case  either  of  the  two  was  acute,  the  resulting  syllable  is  acute.  The 
rale  is  a  general  one,  and  suffers  only  the  two  exceptions  which  form 
the  subject  of  rules  55  and  56,  above :  namely,  that  i  and  6y  when  they 
absorb  a  following  a,  become  i  and  o,  and  that  i+i  become  i\  The 
corresponding  rules  of  the  other  treatises  are  Rik  Pr.  iii.  6  (r.  10,  cxcvii), 
V&j.  Pr.  iv.  131,  and  T&itt  Pr.  x.  10  and  xii.  10. 

The  series  of  passages  given  by  the  commentator  in  illustration  of 
the  rule  is  the  same  which  was  furnished  under  rule  38,  above :  vix. 
dhiyi  "  'At  {dhiyd' :  6.' :  ihi)^  juahatve  "  ^ndra  (juihaiva :  A' ;  indray,  tUh 
nayiln^nS  "  'At  {stanayiinund  :  &' :  ik%),  ktuhthi  "  'At  (ib^A^Aa  :  A' :  iki), 
ndakirU  "  'At  (udakSna :  d' ;  tA«),  and  dva  papyati  "  Ha  {dva  :  papyata  : 
d' :  t(a).  The  instances  are  ill  chosen,  so  ikr  as  regards  variety  of  com- 
bination ;  bnt  they  illustrate  sufficiently  the  fact  that,  whether  the  acute 
element  is  the  former  or  the  latter  of  the  two  combined,  the  accent  of 
the  result  of  fusion  is  alike  acute.  It  might  have  been  well  to  offer 
also  examples  of  the  extreme  cases  in  which  a  final  acute  d  assimilates 
and  renders  acute  a  following  diphthong,  such  as  patd'udand  {paid" 
-odand:  e.  g.  x.  9.  1)  and  t'Ad'i  'vd  (t'Ad ;  evd:  e.  g.  i.  1. 3) :  such  combi- 
nations with  dt  and  du  the  text  does  not  contain. 

The  other  treatises  give  the  rule  (R  Pr.  iil  6,  r.  11,  cxcviii ;  V.  Pr.  iv. 
130 ;  T.  Pr.  x.  12)  that  when  a  circumflex  is  combined  with  a  following 
grave,  the  result  of  the  combination  is  circumflex.  A  like  rule  is  needed 
here  also,  in  order  to  determine  the  accentuation  of  such  cases  as  ianvd^ 
^ntdrikiham  (xvii.  13:  tontrd^ ;  antdriktham),  paihyk  'va  (xviii.  3.  39: 
pathyd^^va)^  etc.,  and  its  omission  must  bo  regarded  as  an  oversight 

^lrll<j<lTi    ?5f&^H^0H 

67.  A  grave  syllable  following  an  acute  is  eircumflexed. 

This  is  the  rule  prescribing  the  enclitic  svarita^  the  position  of  which  in 
the  accentual  system  has  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  last  note  bnt 
one.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen  above  (rules  62,  03),  subdivided  into  the 
two  kinds  called  (dirovyaffjana  and  pddavrtta^  according  as  one  or  more 
consonants,  or  only  a  hiatus,  intervene  between  the  acute  vowel  and  its 
sncccssor.  The  commentator  gives  here  only  the  two  instances  of  the. 
tdiravyafijana  which  he  had  already  cited  under  rule  62. 

The  corresponding  rules  of  the  other  treatises  are  Bik  Pr.  iii.  9  (r.  16, 
cciii),  V&j.  Pr.  iv.  134,  and  T&itt.  Pr.  xiv.  29,  30. 


ari^  vrfg  HHT?rT^ii\T:H 


68.  And  even  in  the  disjoined  text,  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  word. 
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The  ienn  nydsa,  excepting  here  and  in  rule  72,  is  not  met  with  any- 
where in  the  Hindu  grammatical  language.  Our  commentator,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  custom,  spares  himself  the  trouble  of  giving  any  ex- 
planation of  it)  or  even  of  replacing  it  in  his  paraphrases  by  a  less 
unusual  synonym.  The  instances  adduced,  however,  in  illustration  of 
the  rules,  and  the  general  requirements  of  the  sense,  show  clearly  that 
it  means  the  disjoined  or  pada  text  Bj  their  adkikdra  (ii.  1),  all  rules 
in  the  second  and  third  chapters  should  apply  only  to  the  &anhitd^  or 
combined  text ;  hence  it  must  here  be  speciticidly  taught  that  in  pada^ 
as  well  as  in  «anAt/d,  the  syllable  following  an  acute  is  enclitically  cir- 
cumflex, if  the  latter  be  in  the  same  word  with  the  former,  and  so  not 
separated  from  it  by  a  pause  or  avasdna.  The  examples  given  under 
the  rule  are  ayiitam  (e.fr.  viii.  2. 21),  amfiam  (e.  g.  i.  4. 4),  and  antd- 
rikskam  (e.  g.  ii.  12.  1} ;  in  these  words,  the  syllables  <am,  torn,  and  rik 
have  the  tdirovyail^ana  variety  of  the  enclitic  circumflex,  and  they  are 
accordingly  written  figrhj^i  'SPjri^i  fPaf'lffr^,  and  not  «i3?<*T^i  «r^rlij^i 

A  corresponding  rule  is  to  be  found  in  the  Rik  Pr.  at  iii.  4  (r.  6,  cxciii). 

69.  As  well  as  where  there  is  a  separation  of  a  compoand 
into  its  constituents. 

That  is  to  say :  although,  in  the  ^c/o-text,  the  pause  which  separates 
each  independent  word  from  the  one  following  it  breaks  the  continuity 
of  accentual  influence,  so  that  a  final  acute  of  the  one  does  not  render 
circamflex  the  initial  grave  of  the  other,  yet  the  lesser  pause  of  the 
avagraha^  which  holds  apart  the  two  members  of  a  compound  word, 
causes  no  such  interruption ;  on  the  contrary,  an  acute  at  the  end  of 
the  former  member  calls  forth  the  circumflexed  utterance  in  the  flrst 
syllable  of  the  latter  member.  The  commentator  offers  us  rather  a  mo- 
notonous series  of  illustrations,  namely  siU'Sampitah  (vi.  105.2),  tii-yatah 
(vu  11 1. 1),  su-frtam  (viL  72.  8),  sii-drdham  (x.  2. 3),  m-hhrtam  (e.g.  vL 
89. 1),  and  9&-hutam  (e.g.  vi.  71. 1) :  these  are  to  be  pronounced  and 
written  ^  ^  iriRtlH:  i  5  ^  rfrT:  etc.,  and  not  g  ^  ^fairTi  1  5  ^  5rT:  etc. 

The  Rik  Pr.  (iii.  15,  r.  23,  ccx)  and  Vftj.  Pr.  (i.  148)  lay  down  the 
principle  that  avagraha  makes  no  diflerence  in  the  accentuation  of  the 
syllables  which  it  separates;  both,  also  (R.  Pr.  iii.  Id,  V.  Pr.  i.  148), 
except  the  rare  cases  in  which  each  of  the  part«  of  a  compound  has 
an  acute  accent;  such  as  arc,  in  the  Atharvan,  pdri-dhdtavd'i  (ii.  13.  2) 
and  tdn^ndpdt  (v.  27. 1).  In  such  words  as  the  latter,  the  VAj.  Pr.  (L 
120)  calls  the  circumflex  of  the  syllable  preceding  the  pause  by  a  special 
name,  tdthdhhAvya. 


?fferrRsrf^rrq^l|(i>ou 


70.  Not,  however,  when  an  acute  or  circumflex  syllable  suc- 
ceeds. 
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A  sjllable  originally  grave  remains  grave  before  a  foUowing  tiifdtto 
or  Bvarita^  even  thongh  preceded  by  an  ud&Ua^  and  hence,  by  the  last 
rules,  regalarlv  entitled  to  the  enclitic  circumflex.  The  proclitic  accent 
thns  appears,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Hindu  phonetists,  to  be  more  pow- 
erful than  the  enclitic,  and  the  law  which  requires  the  voice  to  plant 
itself  upon  a  low  pitch  in  order  to  rise  to  the  tone  of  acute  or  indepen- 
dent circumflex  to  be  more  inviolable  than  that  which  prescribes  a 
falling  tone  in  the  next  syllable  after  an  acute.  Tlie  commentator  illos- 
trates  by  citing  p6m  na  d^pah  (i.  6.  4),  y6  osyd  vifvdjanmanah  (xi.  4. 23), 
and  asyd  sut&sya  wdh  (ii.  6. 2) :  the  syllables  na,  as  and  yt>,  and  m 
and  «y<u,  which  by  rule  67  would  be  circumflexed,  are  by  this  rule  rein- 
stated in  their  anuddUa  character,  and  must  be  written  with  the  atiK- 
ddtta  sign  below :  thus,  S[f  ^  irrt;  i  nt  n^  fdUdd'^^.  i  frer  ^pTW  ^:. 

The  corresponding  rules  of  the  other  treatises  are  Rik  Pr.  iii.  9  (r. 
16,  cciii,  last  part),  YAj.  Pr.  iv.  135,  and  T&itt  Pr.  xiv.  31.  Caaea  of  oc- 
currence of  the  accent  called  by  the  Vllj.  Pr.  tdthdJbhdvya  (as  noticed 
under  the  last  rule)  constitute  in  the  other  systems  an  exception,  which 
is  apparently  not  admitted  by  the  school  to  which  our  Prftti^&khya 
belongs. 

71.  A  grave  following  a  circumflex  has  the  tone  of  acute. 

The  position  and  relations  of  this  rule  in  the  accentual  system  have 
been  sufficiently  treated  of  in  the  note  to  rule  65.  All  the  other  treat- 
ises (R.  Pr.  iii.  11,  r.  18,  ccv;  V.  Pr.  iv,  138,  139;  T.  Pr.  xxi.  10)  lay 
down  the  same  principle,  stating  also  distinctly  what  must  be  regarded 
as  implied  in  our  precept,  that  not  only  the  single  grave  syllable  which 
immediately  follows  the  circumflex  receives  the  acute  utterance,  but 
those  also  which  may  succeed  it,  until,  by  rule  74,  the  proximity  of  an 
acute  or  circumflex  causes  the  voice  to  sink  to  the  proper  anuddtta  tone. 
The  Rik  Pr.  and  T&itt  Pr.  use  the  term  pracayoj  *•  accumulation,  indefi- 
nitely extended  number  or  series,'  in  describing  this  accent,  the  latter 
employing  it  in  its  ordinary  sense,  the  former  giving  it  as  the  ncme  of 
the  accent 

The  commentator  cites  from  the  text,  as  instances,  dSvtr  dvdro  IrhaHr 
vifvaminvdh  (v.  1 2.  6),  and  md'dhvt  dhartdrd  vidathasya  wtpaii  (vii. 
73.  4)  :  each  pa*(sage  presents  a  whole  praeaya,  or  accumulated  series,  of 
syllables  having  the  accent  prescribed  by  the  rule.  Such  syllables  are, 
as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  left  unmarked  with  signs  of  accentna- 
tion  in  the  written  texts,  like  the  proper  acute  syllables  whose  tone  they 
share :  thuR,  X^i\  (V  sj^H^fd'Ccrfxron:. 

Next  follow  two  rules,  identical  in  form  with  rules  68  and  69  above, 
and,  like  tliem,  prescribing  the  application  of  this  principle  in  the  pada- 
text  also.  They  are  covered  by  the*  same  rules  of  the  other  treatises 
which  have  already  been  cited. 
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72.  And  even  in  the  disjoined  text,  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  word* 

That  ift  to  say,  in  pada  as  well  as  in  HtnhitA,  those  nnaccented  sylla* 
bios  which  follow  in  the  same  word  a  circnniflex,  whether  independent 
or  enclitic^  are  nttered  at  the  pitch  of  acute ;  and  they  are  correspond- 
ingly marked  in  the  written  texts.  The  eommentator^s  examples  are 
urusf^'ldydh  (v.  13.  8)  and  hikdUikdm  (x.  2.  8) :  these  are  nttered  and 
written  T^"^  JJ^tmr:  i  WWlR'^I^ij  and  not  S^^ljpfwT:  i  fRWft^FPI- 

?Ersra%  ^  II  ts^  II 

78.  As  well  as  where  there  is  a  separation  of  a  compoand 
into  its  constituents. 

That  is  to  say,  again,  the  avagraha,  or  panse  of  diTision,  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  influence  of  a  circumflex,  any  more  than  (by  rule  00) 
with  that  of  an  acute,  upon  the  following  nnaccented  syllables.  The 
commentator  gives  us  uie  examples  fvhn-vatih  (xi.  0.  15),  irhh-vati 
(xTiiL  1. 20),  and  dpnan-vati  (xii.  2.  26),  which  we  are  to  read  and  write 
SSt^T'Ssr^*.  iiSt;^oRl^ifrs4s[^^6nft,  andnot  astq^'Jsnft:  l^:^$aRft'l  W*J^ 


^f^HKlT^   ^H'H(Hj<M*illodii 


74.  But  the  syllable  immediately  preceding  a  circumflex  or 
acute  is  grave. 

This  rule  applies  only  to  those  oridnally  anuddita  syllables  which 
would  otherwise,  under  the  action  of  rule  71,  be  spoken  with  the  uddtta 
tone,  as  following  a  tvarita.  It  is^  as  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
closely  analogous  in  character  with  rules  65  and  70,  above,  and  has  a 
like  theoretic  ground.  The  commentator  illustrates  it  by  citing  the 
passages  ajda  i&d  dadrpe  koa  (x.  8.  41),  iddm  devdl}  f^uta  yS  (ii.  12.  2), 
and  iddm  indra  prnuhi  tamapa  ydi  (li.  12.  3),  where  the  syllables  fele^ 
ia^  and  fM — which,  though  properly  unaccented,  would  be  pronounced 
at  acute  pitch,  like  their  predecessors,  by  rule  71 — are  depressed  to  the 
level  of  grave,  in  preparation  for  the  succeeding  circumflex  or  acute. 
We  write,  accordingly,  trdW^  t^  ^  «  jt  ??IT:  SJ^  ^  i  ^Z^Pfc^^  ^"3^ 

This  rule  is  common  to  all  the  systems :  compare  Rik  Pr.  iii.  12  (r. 
20,  ccvii),  V&j.  Pr.  iv.  140,  and  T&itt.  Pr.  xxi.  11. 

As,  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  the  commentator  gave  us  an  in- 
troduction to  it,  composed  mainly  of  citations  from  unnamed  sources, 
so  here,  at  the  end,  he  appends  a  postscript,  chiefly  made  up  of  the 
dicla,  upon  points  connected  with  accentuation,  of  authorities  to  whom 
vfjL.  vif.  04 
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he  refers  bj  name.  He  first  says :  (uvar&ni  vyoHfatiAni  svaravcanti  Uy 
dnyatareyah ;  J^the  consonants  are  destitute  of  accent:  **thcy  are  ac- 
cented," says  Anyatareya,'  Upon  this  point  our  treatise  nowhere  dis- 
tinctly declares  itself,  but,  as  already  noticed  (under  i.  55),  its  rttles  of 
syllabication  may  be  naturally  interpreted  as  implying  that  the  conso- 
nant which  is  assigned  to  a  particular  syllable  shares  in  the  accentuation 
of  its  vowel.  The  Yky  Pr.  (i.  107)  states  this  explicitly.  Next  we 
hare:  Mm  mmdheh  tvaritam  bhavati:  pdrvarApam  iiy  dnyatareyak: 
uttarar^pam  fdnkhamitrih ;  *what  part  of  a  combination  is  circnm- 
flexcd  (or  accented)  f  ^*  the  former  constituent,"  says  Anyatarcya ;  ^  the 
latter  constituent,"  says  ^^nkhamitri.'  In  the  absence  of  any  illustra- 
tions, I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  to  what  kind  of  combinations  this  question 
and  its  answers  are  to  be  understood  as  applying.  Next  follows  a  pas- 
sage which  we  have  had  once  before,  in  the  commentary  on  L  93  (see 
the  note  to  that  rule) ;  it  reads  here  as  follows :  kim  aksharasya  swuiya- 
mdnasya  tvaryaU :  ardham  kraavasya  pddo  dirphasye  Hy  eke  sarvam  id 
fdnkhamilrir  akskarasy&i  ^skA  vidhd  na  vidyate :  yad  yad  vifvartbhava. 
A  renewed  consideration  affords  me  no  new  light  upon  this  passage. 
Finally,  we  read  rgivrdharcapajddntandvagrahavivrtti$hu  mdtrdkdlakdlahf 
which  appears  to  me  to  have  to  do  with  the  determination  of  the  lei^^th 
of  the  different  pauses  occurring  in  tlie  recitation  of  the  Veda;  namely, 
the  pauses  at  the  end  of  a  half-verse,  between  two  words  in  the  pa£i- 
text,  between  two  parts  of  a  divisible  compound  (also  in  pcu/a-toxt),  and 
where  a  hiatus  occurs  in  sanhitd  ;  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  restoring 
any  intelligible  and  consistent  reading  of  the  passage.  The  V&j.  Pr. 
(v.  1)  and  Rik  Pr.  (i.  6,  r.  28,  xxix)  declare  the  pause  of  division  of  a 
compound,  or  the  avagraha^  to  have  the  length  of  a  mora ;  the  Tititt 
Pr.  (xxii.  13)  recognizes  four  pauses  (virdma):  that  at  the  end  of  a 
verse,  that  at  the  end  of  a  pada  or  disjoined  word,  that  of  a  hiatus^  and 
that  of  a  hiatus  within  a  word  (as  praugam)^  declaring  them  to  have 
respectively  the  length  of  three  moras,  two  moras,  one  mora,  and  a 
half-mora. 
The  signature  of  the  pdda  or  section  is  trttyasya  trttyah  pddaK 

75.  After  r  and  r,  r,  and  sh,  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
word,  n  is  changed  to  n. 

This  rule  is  an  adkikdra^  or  heading,  iudicating  the  subject  of  the 
section,  and  making  known  what  is  to  l^  implied  in  the  following  rule& 
It  might  properly,  then,  have  been  left  by  the  commentator  without 
illustration,  like  ii.  1.  He  prefers,  however,  to  cite  from  the  text  the 
passages  pari  ^trnthi  pari  ahehi  vedim  (vii.  90. 1)  and  paristaranam  id 
dhavih  (ix.  6.  2),  which  offer  instances  of  the  lingualization  of  the  nasal ; 
and  he  also  adds  koshanam  and  toshanam^  wTiich  are  not  Atharvan 
words.  As  counter-examples,  to  show  that  the  nasal  is  converted  only 
if  the  preceding  cerebral  is  found  within  the  same  word,  he  gives  toor 
nayati,  prdtar  nayati^  which  are  also  fabricated  cases;  compare  the 
similar  ones  in  the  scholia  to  Plin.  viii.  4. 1. 
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The  Rik  Pr.  introduces  the  same  subject  ^rith  a  precept  (7. 20,  r.  40, 
ecclFii)  which  also  includes  our  next  rule  and  a  part  of  80  below.  The 
leading  rules  of  the  Vllj.  Pr.  (ill  83)  and  T4itt  Pr.  (xiiL  6)  are  in  close 
agreement  with  ours. 


iJ[cfq<(i^timi{lHI*iu«\n 


76.  In  drugkana  etc.,  the  same  effect  takes  place  after  a  cause 
which  is  contained  in  the  former  member  of  a  compound. 

The  commentator  paraphrases  pdrvapaddt  by  the  expression  which, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  has  been  substituted  for  it  in  translating,  viz. 
pitrvapadasthdn  nimiUdL  His  cited  illustrations  are  drughanah  (vii. 
28.  1 :  p.  dru-glianah),  sdttd.  grdmanyah  (iii.  5,1:  p.  grdma-nyah),  ra- 
kshokanam  vdjinam  (viii.  3. 1 :  p.  rak9hahrhanam\  brhaspatipranuUdndm 
(viiL  8.  19:  p.  brhaspati-pranuttdndin)^  pr$haddjyapranuttdndm  (xi.  10. 
19:  p.  prBkaddjyorpranuttdndm),  and  durnihiidiskintm  (xi.  9.  15:  p. 
dumihita'tihinim).  The  latter  case,  we  should  think,  is  one  of  some- 
what ambiguous  quality,  since  in  the  form  of  the  word,  as  given  by  the 
^efa-text,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  dur  stands  in  the  relation  of 
pArvapada^  or  former  meniner  of  a  compound,  to  ntAt/o,  they  being  un- 
separated  by  avagraha.  The  same  objection  lies  against  the  two  pre- 
ening instances;  but  also  the  much  more  serious  one  that  they  are 
examples  properly  belonging  under  rule  79,  below,  the  converted  n 
being  that  of  a  root  after  a  preposition. 

The  other  examples  of  the  action  of  this  rule  afforded  by  the  Athar- 
van  text  are  pardyana  (e.  g.  i.  34.  3  :  p.  jMzrd-ayana),  vrskdyamdna  (ii. 
6.7:  p.  t*r<Aa-yamdna;  the  uttarapada  ■  i&  here  a  sufBx  of  derivative 
eonjngation),  paripdna  (e.  g.  ii.  17.7:  p.  pari-pdna),  vrtrahanam  etc. 
(e.  g.  iv.  28.  3 :  p.  vrtra-hanam\  durnapa  (v.  11.  6  :  p.  duh-napa)^  irind- 
man  (vi.  74.  8:  p.  tri-ndtnan),  purundman  (vi.  99. 1 :  p.  |>tf ru-ndman), 
urimcua  (xviiL  2.  13 :  p.  uru-naBo),  and  iohasranttha  (xviii.  2. 18 :  p.  «a- 
haara-nltha).  We  have  also  a  few  cases  of  a  class  analogous  with  the 
Utft  one  ffiven  by  the  commentator,  where  the  principle  is  precisely  the 
same,  although,  in  the  actual  division  of  the  words,  the  avagraha  falls 
elsewhere  than  between  the  converting  lingual  and  the  nasal :  they  are 
tuprapdna  (iv.  21.  7  :  p.  iu-prapdna;  our  jxufo-manuscript,  to  be  sure, 
leada  here,  but  doubtless  only  by  an  error  of  the  copyist,  9U'prapdffa\ 
tuprdyana  (v.  12. 5 :  p.  tu-prdyana),  and  anupraydna  (vii.  73.6 :  p.  anu- 
-praydna).  Some  other  words,  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  noted 
under  this  rule,  are  made  the  subject  of  special  precepts  later  in  the 
section  (rules  82-85). 

The  general  rule  of  the  Rik  Pr.,  as  already  noticed,  includes  this  of 
ours  as  well  as  the  preceding.  By  the  V&j.  Pr.  and  T&itt  Pr.,  the  cases 
are  stated  in  detail. 

*l*l(Hle(^:  iio^li 

77.  The  n  of  ahan  is  changed  after  a  former  member  of  a 
compound  ending  in  a. 
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P4]^ini*8  rale,  viil.  4.  7,  is  preeiselj  coineideiit  with  this,  and  the  illns- 
trative  citations  of  its  scholiasts  are  lu  good  part  those  which  onr  com* 
mcDtator  gives  us,  and  which  are  all  strange  to  the  Atharvan :  thej  are, 
as  examples  of  the  rale,  prAknah,  p^rvAhnah^  and,  as  coonter'^xamples, 
nirahnah^  paryahnah,  and  durahnah.  Our  text  has  only  the  two  exam- 
ples apardhnah  (ix.  6.  46 :  p.  apara-aknah)  and  sahoirdknyam  (e.  ff.  x. 
8. 18 :  p.  fo/kura-izAnyam),  and  famishes  no  counter-examples  at  all,  so 
that  the  rule  evidently  finds  its  justification  in  the  observed  phenomena 
of  the  general  language,  and  not  in  those  of  the  Atharva-Yeda. 


f5W?*?lliWyiiHM(<*HW  II or  II 


78.  Also  is  liable  to  be  changed  the  n  of  a  caae-endiog,  that 
of  an  dgama,  and  the  final  n  of  dk  prdtipadika. 

This  rule  is  the  exact  counterpart  in  form  of  Pllnini^s  rule  viii.  4. 11, 
and  the  technical  terms  which  it  contains  are  undoubtedly  identical  in 
meaning  with  those  there  given :  dgama  is  an  augment  or  inorganic 
insertion  ;*  prdtipadlha  is  a  theme  of  regular  derivation,  ending  in  a 
ki^t  or  taddkita  suffix.  The  commentator's  instances  are  as  follows: 
for  the  case-ending  tna,  svargena  lokena  (not  in  AY.),  vardknia  pfthivi 
Mamviddnd  (xii.  1.  48) ;  for  the  dgama  n,  ati  durgdtU  vifvd  (vii.  63. 1 : 
p.  dul^dni) ;  for  the  final  of  a  theme,  ndt  'nasii  ghnanU  parydjfinak  (vL 
76.  4 :  p.  pari-dyinah). 

The  other  treatises  have  nothing  corresponding  to  this  rule,  which  is, 
indeed,  an  unnecessary  one,  as  a  Pr&tigCL&hya  usually  takes  the  words 
of  its  text  in  their  pa<fa-form,  without  going  farther  back  to  enquire 
how  they  came  to  assume  that  form.  Such  a  word  as  vardheiMj  where 
pada  and  sankitd  read  alike,  is  not  regarded  by  the  others  as  calling 
for  any  notice :  those  analogous  with  the  other  instances  cited  might 
have  been  ranked  as  falling  under  the  preceding  rale.  Parydyinah  ia, 
it  may  be  remarked,  the  only  word  of  its  claas  which  the  text  presents, 
excepting  pravdhitfoh,  in  book  xx  (xx.  127. 2),  and  durgdni  also  stands 
alone  in  its  class ;  nor  have  I  noted  a  single  instance  of  such  a  compound 
form  as  would  be  tvah-gena  or  duh-gewi^  where  the  alteration  of  the 
case-ending  in  the  second  word  would  be  made  in  the  reduction  cipada 
to  mmhitd. 


6^mik\f\\AH\^{  «rf^iio^ii 


79«  Alflo  that  of  a  root  after  a  preposition,  even  in  a  separate 
word. 

That  is  to  say,  even  when  the  words  are  not  connected  together  as 
parts  of  a  compound.  The  commentator  gives  us  a  single  instance 
where  the  cause  of  conversion  stands  ndndpade,  and  two  in  which  it 
stands  pdrvapade  ;  they  are  apah  pm  nayali  (ix.  6. 4),  yd  eva  yc^Ha  dpoA 
praniyante  (ix.  6. 5 :  p.  pra-ntyanU^  tindjivdm  fiebhyah  parmiyamdndm 

•  The  B6htltBgk-Both  lesleon,  upon  the  aatfiority  of  tUs  ride,  emmeomly  BBskas 

it  signify  *  suffix.' 
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(zviii.  3.  3 :  p.  pari-niyamdndm).  IfwUnces  of  a  eomewhat  different 
character,  where  the  preposition  lingnaliies  the  initial  n  of  the  root  in 
JonAttd  and  not  in  pada^  although  in  the  Utter  text  no  avagraka  sepa- 
mtes  the  two  words,  have  been  already  given  above,  under  rule  76. 
'The  text  presents  us  pranuita  in  like  combinations  also  after  vAiMdha 
(iiL  6.  7)  and  z&yaka  (ix.  2. 12) ;  and  we  have  fiirther,  in  pada^  su-pra- 
tdti  (e.g.  V.  11.^),  and  pardnaydt*  (xviii,  4.  50).  The  initial  n  of  a 
wot  is  almost  always  cerebralized  by  the  preceding  preposition  in  the 
Atharvan,  even  when  (as  at  ii.  7.  i,  ix.  2.  17,  x.  4.  26,  etc.)  the  augment 
intervenes;  the  only  exceptions  are  Uie  combinationa  of  nabh  with  pra 
{vii.  16. 1,  2),  and  of  nari  with  pari  (e.  s.  iv.  38.  3)  and  pra  (e.  g.  viii.  6. 
1 1).  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail,  therefere,  all  the  rather  numerous  in- 
stances of  the  change. 

The  cases  forming  the  subject  of  thia  rule  are  not  classified  together 
by  the  other  Priiti^lLkhyas. 

yy^l^HH?  H  t:o  II 

80.  Also  that  of  ena^  after  pra  and  pard. 

The  commentator  cites  nearly  all  the  examples  which  the  text  affords : 
they  are  prdi  ^ndn  ckrnthi  (x.  3.  2),  prAi  ^ndn  v^kskasya  (iii.  6.  8 :  the 
same  verse  has,  in  its  first  pdda^  prdi  ^ndn  nude)^  and  pardi  *ndn  devah 
(viiL  3. 16).  As  counter-example,  to  show  that  it  is  only  after  the  two 
prepositions  mentioned  in  the  rule  that  ena  exhibits  the  lingualization 
of  its  nasal,  is  fitrther  cited  pary  endn  prdnah  (ix.  2.  6). 

Here  followe  a  lacuna^  apparently  of  considerable  extent  Where 
tikis  rule  should  be  repeatea,  before  the  one  next  succeeding,  we  read 
prapardbhydmermydmmi  navatep  ca  ;  and  the  sequel  shows  that  navcUep 
ca  18  a  role  by  itself  while  what  precedes  is  the  mutilated  remnant  of 
another.  This,  aided  by  the  implication  in  navatep  ccr,  and  by  the  text, 
which  offers  us  the  passage  to  wnich  the  rule  was  evidently  intended  to 
refir,  we  are  enabled  to  restore  with  tolerable  certainty  to  its  true  fonn, 
as  fMcnar  iMydmtm:  what  has  become  lost  in  the  interval,  we  can  only 
conjeetnre.  Periiaps  the  treatise  next  took  note  of  another  case  which 
the  text  affords  of  the  lingualization  of  the  nasal  of  ena,  viz.  djabhdrdi 
^ndm  (v.  31. 10).  PossikMy  there  followed  also  a  mention  of  the  pas* 
sage  airjan  nir  maaah  fii.  10.  8) ;  but  this  is  very  questionable,  as  the 
r^ing  itself  is  doubttuLf  But  it  is  beyond  question  that  a  part  of 
the  omitted  passage  had  reference  to  the  not  infrequent  change  of  the 
n  of  nak  in  sauhitd  into  n  after  a  lingual  near  the  end  of  the  preceding 
word :  this  is  much  too  common  to  have  been  passed  over  without  notice, 
and  the  class  of  eases  is  too  large  and  distinct  to  have  been  thrown 

*  Ws  is  a  csM  of  entirely  anomaloiis  divisioo  sod  aoceotiiation.  We  afaoiild 
aqiect  vpttrmuhpdrdmaffdi,  like  onu^tiamprAydki  (xL  1. 86)  etc. ;  bat  the  pada  ivads 
igM^m :  pardnaydt,  and  all  the  9anhUa  MSS.  agree  with  it  as  regards  tbe  accent : 
ii  can  hardty  be  otherwise  thao  aa  error  of  the  traditioo :  see  below,  under  iv.  2. 

^  It  is  given  by  M.  W.  H.  and  I. ;  bat  P.  (if  I  have  not  been  careless  enough  to 
emit  to  note  its  reading)  and  S.  have  ena^ak,  and  the  printed  text  has  followed 
their  authority. 
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under any  of  the  other  roles  of  the  section.    The  statement  might  be 
pat  into  the  form  of  two  rules,  as  follows : 


*•  The  n  of  vah  is  lingnalized  after  pra  and  pari.  As  also,  after  d^f, 
urushya^  grheahu^  and  pkshaj 

Under  the  first  rule,  the  cases  would  be  i.  2.  2 ;  7.  5.  ii.  4.  2, 6 ;  1. 8, 
4.  ill.  16. 3  ;  20.  2. 3.  iv.  10. 6.  v.  7.  8.  vi.  37. 2.  vii.  2. 1 ;  6.  5.  xi.  2. 20. 
xii.  2. 13;  3.  55-60.  xiv.  2.  67.  xix.  34.  4,  5.  Under  the  second,  the 
passages  are  dfir  na  iirjam  (ii.  29.  3),  urushyd  na  urvjman  (vL4.3: 
£.  na)^  cLsamdtim  grhesku  nah  (vi.  79.  1 :  E.  naA),  upahHo  grheshu  nak 
(vii.  60.  5 :  E.  nah),  and  piia/hA  no  asmin  (xviii.  3.  67).  Where  nah  fol- 
lows grhesku,  the  edition  reads  both  times  nah,  without  cod  version, 
although  the  manuscript  authority  for  the  lingual  nasal  is  precisely 
what  it  is  for  the  same  after  urushyA,  E.  alone  dissenting.  At  iv.  31.  2, 
a  part  of  the  manuscripts  (P.  M.  W.)  read  tendntr  nah,  but  the  edition 
properly  follows  the  prevailing  authority  of  the  others  (E.  I.  H.),  and 
gives,  with  the  Rig- Veda  (x.  84.  2),  nah.  I  have  noted  a  single  caae 
where  the  Atharvan  reads  nah,  while  the  Rik,  in  the  parallel  passage, 
has  nah:  it  is  vii.  97.  2  (RV.  v.  42. 4). 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  a  whole  leaf,  or  a  whole  page,  of  the 
original  of  our  copy  of  the  text  and  commentary  (or  possibly,  of  the 
original  of  its  original),  is  lost  here,  with  as  many  as  three  or  four  rales. 
Fortunately,  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the  rehearsal  of  cases  of  a  certaiii 
kind,  which  rehearsal  can  be  made  complete  without  the  aid  of  the 
treatise :  so  that  the  loss  is  not  of  essential  consequence. 

81.  Also  that  of  naydmasi,  eSter  punah. 

The  passage  referred  to  is  tarn  tvd  punar  naydman  (v.  14.  7) :  all  our 
danhitd  manuscripts  agree  in  giving  the  lingual  nasal.  Whether  I  have 
given  the  form  of  the  rule  correctly  is  not  quite  certain,  a  portion  of  it 
being  lost  altogether,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  note. 

82.  As  also  that  of  the  root  nu. 

The  word  to  which  alone  the  rule  relates  is  punarnava(^,  punah-mavajf 
for  which  the  commentator  cites  three  passafres,  viz.  candramdf  ca  pu- 
narnavah  (x.  7.  33),  yd  rohanti  punarnavdh  (viii.  7.  8),  and  punar  d  ^<fdk 
punarnavah  (viii.  1.  20).  The  authors  of  our  treatise,  then,  must  hare 
derived  nava,  *  new,'  from  the  verbal  root  nm,  'to  praise,*  instead  of  fipom 
the  pronominal  word  nu,  *  now.' 

83.  Also  in  pdrydna. 
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The  commentator  instances  but  a  single  phrase  in  illnstration  of  the 
mle,  viz.  pathibhih  pdryAn&ih  {t.  ff.  zviii.  1.  64  :  p.  pdh-ydn&ih).  There 
is  small  reason  to  be  seen  for  singling  out  this  word  in  order  to  make  it 
the  subject  of  a  special  mle,  and  the  same  is  true  of  those  treated  in 
the  two  following  rules :  they  might  all  have  been  as  well  left  to  fidl 
into  the  gana  of  rule  76. 

84.  Also  that  of  durndrnan. 

The  commentator  extracts  from  the  text  three  of  the  passages  in 
which  this  word  occurs,  viz.  durn&mnih  9arvdh  (iv.  1 7.  5),  durndmA 
iaira  mA  grdkai  (viii.  6. 1),  and  durndmA  ca  tunAmA  ca  (viii.  6. 4). 
The  pada  writes  duh-nAman, 

85.  Also  after  an  r  at  the  end  of  the  former  member  of  a 
compound. 

The  commentator's  examples  are  devayAndh  pitrydnAh  (vi.  1 1 7.  3 : 
the  pada  form  of  the  word  is  everywhere  piir-yAna)^  pitryAtiAih  sam  va 
A  rohayAmi  (xviii.  4. 1 ),  and  nrmanA  nAma  (xvi.  3.  5  :  p.  nrmunAh), 
The  text  Airnishes  but  a  single  other  word  falling  under  the  rule,  and 
that  in  the  nineteenth  book ;  viz.  nrpAna  (xix.  58. 4). 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  P&nini  has  a  rule  (viii.  4. 26)  which  pre- 
cisely corresponds  with  this,  and  that  his  scholiasts  quote  Uie  same  two 
words  in  illustration  of  it 

86.  Bat  not  that  of  the  root  mi. 

The  commentator  brings  forward  all  the  illustrations  of  the  rule 
which  the  text  contains — they  are  pra  minij  janitrtm  (vi.  110.  8),  pra 
minanii  vratAni  (xviii.  1.  6),  and  pra  minAli  Bamgirah  (xviii.  4.  60) — 
excepting  one  in  the  nineteenth  book,  praminAma  vratAni  (xix.  69.  2). 
The  rule  itself  is  to  be  understood,  it  may  be  presumed,  as  giving  ex- 
ceptions to  rule  79  above :  yet  the  latter  would  seem  to  apply  only  to 
conversions  of  the  nasal  of  a  root  itself,  and  not  of  the  appended  con- 
jufintional  syllable. 

The  manuscript  reads  minanti  instead  of  minAUy  and  the  final  repeti- 
tion of  the  rule  before  its  successor  is  wanting. 

87.  Nor  that  of  bhdnu. 

This  rule  is  entirely  superfluous.  Of  the  two  cases  cited  under  it  by 
the  commentator,  the  first,  eitrabhAno  (iv.  25.  3),  could  fall  under  no 
rale  for  lingualizing  the  dental  nasal  excepting  76,  and  from  that  it 
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ironld  be  excladed  by  absence  from  the  ffona  to  wbich  alooe  the  precept 
applicB ;  the  other,  pra  bkdnavah  iitraU  (xiiL  3. 46),  cannot  be  forced 
under  any  mie  that  has  been  laid  down. 

The  Rik  Pr.  (v.  22,  r.  49,  ccclxvi)  and  Vaj.  Pr.  (iii.  01)  also  note 
bhdnu  as  a  word  whose  nasal  is  not  subject  to  be  changed  to  a  lingaaL 

88.  Nor  that  of  the  root  At  after  jxiri 

The  Athanran  text  furnishes  but  one  such  case,  which  the  commenta- 
tor quotes :  it  is  parihinomi  medkayd  (viii.  4.  6).  As  counter-example, 
the  commentator  brings  up  pra  hinomi  dUram  (xii.  2.  8) ;  but  here,  sb 
well  as  in  the  other  cases  where  the  forms  of  the  same  verb  exhibit  a 
lingnalized  nasal  after  pra,  the  pada-text  also  (by  iv.  95)  shows  the  same. 
A  strict  application  of  rule  79,  then,  to  the  nasal  only  of  a  root  itseli^ 
would  render  this  rule  also  unnecessary. 

The  Kik  Pr.  (v.  22,  r.  60,  ccclxvi^)  has  a  corresponding  precept 

89.  Nor  a  final  n,  nor  one  conjoined  with  a  mute. 

The  commentator's  illustrative  instances  are  p^han  tava  vraU  (vii.  0. 
S),  saihkrandanah  (v.  20.  9),  and  pdfo  granthi^  (ix.  9. 2).  To  the  first 
part  of  the  rule  would  need  to  be  made  the  exceptions  noted  at  iv.  99, 
but  that,  by  the  operation  of  that  precept,  they  are  made  to  read  in  pada 
as  in  tankit&j  and  so  are  withdrawn  from  the  ken  of  the  PHkti^&khya. 

The  first  part  of  this  rule  is  included  in  the  general  precept  for  the 
conversion  of  n  as  given  by  the  Rik  Pr.  (v.  20,  r.  40,  ccclvii) ;  which 
adds  later  (v.  22,  r.  47,  ccclxiv)  that  the  n  is  not  altered  if  combined 
with  y  or  a  mute.  The  Ydj.  Pr.  also  divides  the  two  parts  of  our  pre- 
cept (iii.  88,  92),  but  specifies  only  a  dental  mute  as  preventing  the 
conversion  of  the  nasal  by  combination  with  it  The  T&itt  Pr.  (xiii. 
Id)  includes  in  one  rule  this  of  ours  and  also  91,  93,  and  94  below. 

90.  Nor  that  of  the  root  nofj  when  it  ends  in  9h. 

This  rule  is  precisely  the  same  with  one  of  P&nini  (viii.  4. 36),  and 
it  belongs  rather  to  the  general  grammar  than  to  a  Pr&ti9ftkhya  of  the 
Atharvan,  since  our  text  does  not  furnish  a  single  case  to  which  it  should 
apply.  The  examples  which  the  commentator  gives  are  in  part  those 
which  are  found  also  in  Pftnini*s  scholia :  they  are  pranashUU^  pari- 
nashtak,  nirnaahtaJ^  and  durnashtaJ^  A  counter-example,  durnafom 
cid  arvdk  (v.  11. 6),  he  is  able  to  bring  up  from  the  Atharvan. 

91.  Nor  that  of  the  root  han^  when  its  vowel  has  been  omitted. 
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The  commentator  offers  the  two  following  examples :  wrtrnghnah  sto- 
widh  (It.  24. 1),  and  indrena  vriraghnA  medi  (iiL  6.  2) ;  and  the  counter- 
example rukshohanam  vAJinam  (viii.  3. 1),  which  has  already  figured  as 
example  under  rale  76  above.  Unless  sparpatfukia,  in  rule  89,  meant 
only  'combined  with  a  following  mute,'  which  is  very  unlikely,  the 
present  precept  is  superfluous,  as  merely  specifying  a  case  already  suffi- 
ciently provided  for  elsewhere. 

Pftnini  (viii.  4.  22)  looks  at  this  matter  from  the  opposite  point  of 
view,  and  teaches  that  the  n  of  han  is  lingualized  whenever  it  is  um;:^ 
ceded  by  a.    The  T&itt  Pr.  (xiiL  16)  mentions  the  case  alopi^^Sq^fJRi^]^ 
others,  in  a  comprehensive  rule.  //^^  ^ 

l^T^^"h»  (  Library ^ 

92.  Nor  that  of  the  root  kshubh  etc.  ns.      ^^ 

^^&h^  Callfb^ni*- 
This,  affain,  is  coincident  with  one  of  F&nini's  rules  (viil  4.  I  iJlfcll^L.  '  ^ 
so  fiir  as  kshubh  is  itself  concerned,  is  out  of  place  in  the  Pr4ti^4kbya 
of  the  Atharva-Veda :  for  not  only  does  this  Veda  contain  no  deriva- 
iivea  from  the  root  to  which  it  should  apply  (we  find  only  vkukshubhi 
fvii  67.  1]  and  kshobhana  [xix.  18.  2]),  but  also,  if  such  fornns  a.s  ksku- 
IkmAii  (which  the  commentator  gives  as  an  example  under  the  rule),  kshu- 
bhnitak,  etc,  did  occur,  their  reading  would  be  sufficiently  determined 
by  mle  89,  above.  The  commentator  fills  up  the  gana  with  parinrt- 
yantyor  iva  (x.  7.  43),  madhund  prapindh  (xii.  8. 41),  and  part  nrtyanti 
kefinih  (xii.  5. 48) :  to  these  are  to  be  added  other  forms  of  the  root 
nart  after  pari  and />ra,  and  forms  of  nabh  ufUrpra — as  already  noted, 
under  role  70. 

oddiUi   m^i  II  ^^  II 

93.  Nor  when  there  is  intervention  of  f,  s,  or  I 

The  instances  cited  in  the  commentary  are  kah  prpnim  dkenum  (vii. 
104. 1),  ffarbhe  antar  adrpyamdnah  (x.  8. 13),  and  tavitd  prasavdndm 
(t-  24. 1).  For  the  intervention  of  /,  no  case  is  brought  up,  nor  do  the 
Rik  Pr.  and  T&itt.  Pr.  make  any  account  of  this  semivowel  as  ever  com- 
ing in  to  hinder  the  conversion  of  the  nasal.  The  VAj.  Pr.,  however, 
does  so,  and  cites  an  instance,  nirjarjalpena  (in  which,  however,  there  is 
intervention  also  of  a  palatal).  The  latter  treatise  (iii.  04)  and  the  T&itt. 
Pr.  (xiii.  15)  throw  together  into  one  this  rule  of  ours  and  the  one  next 
following :  the  Rik  Pr.  gives  a  separate  precept  answering  to  each  (R. 
Pr.  y.  21,  r.  44,  42,  ccclxi,  ccclix). 


^Jrispfeni^dn 


94.  Or  of  palatal,  lingual,  or  dental  mutes. 

The  commentator  gives  the  examples  upe  ^ho  ^paparcand  ^smin  goah- 
tha  upaprflca  nah  (ix.  4.  23),  reahaydi  'nd»  (xi.  1.  20 :  this,  however,  is 
no  example  under  the  rule),  yathd  ^so  mitravardhanah  (iv.  8.  6),  and  tam 
MTtomA  (viL  21. 1). 
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The  corrMponding  roles  of  the  other  Prtiti^likhyas  have  been  referred 
to  above  (ander  rale  03). 

The  phyBical  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  soands  mentioned  in 
these  two  rales  to  prevent  the  lingualization  of  the  nasal  is  obvious: 
they  are  all  of  them  such  as  canse  the  tongue  to  change  its  position. 
When  this  organ  is  once  bent  back  in  the  mouth  to  the  position  in 
which  the  lingual  sibilant,  semivowel,  and  vowels  are  uttered,  it  tends 
to  remain  there,  and  produce  the  next  following  nasal  at  that  pointy 
instead  of  at  the  point  of  dental  utterance ;  and  it  does  so,  unless  thrown 
out  of  adjustment,  as  it  were,  by  the  occurrence  of  a  letter  which  calk 
it  into  action  in  another  quarter. 


q^HNf^^^  ^iiHii 


95.  Or  of  a  word,  unless  it  be  d. 

As  an  example  of  prevention  of  the  lingualization  of  n  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  word  or  words,  even  though  composed  only  of  such  sounds 
as  would  not  in  the  same  word  produce  such  an  effect,  the  commentator 
gives  us  pari  ^me  gdm  aneskaia  (vi.  28. 2).  As  an  illustration  of  the 
specified  exception,  that  d  may  so  intervene,  and  the  conversion  yet 
take  place,  he  gives  parydnaddham  (xiv.  2.  12 :  p.  pari'dnaddham)^ 
which  is,  I  believe,  the  only  case  of  the  kind  afforded  by  the  text. 

The  construction  of  the  other  rales  relating  to  this  general  subject  in 
the  remaining  Pr&tiQ&khyas  is  not  such  as  to  require  them  to  make  the 
restriction  here  taught.  P&nini,  however,  takes  due  note  of  it  (viii.  4. 
88),  but  omits  to  except  the  preposition  d,  so  that  (unless  he  makes  the 
exception  by  some  other  rule  which  I  have  not  observed)  he  would  read 
jHirydnaddka, 

96.  l^ote  tuvishtamah. 

This  word  occurs  only  once  in  the  Atharvan,  in  a  passage  cited  by 
the  commentator,  as  follows :  indrah  patis  tuvUhtamak  (vi.  3d.  3).  The 
pada-X^xi  reads  tuvi-tamah^  so  that  there  takes  place,  as  the  comment- 
ator says,  an  inorganic  insertion  of  s  UaJedrdganiah).  The  same  word 
is  found  more  than  once  in  the  Rig- Veda,  but  is  written  by  the  pada- 
text  iuvih-tamay  so  that  there  is  nothing  irregular  in  the  ianhitd  form, 
and  it  requires  and  receives  no  notice  from  the  Rik  Pr&ti^&khya.  It  is 
a  legitimate  matter  for  surprise  to  find  the  rule  thrast  in  in  this  place, 
in  connection  with  a  subject  to  which  it  stands  in  no  relation  whatever: 
we  should  expect  to  meet  it  in  the  second  chapter,  along  with  rales  25 
and  26  of  that  chapter,  or  after  rule  30,  or  elsewhere.  Its  intrusion 
here,  and  the  indefiniteness  of  its  form,  cannot  but  surest  the  suspi- 
cion of  its  being  an  interpolation,  made  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
an  observed  deficiency  in  tne  treatise. 

The  commentator,  after  citing  the  passage  containing  the  word,  goes 
on  to  say:  iankitdydm  iiy  eva:  iuviiama  iti  iuvUamah:^  anadfukdre 

1  Th«  MS.  writaB,  in  every  cs0e»  tuviUama  in  the  oommentsiy,  bat  donbUav 
only  hj  a  copyist's  error. 
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tAbranirdepak :  sdtr&rthas  tardyd^p  ca  caredparihArayor  vaeanam  md 
bhiid  id;  'this  is  the  form  only  in  sankitd;  the  krama  reads  tuvitama 
iii  tuvi'tamah :  in  the  absence  of  an  explanatory  heading,  the  rule  sim- 
ply points  out  the  form ;  and  the  significance  of  the  rule  is  ...(?) :  in 
cared  and  parikdra  [repetitions  of  krama]  the  reading  is  not  to  be  so 
made :  that  is  the  meaning.' 

The  signature  of  the  chapter  is  as  follows:  105 :  iti  Irltyo'dhydyaK 
If  its  enumeration  is  to  be  trusted,  our  two  lacuna:  (unless  some  parts  of 
the  introduction  and  ^tscript  of  section  iii  are  to  be  accounted  as  rules) 
have  cost  us  nine  rules. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Coicnami : — SicnoN  L  1-2,  combination  of  prepoeitioDs  in  pada-icxi  with  follow- 
iag  verb;  8-6,  exceptions;  7,  separation  by  avagraha  of  such  combinations; 
8-19,  do.  of  the  constituents  of  compound  words;  18-80,  do.  of  suffixes  of  de- 
riTatioo  from  primitive  words;  81-84,  do. of  case-endings  from  themes;  85-40, 
do.  of  other  suffixes  and  constituents  of  compounds;  41,  do  of  iva  from  the  pre- 
ceding word ;  42-46,  do.  of  the  constituents  of  words  doubly  compounded. 

Sbotion  1L  47-48,  absence  of  avagraha  before  suffix  mant  etc  in  certain 
cases ;  49-60,  absence  of  division  by  avagraha  of  certain  copulative  compounds ; 
61-54,  do.  ui  other  compounds ;  66,  do.  of  vfddki  derivatives  from  compound 
words;  66,  do.  of  compounds  with  the  negative  prefix;  67-72,  do.  of  other  com- 
pounds and  derivatives. 

Sacnov  IIL  78-77,  general  rules  for  restoration  in  pada-ieji  of  original  or 
normal  forms  of  words;  78,  their  application  in  Aroma-tRxt  also;  79-98,  rules 
for  restoration  in  certain  cases  and  classes  of  cases ;  94-1 00,  exceptiona 

SKonoir  IV.  101-109,  necessity  of  the  Aroma-text  and  of  its  study;  llO-l^^ 
rules  for  construction  of  Jbrama-text 

Our  three  preceding  chapters  have  covered  the  whole  ground  whicli 
a  comparison  of  the  other  treatises  shows  it  to  have  been  the  bounden 
duty  of  a  Pr&ti^&khya  to  occupy,  and  in  this  final  chapter  are  brought 
np  matters  which  might  have  been  left  unhandled  without  detriment  to 
tne  character  of  the  work  as  a  complete  and  comprehensive  phonetic 
manual  for  the  school  to  which  it  belonged.  Its  first  three  sections, 
namely,  teach  the  construction  of  the  jE>tiufa-text :  whereas  we  have 
hitherto  assumed  this  text  as  established,  and  have  been  taught  how  to 
construct  the  sanhitd  upon  its  basis,  we  now  look  upon  the  body  of  tra- 
ditional scripture  from  just  the  opposite  point  of  view,  and,  assuming 
the  sanhitd^  receive  directions  for  forming  the  pada  from  it  No  other 
of  the  kindred  treatises  thus  includes  in  its  plan  the  construction  of  the 
pada-ieit ;  the  Y&j.  Pr.  is  the  only  one  which  takes  up  the  matter  at 
all :  devoting,  indeed,  the  whole  of  one  of  its  chapters,  the  fifth,  to  an 
exposition  of  the  niles  determining  the  use  or  omission  of  the  avagraha^ 
or  pause  of  separation  between  the  two  parts  of  a  compound  word, 
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which  is  the  subject  of  oar  first  two  sections,  bat  leading  nBtoached  the 
subject  of  our  third  section,  or  the  restoration  of  words  to  their  normal 
form  in  pada^  which  is  not  less  indispensable  than  the  other  to  the 
formation  of  the  text.  As  regards  the  fourth  section  and  its  themei 
the  ibramo-text,  their  correspondences  and  relations  will  be  set  forth 
when  we  arrive  at  the  place. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  third  section  of  the  fencing  chapter,  our 
commentary  offers  us  here  a  long  introduction,  containing  about  twenty 
flokas,  to  the  subject  of  the  chapter.  It  is  prefagsd  with  the  following 
words :  samds&vagrahaviffrahdn  pade  yatho  ^vdca  ckandasi  fdkatdyanak : 
tathd  vakskydmi  catushtayam  padatk  ndmdkhydtopoiarpanipdtdndm  ;* 
*  as  9&kat&yana  has  set  forth  for  the  Veda  the  combination,  division, 
and  disjunction  of  words  in  pada,  so  will  I  set  forth  the  quadruple  word 
— noun,  verb,  preposition,  and  particle.'  Next  follows  a  definition  of 
each  of  these  four  classes  of  words,  and  then  an  exposition  of  the  rales 
according  to  which  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  compounded  with  one 
another,  as  they  occur  in  the  connection  of  continuous  text,  illustrations 
of  the  principles  stated  being  drawn  from  the  Atharvan  text.  Finally  is 
given  a  list  of  the  twenty  upasarga»  or  prepositions,  and  a  designation  rf 
their  accentuation,  which  is  also  followed  by  a  list  of  the  upoMargavrUimi, 
or  words  which  are  treated  as  if  they  were  prepositions — such  as  aekA^ 
tirah^  purah,  hin,  etc.  The  verses  are  in  one  or  two  places  very  cor- 
rupt, and  their  precise  meaning  is  sometimes  doubtful :  hence,  in  order 
not  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  our  treatise  by  too  long  an  interlude,  I 
defer  to  an  additional  note,  at  the  end  of  the  work,  a  presentation  of 
their  text  and  an  attempt  to  translate  them. 

1.  A  preposition  is  compounded  with  a  verb  when  the  latter 
is  accented. 

This  is  the  well-known  usage  of  all  the  Yedic  jMic/a-texts,  at  least  so 
far  as  they  have  been  brought  to  general  knowledge.  With  a  true  ap- 
preciation of  the  slightness  of  the  bond  which  connects  a  verb  with  iti 
prefix,  the  constructors  of  the  disjoined  text  have  ordinarily  treated  the 
two  as  independent  words :  unless,  indeed,  by  the  laws  of  accentuation 
of  the  sentence,  the  usually  enclitic  verb  retains  its  accent,  in  which  case 
the  preceding  preposition  in  turn  loses  its  accent  and  becomes  proclitic; 
and  the  two  are  then  written  together  as  a  compound.  The  commentator 
cites,  as  instances  of  verbs  thus  compounded,  pari-ydnti  (L  1. 1 ),  mm/- 
'dhharak  (i.  0.  3),  and  aam-ardvanti  (i.  15.  3).  He  adds,  upasaryavrUir 
bhip  ra,  *the  same  is  the  case  with  the  words  which  are  to  be  treated 
as  if  prepositions,'  and  cites  ydm :  ardte  :  purah-dhaUi  (v.  7.  2),  and 
ydm  :  ami*  Hi : purahdadhirS  (v.  8. 5).     That  our  treatise  itself^  in  mak* 

*  With  the  slight  Alteration  of  yatho  *vd€a  to  yathd  "Aa,  we  ebould  have  kcie 
three  equal  suoceasive  p^ida$  of  a  noetrical  verse:  but  tlie  impoadbaity  of  Ibreisf 
the  last  compound  into  any  such  metrical  form,  as  a  fourth  pdda,  renders  it  veiy 
doubtful  whether  tUs  is  anything  more  than  a  curious  coinddeoce,  and  whether 
the  words  are  not  meant  for  simple  prose. 
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iiig  no  special  reference  to  sncb  ambiguous  words,  means  to  regard 
them  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes  actnal  upoiargaB^  is  alto^tber  prob- 
able. As  counter-example,  to  show  that  the  preposition  is  not  com- 
pounded with  the  verb  when  the  latter  is  unaccented,  the  commentary 
offers  ydtu-dhd'ndn  :  vi  :  Idpaya  (i.  7.  2). 

The  rule  of  the  V&j.  Pr.  (v.  16)  is  to  the  effect  that  avagraha  is  used 
between  a  verb  and  a  preceding  preposition,  when  the  latter  is  unac- 
cented. This  is  in  some  degree  a  better  form  of  statement,  since  the 
loss  of  accent  in  the  preposition  is  rather  the  cause  of  its  combination 
with  the  verb  than  the  latter's  acquisition  of  a  tone. 


^51^^  vf'j<lT^Hltt|  \\\\\ 


2.  If  there  be  more  than  one  of  them,  they  are  compounded 
even  with  an  unaccented  verb. 

If  more  prepositions  than  one  are  compounded  with  an  unaccented 
verb,  only  one  of  them,  the  one  next  the  verb,  is  accented,  the  others 
becoming  proclitic.  In  such  a  case,  the  constructors  of  the  pada-tni 
have  very  properly  combined  all  with  the  verb,  instead  of  simply  putting 
the  prepositions  together,  since  it  is  not  the  relation  of  the  former  to 
the  latter  preposition  that  costs  the  former  its  accent,  but  rather  their 
common  relation  to  the  verb:  we  have  not  a  compound  preposition, 
but  a  duplicate  verbal  compound.  A  later  rule  (rule  7,  below)  teaches 
OS  that  In  such  a  combination  the  first  of  the  prepositions  is  separated 
by  avagraha  from  the  rest. 

The  commentator  gives  as  illustrations  the  compounds  ut-dvasyati  (ix. 
6. 54),  Mamrd'cinuthva :  anu-Mimprdydki  (xi.  1.  36),  and  vpa-mmpdrdna" 
ydt*  (xviii.  4.  50).  He  adds,  as  under  the  last  rule,  upasargavritibhip 
CO,  and  illustrates  with  acha-d'yaddman  (e.  g.  viL  38.  3)  and  a6A»-Ain- 
hrnota  (xii.  3.  37). 

i  do  not  find  any  corresponding  precept  in  the  Y&j.  Pr.,  although  the 
eaaea  which  it  concerns  are  not  such  as  would  properly  fall  under  the 
rule  of  that  treatise  already  referred  to. 

8.  Disjoined  from  the  verb,  however,  are  such  as  are  used 
without  significance,  or  to  set  forth  the  object,  or  such  as  are 
otherwise  connected — namely,  in  the  cases  abhi  vi  ianu  etc. 

The  Sanskrit  language,  much  more  than  any  other  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean family,  has,  throughout  its  whole  history,  maintained  the  upoMargai 
or  prepositions  in  their  original  and  proper  character  of  adverbial  pre- 
fixes, (urecting  the  action  of  the  verb  itself,  and  not  belonging  especially 
to  the  object  of  that  action,  or  immediately  governing  its  case-relation. 
Even  in  me  Yedic  dialect,  where  the  preposition  admits  of  being  widely 

*  Hie  cUatioo  of  thii  word  here  and  under  rule  7  abowt  thai  its  true  jpa4ft>fonn 
k  as  here  giveo,  and  not  as  it  has  been  noticed  above  (under  ill.  79)  that  oar  jKMEa- 
Ma  aeta%  reads. 
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separated  from  its  verb,  it  jet,  in  the  great  roajoritj  of  cases,  belongs 
distinctly  to  the  verb,  and  not  to  any  noun.  Bat,  while  this  is  trae  as 
a  general  rule,  there  are  yet  cases,  in  the  Yedic  as  well  as  in  the  more 
modern  classical  Sanskrit,  where  the  preposition  has  detached  itself 
from  the  verb,  and  is  to  be  construed  more  intimately  with  the  object 
of  the  action.  Even  here,  it  more  often  follows  the  noun,  as  auxiliary 
to  its  case>ending,  and  so  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between 
adverb  and  preposition,  something  like  the  German  adverbs  of  direction 
in  such  phrases  as  au9  dem  Walde  heraus^  in  den  Wold  Mnetn^  or  like 
the  German  an  in  ich  hlicke  ihn  an,  as  compared  with  the  at  in  oar 
nearly  equivalent  expression  '*  I  look  at  him."  Whenever  it  happens 
that  a  preposition  thus  attached  to  a  noun  comes,  in  the  construction 
of  the  sentence,  to  stand  before  an  accented  verb,  or  before  another 
preposition  which  is  connected  with  a  verb,  there  arises  an  exception  to 
the  two  foregoing  rules,  and  such  exceptions  are  made  the  subject  of 
this  and  the  two  following  rules :  the  first  of  them  deals  with  such  cases 
as  grhd'n  :  Upa  :prd :  Hadmi  (iii.  12.  9),  where  the  preposition  is  fol- 
lowed by  another  accented  preposition  and  an  unaccented  verb,  so  that, 
by  iv.  2,  7,  we  ought  to  have  upa-prdtiddmi ;  the  second,  with  such  as 
y&h :  vifvd  :  abhi :  vi-pdfyali  (vi.  34. 4),  where  the  following  preposition 
loses  its  accent  before  the  verb,  and  the  same  rules  would  require  abki- 
'vipdpyati;  the  third,  with  passages  where  a  single  preposition  comes 
before  an  accented  verb,  and  so  ought  to  lose  its  own  accent  and  enter 
into  combination  with  it,  so  that  we  should  have,  instead  of  ye  :  dtatah : 
pdri  :jajfiiri  (x.  7. 26),  pari-jajfliri.  The  description  which  oar  rule  gives 
of  such  uses  of  the  prepositions  is  in  near  accordance  with  that  of  P&nini, 
who  also  (i.  4.  83-98)  calls  by  the  name  karmapravacantya  ('  concerned 
with  the  setting  forth  of  the  object  of  the  action ')  such  prepositions  as 
are  used  otherwise  than  in  immediate  connection  with  a  verb.  He  like- 
wise uses  in  the  same  connection  (i.  4.  93)  the  term  anarthaka^  *  non- 
significant,' applying  it,  according  to  the  scholiast's  illustrations,  to 
adhi  and  pari  when  used  afler  an  ablative  adverb — thus,  kuioh  pari, 
*  whence' — where  they  are  unessential  to  the  completeness  of  the  sense. 
Whether  the  same  term  would  be  applied  to  the  same  prepositions  when 
following  a  case,  as  an  ablative  or  locative,  I  do  not  know ;  nor  pre- 
cisely how  it  is  to  be  understood  in  our  rule :  the  commentator  gives 
no  explanation  of  it,  nor  of  anyayukta,  nor  docs  he  assign  his  illustra- 
tions to  the  several  items  of  specification  which  his  text  furnishes  him. 
The  term  anyaytJeta  probably  means  '  belonging  to  another  verb,'  bat 
such  cases  are  quite  rare  in  the  text :  an  instance  of  the  kind  intended 
is  perhaps  nih  sluvdndsya  pdtaya  (i.  8.  3),  where  the  preposition  nth  be- 
longs to  the  verb  pdtaya,  and  not  to  the  intervening  participle,  to  which 
it  would  otherwise  be  attached,  with  loss  of  its  own  accent  Pftnini's 
karmapravacaniya  is  comprehensive  enough  to  include  all  the  cases  to 
which  our  rules  apply. 

In  filling  up  the  yanas  of  our  treatise,  and  giving  all  the  cases  of  a 
preposition  preceding  a  verb,  but  not  placed  in  accentual  and  composi- 
tional relations  with  it,  I  shall  include  t<^ther  all  that  would  fall  under 
this  and  the  two  following  rules,  since  they  evidently  form  a  single  class, 
and  are  only  formally  distinct  from  one  another : 
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Of  adhi,  with  an  ablative  case  (or,  rarely,  an  ablative  adverb),  ii.  7. 3. 
viii.  9. 4  (bis),  ix.  5. 6 ;  0. 18.  xiii.  1. 42  ;  3.  2.  xix.  56. 1 ;  with  a  locative 
case  (or  locative  adverb),  i.  3. 6 ;  32.  4.  ii.  1.  5,  viii.  9. 19.  ix.  5.  4,  8 ; 
9.2;  10.7.  X.  7. 1,12;  8.41.  xi.  7.  8,  9,  14.  xii.  3.  36.  xiii.  1.37;  3, 
6, 18.  xiv.  1.1;  2. 48.  xviii.  4.  3  :  anu  with  an  accusative,  ii.  34.  3.  vi. 
97.  3 ;  122. 1.  viii.  9. 12.  x.  5.  25-35.  xi.  8. 1 1, 19-22,  24,  27.  xii.  2.  21. 
xiii.  2.  40 ;  3. 1,  xv.  6. 1-9 ;  9.  1 ;  14.  1-12.  xviii.  4.  28.  xix.  13. 6 ;  44. 
10 :  aniar  with  a  locative,  i.  13.  3 :  abht\  with  an  accusative,  iii.  21.5. 
iv.  1.3.  V.  19.4.  vi.  34.4.  viii.  2.  4  ;  3.9.  ix.  10.  6.  xii.  1.29,  33;  3.8, 
12,  30,  52.  xviii.  3.  2  '*  with  an  ablative,  viii.  6.  22  ;f  with  a  locative, 
xviii.  3.  40  :|  d  with  a  locative,  xviii.  1.  59 ;  upa  with  an  accusative,  iii. 
21. 1,  9.  xix.  56.  3 ;  pari  with  an  ablative,  ii.  34.  5.  x.  7.  25.  xii.  3.  53. 

But  these  prepositional  or  ^uasi-prepositional  uses  of  the  upatargca 
are  of  less  importance  to  give  m  detail,  because  they  are  liable  to  occur 
in  any  part  of  the  sentence,  and  their  treatment  as  exceptions  to  the 
first  rules  of  our  chapter  is  a  result  of  their  accidental  position  in  con- 
tact with  a  verb.  There  are  other  passages,  considerably  less  numerous, 
where  the  prefixes,  although  evidently  belonging  to  the  verb,  have  an 
adverbial  signification  which  is  so  far  independent  that  they  maintain 
their  separate  accent  before  an  unaccented  verb,  or  before  another  verbal 
prefix.  The  one  most  often  thus  treated  is  ahhi^  which  is  found  before 
pra  at  iii.  1.2;  2.  5.  iv.  8.  2 ;  32.  7.  xviii.  3.  73,  and  before  other  upa- 
iorgas  at  i.  1.  3.  viii.  4.  21.  ix.  9.  3  :  upa  occurs  only  before  pra,§  at  i. 
28. 1.  iv.  31. 1.  vi.  37. 1.  xviii.  2.  53  :  d,  also  before  pra  alone,  at  iii.  4, 
5.  vi.  35. 1.  xviii.  4.  49 :  apa,  at  iv.  31.  7 ;  32.  5 :  pari^  at  iii.  2.  4  :  aw, 
at  vi.  65. 1  (p.  dva :  d^-yaid :  dva  etc.) :  anu^  at  xiii.  4.  26  :  sam  (perhaps 
to  be  connected  with  the  following  instrumentals),  at  xviii.  2.  58 :  and 
ud,  at  xii.  1.  39 — where,  however,  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  the  manu- 
script reading  erroneous,  and  requiring  amendment  to  ut-dnrcuh. 

In  a  single  phrase,  sdm  sdm  sravantu  (i.  15. 1.  ii.  26.  3.  xix.  1.1),  the 
preposition  sam,  being  repeated  for  emphasis  before  the  verb,  is  both 
times  accented,  and  so  is  left  uncombined.  At  vi.  63.  4,  in  a  like  repe- 
tition, there  takes  place  a  combination,  with  accentuation  only  of  the 
former  word — thus,  sdm-sam  :  it,  etc. ;  and,  at  vii.  26.  3,  the  repetition 
of  pra  is  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

A  briefer,  and,  we  should  have  supposed,  a  more  acceptable  manner 
of  disposing  of  all  the  cases  to  which  these  three  rules  relate,  would 
have  been  to  prescribe  that  when  an  upasarga  maintained  its  own  accent 
before  an  accented  verb  or  another  upamrga,  it  did  not  undergo  combi- 
nation with  them.  Such  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  for  combination 
are  treated  by  the  VAj.  Pr.  in  rules  5  to  10  of  its  sixth  chapter. 

The  commentator's  cited  illustrations  are  ihd  :  evd  :  abhi  :  vi :  ianu 
1.  3),  sdm  :  sdm  :  sravantu  (e.  g.  i.  15. 1),  s^i  :prd :  sddhaya  (i.  24. 


^. 


*  In  some  of  these  passages — viz.  iii.  21. 6.  xii  8. 12,  80 — the  special  eonoectioo 
of  abhi  with  the  noun  is  but  the  famtest,  and  the  cases  are  hardly  to  be  reckoned  as 
belonging  in  this  dass. 

4  Here,  too,  the  preposition  belongs  rather  with  the  verb  than  with  the  noun. 

\  This  is  a  combination  unsupported  by  other  passages,  and  bardij  to  be  bona: 
for  abhi  is  doubtless  to  be  read  adhi,  with  the  Rig- Veda  (x.  18.  8). 

§  Except  in  the  anomalous  combination  {tpa :  vandydk,  at  xviiu  4. 65. 
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and  i^pa  :prA :  a§M  (L  28. 1).  The  third  is  «  case  having  no  nroper 
analogy  with  the  others,  since  9u  is  not  at  all  a  verbal  pre&x ;  1  have 
taken  no  acconnt  of  it  in  drawing  out  the  above  statement. 

4.  In  ahhi  vipofydmi  etc.,  the  former  preposition  ia  disjoined. 

The  cases  falling  under  this  mle — those  of  a  preposition  retaining 
its  accent  and  independence  before  another  preposition  which  is  itself 
made  proclitic  and  combined  with  a  following  accented  verb — have  been 
detailed  in  the  preceding  note.  The  commentator  quotes  four  of  them, 
viz.  yd^vat :  U :  ahhi :  vi^pydmi  (xii.  1.  33),  tndnasd :  abhi  :  tam-vid^ 
(iiL  21.6),  yd'vat :  sd' :  abhi :  vi-j&ngahe  (v.  19. 4),  and  ydh :  vifvd : abhi : 
vi-pdpyati  (vi.  34.  4).  The  examples,  as  in  sundry  cases  elsewhere,  are 
wanting  in  variety. 


a)HI'^5(M'Hli<^   ^iiHii 


5.  In  yondv  adhy  dirayania  eta,  the  preposition  is  also  dis- 
joined from  the  verb. 

This  rule  applies  to  such  of  the  cases  detailed  in  the  note  to  nile  3, 
above,  as  show  an  accented  and  independent  preposition  immediately 
before  an  accented  verb.  The  commentator  instances  samdne :  ydndu : 
ddhi :  d'irayanta  (ii.  1.  5),  ddhi  :  tastkuh  (ix.  9.  2),  yS :  dfatah :  pdri : 
jajnirS  (x.  7.  25),  samudrdU  :  ddhi  .jajilUhi  (iv.  10.  2),  and  p&ri :  &A«'- 
ma  '.jd'yase  (xiii.  2.  8).  The  citation  of  the  last  passage  seems  to  imply 
that  the  commentator  regarded  hhOtma  as  a  verbal  form,  from  the  root 
hhii  ;  but  he  can  hardly,  except  in  the  forgetfulness  of  a  moment,  have 
been  guilty  of  so  gross  a  blunder. 

6.  A^h  and  babhUva  are  disjoined,  owing  to  the  determination 
of  the  protracted  vowel. 

That  is  to  say,  if  I  do  not  misapprehend  the  meaning  of  the  rule, 
owing  to  the  recognition  of  the  final  syllable  of  each  word  as  a  pro- 
tracted one.  To  what  end  the  precept  is  given,  unless  the  words  re- 
ferred to  (x.  2.  28  and  xi.  3. 26,  27)  have  an  irregular  accent  on  the 
protracted  syllable,  I  do  not  see.  If  accented,  they  would  have  a  right, 
by  the  first  rule  of  this  chapter,  to  combination  with  the  prececUng 
preposition ;  but,  the  present  rule  virtually  says,  they  are  seen  to  lose 
this  ri^ht  upon  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  accented  vowel  is  pro- 
tracted, and  that  its  accent  is  therefore  of  an  anomalous  character.  It 
has  been  already  noticed  (under  i.  105)  that  a  part  of  our  maanscripts 
accent  hahhOkvd'Zn  in  the  latter  of  the  two  passages  referred  to:  not 
one  gives  an  accent  U>  dgizh^  in  either  case  of  its  occnrrence. 

g^ftmara^:  noil 

7.  The  former  preposition  is  separated  bj  avagraha. 
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The  atfo^rakaj  or  pauso  of  separation  between  the  two  parts  of  a 
compoand  word,  is  defined  by  two  of  the  Pr&tig&khjas  (as  has  been 
already  remarked,  in  the  note  following  iii.  74)  as  having  the  length  of 
a  inora.  From  here  to  the  end  of  section  II  ^rale  72),  the  treatise  is 
occupied  with  rules  for  its  employment  or  omission.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  with  however  many  prepositions  a  verbal  form  may  be  com- 
pounded, it  is  always  the  first  of  them  that  is  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  compound  by  avctgraha.  The  commentator  gives  us  as  examples 
the  same  series  of  words  which  we  had  under  rule  2,  above,  only  pre* 
fixing  to  them  upa-dvAiU  (ix.  0.  53). 

8.  In  ydtuTndvai^  also,  the  former  constituent  is  separated  by 
avagraha, 

I  interpret  this  mle  according  to  the  explanation  of  the  commentator, 
who  regards  p^rvena  as  implied  in  it,  by  inference  from  the  preceding 
rule.  It  comes  in  rather  awkwardly  here,  as  only  prepositions  have 
been  contemplated,  thus  far  in  the  chapter,  as  former  constitueuts  of 
compounds.  The  commentator  adds  an  exposition  of  the  matter,  which 
is,  however,  too  much  corrupted  and  mutilated  for  me  to  restore  and 
translate  it:  it  reads  matvarihe:  vdyam  mdvaechabdo  manupo  makdra' 
sya  vakdrah :  dkdrdgamah.  The  word  is  apparently  regarded  as  beinff 
ydtti-fnant,  with  an  added  suffix  vant,  and  the  rule  is  designed  to  teach 
us  that,  instead  of  being  divided  yatumd-vat,  as  we  might  expect,  it  is 
to  read  t/dtu-rndtfat — as  our  pada  manuscripts  do  in  fact  present  it  to  us. 
The  word  occurs  only  at  viii.  4. 23. 

9.  Separation  by  avagraha  takes  place  also  in  a  compound. 

The  ca  in  the  rule  evidently  continues  the  implication  simply  of  atfa- 
grahah  from  rule  7,  and  the  connection  of  the  text  casts  upon  ydtumA- 
vai  the  suspicion  of  being  an  interpolation.  A  corresponding  precept, 
9amdu  *vagrahahf  is  by  the  Y&j.  Pr.  set  at  the  head  of  its  chapter  upon 
the  use  of  avagraha  (v.  1). 

The  commentator  cites,  as  examples  of  separable  compounds,  upor 
'hdtlah  (e.  g.  i.  1.  4),  hkHrirdhdyaMm  (i.  2. 1\  bhi^ri-varpawm  (i.  2.  1), 
and  hkdrirdhandh  (vii.  60.  4).  Whether  sncn  words  as  the  first  of  these, 
or  the  participles  of  compounded  verbs,  should  be  regarded  as  falling 
under  the  designation  samdna^  appears  to  me  doubtful,  as  they  present 
the  closest  analogies  with  the  verbs  from  which  they  come.  1  have  in- 
duded  them  with  verbal  forms  in  filling  up  the  gawu  of  rules  3  to  5. 


SCRTT^  q^ii\on 


10.  When  a  compound  is  farther  compounded,  with  an  ap* 
pended  member,  the  latter  constituent  is  separated. 
VOL.  vri.  66 
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The  instance  which  the  commentator  selects  for  illustrating  this  rale 
is  prajApatisraktah  (x.  6. 19).  The  word  prc^A  is  itself  divisible  as  a 
coropoand — ^thus,  pra-jd  (e.  g.  vii.  35. 3) ;  upon  farther  adding  patij  the 
former  division  is  given  up  in  favor  of  that  between  the  old  coropoond 
and  its  added  member,  and  we  have  prajd-pati  (e.  g.  ii.  34. 4) ;  and  a 
similar  addition  and  removal  of  the  pause  of  separation  gives  us  prajd- 
pati'srshtah :  while  we  might  have,  did  the  words  occur,  the  yet  farther 
change  prajdpati9rshtdh4va,  or  prajdpatisrshti'bhih,  and  prajdpaturshii- 
hhih-iva.  In  no  compound  is  the  separation  by  avagraha  made  at  more 
than  one  point,  and  it  is  always  the  member  last  appended  which  is 
entitled  to  separation. 

The  form  of  the  corresponding  rule  in  the  Vfij.  Pr.  (v.  7)  is  vastly 
preferable  to  that  of  our  own.  That  treatise  says  '^  in  the  case  of  a 
compound  composed  of  several  members,  separation  by  avagraka  is 
made  of  the  member  last  added."  This  puts  the  matter  upon  its  true 
basis,  and  accounts  for  the  usage  of  the  jMu/a-text-makers  both  where 
they  separate  the  latter  member,  and  where  they  separate  the  former 
member,  from  the  rest  of  the  compound.  We  shall  see  below  (rule  12) 
that  the  treatment  by  our  Pr&tig&khya  of  the  separation  of  a  former 
member  is  very  obscure  and  imperfect. 

gonsETT  ^\\\\\\ 

11.  Also  in  suprdvyd. 

That  is  to  say,  in  the  word  specified  the  last  member  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  compound,  and  not  the  first,  as  would  be  more  in 
accordance  with  the  general  analogies  of  the  system  of  separation. 
The  passage,  the  only  one  in  the  Atharvan  where  the  word  occurs,  is 
quoted  by  the  commentator :  supra-avy^ :  ydjamandya  (iv.  30.  0).  Su- 
prdvi  is  divided  in  the  same  manner  by  the  joorfa-text  of  the  Rjg-Veda 
(e.  g.  i.  34.  4) :  it  is  of  obscure  derivation  and  meaning,  and  whether 
the  etymology  of  it  which  is  implied  in  its  analysis  as  made  by  the 
Hindu  grammarians  is  correct,  is  at  least  very  doubtful.  But  whether 
composed  of  su-pra-avi  or  tu-pra-vt,  we  should  expect  the  pada-teni  to 
write  it  su-prdvt  or  su-pravty  and  it  is  the  recognition  of  its  anomalous 
division  which  has  caused  it  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  role. 
The  commentator  adds  a  verse  about  it,  which,  however,  appears  to  deal 
rather  with  its  accentuation  than  its  division :  avateh  prapdrvasya  [«tf- 
prapHrvaaya?']  tdfobdah  [yapabdah?]  svaritah  parah :  suprdvt  ^ti  trUyd- 
ydh  kskdiprah  chandan  svaryate. 

The  Atharvan  reading  suprdvyd  is  at  any  rate  established  by  this 
rule,  against  suprdvye,  which  the  Rik  (x.  125.  2)  offers,  and  which  the 
eonnection  also  appears  to  require.  Possibly  the  form  implies  an  ex- 
planation of  the  word  which  seems  suggested  by  the  first  line  of  the 
verse  just  quoted,  as  if  from  the  root  ai^j  with  the  prefixes  *tt  and  prOf 
and  with  the  added  desiderative  suffix  yd,  *  with  desire  to  show  propi- 
tious favor.'  Such  an  explanation,  of  course,  would  be  futile,  being 
sufficiently  disproved  by  the  accent  alone. 
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^Pl^H   ^^lat^u 


12.  If  the  appended  member  is  indivisible,  the  former  mem- 
ber is  separated. 

This  rule  is  very  obscure,  and  I  am  for  from  feeling  confident  that  my 
translation  rightly  expresses  its  meaning.  The  manuscript  readings  of 
its  first  word,  in  text  and  in  comment,  vary  between  aningena^  atingena^ 
and  amigetia.  If  the  word  really  means  *  immovable,'  i.e.  'indivisible, 
inseparable,'  we  should  expect  rather  aningyena  (compare  ingya  in  rule 
76,  below) ;  and  possibly  the  latter  may  be  the  true  reading :  but  as 
ihga  also  is  an  acknowledged  word,  having  the  meaning  *  movable,'  I 
have  not  ventured  to  alter  the  form  presented  by  the  manuscript  As 
I  have  rendered  it,  the  rule  would  appear  to  mean  only  that  when  to  a 
word  already  compounded  an  inseparable  appendix,  for  instance  a  suflBx, 
was  added,  the  division  would  remain  as  before — as  in  su-viraidyAi^ 
pra-paddbhy&m^  and  the  like — but  this  is  a  perfectly  simple  case,  and 
one  which  hardly  calls  for  especial  attention  and  detennination.  The 
commentator's  exposition  is  as  follows:  aningeno  ^pajdte:  aningena  vife- 
thalakshanena  avikrshitena  :  dvayoh  sampaye  jdte  pHrvend  ^vagraho  hha- 
tali;  'when  a  word  is  farther  compounded  with  an  indivisible — that  is 
to  say,  with  a  modificatory  appendage  which  is  not  taken  apart — and 
there  arises  a  doubt  between  two,  separation  is  made  of  the  former.' 
My  translation  of  the  rule  is  founded  upon  my  (somewhat  questionable) 
interpretation  of  this  paraphrase.  The  cit<ed  illustrations,  however,  do 
not  at  all  support  it;  they  are  ttu-ksheiriyd  :  su-gdiuyd  (iv.  33.  2),  saha- 
-idktavdkah  (vii.  97.  6),  sa-antardefdh  (ix.  5,  37),  and  suprajdh  (iv.  11. 
3).  The  last  three  of  these  are  plain  cases  of  separation  of  the  con- 
stituent last  added  from  the  rest  of  the  compound :  the  first  two  are 
less  unequivocal,  since  we  should  rather  regard  the  suffix  yd  as  added 
to  suksheira  and  sugdtUy  and  the  more  natural  division  as  being  sukshe- 
tri-ydj  sugdtu-yd;*  but  neither  is  yd  an  aningya  suffix,  as  is  duown  by 
the  next  following  word,  vasu-yd,  and  the  others  detailed  in  rule  30, 
below.  The  commentator  adds  a  verse  of  farther  exposition,  but  this 
also  throws  no  additional  light  upon  the  matter  in  hand:  it  is  dve  yatrd 
^vagrahasthdne  p&rvene  Hi  parena  vd :  pikrvend  ^vagrahas  iatra  9vksheirir 
yd  sdntardefdh  suprajdp  ca  nidarfanam ;  *  where  there  are  two  places 
for  separation  by  avagraha^  either  of  the  former  or  of  the  latter  mem- 
ber of  a  compound,  separation  is  there  to  be  made  of  the  first  mem- 
ber: instances  are  tukshetriydy  sdntardefdh,  and  suprajdh.^  I  do  not 
see  how  this  statement  can  be  accepted  as  a  correct  one;  for,  of  the 
compounds  consisting  of  more  than  two  members,  the  last  is  even  more 
often  separated  from  the  first  two  than  the  first  from  the  last  two  :  the 
point  of  division  being,  except  in  a  very  few  cases  of  which  the  treatise 
takes  special  note,  determined  by  the  history  of  the  double  or  triple 
compound,  upon  the  principle  distinctly  laid  down  in  the  VAj.  Pr.,  that 
the  member  last  added  is  the  one  which  must  be  separated.     Thus,  in 

*  The  Rik  pada  (I  97. 2)  actually  reads  rugdtu-ydj  although  it  divides  tu-hthetriyd 
like  oar  own  text. 
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the  firet  four  books  of  the  text,  we  have,  upon  the  one  hand,  ria'praj&ta^ 
tnadhu-samdrfa^  vi-dydma^  prati-abhicarana,  mushka-dbarlui^  brakma" 
'$amf%ta,  ni'Samnata,  nvapna-abhikarana^  d-utsdryam^  d-vyttsham^  dyvh- 
-pratarana^  piva-abhimarfana,  aksha-pardjaya,  and  apva-abkidhdni  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  sardpa-krt,  sarikpam-karant^  sapatna-kshayann^  vtskan- 
dha-dHishanay  tapatnorhan,  abhimdti-jU^  abhifCLSti-pd,  samkalpa-kulmala^ 
a*jnUioira-hutj  dkHtl-pra^  dfdra-eshin,  vijenha-krl^  abkibhatiqfca^  and 
abhimdii'Mihas.  And  in  the  rare  cases  where  three  independent  words 
are  fiised  into  a  compound  by  a  single  process,  the  last  one  is  separated 
from  the  other  two :  such  are  nagha-riska  and  itiha-dsa  (xt.  6. 4).  It 
will  bo  difficult,  I  think,  to  find  any  interpretation  for  our  rule  which 
shall  make  it  other  than  a  bungling  and  inaccurate  account  of  the  phe- 
nomena with  which  it  professes  to  deal.  To  connect  aningena  in  con- 
struction with  purvena^  and  translate  '  the  former  member  is  separated 
from  the  rest  when  it  is  an  indivisible  word,'  although  it  would  satisfy 
well  enouffh  the  requirements  of  the  instances  given  by  the  comment- 
ator, would  only  throw  us  into  new  difficulties,  for  it  would  require  os 
to  read  Ha-rHtpakrl  as  well  as  torantardefOj  iu-parfiasuvana  (v.  4. 2)  ss 
well  as  BU'kshitriyd^  and  the  like.* 


rlfl^   ^la^ll 


IS.  Dhd  is  separated,  when  a  taddkita'Su&x. 

As  instances  of  the  separation  of  the  secondary  suffix  dhd  from  the 
themes  to  which  it  is  attached,  the  commentor  cites  catuh-dhd  :  retah  (x. 
10.  29),  ashta-dhd  :  yuktah  (xiii.  3. 19),  nava-dhd :  hitdh  (xiii.  4. 10),  and 
dvddapa-dhd  (vi.  113.  3) :  in  the  same  manner  is  treated  mitra-dhdy  at 
ii.  6.  4,  for  which  the  yAjasaneyi'Sanhit&,  in  the  corresponding  passage 
(xxvii.  5),  has  mitra-dheye.  On  the  other  hand,  the  text  offers  a  single 
exception  to  the  rule,  vipvddhd  (vi.  85.  3),  which  neither  the  Pr&ti^A- 
khya  nor  its  commentary  notices :  it  is  accented  on  the  penult,  while 
all  the  other  compounds  with  dhd  accent  the  suffix  itself. 

The  commentator  adds :  vyatyayasvafraddtryhebkyo  dhdpratyaye  na 
avagraho  bhavati;  ^the  suffix  dhd  does  not  suffer  separation  after . . .  (?), 
»va,  prat^  and  a  long  vowel.^  The  words  9vadkd  and  praddhd,  into 
which  the  root  dhd  enters  as  last  member,  are  here  referred  to,  and 

*  The  best  way,  5t  seems  to  me,  of  saving  the  credit  of  cor  Pr&ti^^kliya  as  re- 
gards its  treatment  of  the  subject  of  double  composition  in  these  two  rules,  will  be 
to  regard  rule  10  as  equivalent  to  V&j.  Pr.  v.  7 ;  understanding  upajdie  as  meaning 
simply  *  added  to/  whether  by  prefixion  or  euffixion,  and  pmrena  as  signifying '  the 
later  (I  e.  the  last  added)  eonstitueat.-'  and  then  farther,  taking' rule  12  to  be  added 
in  liroitatioQ  of  10,  and  to  mean:  *  when,  however,  the  added  constituent  is  incapa- 
ble of  being  separated,  the  division  remains  aa  bcfor&'  It  might  well  enough  be 
thought  that,  in  such  cases  of  prefixion  as  avira-ban  (from  vira-han),  or  in  rach 
«ase8  of  suffixioR  as  m-viratd,  vddhu'ya^  pari-vatnarma,  vi-irUd,  etc.,  the  additioa 
of  another  element  virtually  fused  the  prior  compound  into  one  word,  and  wookl 
be  understood  as  annulliag  ku  division  by  av^graksy  unless  some  direction  was 
given  to  the  contniry.  This  interpretation,  however,  would  be  contrary  to  the 
authority  of  the  commentator,  would  require  us  to  understand  parena  and  p&rvena 
in  a  different  from  their  ussal  sense,  and  would  convict  rule  11  of  bemg  an  mteipo- 
latioo,  noade  since  the  Jiisinierpretation  of  rule  10. 
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perhaps  godkd  (iv.  3.  6) ;  but  to  vfhsi  the  first  item  in  the  ennmeration 
refers,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering. 

The  kindred  suffix  d&  remains  always  attached  to  the  theme  to  which 
it  belongs. 

The  Vfiy.  Pr.  (v,  27)  forbids  the  separation  of  dhd  from  a  numeral, 
but  allows  it  in  other  cases  :  it  would  read  caiurdhA,  asktadhd,  etc.,  in 
pada.  The  usage  of  the  Rik  pada-text  also  does  not  entirely  corres- 
pond with  that  of  the  Atharvan  in  regard  to  the  same  suffix :  thus  the 
former  has  bakudhdy  while  the  latter  separates  bahu-dhd, 

^\^\{\^  U  \^  II 

14.  Also  trd,  when  it  ends  in  d. 

The  commentator's  examples  are  deva-trd  :  ca  :  krnuhi  (v.  1 2.  2),  and 
puru-trd  :  te  :  vanvatdm  (vi.  126.  1);  and  his  counter-examples,  of  tra 
inseparable,  are  yatra  :  devdh :  amrtam  (ii.  I.  5),  and  tatra  :  amrtasya  : 
eakshanam  (v.  4.  3). 

The  V&j.  Pr.  (v.  9)  declares  trd  separable,  and,  as  our  treatise  might 
just  as  well  have  done,  regards  tra  as  excluded  by  the  designation  of 
the  form  of  the  separable  suffix  as  trd.  The  usage  of  the  Rik  pada  is 
also  the  same  with  that  taught  in  our  rule.  Doubtless  it  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  forms  to  which  tra  is  attached,  as  being  pronominal  roots, 
that  prevents  its  separation  from  them,  rather  than  anything  in  the 
suffix  itself.  The  ablative  suffix  tas  is  not  separated,  even  when  it  fol- 
lows a  word  having  an  independent  status  in  the  language,  as  in  abhitas. 

15.  Also  tJid,  when  it  is  combined  with  a  polysyllable. 

The  commentator's  examples  are  rtu-thd :  vi :  cakshate  (ix.  10.  26), 
n&ma-tkd  :  sa  :  manyeta  (xi.  8.  7) ;  and  his  counter-examples  are  adha  : 
yathd  :  nah  (xviii.  3.  21),  and  tathd  :  tat :  ague  (v.  20.  2).  Here,  again, 
it  is  evidently  not  the  length  of  the  words  to  which  the  suffix  is  ap- 
pended, as  monosyllables  or  polysyllables,  that  determines  its  separa- 
bility, but  the  character  of  the  former  as  pronominal  roots  and  of  the 
latter  as  nominal  themes. 

The  YSj.  Pr.  (v.  12)  details  the  words  after  which  thd  is  separable. 

16.  Also  tara  and  tamo. 

The  commentator  cites,  as  instances  of  these  suffixes  with  separable 
character,  mddhoh  :  asmi  :  mddhu-tarah  :  madughdt  :  mddhumat-tarah 
(i.  34.  4),  ut'tamah  :  asi  :  dshadhtndm  (e.  g.  vi.  16,  1),  ahdm  :  asmi  :  ya- 
cdh-tamah  (vi.  39.  3),  and  nrnd'm  :  ca  :  bhdgavat-tamah  (ii.  9.  2).  He 
adds,  according  to  his  usual  method  of  introducing  counter-examples : 
taratamayoh  iti  kirn  artkam,  *why  does  the  rule  say  tara  and  tamaP 
and  gives  the  counter-examples  apvatardsya  (iv.  4.  8)  and  a^vataryhh 
(viii.  8.  22).    The  citation  of  these  words  in  this  manner,  as  if  they  were 
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cxclnded  by  the  very  form  of  the  rale  itself  from  fiJling  tinder  its  ope- 
ration, suggests  as  the  true  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  rale  tara- 
tamapoh^  *tara  and  tama  when  unaccented/  giving  to  the  indicatoiy 
letter  p  the  same  force  which  it  has  as  appended  to  the  same  suffixes  by 
P&nini  (e.  g.  v,  3.  65,  57).  My  copy  of  the  manuscript,  indeed,  gives 
me  everywhere  taratamayoh ;  but,  considering  the  small  difference  be- 
tween y  and  p  when  hastily  formed,  I  cannot  be  confident  that  the 
Hindu  scribe  did  not  mean  to  write  the  latter  letter.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  I  find  it  very  hard  to  admit  that  our  Pr&ti^^khya  would  thus  use 
an  indicatory  letter  as  an  essential  and  determinative  part  of  one  of  its 
rules,  without  giving  anywhere  any  explanation  of  its  value.  Other 
such  appendages  to  a  suffix,  corresponding  with  those  which  P4nini 
employs,  are,  it  is  true,  elsewhere  found  in  the  treatise :  thus  we  have 
(iv.  20)  tdtil^  where  the  I  indicates  that  the  syllable  preceding  the  suffix 
has  the  accent ;  also  matu^  vatu,  and  vasu,  whose  appended  u  is  intended 
to  show  that  the  suffix  receives  an  augment  {dffama)  n  in  the  strong 
cases,  and  takes  the  feminine  ending  t;  and  the  particles  u  and  su  are 
called,  with  P4nini,  un  and  suil^  to  distinguish  them  from  the  exclama- 
tion u  and  the  case-ending  «u;  but  the  appended  letters  are  nowhere 
used  as  significant.  Again,  we  should  expect  that  the  p^  if  used  at  all, 
would  be  applied  to  each  suffix,  and  that  the  rule  would  read  tarapta- 
mapoh  (compare  P&n.  i.  1.  22),  which  is  certainly  not  its  form  in  the 
manuscript.  Finally,  the  admission  of  the  indicatory  letter,  with  its 
Paninean  signification,  would  not  make  the  rale  complete  and  accurate, 
as  stating  the  usage  of  our  /xawfa-text  with  regard  to  the  suffixes  in  ques- 
tion ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  ratham-tard  (e.  g.  viii.  10. 13),  and 
the  prepositional  comparatives  pra-tardm  (e.  g.  v.  1. 4),  vi-tardm  (v.  12. 
4),  and  sam-tardm  (vii.  1 6. 1 ) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand^  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  unaccented  endings  are  not  separated  from  the  themes  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and  one  of  these  cases  is  even  noted  and 
specified  by  the  commentator.  The  latter's  discussion  of  the  rule  is 
fuller  than  usual,  as  he  seems,  for  once,  to  feel  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  text;  but  his  effort  is  only 
partially  successful,  and  moreover,  his  language  is  so  mutilated  by  the 
manuscript  that  I  can  make  it  out  but  imperfectly.  He  first  asks  why 
the  separation  of  tara  and  tama  is  not  made  also  in  kaiard  and  katami^ 
yatard  and  yatamd  (to  which  we  may  add  itara  and  dntara\  and  an- 
swers netduche  [ndi  Udu  stcu?]  taratamdv  anydv  etdv  akdrddt  pratya- 
ydu  :  angasyd  Hrd  ^^dimdtram  u  fishyate  lupyate  param  :  svarddi  pra- 
tyaydv  etdu padatvajh  nd  Ura  fiskyate ;  'these  are  not  tara  and  towwi, 
but  other  suffixes,  commencing  with  a  [viz.  ataray  atamal :  in  the  de- 
rivatives in  question,  the  first  portion  of  the  theme  remains,  but  the 
last  is  dropped  [i.  e.  yatara^y  +  atara  etc.] :  these  are  two  saffixcs  with 
initial  vowel :  capability  of  standing  as  separate  padas  is  not  taught  of 
them.'  This  distinction  of  the  suffixes  as  applied  to  pronominal  roots 
from  those  applied  to  other  themes  is  evidently  artificial  and  false :  the 
difference  is  that  the  roots  themselves  are  not,  like  derivative  themes, 
detachable  from  the  suffixes  appended  to  them — as  we  have  seen  to  be 
the  case  under  the  two  preceding  rules.  The  commentator,  changing 
his  subject,  then  goes  on  to  f^y  potamah  pralishedho  vaktavyak;  *the 
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word  goiama  must  be  noted  as  an  exception  to  the  rule ;'  and  he  cites 
the  passage  in  which  it  occurs:  y&'a  : gdiamam  :&vathah  (iv.  29.  6); 
adding,  by  way  of  explanation,  samjndydm  ri^dhifabdo  dkd  (amd  Urd 
^natifdyane :  asamdnah  samudrddis  tasmdn  netyati  gotamah,  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  restoring  this  verse  so  as  to  translate  it,  but  so  much 
of  it  as  applies  to  gotama  may  be  pretty  clearly  understood :  the  word, 
as  a  proper  name,  is  one  of  common  currency,  a  samjftd^  or  specific  ap- 
pellation employed  without  reference  to  its  etymology,  and  its  suffix 
tama  has  no  superlative  signification;  hence  there  is  a  propriety  in 
treating  it  otherwise  than  as  an  ordinary  superlative. 

There  yet  remains  one  word  in  the  Atharvan,  viz.  uitara,  whose  treat- 
ment by  the  pada-texi  requires  an  exposition  which  the  Pr&ti^&khya 
omits.  While  uttama  is  always  divided — thus,  ui-tama — the  compara- 
tive is  variously  treated,  being  sometimes  divided  and  sometimes  left 
without  avagraha.  The  V4j.  Pr.  (v.  2)  takes  special  note  of  this  irregu- 
larity, declaring  a  word  formed  with  iara  or  tama  not  separable  when 
opposed  in  meaning  to  *  south ;'  that  is,  when  meaning  '  north ' — this 
bemg,  as  we  may  suppose,  another  case  of  samjfld.  This  principle  is 
so  far  followed  in  our  text  that  the  word  is  never  divided  when  it  has 
the  meaning  *  north :'  but  it  is  also  left  without  avagraha  in  quite  a 
number  of  passages*  where  it  has  its  own  proper  signification  *  upper,' 
or  the  naturally  and  regularly  derived  ones  *  superior,'  'remoter,'  or 
*  later.'  1  can  only  suppose  that  the  true  principle  which  should  deter- 
mine the  separation  or  non-separation  was  misunderstood  and  misapplied 
by  the  constructors  of  our  ^(fa-text 

17.  Also  mant. 

The  illustrations  chosen  by  the  commentator  from  among  the  very 
numerous  examples  of  this  rule  presented  in  the  Atharvan  text  are 
madku-mat  (e.g.  i.  34.  3)  and  go-mat  (xviii.  3.  61).  Exceptions  are 
noted  farther  on,  in  rule  47. 

The  V&j.  Pr.  (v.  8)  states  the  principle  more  broadly,  including  to- 
gether all  possessive  suffixes ;  among  them,  most  of  those  which  form 
Uie  subject  of  our  next  rule. 

c|^l(l(^     ^laTTII 

18.  Also  a  taddhita  beginning  with  v. 

The  commentator  cites  as  examples  atri-vat :  vah :  krimayah :  kanmi : 
kanva-val :  jamadagni-vat  (ii.  32.  3),  X'^a-vdnam  (vi.  36. 1),  satya-vdnam 
(iv.  29. 1,  2),  apvorvdn  (vi.  68.  3),  aflji-vam  (viii.  6.  9),  kefa-vdh  (viii.  6. 
23),f  mdrta-vatsam  (viii.  6. 26),  d-vayam  (viii.  6.  26),  and  vddM-yam 


•  They  are  as  follows:  iil6.6.  iT.22.6.  v. 28. 10.  vi.  16.4;  118.3;  184.2.  viil» 
1 15.  zi.  8. 18.  xii.  1. 64. 

f  The  MS.  next  gives  rdrwatah,  which  I  have  not  succeeded  iu  identifying  with 
any  word  in  the  A&arvan  text 
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(xiv.  1.  29).  He  mnst  have  been  nodding  when  he  added  lihe  last  three 
words,  of  which  the  third  has  no  snffix  beginning  with  v,  and  the  two 
others  are  not  formed  by  suffixes,  but  by  composition.  He  goes  on  to 
say  vijfio  pratiskedko  vaktavyah,  but  what  is  to  be  understood  in,  or 
from,  vijno,  I  do  not  see :  the  cases  of  irregular  absence  of  separation 
by  avagraka  which  he  adduces  are  druvayah :  vi-baddhah  (v.  20.  2), 
ubhaydvinam  (v.  25.  9),  and  the  three  words,  of  kindred  character  with 
the  latter,  amaydvi,  mekhaldvt,  medhdvt,  no  one  of  which  is  found  in 
the  Atharvan,  although  we  once  have  an  accusative  of  the  last  of  them, 
tnedhdvinam  (vi.  108.  4). 

19.  Also  fow,  with  distributive  meaning. 

The  instances  given  in  the  commentary  are  parwfah :  kalpaya  lenam 
(ix.  5.  4),  and  dkdma-faJ^  :  sthAtrt :  rtyanle  :  vi-krldni  :  ri^pa-pah  (ix.  9. 
16) ;  the  counter-examples,  showing  that  pas  is  only  separably  when  dis- 
tributive, are  ankupah  (vi.  82.  3)  and  ktndpdh  (e.  g.  iii.  17.  5)— cases 
which  it  was  very  unnecessary  to  cite,  since  their  suffix,  if  they  ha?6 
one,  is  pa^  not  pas, 

11)6  VAj.  Pr.  (v.  9)  marks  pas,  along  with  other  secondary  suffixes,  u 
separable. 


Hlirlid  n  \o  II 


20.  Also  tdti. 

P&nini  (e.  g.  iv.  4. 142)  calls  the  suffix  tdti  by  the  same  name,  tdtU, 
the  appended  /  signifying,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  syllable 
preceding  the  suffix  is  accented.  The  Y&j.  Pr.,  in  its  corresponding 
rule  (v.  9),  calls  it  simply  tdti 

The  commentator  illustrates  with  the  two  passages  mahydi :  ariskta^ 
-tdtaye  (iii.  5. 5),  and  havishmantam :  md  :  vardhaya  .jyeshtha-tdtaye  (rl 
89.1). 

The  related  suffix  id  is  never  separated  from  the  theme  to  which  it  is 
appended :  tva  forms  the  subject  of  rule  26,  below. 

3H?n^  ^  II  t^\  H 

21.  Also  dyu,  after  vhhaya. 

The  commentator  cites  the  examples  uhhaya-dyuh :  abkireti  (i.  25. 4) 
and  ubhaya-dyuh :  upa  :  haranii  (viii.  10.  21),  and  the  counter-example 
yah  :  anyedyuh  (i.  25.  4) ;  which  are  the  only  cases  (except  a  repetition 
of  the  phrase  in  i.  25.  4  at  vii.  116.  2)  presented  in  our  text  of  deriva- 
tives— or,  more  properly,  of  compounds — ^formed  with  dya  or  dyus* 
The  name  dyubh  or  dyubhi^  which  our  treatise  gives  to  the  latter,  is 
a  strange  one,  and  not  supported  by  anything  in  P&nini :  indeed,  the 
latter  seems  never  to  use  bh  as  an  indicatory  letter ;  the  general  grammar 
forms  ubhayadyus  with  the  suffix  dyus,  and  anyedyus  and  its  numerous 
kindred  (see  the  B5htlingk-Roth  lexicon,  under  dyus,  or  P&n.  v.  3. 22) 
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with  the  suffix  edytuac:  one  is  tempted  to  conjecture  that  the  authors 
of  onr  system  may  have  regarded  dyuB  in  these  compounds  as  a  con^^ 
traction  for  the  instnimentid  plural  dyubhis.  The  reading  of  the  word 
is  well  assured,  not  only  by  the  text  and  comment,  but  aLo  by  a  cited 
Terse  with  which  the  commentator  closes  his  exposition :  it  reads  anyasyd 
dyubhi  tv  etvam  aydd  anyo  vd  dyaJ^bhir  ishyate :  lopa  edyubki  ed  ^ntyasya 
nddho  vd  ^yam  punar  dyubhi.  This  evidently  has  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion of  anyedytis,  accounting  for  the  e  which  precedes  the  suffix :  but  I 
can  offer  no  entirely  satisfactory  restoration  of  the  text 

^    ^  II  t^^  11 

22.  Also  mdira. 

This  is  most  palpably  a  rule  which  has  its  ground  in  the  observed 
phenomena  of  the  general  language,  and  not  in  those  of  the  Atharva- 
Veda ;  for  although,  in  the  later  language,  mdtra  came  to  be  used  in 
such  a  mode  and  sense  as  to  give  some  ground  for  its  treatment  as  a  suf- 
fix, it  is  in  the  Atharvan  nothing  but  a  noun,  and  even  enters  into  com- 
position only  with  atiy  forming  the  adjective  atimdtra^  '  above  measure, 
excessive.'  The  commentator  cites,  in  illustration  of  the  rule,  the  two 
passages  in  which  this  compound  occurs,  namely  ati-mdtram :  avardhanta 
(v.  19. 1)  and  ye :  dtmdnam :  ati-mdtram  (viii.  6, 13). 


i^^KHlPl  Ht^^u 


28.  Also  ddnim,  afier  vigva. 

The  commentator  cites,  as  example  and  counter-example,  vipva-ddrUm 
(e.g.  vii.  73. 11)  and  taddntm  (e.  g.  x.  8.  39),  the  only  two  Atharvan 
wo^s  which  are  formed  with  this  suffix.  Here,  again,  is  an  instance  of 
a  suffix  remuning  attached  in  pada  to  a  pronominal  root,  while  it  is 
separated  from  a  nominal  theme  (compare  under  rules  14-16). 

24.  Also  maya^  excepting  afler  s* 

A  single  example  of  the  separation  of  the  suffix  maya  h  cited  in  the 
commentary^  viz.  paka-mayam  :  dkdmam  (ix.  10«  25) ;  and  also  a  single 
example  of  its  non-separation,  when  following  a  theme  ending  in  »,  viz. 
andh :  manasmayam  (xiv.  1. 12). 

25.  Also  ka^  after  a  consonant 

Words  in  which  the  suffix  ka  is  appended  to  a  consonant  are  not  at 
all  frequent  in  the  Atharvan  ;  the  commentator  brings  up  two  cases,  viz. 
avaUkam  (iL  3. 1)  and  ejat^kd)^  (v<  23.  7),  and  I  have  noted  but  two 
others,  viz.  manafy-kam  (vi.  18.  3)  and  antyah-kam  (x.  8.  25).  As  coun- 
ter-exampleS|  where  the  same  suffix,  following  a  vowel,  is  left  attached 
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in  pada  to  its  theme,  he  gives  us  tundikah  (viii.  0.  b)  and  ^pavitnuHk 
(y.  23.  7).    Such  formations  occur  by  scores  in  our  text* 

26.  Also  tva^  in  a  word  accented  on  the  final  syllable. 

The  instances  cited  by  the  commentator  of  the  occurrence  of  this  com- 
mon su£Sx  are  mahi-tvA' :  kdtmAi  (iv.  2.  4),  amrta-tvdm  :  dnapith  (ix.  10. 
1),  and  fitcayah :  euci-ivdm  (xii.  3. 28).  As  counteivexample,  to  show  that 
the  tva  is  separated  only  when  it  receives  the  accent,  is  cited  ddiiik  : 
jdrUtvam  j[vii.  6. 1 :  the  Rik  pada,  in  the  corresponding  passage  (i.  89. 
10],  has  jdnirivam) ;  and  this  is  the  only  word  of  the  kind  which  the 
text  contains,  for  at  ii.  28.  3,  where  the  edition  reads  jdnitvdh^  all  the 
manuscripts  have  janiirdh.  The  commentator  adds  a  verse  respect- 
ing his  counter-example,  as  io\[oyf^:  jamivamadiUh paravane  ^tigyoJU 
k^anaparatak :  itvo  vd  sydj  jawu  tena  padaivark  nd  Hra  pUhyate:  this 
informs  us  that  ^am^va  following  aditi  is  not  to  be  treated  as  separable, 
as  being  formed  from  the  root^n  by  the  suffix  itwi^  which  is  not  taught 
to  be  an  ending  capable  of  constituting  an  independent  jMuf a.  He  then 
proceeds  to  ask  the  question  ika  koMmdt  domdio  na  bhavaii :  ehaja :  tvam : 
mahi :  tvam;  *  why  is  there  no  combination  in  the  passages  ekafa  tvdm 
(iv.  31.  3  :  p.  eha-ja  :  tvdm)  and  mahi  tvdm  (not  found  in  AY.) ;  and  he 
answers  by  a  verse,  from  the  authority,  doubtless,  which  had  au^ested 
to  him  the  query :  ekaja  tvam  mahi  tvam  ca  tad  vhhayam  samasyate  [t& 
^bhayam  na  8amasyatef\ :  dmantritam  tayoh  pdirvatk  yttshmada[9f\  tvam 
parampadam;  Mn  neither  of  the  phrases  ehaja  tvam  and  mahi  tvam  \& 
there  a  combination ;  the  former  word  is  there  a  vocative,  and  the  latter 
is  tvam  from  yushmad,^  It  is  clearly  a  work  of  supererogation  on  the 
part  of  the  commentator  to  explain  such  self-evident  matters.  But  he 
IS  not  content  even  with  this ;  he  continues  **  why  is  not  agrepitva  sepa- 
rated ?" — that  is  to  say,  I  presume,  why  is  it  not  divided  a^^repirtva^  in- 
stead oi  agre-pitvaf — and  he  again  cites  a  verse:  taddhite 'vagrahak 
pUhtah  padatvam  nd  Ura  pishyate:  pibates  tarn  nibodhata  itvam  ehdnda- 
Bam  ishyate;  'separability  is  taught  only  of  taddhitas;  division  into 
separate  padas  is  not  taught  of  this  case ;  note  that  the  word  comes 
from  the  root  pd,  *  to  drink,'  with  the  Vedic  suffix  itva,^  But,  even 
were  this  exposition  in  itself  worth  giving,  the  word  to  Vhich  it  relates 
does  not  occur  in  the  Atharyan,  nor — judging  from  its  non-appearance 
in  the  Bohtlingk-Roth  lexicon — ^in  any  other  of  the  known  Yeaic  texts. 
We  could  wish  that  our  commentator  had  reserved  his  strength  for 
points  where  its  exertion  would  have  done  us  some  service. 

The  suffix  troj  which  appears  in  the  single  word  sanskrtaird  to  fill 
the  office  of  tva,  is  in  our  jMiJa-text  (iv.  21.  4)  left  inseparable,  while  the 
Rik,  in  the  corresponding  passage  (vi.  28. 4)^  interposes  the  avagraha 
before  it.  Taya,  in  catusktaya  (x.  2.  3),  is  not  separated  from  its  theme. 
Of  td,  notice  has  been  taken  under  rule  20. 

*  For  example,  in  the  first  eight  books,  from  which  alone  I  have  excerpted  them, 
at  i.  2. 2 ;  8. 6*9,  9 ;  11.  6 ;  26.  4;  84. 2.  ii.  8. 1 ;  24. 1, 2  ;  26. 5.  iii.  11. 2 ;  28. 4.  T. 
18. 8.  vl  29. 8 ;  48. 1 ;  88.  8 ;  121. 4.  vii  56. 6.  viu.  6. 19,  21  (&if). 
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27.  Krtva  is  combined  or  not^  according  to  its  appearance  as 
an  independent  word  or  otherwise. 

Krtnas  occnre  bat  three  times  in  the  Atharvan :  twice  it  is  treated  as 
an  independent  word,  both  it  and  the  preceding  numeral  having  an  ac- 
cent; once  it  is  combined  with  the  nnmeral,  the  latter  losing  its  separate 
accent,  and  it  is  then  separated  by  avagraha  from  it.  The  commentator 
cites  all  the  pas8l^e^  as  follows :  eai^r :  ndmah  :  ashta-kftvah :  bhavA*- 
ya :  d&fa  :  kr'hfah  (xL  2.  9),  and  trih :  mptd :  kr'tvah  (xii.  2. 29).  After 
this,  having  not  yc^  recovered  from  the  impulse  which  made  him  so 
fertile  of  exposition  under  the  foregoing  rule,  he  continues :  nanv  warn : 
kdtkam :  vyatMUihitena  vikalpena  vApabdena  praiipdditatvdt ;  *  now  then^ 
how  is  it!  since  a  diversity  of  usage  is  taught  respecting  the  word,  by 
the  use  of  the  term  vdP  and  he  makes  reply  in  a  lengthy  citation  from 
his  metrical  authority,  which  wanders  at  the  end  &r  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  subject  in  hand :  karoter  dapataptAbhydm  tvapabdah  hrd  vidhiyate  : 
Mankhydyd  anuddiidyd  ashiapabddt  namasyaU :  uddttdd  dapasapU  Uy 
evam  pAnmw  vigrahah :  dhdparyanids  iaddhitd  ye  te  'sht$  vd  ^vagraho 
hhavei :  aio  *nyena  padaive  'pi  yuvatyddishu  taddhitam :  dhdirdthdidtili- 
fosiddfUmtaratamomaiup :  vamdtradyubki  ketvdpi  mayakrtvethv  avagra^ 
hah.  In  the  last  verse  we  have  an  enumeration  of  all  the  suffixes  thus 
hx  treated  of  as  separable. 

28.  Jd&ya  etc.  are  also  separable. 

As  instances  of  the  use  of  jdUya,  the  commentator  gives  unpatu-jd- 
AyOy  mrdu-jdUyOj  pandita-jdtiya^  and  fobhand-jdliya :  none  of  these 
words,  however,  nor  any  other  compounds  with  ihe  same  final  member, 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Atharvan  text  The  general  grammar  also 
treats  yd%a  as  a  suffix,  and  PA&ini's  scholiasts  (under  v.  3. 69)  give,  as 
an  example  of  its  use,  the  first  of  the  instances  of  our  commentator. 
The  latter  £>irther  cites,  to  fiU  out  the  gana  of  the  rule,  some  of  the 
compounds  of  dheya,  viz.  hkdga-dheyam  (e.  g.  vL  111.  1),  rULpa-dheyam 
{rdpordheydni:  li.  26. 1),  and  ndma-dheyam  (viL  109.  6).  What  other 
trequently  occurring  final  members  of  compounds  it  may  have  pleased 
the  authors  of  our  treatise  to  regard  as  suffixes,  and  to  include  in  this 
gcoML^  I  do  not  know :  I  have  noted  no  actual  suffixes  as  needing  to  be 
comprehended  in  it 

29.  Also  a  suffix  commencing  with  y  and  preceded  by  a  vowel, 
in  a  desiderative  form;  namely,  in  participles,  denominatiyes, 
and  desiderative  adjectives. 

Not  one  of  the  technical  terms  used  in  this  rule  is  known  to  me  to 
occur  elsewhere  than  in  the  grammatical  language  of  our  treatise.    One 
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of  them,  tcAd,  we  have  had  at  aaother  place  (iii.  18),  and  in  snch  a 
connection  as  to  show  that  it  is  employed  to  designate  the  whole  class 
of  words  to  which  this  rule  applies ;  the  others,  then,  are  specifications 
nndcr  it,  or  a  classified  statement  of  the  cases  which  it  includes.  The 
same  thing  is  indicated  by  the  commentator,  who  paraphrases  as  follows : 
ydddv  ichAydfh  svardt  avagraho  hhavati  karma^  etc.  JTarmanAma, 
then,  I  have  withont  much  hesitation  rendered  by  'participle;^  and 
ianm&nin  seems  to  me  to  mean  *  implying  the  making  or  doing  of  that 
which  the  theme  indicates,*  and  so  to  be  applicable  to  such  words  as 
fatrHtyaniiy  aghdyanti^  where  the  signification  is  not  simply  desidera- 
tive :  but  of  this  I  do  not  feel  altogether  confident,  and  I  have  at  one 
time  sought  in  the  word  a  designation  of  the  middle  participles  having 
the  termination  mdna ;  prepsu  I  think  must  belong  to  such  derivative 
adjectives  as  devayu,  fravasyu.  The  commentator,  as  usual,  fails  to 
give  us  any  light  upon  these  points :  he  only  cites,  as  instances  of  the 
separable  suffixes  to  which  the  rule  relates,  adhvari-yatdm  (i.  4. 1), 
aghoryuh  (e.  g.  iv.  3. 2),  vrshoryamdnah  (ii.  6.  7),  and  fatru-yattm :  alAi 
(iii.  1.  3) :  and  farther,  as  counter-examples,  tat :  sisd^ati  (xiii.  2. 14),  to 
show  that  no  desiderative  suffix  is  separable  unless  beginning  with  y ; 
and  yena  :  fravasyavah  (iii.  9. 4),  to  show  that  the  suffix  beginning  with 
y  must  not  be  preceded  by  a  consonant. 

The  V&j.  Pr,  has  a  corresponding  rule  (v.  10),  but  more  briefly  ex- 
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80.  Also  ydj  when  combined  with  vasu,  am,  svapnOj  simifia, 
and  sddhu. 

Why  this  rule  should  be  necessary,  after  the  one  which  precedes  it^ 
and  which  would  include  all  the  cases  to  which  it  is  intended  to  iapplyt 
I  find  it  difficult  to  see.  It  can  hardly  be  that  it  was  meant  to  exclade 
•uch  words  as  su-ksketriyd,  su-gdtuyd,  since  these  have  been  otherwise 
provided  for  (see  under  rule  12,  above):  more  probably,  forms  like 
mithuyd  (e.  g.  iv.  29.  7)  and  urviyd  (e.  g.  v.  12.  5)  are  to  be  regarded  as 
its  counter-examples.  The  Y&j.  Pr.  (v.  20)  also  does  a  like  work  of 
supererogation  in  reference  to  sundry  words  of  its  text.  The  com- 
mentator repeaU  the  words,  but  gives  nothing  of  the  context  of  the 
passages  in  which  they  occur :  they  are  vasu-yd  (iv.  33.  2),  ava-yd  (ii.  35. 
l^svapaa-yd  (v,  7.  8),  sumna-yd  (vii.  66. 1),  and  sddhuryd  (x,4.  21). 
The  second  of  them  is  classed  with  the  rest  only  by  a  blunder,  since  it 
is  evidently  avayds,  the  irregular  nominative  singular  of  ava-ydj^  and 
ought  to  be  written  by  the  pada-text  ava-ydh^  instead  of  avoryd. 

The  comment  closes  with  another  verse :  pailcdi  ^vd  ^vagrahdn  dka 
ydpabde  fdkatdyanah :  antoddttah  padaivam  ca  vihhdktyarthe  bkavet  iu 
yd  ;  '  9&kat&yana  mentions  five  cases  in  which  yd  suffers  separation  by 
avagraha :  it  is  accented  as  final,  and  stands  as  an  independent  element, 
when  used  as  a  case-ending.'  I  am  by  no  means  confident  that  I  have 
correctly  interpreted  the  last  Uq«u 
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31.  Also  JAw,  bhydm^  and  bhyas. 

As  illastrations,  the  commentary  furnishes  paflca-hhih :  angull-hhih 
(iv.  14.  7),  uru'hhy&m  :  te  :  ashthtvad-bhydm  :  pdrshni-bkydm  :  pra-padd- 
hhy&m  (ii.  33.  6),  and  asthi-bhyah  :  te  :  majja-bhyah  :  mdva-bhyoh  :  dha- 
mani-bkyah  (ii.  33.  6).  The  case-ending  bkyam,  as  in  tubhyam  and  as- 
mabhyam,  is  not  treated  as  separable. 

The  V&j.  Pr.  (v.  13)  puts  our  rules  31  and  33  into  one,  declaring  a 
case-ending  beginning  with  bh  separable,  when  following  a  short  vowel 
or  a  consonant.  This  would  teach  the  division  tu-bkyam^  asma-bhyam, 
also ;  but  the  latter  is  expressly  declared  indivisible  in  another  rule  (v. 

35),  and  the  former  was  perhaps  overlooked. 

■  *^ 

82.  Also  su. 

The  commentator's  instances  are  anha-su  (vi.  35.  2),  ap-$u  (e.  g.  i.  4. 
4),*  and  vayam  :  rdja-su  (vii.  50.  7). 

The  Vfij.  Pr.  (v.  14)  combines  this  rule  with  rule  34,  and  says  that  su 
is  separated  when  its  s  is  not  changed  to  a  lingual. 
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33.  But  not  after  a  long  vowel. 

This  restriction  applies  to  both  the  two  preceding  roles :  no  case-end- 
ing is  separable  after  a  long  final  vowel,  whether  this  be  an  original  long 
final  of  the  theme,  or  the  result  of  a  prolongation  according  to  the  rules 
of  declension.  The  commentator  instances  ydbhih :  satyam  :  hkavati 
ix.  2.  25),  idbhih :  tvam  :  asmdn  (ix.  2.  26),  akshtbhydm  :  te  :  nmikd- 
^ydm :  karndbhydm  (ii.  33.  1),  gobhyah  :  apvebhyah  (iii.  28.  3),  and 
Am :  itardsu  (iii.  1 0. 4). 

Compare  V&j.  Pr.  v.  13,  as  quoted  under  rule  31,  above. 

34.  Nor  where  conversion  into  a  lingual  takes  place. 

Hiis  is  an  exception  under  rule  32,  applying  only  to  the  termination 
ttt.  The  two,  as  was  already  remarked,  are  by  the  V&j.  Pr.  combined 
into  a  single  role  (v.  14).  Our  commentator  cites  prati  :  tisktha  :  dik- 
9hu  (iv.  14.  9),  namasyah  :  viksku  :  idyah  (ii.  2.  1),  mdnushtshu  :  diksku 
(v.  11.  8),  marutah  :  vikshu  (viii.  4.  18),  yam  :  ca  :  viksku  (ix,  5.  19), 
pari  :pafya :  viksku  (viii.  3. 10),  and  su-vrjandm  :  diksku  (xviii.  1.  46). 

>  The  MS.  adds  duo-m,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  with  any  Athar- 
nn  word.    Poesibly  Mft-tu  is  intended. 
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35.  Vans  is  separated  after  a  short  vowel. 

The  commentator  quotes  from  the  text  the  examples .  cakr-vAn  (iL  85. 
3)  and  papi-vdn  (xiv.  1.3),  and  the  counter-example  tridvdn  (e.  ff.  ii  1. 
2),  and  then  goes  on  with  a  long  citation  from  his  metrical  authority, 
as  follows:  apade  'vaffrahah  piskta  ikdrena  padddind:  dhdivantAe  ca 
vasdu  krasvdc  cakrvdn  papivdn  iti :  upasar^oMmdse  'pi  va$dv  evA  'vo* 
ffrhyate:  kikinduvdvifeshena  bhUte  tdhhydm  vidkiyate :  vasusvdrthe  tayo 
lubdham  hahulam  ckandasi  Ui  ca :  vd  tayoh  krtoh  tamdsdc  cd  ^paj&yeta 
vcLStutah:  avakdre  padatvam  na  purvendi  ^vd  ^vagrhyate:  ahratve  *pi 
padatvam  sydi  prdpUu  taird  ^py  avagrakah:  ahrasve  chdndauLtvdi  iu 
rutvam  dkur  manishinaK  The  meaning  of  some  of  these  lines  is  verj 
clear,  and  they  are  seen  to  cover  the  ground  of  our  present  rule  and  of 
the  two  following :  others  are  obscure,  and  need  emendation  before  they 
can  be  intelligently  rendered. 

The  Vfij.  Pr.  gives  but  one  rule  (v.  11)  respecting  the  separation  of 
the  suffix  of  the  perfect  participle,  combining  together  the  specifications 
and  counter-specifications  of  the  three  rules  of  our  treatise. 
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36.  And  that,  even  when  the  form  is  combined  with  a  prepo- 
sition. 

The  cited  illustrations  are  pareyi-vdnsam  (xviii.  1. 40),  pravipi-vdniom 

iiv.  23. 1),  jakshi'Vdmah : papi-vdn$ah  (vii.  97.  3),  and  uttasihi-^dntah 
vi.  93. 1).  The  same  words  (excepting  jakshivdntah,  perhaps  omitted 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  copyist)  were  found  cited  under  i.  88,  and  it 
is  probably  their  association  there  which  has  caused  the  inclusion  among 
them  here  of  the  two  forms  from  simple  roots,  which"  are  of  no  value 
as  regards  the  matter  now  under  treatment.  But  for  this  rule,  we  might 
expect  pra-vifivdnsam,  ut'taathivdnsam,  and  so  on,  like  pra-vishtanij 
ut'tishtkatahj  etc.  And  yet,  the  separation  as  here  taught  is  not  dis- 
cordant with  the  general  principle  that  the  last  added  member  shall  be 
the  one  which  receives  avagraha,  since  we  may  more  properly  regard 
the  participial  sufSx  as  combined  with  the  root  after  the  latter's  compo- 
sition with  its  prefix  than  before :  were  ta  a  separable  suffix,  we  should 
doubtless  also  have  pravip-ta^  utihi-ia^  and  the  like. 
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87.  But  the  preposition  is  separated,  when  the  suffix  shows 
no  V. 

That  is  to  say,  when  the  suffix  is  contracted  into  iuh^  in  the  weak 
forms  of  declension,  it  is  no  longer  separable,  and  the  avagrakn  remains 
where  it  was  before,  between  the  preposition  and  the  verb ;  as  in  the 
forms  cited  by  the  commentator,  A^agmushah :  anu-maie  (ii.  26. 2),  and 
vapd  .pra-dadushe  : duhe  (xii.  4.  35).     He  adds  a  verse :  yadd proidra- 
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nam  tasya  padatvam  ne  ^shyate  tadd :  pdrvenA  ^vagraJiah  siddho  yaias 
iajjiyaU  padam ;  *'  when  the  soffiz  suffers  contractioD,  its  capability  of 
standing  as  an  independent  pada  is  not  taught :  the  former  constituent 
then  maintains  the  avagraha^  as  having  a  superior  right  to  it  (?).' 

38.  Samania  is  divided,  when  it  has  the  sense  of  completion. 

The  commentator  gives  us,  as  instances  of  the  separable  compound, 
ptuhkarinth :  sdmantdh  (iv.  34.  5  etc.),  and  sdm-agrah :  sdm-aniah :  bhii' 
ydsam  (vii.  81.  4) ;  and,  as  instance  of  the  separable  compound,  ydthd  : 
vrlstkdm  :  lUmjd  :  samantdm  (vi.  8. 1).  But  how  the  word  has  Uie  sense 
of  completion  any  more  in  the  two  former  cases  than  in  the  latter,  I 
quite  fail  to  perceive.  The  commentator  adds  a  farther  exposition, 
which  puts  the  distinction  upon  a  safer,  though  still  an  arbitrary,  ground : 
samantam  sarvatdrthe  'ntoddtiam  nd  ^vagrhyate,  ddyuddttam  avagrhyate : 
pArandrthafk  puskkarinih  samantdh;  'tamantamy  having  the  sense  of 
tarvatas^ '  wholly,'  and  accented  on  the  final,  does  not  suffer  avagraha  ; 
when  accented  on  the  first,  and  having  the  sense  of  completion,  it  suffers 
avagrahoj  as  in  pu^lJearinih  samantdh,^ 

?Rr^  &R»Tt   ymiMI   %f^ll^^ll 

89.  The  prepositions  vi  and  sam  are  separated  from  the  root 
an^  when  the  word  formed  is  a  name  of  the  breath. 

We  should  have  expected  thb  rule  to  be  stated  the  other  way; 
namely,  that  the  root  an  was  not  separated  from  pra  and  apa  (in  the 
compounds  prdna  and  apdna^  which  are  always  thus  written  in  pada^ 
without  division).  This  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  theoretically  pref- 
erable, since  the  general  rules  jfor  division  would  lead  us  to  expect  the 
poi/a-readings  pr^na,  apordna,  vi-dna,  and  sam-dna,  and  we  therefore 
ought  to  have  the  first  two  denied,  rather  than  the  last  two  ratified,  by 
a  special  rule :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  practically  more 
accurate,  since  uddna^  which  occurs  in  the  combination  vydnortuidndUy 
is  doubtless  a  separable  compound,  and  is  in  fact  so  regarded  by  the 
commentator,  under  rule  42  below.  Why  prdna  and  a2>dna  should  not 
also  be  divided,  it  is  far  from  easy  to  see. 

The  commentator  gives  us  the  examples  vi'dnah :  dyuh  (xviii.  2. 46), 
and  sam-dnam :  asmin :  kah  (x.  2. 13).  To  show  that  it  is  only  after  vi 
and  sam  that  the  avagraha  takes  place  before  an,  he  brings  up  the  coun- 
ter-example prdnah :  apdnah  (xviii.  2. 46) ;  and,  to  show  that  the  com- 
pound must  be  a  name  of  the  breath,  he  cites  samdnam :  astu  :  vo :  mor 
nah  (vL  64. 3).  The  specification  prdndkhyd  cet,  however,  is  after  all 
pleonastic,  since  the  adjective  samdna^  '  resembling,  like,  accordant,'  is 
from  sa + mdna,  not  sam  -f  dna. 

The  Bik  and  White  Yajus  treat  the  word  prdna  in  the  same  manner 
aa  our  text :  apdna  does  not  appear  to  occur  in  the  former  Veda,  and 
in  the  latter  it  is  (V&j.  Pr.  v.  33,  coomi.)  separable.  Compare  also  Yky 
Pr.  V.  36,  which  deals  with  samdna. 
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40.  Also  are  separated  hdmya  and  a  repeated  word. 

This  is  a  strange  rule.  In  the  first  place,  the  Atharva-Veda  furnishes 
no  groand  whatever  for  the  treatment  of  hdmya  as  a  suffix,  even  though 
it  be  regarded  as  such  in  certain  combinations  in  the  general  grammati- 
cal system  (see  P&n.  iii.  1.  9  etc.).  We  find  it  only  in  such  compounds 
as  the  commentator  instances  by  citing  afraddhd^ :  dhana-kdmyd  (xiL 
2.61)  and  anrtam :  vitta-kdmyd  (xii.  3.  62),  which  would  fall  under 
rule  9  of  this  chapter  without  occasioning  any  difficulty  or  hesitation. 
In  the  second  place,  I  can  discover  no  possible  reason  for  combining 
together  in  one  rule  things  so  utterly  unconnected  and  incongruous  as 
the  occurrence  of  this  suflix  and  that  of  words  repeated  in  an  emphatic 
or  a  distinctive  sense.  The  dual  termination,  however,  is  our  warrant 
that  we  have  not  here,  as  in  the  case  of  rules  12  and  13  of  the  first 
chapter,  two  rules  written  and  explained  together  by  the  commentator. 
The  latter  cites  a  single  passage  containing  two  words  which  are  dmrt- 
ditay  viz.  hMyah-bhUyah  :  fvaJj^fvah  (x.  6.  6  etc.). 

The  V&j.  Pr.  (v.  18^  has  the  same  rule  respecting  repeated  words, 
and  calls  them  (i.  1 46)  by  the  same  name.  P4nini  also  employs  the 
term  dmredita  (e.  g.  vi.  1. 99)  in  a  kindred  sense. 

41.  Also  iva. 

The  commentator  cites  but  a  single  instance — §Mv^kdn-iva  (ii.  27. 
6) — of  this  exceedingly  frequent  case  of  combination.  The  V&j.  Pr. 
notes  it  at  v.  18. 

42.  Separation  is  made  between  two  words  which  are  each  of 
them  separable. 

Or,  as  the  commentator  paraphrases  it,  when  two  words,  themselves 
separable,  are  combined  into  a  single  word^  separation  of  the  middle 
member  (parvan)  is  made.  His  instances  are  yat :  dfijatia-abhyafljanam 
(ix.  6. 11),  prajd-amxtatvam :  uta :  dirgham :  dyuh  (xi.  1. 34),  and  vydaur 
-uddndu  :  vdk  (xi.  8. 4) ;  to  which  we  might  add  indefinitely,  not  only 
copulative  compounds,  but  possessives  (e.  g.  dhirta-yaJiUikratuh,  ix.  6.  27) 
and  others. 

The  Vdj.  Pr.  finds  no  need  of  such  a  rule  as  this,  nor  does  it  seem 
imperatively  called  for,  all  possible  cases  being  already  disposed  of  by 
rules  10  and  12,  above.  Still  less  is  to  be  seen  the  necessity  of  addii^ 
to  it  the  two  which  next  follow,  and  which  it  obviously  indades. 

48.  As  also,  between  two  compounds. 
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The  sole  example  famished  in  the  commentary  is  aghafansa-duhfoinr 
idbhydm  :  hanna  (xiL  2.  2). 

fs;^^  ^NJ|^  n  ^^  II 

44.  As  also,  between  a  separable  word  and  its  repetition. 

The  commentator  cites  instances  of  repeated  words  occurring  in 
Are  successive  verses  of  the  Atharvan  text,  without  troubling  himself 
about  the  fact  that  two  of  them  are  not  separable :  they  are  kurvaUm- 
'iurvatim :  eva  fix.  6.  32),  tamyaiimrsamyaiim :  eva  (ix.  5.  83),  /nnva^tm- 
-pmvatim :  eva  (ix.  5. 34),  udyatim-udyaiim :  eva  (ix.  6. 86),  and  abhibha- 
fftmtimHibhibhavantim :  eva  (ix.  6. 36).  He  adds  a  verse :  prthatfthgyaeor 
m&ee  ea  madkye  kurydd  avagrakam :  samyattmeamyaiim  cdi  Va  vydtuh 
ddndu  nidarpanam;  *  separation  by  avagraha  must  be  made  in  the 
middle  of  a  compound  made  up  of  two  severally  separable  words: 
instances  are  eamyatim-eamyaiim  and  vydnoddnAu! 

srgpfTrl^:   H^^^HIH^frl    Q|yH^^I^I*J[ll^Hll 

45.  In  vdsudhdtara  and  sdhasrasdtama^  separation  is  made  after 
vasu  and  sahasra. 

The  passages  are  cited  by  the  commentator :  vasu-dhdtarah :  ea  (v. 
27. 6)i  and  ec^era^dtamd  :  bhava  (iii.  28. 4).  It  is  not  without  reason 
that  the  Pr&ti^&khya  takes  note  of  these  cases ;  for,  since  the  suffixes 
tara  and  tatna  are  separable  (by  iv.  16),  and  are  plainly  the  last  added 
members,  the  words  they  form  should  read,  in  pada^  vasudhd-tara  and 
$aka»raMA'tama,  Comparatives  and  superlatives  of  this  particular  class, 
however,  where  the  suffixes  are  appended  to  root  words  which  directly 
gOTem  the  preceding  member  of  tne  compound,  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  pada-texts  also  of  the  Rik  (e.  g.  ratna-dhdtatnam,  i.  1. 1) 
and  White  Tajus,  and  the  latter's  Pr&ti^&khya  (V.  Pr.  v.  3),  makes  spe- 
cial mention  of  them.  The  commentator  adds :  vasudhdtata  iti :  va«4- 
%Am  dhdt^tarah:  shaehtkyantena  \arthenaf\  eamdnah :  samdte  avagraho 
bhavati :  vasHni  vd  dadhati:  vaeu-ihdiarah :  eamdfte  avagraho  bhavaii  ; 
^vasudhdtara :  that  is,  one  who  is  in  a  high  degree  a  giver  (dhdtrtara) 
of  good  things;  composition  is  made  with  a  form  having  a  genitive 
sense ;  the  compound  suffers  avagraha :  or,  vafudkdtaras^  *  they  bestow 
good  things ;'  the  compound  suffers  avagraha,^  The  only  item  of  value 
derivable  from  this  exposition  is  that  some  authorities  regarded  v<i«ti- 
dhd'tarah  as  the  plural  of  vaeu-dhdtar.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  in  its 
Atharvan  connection,  much  more  easily  interpretable  in  this  manner, 
but  that  the  accent  speaks  strongly  for  the  other  mode  of  derivation. 
The  passage  in  which  it  occurs  is  shown  by  comparison  with  the  White 
Tajus  (xxvii.  15)  to  be  curiously  misunderstood  and  corrupted,  and  the 
Atharvan  vaeudhd'tarah  corresponds  to  vasudhd'tamah  of  the  other 
text :  we  may  suppose  that  the  former  means  to  give  the  plural  of  vaw- 
dhdtar^  but  gives  it  the  accent  which  belongs  to  vasudhd'tama  and  its 
corresponding  comparative  vasudhd'tara.  The  commentator  closes  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  with  a  verse:  sanibhydm  [eddhdbhydmf]  ca 
Tou  VII.  68 
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hrdantdbhydm  vihitdu  taddhitdu  pardu:  tdhhydm  Bhashtkisamdu  ca 
pCtrvend  ^vagrahah  smrtah :  '  after  sd  and  dkd  (1),  as  irf-^ndings,  taddhi- 
taa  are  declared  to  follow :  in  a  compound  with  these  having  a  genitive 
meaning,  the  former  member  is  separated  bj  avagrciha.'* 

46.  Syhhishaktama  suffers  separation  by  avagraha  before  iama. 

The  commentator  cites  9ubhUhak-tamdh  (vi.  24.  2) ;  we  have  also  the 
nominative  singular  roascnline  at  ii.  9.  5,  He  adds  fobhanah  bhiskak: 
^ubhishak;  ^  subhiskak  means  propitious  physician ;'  and  then  again  ^ves 
a  verse :  bkishajd  hi  supabdo  *yam  punUingena  samatyate:  upajdUu 
tamas  tasmdt pitrvend  [parend?]  \ctgrahah  smrtah;  *here  9u  is  com- 
pounded with  the  masculine  bhishaj\  and  tatMi  is  &rther  appended: 
separation  by  avagraha  is  made  of  the  latter.' 

I  can  see  no  reason  at  all  for  any  such  rule  as  this :  the  case  specified 
is  simply  one  in  which  the  separation  by  avagraha  takes  place  normally, 
according  to  the  general  rules,  and  a  score  more  of  precisely  similar 
cases  might  easily  be  quoted  from  the  Atharvan  text:  instances  are 
bh&gavui'iama  (ii.  9.  2)  and  bhdgavat-iara  (iv.  13.  6),  gphdtimdt'tama 
(iii.  24.  6),  mrtdmanah-tara  (vi.  18.  2),  and  vrtrahdn-tama  (vii.  110. 1). 

The  signature  of  the  first  section,  which  closes  here,  is  as  follows: 
47 :  caturthasya  prathamah  pddaJ^ :  caturddhydyibhdshye  caturthoiya 
praihamah  pddah  samdptah.  We  have  found  but  forty-six  rules  in  the 
section,  but  have  remarked  one  (rule  40)  which  ought  to  have  been 
divided  and  counted  as  two.  Possibly  two  may  have  been  losed  to- 
gether in  it,  in  order  to  allow  the  commentator^s  introduction  to  the 
chapter  to  count  as  a  rule,  without  altering  the  received  number  in  the 
section :  but  I  have  neither  been  willing  to  allow  the  rank  of  a  rule  to 
anything  in  that  introduction,  nor  ventured  to  divide  rale  40  into  two 
parts. 


!T  H*I|^H*KI^  »Tpiill^«H 


47.  The  suffix  mant  and  its  equivalents  are  not  separable 
after  t  and  s. 

The  commentator  cites  in  illustration  datvatt  (e.  g.  iv.  3. 2),  ganttmdn 
(e.  g.  iv.  6.  3),  marutvdn  (e.  g.  vi.  104.  3),  ttrfasvdn  {(trjasvaatah^  vii.  60. 
2),  payasvdn  (e.g,  vii.  73.  5),  Oirjasvatt  (e.g.  iii.  12.  2),  and  payasvaii 

i'e.  g.  ill.  10. 1).  The  only  consonants  other  than  t  and  8  which  are 
bund  to  occur  before  the  suffix  vant  are  n  and  n,  which  allow  separa- 
tion ;  instances  are  dsan-vat  (vi.  1 2.  2),  asthan-vantam  (ix.  9.  4),  oroA- 
man-vattm  (vi.  108.  2),  etc.  The  rule  is  an  exception  under  rule  17 
above ;  by  the  Ydj.  Pr.  (v.  8)  it  is  included  with  the  general  rule  in  one 
statement. 

48.  Nor  vantj  after  ya,  to,  and  eta. 
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The  commentaWs  examples  are  ydvat :  te :  abhi :  vi-pafy&mi  (xii.  1. 
33),  tAvat :  sam-ditu :  indriyam  (Hi.  22.  5),  and  et&vai :  asya :  prdcinam 
(If.  11.  8);  and  his  counter-examples,  i^oich  are  hardly  called  for,  are 
Htnrtd'vat  (e.'g.  v.  20.  6),  and  apdshtka-vat  (xiv.  1.  29).  This  role,  also, 
is  included  in  Vftj,  Pr.  v.  8,  since  in  each  of  the  words  to  which  it  refers 
there  is  an  irregalar  prolongation  of  the  final  vowel  of  the  theme  before 
thesoffix. 


Xc*r«l^-5    ^hB^II 


49.  Nor  a  copulative  oomponnd  made  up  of  the  names  of 
divinities. 

The  commentator  gives  pretty  nearly  the  whole  series  of  such  com- 
pounds which  the  text  furnishes :  they  are  indrdgnt  (e.  g.  i.  35.  4),  in- 
dravdyu  (iii.  20.  6),  hhavdrudrdu  (xi.  2. 14),  bkavdfarvdu  (e.  g.  iv^  28. 1), 
Tdtdparjanyd  (x.  4.  1 6),  agntshomd  (e,  g.  i.  8.  2),  mitrdvarund  (e.  g.  iii. 
4.  4),  indrdvarund  (e.  g.  vii.  68,  1),  and  indrdsomd  (e.  g.  viii.  4. 1)  :  to  be 
added  are  only  somdrudr&u  (e.g.  v.  6.  5),  indrdpiishand  (yi.  3. 1),  and 
ayn&vishnii  (vii.  29. 1,2).  A  number  of  verses  follow  in  the  comment- 
ary, in  the  usual  corrupt  condition  of  text :  devatdudm  iha  dvandve  dtr- 
ghatvam  yadi^  dr ft/ate:  anihgyafk  tat^  padam  vdcyam  agnlshamdu 
fudarpanam :  thus  much  is  clear,  and  is  a  virtual  repetition  of  our  rule, 
but  with  a  restriction  to  cases  in  which  a  long  vowel  appears  at  the  end 
of  the  first  member  of  the  compound,  which  requires  a  specification 
farther  on  of  the  single  exception  indravdyd  ;  what  follows  is  more  ob- 
scure, and  I  have  not  been  able,  with  what  time  I  have  given  to  it,  to 
restore  the  text  to  an  intelligible  fonn ;  it  reads :  vdsurdndm  dvandve  'py 
avdgrhyaik  katham  padam:  fdkalyasye  ^iigite  nityam  yathd  satydnrte 
[i.  83. 2]  tatkd:  brakma  prajdpatis  [xix.  9.  12]  tv  aha  nd  ^vagrhyam  kadd 
eana :  dnanah  pratishedhap  ca  vdyof  co  ^hhayatah  param:  indravdyv 
[uL  20.  6]  ddishu  katham  dirgho  yaira  tad  \na?'\  drgyate:  dvandvamd- 
irtnashedastvam  ahordtre  nidarganam. 

The  rule  of  the  Vftj.  Pr.  (v.  28),  which  includes  also  our  rules  60  and 
52,  k  to  the  effect  that  dual  copulative  compounds  whose  first  members 
end  in  a  vowel  are  not  separable. 

50.  Nor  one  which  shows  a  long  vowel  before  an  initial  con- 
sonant of  the  latter  member  of  the  compound. 

The  instances  furnished  by  the  commentator  are  Uktdpdtrtam  (e.  g.  ii. 
\2,  4)^  pitdputrdu  (vi.  112.  2),  ha^dmuddu  (xiv.  2.  43),  dydvdprthivi 
(e.  g.  iL  1.  4),  dydvdhhiimi  (xviii.  1.  81),  and  ushdsdnaktd  (e.  g.  v.  12.  6). 
To  these  I  add  pundsird  (iii.  17.  6),  ^rydmdsdn  (iii.  29.  6*),  si^rydcan- 
dranuudu  (vi.  28.  3),  and  yajfldyajniyam  (viii.  10. 13).  To  the  same 
class,  of  dvandvas  exempt  from  division,  belongs  prdndpdndu  (e.  g.  ii.  16. 
1),  although  it  does  not  show  the  peculiarities  of  form  which  this  rule 

I  yad,  ^  anityat,  *  Id  the  edition,  tAryam^  is  a  misprint 
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demandB,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  tpecial  pre- 
cept :  oor  treatise-makers  and  their  comroentator,  apparently,  have  over* 
looked  it  A  single  counter-example  the  commentator  gives,  viz.  «a- 
iydnrte  Hi  Motya-aprte  (i.  33.  2).  He  adds  a  verse :  irdmivdpurobhyap^ 
€a  prakrlyA  dtrgha  eva  $oh:  Itroivattya  yatra  dirgkaivatk  $a  dvandvo 
n&  ^vagfkyaie;  ^afier  tVd,  amivd,  and  purah  [avagrdha  comes  in],  for 
in  those  cases  the  vowel  is  long  by  nature ;  but  where  a  short  vowel  is 
lengthened,  there  no  division  by  avagraha  takes  place.'  This  is  a  very 
blundering  statement,  so  far  as  concerns  the  instances  given  in  the 
first  pAda:  purah^  of  course,  could  form  no  copulative  compound; 
amiifa  forms  none  such  in  the  Atharvan,  and  it  also,  though  a  femi- 
nine with  a  long  final  vowel,  as  a  separate  word,  always  shortens  its 
final  in  composition  {amtvorcdtnna,  e.  g.  i.  28. 1  ;  amtva-kan^  e.  g.  RV. 
i.  18.  2);  irdj  too.  is  fouud  only  in  the  compound  ird-kuhtrd  (x.  10.  6), 
which  is  not  copulative. 

The  ^implication  of  dvandva  from  the  preceding  rule  seems  clearly 
made  by  tne  particle  ca  in  this  rule,  and  is  supported  by  the  connection 
as  shown  by  the  two  following  rules :  the  commentator,  also,  inserts 
dvandvasya  after  y(i*ya  in  his  paraphrase.  Such  compounds,  then,  as 
vifvdnara,  $vdvrk,  virudh,  sitkara,  etc.,  which  are  left  undivided  in  the 
pada-tei^t  on  account  of  the  irregularly  protracted  final  of  their  fint 
members,  roust  be  left  to  fall  into  the  general  gana  of  rule  54. 


BftT^ft    FT^^H^^H 


51.  Kor  shodagiuj  on  account  of  the  interfusion  of  the  two 
members  of  the  compound. 

Or,  it  may  be,  '  on  account  of  doubt' — that  is  to  say,  of  doubt  as  to 
the  form  to  which  the  constituents  should  be  restored,  their  mode  of 
combination  being  an  entirely  anomalous  one.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  our  treatise  has  itself  (at  i.  63)  given  special  directions 
as  to  how  shot  and  following  dapa  are  combined  together,  so  that  to  the 
student  of  the  Pr&tig&khya  the  joacfo-reading  ihat-dapa  ought  to  occa- 
sion no  difficulty.  That  the  rule  reads  shodafi  instead  of  thodapa  is 
surprising,  since  both  words  (each  in  but  a  single  passage)  occur  in  the 
text :  the  commentator  cites  them,  as  follows :  %9htdp6trUuya  :  shodafom 
(iii.  29. 1),  shodafi  :  ttapta-rdirah  (xi.  7.  11). 

The  Vaj.  Pr.  mentions  shodafa  in  a  rule  (v.  37)  containing  a  long 
list  of  indivisible  words. 

52.  lHoT  ahordtre. 

The  commentatoT's  illustrations  are  ahardtrdhhydm :  nak^air^kyak 
(vi.  128.  3),  and  ahordtre  idam  br^mah  (xi.  6.  5).  The  VAj.  Pr.  indodes 
the  word  in  the  same  rule  with  shodapa  (v.  37). 

There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  either  ahordir$  or  BkMapa^  to 
&r  as  I  can  discover,  which  should  withdraw  them  from  the  action  of 
rule  60,  and  render  their  separate  mention  necessary. 

»  MS.Wao. 
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63.  Nor  the  root  aHc:  nor  former  constituents  of  a  compound. 

It  is,  if  ponible,  even  more  surprising  here  than  at  rule  40  to  find 
two  ao  utterly  betero^eDeoQS  matters  put  together  in  the  same  rale. 
We  cannot  suppose  Uiat  the  commentator  would  combine  them,  in 
statement  and  in  exposition,  nnless  he  regarded  them  as  composing  a 
single  precept;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  the  same  warrant 
bere  as  in  the  former  case  that  his  division  is  a  correct  one :  there  is 
nothing  in  the  form  of  the  rule  which  would  absolutely  forbid  its  simple 
division  into  two  parts,  without  further  change — although  we  shonid,  in 
that  case,  eipect  rather  aflcaidu  than  aficaiu 

As  illustmtions  of  the  inseparability  of  the  root  afU,  we  have  given 
QsprdrIA  (e.  g.  v.  28. 11),  pratici  (e.  g.  iii.  27.  8),  and  udicih  (e.  g.  xii.  1. 
31).  All  the  compounds  with  this  root  are  treated  as  indivisible  by  our 
jPBflCa-text :  the  V&j.  Pr.  also  ^v.  80)  declares  the  root  inseparable,  with 
exception  (v.  19)  of  a  single  aerivative. 

To  show  that,  when  new  members  are  added  to  a  componnd,  the 
existing  division  by  avagraha  of  their  former  members  is  given  up,  the 
commentator  instances  famt&iubhih :  arishiatdti-bhih  (iv.  18.  5) :  com- 
pare arishiiihtdtaffe,  cited  above,  under  rule  20.  The  principle  has  been 
already  sidfficiently  illustrated  in  these  notes,  under  rule  10.  The  Y&j. 
Pr.  has  nothing  corres]^nding  to  this  part  of  our  rule,  which  is,  in  iact, 
virtually  superfluous,  smce  the  directions  already  given  for  the  separa- 
tion of  a  newly-added  member  might  be  understood  as  involving  the 
sospensioQ  of  die  ancient  division. 

The  commentator  ends  with  a  verse  which  seems  to  say  precisely  the 
opposite  of  the  mle  of  his  text :  yatro  ^bke  pratividhye  te  upajdtamja- 
rtak  ca  yat^  jar^LiA  ^vograhah  kdrya  rksdmdbhydm  nidarpaimm  ;  *  when 
both  members  are  severally  separable,  both  the  newly^added  and  the 
ancient^  separation  by  av<igraha  is  to  be  made  of  the  ancient  one :  an 
instance  is  rh-9dmiAhAfdm,^  But  this  is  mere  nonsense,  as  it  stands,  the 
word  cited  being  a  case  where  the  last-appended  element  is  inseparable, 
as  following  a  long  vowel  (see  rule  33,  above),  and  where,  therefore,  the 
division  must  be  suffered  to  remain  between  the  two  original  constitu- 
ents of  the  compound.  If  the  theme  of  declension  had  been  rk-Bdman^ 
instead  of  fibdmo,  we  should  have  an  instromental  dual  rksdma^^hydm^ 
which  would  be  a  true  illustration  of  the  mle.  One  may  conjecture 
tliai  Che  last  line  originally  read  jare  nA  ^vagrahah  kdrya  rksdmabhydik 
fudoarfanam,  and  that  it  was  amended  to  its  present  form  by  some 
copyist  who  knew  that  the  Atharvan  read,  not  rksdma-lkydm^  but  rk^ 
-Mdrndbhydm^  but  who  was  careless  enough  to  overlook  the  discoidanee 
which  he  thus  introduced  between  the  text  and  its  comment 

54.  Nor  samudra  eta 

Hie  whole  comment  upon  this  mle  is  wanting  in  our  manuscript :  the 
copyist  has  again  carelessly  skipped  from  its  first  statement  to  its  final 
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repetition  before  the  rale  next  following.  This,  however,  gives  ns  reason 
to  believe  that  the  commentator  had  performed  his  work  in  his  usual 
brief  and  unsatisfactory  style,  and  had  done  very  little  toward  filling 
up  the  gana.  It  would  have  been  particularly  curious  and  interesting 
to  see  how  many  and  which  of  the  words  contained  in  the  Atharvan 
the  makers  of  the  PWlti^ilkhya  looked  upon  as  fairly  entitled  to  a  di- 
vision which  the  constructors  of  the  jMufa-text  had  not  admitted.  The 
V&j.  Pr.  (at  V.  37)  cives  a  list  of  such  words  for  its  text,  but  Weber 
finds  it,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  both  deficient  and  redundant 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  draw  up  a  list  which  shall  include  all  that 
ought  to  be  received,  and  exclude  all  that  ought  to  be  left  out ;  bat  I 
have  looked  through  the  Atharvan  text  with  some  care  for  this  purpose, 
and  trust  that  my  filling  up  of  the  gana  of  the  text  will  be  found  to 
comprehend  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  matter  to  which  the  rule  ought  to 
apply. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  in  this  as  in  the  other  Yedic  texta,  a  con- 
siderable class  of  compound  words  exhibiting  an  irregular  prolongation 
of  the  final  vowel  of  tne  former  member,  and  which  Uie  constructors  of 
the  pada't&%i  have  chosen  to  leave  unchanged,  instead  of  separatiDe 
them  by  avagraha  and  restoring  the  normal  quantity  of  the  altered 
vowel.  Why  they  should  be  thus  treated,  however,  in  distinction  from 
the  words  with  which  our  treatise  deals  in  the  first  section  of  its  third 
chapter,  no  sufficient  reason  appears.  They  are  as  follows :  ap&m&rga 
(e.  g.  iv.  17. 6 :  the  word,  by  V.  Pr.  v.  21,  is  divisible),  ap&ahiha  (iv.  6. 
5 :  see  above,  ii.  05),  <uhthivani  (e.  g.  ii.  33. 5),  id&vatsara  (vi.  55. 3 :  cf. 
V.  Pr.  V.  32),  ubhayddani  (e.  g.  v.  31.  3  :  divisible  by  V.  Pr.  v.  21),  ubha- 
ydvin  (e.  g.  v.  25. 9  :  see  above,  under  iv.  1 8),  ekddapa  (v.  16. 1 1 :  c£  Y.  Pr. 
V.  37),  kaluhivant  (e.  g.  iv.  29. 5 :  cf.  Y.  Pr.  v.  37),  ialdmaha  (e.  g.  v.  24. 
17),  dvddafa  (e.  g.  iv.  11.11:  cf.  Y.  Pr.  v.  15),  nardpoMa  (v.  27. 3  :  cf.  Y- 
Pr.  V.  87)  and  ndrdpansi  (e.  g.  xiv.  1.  7),  ntkdra  (e.  g.  vi.  113. 2  :  c£  Y. 
Pr.  V.  37),  prdndha  (ix.  3.  4),  prdvrta  {e.  g.  xii.  5.  2 :  cf.  Y.  Pr.  v.  87), 
prAvrsh  (e.  g.  xiL  1.  40),  marmdvidk  (xi.  10.  26  :  cf.  iii.  3,  iv.  68),  vifvd- 
mitra  (e.  g.  iv.  29. 5  :  d  iii.  9  and  Y.  Pr.  v.  37),  vipvdnara  (e.  g.  iv.  11. 
7  :  cfc  ill  9  and  Y.  Pr.  v.  37)  and  vdipvdnara  (e.  g.  i.  10. 4),  virudh  (e.g. 
L  32. 1),  fvdpcd  (e.  g.  viii.  5. 11 :  cf.  iii.  10),  pvdvidh  (y,  13.  9 :  cf  iii.  3, 
iv.  68),  sdranga  (e.  g.  ii.  32.  2),  sdraiki  (e.  g.  viii.  8.  23),  Sahara  (e.  g.  il 
27.  2)  tAnrid  (e.  g.  iii.  20. 3),  svdvrk  (xviii.  1. 32),  and  krdaydmah  (viii 
6.18:  cf.  iii.  3,  iv.  68). 

Another  smaller  class  is  composed  of  certain  words  which  have  as 
their  first  member  a  real  or  an  apparent  case  of  declension :  such  are 
anyedyus  (i.  25. 4 :  cf.  iv.  21),  dpumga  (vi.  14.  3),  gavishihira  (iv.  29. 5 : 
cfc  Y.  Pr.  V.  37),  narishtd  (e.  g.  vii.  12.  2 :  cf.  Y.  Pr.  v.  37),  patamga  (e.g. 
yL  31. 3),  piidmaha  (e.  g.  v.  5. 1),  madhyamdina  (e.  g.  iv.  II.  12),  mdla- 
rifvan*  (e.  a.  v.  10. 8),  and  pitimga  (xi.  5.  12). 

The  number  is  by  no  means  an  mconsiderable  one  of  words  whose 
division  seems  so  naturally  suggested  by  an  etymology  which  is  either 
incontestable  or  at  least  very  plausible,  that  we  are  reasonably  surprised 

*  At  V.  2. 9,  all  the  manuscripts  have  mdtaribkoariy  which  the  edition,  hardly 
with  sufSdent  reason,  has  ameDded  to  m4<anpvaW:  It  is,  like  the  latter,  left  un- 
divided. 
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that  they  were  not  divided  by  the  Hindu  grammarians.  Of  these,  I 
name  anavdya  (viiL  4.  2),  anuBhthu  (xii.  4.  45  :  probably  regarded  as 
formed  by  an  inseparable  snfiix),  apAm  (e.  g.  ii.  28.  3  :  cf.  under  iv.  39), 
abhishti  (e.  g.  i.  6. 1),  avarii  (e.  g.  iv.  34. 3),  avoikava  (ii.  31.4),  apvatara 
(e.  g.  viii.  8.  22 :  cf.  under  iv.  16),  asvoffa  (xii.  5.  45),  dghrni  (vii.  9.  2), 
ddhi  (vi.  131. 1  etc. :  Rik  jxu^o,  A^hi),  dnuskak  (iv.  32.  l)\  dpH  (xi.  7. 
19),  dyudha  (e.  g.  iii.  19.  5 :  cf.  V.  Pr.  v.  37),  drii  (e.  g.  iii.  31.  2),  drpita 
(e.  g.  vi.  112.  3 :  at  viii.  9. 19  only,  we  have  d-drpildm)^  dftviiha  (xii.  5. 
34),  dsakH  (xiv.  1.  26),  dsikta  (xii.  3.  25  :  probably  the  absence  of  divis* 
ion  is  here  only  an  error  of  the  manuscript ;  we  have  d'-tiktam  at  iv.  7. 
1),  uttdna  (e.  g.  ix.  9. 14),  rtvij  (e.  g.  vi.  2. 1),  a»hadhi  (e.  g.  i.  23. 1 :  cf. 
V.  Pr.  V.  35),  gopd  (e.  g.  iiL  8. 4 :  cf.  V.  Pr.  v.  37),  papitka  (e.  g.  v.  9. 7), 
candramoi  (e.  g.  v.  24.  10 :  c£  V.  Pr.  v.  37),  ddydda  ^v.  18.  6, 14),  nyng- 
rodka  (e.  g.  iv.  37. 4  :  cf.  V.  Pr.  v.  37),  puroddpa  (e.  g.  ix.  6. 12  :  see  i.  63 : 
cL  V.  Pr.  V.  37),  prdna  (e.  g.  ii.  1 2.  7  :  cfc  under  iv.  39),  prdyapeitti  (xiv.  1. 
30),  vivasvant  (e.  g.  xi.  6. 2),  vUhtap  (e.  g.  x.  10. 31 :  cf.  V.  Pr.  v.  41 ),  vish- 
tambha  (xiii  4.  10 :  cf  V.  Pr.  v.  41),  vishtdrin  (iv.  34. 1  etc.).  finpumdra 
(xi.  2. 2jn,  praddhd  (e.  g.  v.  7. 5),  wiJbhd  (e.  g.  iv.  2 1. 6),  samanidm  (vi.  8. 1 ; 


cf.  iv.  38),  samudra  (e.  g.  i.  3. 8 :  cf.  V.  Pr.  v.  37),  surabhi  (e.  ft.  vL  124. 
3  :  cf.  V.  Pr.  v.  37),  sthapati  {\l  32.  4),  avadhd  (e.  g.  ii.  29.  7),  svapaH 
(viiL  6. 16),  svaati  (e.  g.  i.  30. 2),  and  hdridrava  (1.  22. 4).     It  is  not  hard 


to  conjecture,  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  words,  reasons  which  may  have 
led  to  their  being  treated  as  exceptional  cases,  but  in  many  of  them  no 
such  reason  is  apparent,  and  in  a  part,  at  least,  we  are  compelled  to 
suppose  that  the  composition  was  fiilly  recognized,  and  the  division 
neglected  for  some  arbitrary  and  unexplained  cause.  That  the  four 
compounds  of  pronominal  elements  cana,  noAt,  nakis^  and  mdkis  were 
left  by  the  pada  in  their  sanhitd  form  is  not  to  be  wondered  at :  three 
of  them  are  noted  also  by  the  Y&j.  Pr.  (v.  35,  37)  as  indivisible. 

There  yet  remains  quite  a  list  of  compounds  and  derivatives,  the  di- 
vision of  which  may  plausibly  be  supposed  to  have  been  neglected  from 
uncertainty  of  etymology,  anomaly  of  form,  diflSculty  of  restoring  the 
original  constituents,  or  the  like :  while  yet,  in  most  cases,  we  should 
not  have  been  surprised  to  see  the  constructors  of  the  pada  making  an 
attempt  at  their  analysis.  In  drawing  up  this  part  of  the  list,  especially, 
I  may  very  possibly  have  omitted  to  note  down  some  words  of  the  text 
which  to  another  would  seem  not  less  worthy  of  mention  than  those 
ffiven :  the  series,  as  collected  by  me,  is  akdtpdra  (v.  17. 1),  ajapara  (e.  g. 

IV.  15.  7  :  cf.  V.  Pr.  v.  37),  adomada  (vi.  63. 1)  and  adomadha  (viii.  2. 
ISV  anadvdk  (e.  g.  iii.  11.6:  cf.  V.  Pr.  v.  37),  anrkshara  (e.  g.  xiv.  1. 
34),  cd>kifu  (e.  g.  vi.  137.  2),  abhra  (e.  g.  iv.  15. 1 :  cf.  V.  Pr.  v.  34),  ava^ 
(fya  (e.g.  ii.  10.  6),  dtura  (vi.  101.  2),  dmikshd  (e.  g.  ix.  4.  4),  dhanas 
(e.  g.  iv.  30.  6),  uddrathi  (iv.  7.  3),  urvafi  (xviii.  3.  23),  karmdra  (iii  5. 
6  :  cf.  V.  Pr.  v.  37),  karpapha  (iii.  9. 1),  katamila  (x.  4.  6, 17),  kucara 
(e-g.  vii.26.  2:  cf.  V.  Pr.  v.  37),  krkavdku  (v.*  3 1.2),  godhd  (iv.  3.6: 
ct  V.  Pr.  V.  S*7y  jdshkamada  (xi.  9.  9),  daponasi  (x.  4. 17\  duchund  (e.  g. 

V.  17.  4 :  cf.  ii.  61),  duradabhna  (xii.  4. 4, 19),  durdhd  (viii.  8.  24),  dru- 
vaya  (e.  g.  v.  20.  2  :  cf.  under  iv.  18),  dhtvan  (iii.  5. 6),  padbipa  (e.  g.  vi. 
96.  2),  pandaga  (viii.  6. 16),  prdnada  (iv.  35.  5),  marydda  (e.  g.  v.  1. 6), 
mahiluka  (x.  10.  6),  raiharvi  (x.  4. 5),  vansaga  (xviii.  3. 36),  vaktga  (e.  g. 
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V.  81.  4 :  cf.  V.  Pr.  v.  86),  vipvdhA  (e.  g.  vii.  60. 1 :  cf.  V.  Pr.  v.  87),  «yA- 
ghra  (e.  g.  iv.  8. 1 :  cf.  V.  Pr.  v.  87),  fdndadH^rva  (ztiu.  8. 6),  mdyat  (&  g. 
viiL  10.  21),  and  w&hA  (e.  g.  ii.  16. 1).' ' 

The  y&j.  Pr.  (▼.  87)  notes  a  couple  of  words  as  indivisible  which  are 
found  divided  in  the  Atharvan :  they  are  upa-sii  (e.  g.  iii.  6. 6)  and  pa- 
vircb^vani  (iii.  17.  3).  In  like  manner,  samvattara^  which  the  Rik^MMia 
does  not  analyze,  is  in  our  text  uniformly  written  rnvn^oattara  (e.  g.  liL 
10. 0).  One  or  two  other  such  cases  of  discordance  among  the  several 
^wefa-texts  are  pointed  out  in  the  notes  to  the  different  rules :  but  there 
is,  in  general,  such  close  agreement  among  them  as  to  show  conclusively 
that  the  poda  method  of  text-analysis,  in  its  details  as  well  as  in  its 
main  plan,  is  the  production  of  a  single  teacher,  or  of  a  single  school. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  here,  per  contra^  a  few  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  padort&xi  makes  unintelligible  or  palpably  erroneous  divisions  of 
words:  I  have  noted,  as  the  most  striking  mstances  of  this  kind,  < 


-gurek  (viii.  6.  22),  anapcniyaldm  (\y.  17.  6),  jighnt-svam  (ii.  14. 1),  p©- 
-pana  (xii.  4. 10),  ^amropya  (i.  14. 3),  hr-dyota  (i.  23. 1)  and  hr-dyotama 
(v.  20. 12).  The  peculiar  form,  accentuation,  and  division  of  two  pas- 
sages in  the  fourteenth  book — f^ham:yaUh{xiv.'i,92)  and  p6Um: 
yatth*  (xiv.  2. 62)— -is  also  worUiy  of  remark  in  connection  with  this 
subject 
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55.  Nor  is  a  member  which  has  suffered  vrddhi  separable,  if  it 
be  monosyllabic  and  end  in  a  vowel. 

The  commentator^s  examples  of  an  inseparable  vriddhied  initial  sylla- 
ble are  sdpatnah  (ii.  7.  2),  sdumanatah  (e.  g.  iii.  30.  7),  sdumanaaam  (e.  g. 
xiii.  1. 19),  sdtuihanvandh  (vi.  47.  3),  trdistubham  (ix.  10. 1),  i^ubhagvm 
(e.  g.  ii.  36. 1),  and  aaubhdgyam  (e.  g.  xiv.  1. 42).  His  counter-exam- 
ple, brought  forward  to  show  that  the  inseparable  member  must  have 
suffered  v^ddhi^  is  iu-parnah  (e.  g.  i.  24. 1) ;  to  show  that  it  must  be 
monosyllabic,  they  are  dird-vatat^  (viii.  10.  29),  mdrto-vcOMtm  (viii.  6. 
26),  and  vddhA-yam  (e.  g.  xiv.  1.  29) ;  to  show  that  it  must  end  in  a 
vowel,  they  are  ndih-bddht/ena :  havinkd  (vi.  76.  1)  and  dduj^rsvapnyam  : 
dduh'jtvityam  (iv.  17.6).  I  add,  in  the  farther  illustration  of  the  in- 
separable class,  vdimanasya  (v.  21. 1)  9iVi^  prdhrddi  (viii.  10.  22) ;  of  tha 
separable  class,  sdmitya  (viii.  10.6),  sdm-rdjya  (xiv. 1. 4cS)^ pdurna-mdH 
(viL  80. 1),  adurya-varcasa  (viii.  10.  27),  and  avdirorhalya  (vL  29.  3). 
The  rule  is,  I  believe,  carefully  observed  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Atharvan  text,  and  the  V4j.  Pr.  ^v.  20)  has  one  precisely  correspond- 
ing ;  nor  have  I  noted  any  cases  m  which  the  usage  of  the  Rik  poda- 
text  was  not  in  accordance  with  it  Its  somewhat  arbitrary  charact^i 
however,  is  patent. 

The  commentator  again  closes  his  exposition  with  a  verse :  ixvag^kydt 
paddd  yamtu  taddhito  vrddhimdn  bhavet:  ekdt  v^ddkisvardnteahu  na 
edi  ^vd  ^vagraho  bhavet :  dirdvato  mdrtavataam  vddhi^yafk  ea  mdarfOhdL 

*  In  this  passn^,  the  printed  text  reads  pdtm  yati'h,  but  withoat  any  rapport 
Ikom  the  maouacnpts. 
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A  little  amendnient  makea  this  mean,  in  restatement  of  our  rule, '  where 
a  taddhiia  suffix  requiring  vrddki  is  appended  to  a  divisible  word,  sepa- 
ntion  is  not  made  of  a  member  which  is  monosyllabic  and  ends  in  a 
TOweL* 

56.  Nor  a  monosyllabic  member  ending  in  a  or  d  and  nega- 
tived— excepting  in  the  case  of  apraydvan  etc. 

The  form  of  statement  which  our  treatise  has  adopted  for  its  rule  re- 
specting  the  separability  of  negative  compounds  is  not  particularly  well 
chosen.  The  general  usage  of  the  Athan^an  poefa-text,  as  regards  such 
compounds,  is  as  follows.  The  negative  prefix  a  or  an  is  not  itself  ever 
separated  by  avagraha  from  the  word  to  which  it  is  attached :  we  have 
otai^  anrtOj  etc.  If,  however,  the  word  negatived  is  already  a  compound, 
the  negative  prefix  is  in  almost  all  cases  treated  like  any  other  added 
inseparable  element-,  and  leaves  the  prior  division  of  the  compound  un- 
affected :  we  have  pard-jita  and  apard-jiia,  vtra-han  and  avira-han,  etc. 
A  few  exceptions  to  this  mode  of  treatment  occur,  and  with  them  it  is 
the  province  of  our  rule  to  deal.  The  preposition  d,  with  an  prefixed, 
is  always  made  inseparable :  thus  we  find  d-srdva^  but  andsrdva  (e.  g.  ii. 
3. 2, 3),  and,  in  like  manner,  andjdnanl,  anddhr$hya^  andrambhana,  and- 
dukta,  and  andvrtta.  The  same  analogy  is  followed  by  the  negative 
forms  of  compounds  with  «a,  and  by  a  single  one  of  those  with  pra — 
vii.  aprqjafam  (e.  g.  vii.  36.  3) — and  by  these  alone.  The  V&j.  Pr.,  then, 
vhich  declares  (v.  24,  25)  the  negative  prefix  inseparable  when  alone 
and  when  followed  by  d,  leaving  other  rare  and  exceptional  cases  to  be 
provided  for  as  such,  expresses  more  truly  the  usage  of  the  text  Our 
commentator  gives  us,  first,  as  illustrations  of  the  rule,  the  only  two 
cases  of  negative  compounds  with  sa  which  are  found  to  occur  in  our 
text:  they  are  asabandkuh  (vi.  15.  2)  and  asapatnah  (e.  g.  i.  10.  4)  :  the 
latter  is  mentioned  by  the  V&j.  Pr.  (v.  37)  in  its  list  of  indivisible  words, 
alooff  with  asajdta;  asabandhu,  according  to  Weber  (p.  305,  marginal 
note),  is  treated  as  divisible  in  the  White  Yajus.*  The  commentator 
adds  aprajdh,  ttprajdtdhy  but  neither  of  the  words  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Alharvan.  As  counter-examples,  he  gives  first  avi-dvesham :  krnomi :  vah 
(iii.  30. 1),  to  show  that  the  negatived  member  must  end  in  a  or  4  in 
order  to  be  inseparable ;  secondly,  to  show  that,  if  ending  in  a  or  d,  it 
must  also  be  monosyllabic,  he  gives  ayne :  akravya-ai  (xii.  2.  8) ;  and 
thirdly,  as  evidence  that  a  monosyllabic  member  ending  in  the  vowels 
specified  is  not  separable  unless  negatived,  he  cites  yah  :  aa-patnah  (i.  19. 
4).  Finally,  he  partly  fills  up  the  yana,  with  apra-ydvan  (iii.  6. 1),  apra- 
-nMam  (e.  g.  xii.  1.  7),  apra-hitdu  (vi.  29.  2),  and  apracankafdfi,  (viji.  6. 
16):  I  have  noted  in  addition  only  apra-yuchan  (e.  g.  ii.  6.  3).  To 
close  up  the  exposition,  is  added  the  verse  ekdkskaramvarndntam  yad 
hhavet  padam  uttaram :  tat  padam  nd  ^vagrhntydd  apraydvddivarjitam  ; 

*  In  one  of  the  two  cases  where  it  occurs  in  oar  owo  text  (vi.  54. 8),  the  poda 
divides  it,  a$a-handhvh:  this,  however,  is  probably  a  copyist's  error. 
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'  if  tlie  word  following  the  negative  particle  be  monosyllabic  and  end  in 
a  Yowel  homogeneous  with  it,  it  is  not  to  be  separated,  except  in  the 
cases  apraydvan  etc.' 

57.  Nor  are  prdruiti  and  prdnanii  divided. 

The  commentator  cites  ydh  :prdndU  (iv.  80.  4),  ydi :  ea  :prdndti{^ 
4. 10),  yina  .prdndnti  (i.  32.  1),  and  ydsmdt :prdndnH  (xiii.  3.  3).  Bat 
the  rale  is  an  exceedingly  insufficient  exposition  of  the  treatment  by 
the  pada-text  of  the  forms  of  the  root  an  with  the  prefix  prci.  Division 
is,  in  fact,  omitted  only  when  the  verb,  and  not  the  preposition,  has  the 
accent ;  bat  then,  not  in  the  two  forms  specified  only,  bat  also  in  the 
participles — as  prdndt  (e.  g.  x.  8. 2),  prdnate  (xi.  4. 8),  prdnatd$  (iv.  2. 2), 
prdnatd'm  (iii.  31.  9),  &ud  prdnati'ndm  (viti.  0.  0) — and  in  the  caasative, 
as  prdndyati  (xiii.  3.  3).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  prefix  takes  the 
accent,  it  is  disjoined  from  the  verb,  according  to  the  general  usage  in 
such  cases,  and  we  read  prd  :  ana  (iii.  31.9),  and  prd  :  anati  (x.  8. 19. 
xi.  4. 14).  If  the  root  is  compounded  with  qpo,  also,  the  same  usage  is 
followed,  and  we  have  apdnate  (xi.  4.  8)  and  dpa  :  anati  (xi.  4. 14). 

The  V&j.  Pr.  (v.  33),  as  acutely  amended  byWeber,  gives  a  nearly 
corresponding  precept,  although  it  appears  (Weber,  p.  303,  marginal 
note)  that  the  text  to  which  it  belongs  contains  no  verbal  forms  in  wjiich 
the  division  requires  to  be  made. 


#Tf^  H^m«0   ^fjftfftilH^H 


68.  Nor  are  sam  and  |)an  separated  from  the  root  kar^  if  the 
latter  begins  with  s. 

The  commentator  cites  the  only  words  occurring  in  our  text  in  which 
the  root  kar  has  the  sibilant  prefixed  to  it,  in  composition  with  the  two 
specified  prefixes:  they  are  sanskrtatram  (iv.  21.4),  sanskrtam  (il  h 
35),  BXid  parUhkrtd  (e.  g.  ix.  3. 10). 

The  doctrine  of  the  V&j.  Pr.  (v.  43)  is  the  same,  so  fyx  as  concerns 
the  compounds  of  sam  and  kar;  but  it  apparently  allows  the  division 
of  jparUhkrta  (which  also  occurs  in  its  text :  see  iii.  52). 

Hcfi^^c||i|HH*l|l{t    rjft^Hoisf*j[llH^H 

69.  Nor  is  division  made  in  any  case  where  a  a  is  inserted^ 
except  in  tuvisktama. 

The  instances  which  the  commentator  gives  of  the  insertion  of  i  as 
an  augment  {dyama)  between  the  two  members  of  a  compound  word, 
and  of  the  consequent  unresolvability  of  the  compound,  are  ataskar&m 
(xii.  1.  47),  tdskarah  (e.  ff.  iv.  3.  2),  vdnaspdlih  (e.  g.  iv.  3. 1),  and  br*hat- 
pdtih  (e.  g.  ii.  13.2).  Their  citation  under  such  a  precept  implies  the 
acceptance  of  some  such  etymological  theories  of  their  derivation  and 
form  aa  are  given  by  the  V&j.  rr.  (iii  49,  51),  which  explains  tat- 
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kara  and  b^haqkUi  as  from  tat4Bara  and  brhai-^U  respectively,  witih 
loss  of  t  and  insertion  of  «,  and  vanoipati  as  from  vana-pali,  vith  inser* 
tion  of  s;  bat  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  socb  explanations  are 
futile :  iaskara  is  obscure,  and  the  other  two  are  without  much  doubt 
compounds  of  pati  with  the  preceding  genitive  of  an  obsolete  noun, 
being  analogous  with  brdhma$uu  pdti^  vAcds  pdti,  fubkdt  pdti^  etc. ;  and 
they  would  doubtless  be  separated  by  the  jxufo^text  into  two  independent 
words,  like  these,  bat  for  toeir  freqaency  of  occurrence,  and,  yet  more, 
the  irregularity  of  the  accent  of  tneir  former  members  as  genitives  of 
a  monosylUibic  theme.  The  connter-example,  which  the  commentator 
also  cites — indrahpatis  tuvishtamah  (vi.  88.  8 :  p.  tuvi'tamtUi) — has  been 
made  the  special  subject  of  one  of  our  previous  rules  (iii.  96). 


Rn^tliHKftqrfi  H^oH 


60.  Nor  in  vigpati  and  vigpatnt 

The  commentator  cites  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  each  of  these 
words — viz.  waptu  :  vifpaiih  (ix.  5.  6)  and  yd  :  vifpalnt  (vii.  46.  3) — 
and  adds  a  verse  in  erplanation  of  their  etymology,  as  follows :  vifpaiir 
vippatni  yasya  patir  vipvasya  vifpatih:  vapabdo  lupyatt  patydu  vifdm 
vdpatir  vifpatik.  This  gives  us  our  option  as  to  whether  we  will  take 
vifpati  to  represent  vipvapati  or  vifdm  pati :  we  shall  not  be  slow  to 
choose  the  latter.  The  indivisibility  of  the  compound  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  rarity  of  the  consonantal  conjunction  fp,  and  the  embar- 
rassment which  would  accompany  the  restoration  of  the  iorMtd  form 
from  a  /wJa- reading  vit-patu 

^^[ffft  ^  H*m{1  II  \\  II 

61.  Nor  is  the  root  di  separated  when  it  begins  with  U 

We  have  given  us  once  more,  under  this  rule,  the  whole  series  of  de- 
rivatives presenting  the  root  dd  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  simple  t  which 
the  commentary  to  iii.  1 1,  above,  presented,  and  of  which  apratittam 
(vi.  117. 1)  ekndpartttak  (vi.  92.  2)  are  the  only  ones  found  to  occur  in 
the  Atharvan.  The  difficulty  of  making  out  an  acceptable  analysis  of 
them  for  the  pada-text  is  reason  enough  for  their  being  treated  in  that 
text  as  indivisibles. 

The  YAj.  Pr.  mMksparUta  as  indivisible  at  v.  45. 


3^   •^I^'^l^lHWIWiMJU^H 


62.  Nor  the  roots  han^  har,  sthd,  and  stamhh^  afler  the  preposi* 
tion  ud. 

For  the  combination  of  han  with  ud^  the  commentator  cites  uddhc^ 
tah;  no  such  word,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Atharvan,  nor  does 
any  other  combination  of  these  elements  occur  there  (except  at  xiv.  2. 
16,  where  the  preposition  is  separated  from  the  root  by  the  intervention 
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of  other  words).  For  ud  +  har^  the  selected  instances  are  uddhriA  and 
uddhriyamdnd  (both  xii.  6. 34),  and  uddhrU$hu*  (xv.  12. 1).  The  pada- 
text,  however,  appears  to  treat  the  combinations  as  inseparable  onlj 
where  there  is  actual  composition,  as  in  the  participles,  and  as  would 
also  be  the  case  if  the  unaccented  preposition  preceded  the  accented 
verb,  for  we  find  ut :  hara  in  three  passages  (iv.  14.  7.  ix.  6. 19.  xiL  3. 
36).  For  8thd  with  ud,  two  cases  are  cited,  viz.  utihAttih  (ix.  4. 14)  and 
ntthitah  (e.  g.  vi.  43.  2) :  it  has  already  been  noticed  (under  ii.  18)  that 
where  the  preposition  would  be,  by  the  general  rules  of  combination, 
disjoined  from  the  verb,  it  is  actually  so  disjoined,  and  that  the  pada 
accordingly  has  ^t :  sthuh,  Hi :  sthApaya,  etc.,  where  the  sankitA  has  ut 
thuhj  (tt  tkdpaya,  etc.  For  ud  +  ^tambh  is  quoted  the  only  example 
which  the  text  affords,  viz.  uiiahhitd  (xiv.  1.1). 

The  V&j.  Pr.  takes  note  of  this  class  of  cases  at  v.  38,  but  says  noth- 
ing of  the  roots  kan  and  kar ;  nor  is  any  reason  apparent  why  their 
compounds  should  be  treated  in  this  peculiar  manner.  One  would  have 
thought  it  especially  desirable  that  the  ^e^a-text  should  separate  ut-hrta 
etc.,  in  order  to  mark  the  forms  as  coming  from  the  root  Aar,  and  not 
from  dhar. 


t;^  ^  ^^\{\^  II  \%  II 


63.  Nor  the  root  dhd,  in  a  form  beginning  with  h. 

The  commentator  illustrates  with  ye  :  dagdhdh  :  ye  :  ea  :  uddhiiAh 
(xviii.  2.  34),  and  we  have  also  uddkild  at  ix.  3.  6  :  no  finite  verbal  forms 
of  this  root  as  compounded  with  the  preposition  ud  are  found  in  the 
Atharvan.  We  meet,  however,  with  uddhi  once  (viii.  8.  22),  and  our 
pada  text  leaves  it  undivided,  although  it  does  not  fall  under  this  role, 
being  composed  of  ud  and  dfU, 

The  same  rule  in  the  Y&j.  Pr.  (v.  38)  might  cover  both  this  and  the 
preceding  one  of  our  treatise ;  but  no  such  forms  as  uddhiia  are  there 
cited  by  the  commentator. 

^mrm  II  \^  II 

64.  Nor  is  jdspatyam  divided. 

The  commentator  cites  the  only  passage  in  which  the  word  in  ques- 
tion occurs:  sam:jdhpatyam{\\\,^^,\(^.  This  rule  and  one  in  the 
next  section  (iv.  83),  taken  together,  show  that  the  true  pada  reading 
recognized  by  our  treatise  is  jdhpatyam;  our  pada  manuscript,  how- 
ever, gives  jdh'patyam^  with  avagraha.  The  commentator  adds  an 
attempt  at  an  etymological  explanation  of  the  form :  jdydpatyam:  yd- 
fabdo  iupyate:  patydu :  aeantuHUhrndpu  dvyaknharo  jdydh  vdjdbhAvaK 
Although  much  corrupted,  it  is  evident  that  this  teaches  the  same  ety- 
mology with  that  given  by  the  Yk],  Pr.  (at  iv.  39) :  jdspaiya  for  jdy&t- 
patya. 

*  Oar  pada  maDuscripb  writes  all  these  words  with  simple  dk,  initead  of  dft: 
thus,  vdhrtd  etc 
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65.  Nor  manushyaU 

The  commentator  cites  the  passage  containing  the  word — id&  mar 
nuthyat  (v.  12.  8) — and  adds  an  explanation  of  its  form,  as  follows: 
manughyavan  manushyat:  yapabdo  lupyate  vakdrasya  ca  yaMrah ; 
^fnanuskyat  is  properly  manitshyavat:  ya  is  dropped,  and  v  converted 
into  y.'  It  is  unfortunate  that,  the  Atiiarvan  form  of  the  word  being 
thos  fully  established,  and  its  treatment  having  been  prescribed  by  the 
Piitig&khya  with  so  much  care,  it  should  have  been  altered  in  the 
edited  text  to  manushvat^  even  though  the  latter  is  theoretically  de- 
cidedly the  preferable  reading,  and  is  presented  by  the  Rig-Veda  in  the 
corresponding  passage  (x.  110. 8). 

66.  Nor  tredhd. 

This  word,  which  our  pada-iexty  like  that  of  the  Rig- Veda  (and,  I 
presume,  the  other  Vedas  also),  always  leaves  undivided,  is  an  exception 
onder  rule  13  of  this  chapter. 

The  manuscript  has  a  iacuna  here,  omitting  at  least  the  instances 
cited  under  this  rule,  the  first  statement  of  the  one  next  following,  its 
ptraphrase,  and  perhaps  a  part  of  the  illustrations  belonging  to  it.  It 
18  impossible  to  say,  of  course,  whether  a  rule  or  two  has  not  dropped 
out  also,  affecting  one  or  more  of  the  words  which  I  have  introduced 
into  the  gana  of  rule  54;  but  this  is  not  at  all  certain,  nor  would  the 
loss  be  of  much  consequence,  considering  the  quality  of  the  rules  in 
this  part  of  the  section. 

67.  Nor  a  specific  appellative. 

The  term  samjfld  is  evidently  used  by  our  treatise  in  the  same  sense 
is1  by  Ptoini  (see  Bohtlingk^s  glossary  to  PUnini,  sub  verbo)  and  the 
V&j.  Pr.  (\y.  96) :  it  might  be  tolerably  rendered  by  our  term  "  proper 
name."  The  commentator's  illustrations — which,  as  remarked  in  the 
preceding  note,  follow  immediately  upon  the  paraphrase  of  rule  66, 
snd  areperhaps  therefore  defective — are  afvaithdh :  nyagrodhdh  (iv.  37. 
4:  cf.  V^  Pr.  V.  37),  kapyapah  (e.  g.  iv.  37. 1),  and  vipvAmitrah{xvm,  3, 
15).  He  adds:  bakulam  iti  ca  vaktavyam ;  *  it  should  have  Ibeen  said 
that  with  regard  to  mmjfld  usage  varies ;'  and  he  gives,  as  instances  of 
proper  names  which  are  sepamble,  jamadagnydiharvana  (not  in  AV.), 
jatMLt'Ogne  (xviii.  3.  16),  bharat-vdjam  (iv.  29.  6),  pard-fara  (vi.  65. 1), 
and  vdma-deva  (xviiL  3. 16).  The  amendment  is  made  with  exceeding 
good  reason,  for  the  rule  is  absurdly  comprehensive  in  its  form  of  state- 
ment It  can  only  be  said  with  truth  that  the  being  a  samjfld  is  a  cir- 
camstaoce  which  rather  favors  non-division,  helping  to  excuse  the  pada- 
text  from  attempting  the  analysis  of  an  obscure  or  anomalously  formed 
word. 
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31^  II  \t:  II 

68.  Nor  is  the  root  vyadh  separated. 

Compouods  with  this  root  have  already  been  made  the  subject  of  one 
of  oar  rales  (iii.  3),  and  it  has  been  there  explained  that  the  usage  of 
our  padaMxi  is  to  leave  undivided  such  of  them  as  show  a  protracted 
vowel  before  the  root  The  commentator  cites  here  two  of  the  three 
instances  which  the  Atharvan  offers,  viz.  krdayAvidham  (viii.  6. 18)  and 
marmdndham  (xi.  1 0. 26).  The  rule  is  too  broadly  stated,  and  shonld 
have  been  restricted  by  him,  as  was  the  preceding  one :  it  is  only  when 
a  protracted  vowel  precedes  the  root  that  the  compound  is  left  undi- 
vided ;  and  we  have,  for  instance,  vi-vy&dhinf  ahhi^yddhin  (both  L  19. 
1),  and  krta-vyadhani  (v.  14.  9). 


^  HcfmQ^I^I^H  u  K\  II 


69.  Nor  the  root  drf^  when  compounded  with  a  pronoun  end- 
ing in  a  or  i. 

The  form  of  this  rule  is  in  one  respect  verv  unusual :  such  a  thing  as 
the  fusion  into  a  diphthong  of  two  vowels  of  which  the  specification  is 
desired  is  elsewhere  unknown.  If  tho  reading  were  slightly  amended, 
to  sarvandmnekdrdntena,  it  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  rule  of 
our  Pr&ti^likhya,  for  the  Atharva-Veda  presents  only  a  single  one  of 
the  compounds  which  it  appears  in  its  present  form  to  contemplate, 
viz.  idrf  (e.  g.  iii.  1. 2).  The  commentator,  however,  paraphrases  as  I 
have  translated,  and  gives  the  instances  tddrkj  tddrfah,  ydd^k^  yddrfoh^ 
idrk  (iv.  27.  6),  and  idrpaK 

The  YAj.  Pr.  (v.  37)  instances  idrn  and  anyddrii  among  indivisible 
words. 

fl^Mli^  II  too  II 

70.  Nor  the  root  5aA,  when  it  ends  in  dt. 

Under  this  rule,  the  commentator  gives  us  once  more  the  same  series 
of  compounds  of  aak  which  we  have  had  above,  under  rules  ii.  82  and 
iii  1,  and  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here. 

Compare  VAj.  Pr.  v.  30. 

71.  Nor  are  indeclinables  divided. 

As  examples  of  indivisible  indeclinables,  the  commentator  offers  us 
mnutah :  yuyotu  (vii.  92.  1),  prdtah  (e,  g.  iii.  16. 1),  ueedih  (iv.  1.  8), 
needt(ueed,  xiii.  2. 36),  ntcdih  (e.  g.  iv.  1.  3),  and  fUedt  {nied,  e.  g.  i.  21. 

3.  The  rule  does  anything  but  credit  to  the  acuteness  of  the  authon 
the  Pr&tigJikhya,  for  no  word  in  the  text  which  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  avayraka  is  left  unresolved  on  account  of  its  being  an  inde> 
clinable. 
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^TRTT  f^  II  ^^  II 

72.  Nor  dgdj  when  it  means  '  region.' 

The  word  d'fd^  meaning '  region,'  comes  from  the  root  ap^  and  fur- 
niflhes  no  ground  for  a  division  by  the  pada-iext :  dpd^^  on  the  other 
hand,  meaning  ^hope,  desire,'  is  a  later  form  of  dfOB^  and  comes  from 
the  rootpan#,  with  prefix  d;  hence  it  is  divisible.  The  commentator 
cites  the  words  and  phrases  d'fdbhyah  (x.  5. 29),  d^pdnAm  (i.  31. 1), 
d^fdh :  6nu  (vii.  9.  2),  and  finally,  by  way  of  counter-example,  abhi^hd' 
u:d'fd'm{vlU9.3). 


The  signature  of  the  section  is  merely  eaiurthasya  dvitiyah  pddah. 

78.    Restoration  is  exhibition  of  the  natural  form. 

This  is  simply  a  definition  of  the  term  tamdpattiy  which  I  hare  ven- 
tured, instead  of  transferring,  to  translate  by  '  restoration.'  It  means, 
as  the  next  rule  will  show,  the  reinstating,  in  the  paeUi  and  krama  texts, 
of  that  form  of  a  word  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  original  and  normal 
one,  to  the  rejection  of  the  anomalies  of  Vedic  orthoepy.  It  does  not 
occur  in  any  other  of  the  grammatical  treatises,  although  its  corres- 
pondent iamdpddya  (see  below,  rules  117,  124)  is  once  K>und  in  one 
of  the  later  chapters  of  the  Rik  Pr.  (xiii.  11, 12),  in  a  passage  so  ob- 
scure, without  the  light  which  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  our  own 
Pr^ti^&khya  casts  upon  it,  that  its  meaning  has,  very  naturally,  been 
misapprehended  by  tne  learned  editor. 

74.  In  the  repetitions  of  the  pada  and  krama  texts,  restora- 
tion of  the  natural  form  is  made  where  s  has  been  converted 
into  5A,  n  into  n,  visarjaniya  before  k  and  p  into  5,  where  a  vowel 
has  been  lengthened,  t  or  th  made  lingual,  an  element  omitted, 
or  final  n  converted  into  visarjaniya. 

Most  of  the  technical  terms  of  this  rule  meet  us  here  for  the  first 
time,  and  several  of  them  are  not  employed  elsewhere  in  our  treatise. 
Cared  (see  iv.  123)  designates  the  repetition,  with  iii  interposed,  made 
in  the  jxufa-text  of  a  divisible  compound  which  is  also  prayrhya,  or 
which  ends  in  a  vowel  not  subject  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  combination : 
for  example,  aaiydnrti  iti  aatya-^nrti  (i.  83. 2);  parihdra  (see  iv.  117) 
is  the  like  repetition  made  in  the  Arrama-text  of  a  prayrhya,  a  divisible 
compound,  a  word  requiring  restoration  to  its  natural  form,  and  the  last 
word  before  a  pause.  The  former  term  is  employed  in  a  like  sense  by 
the  y&j.  Pr.  (e.  g.  iii.  19);  the  latter  is  peculiar  to  our  treatise,  being 
replaced  in  the  others  by  pariyraha  and  $tkitqpaithiia.     Updcdra^  *  the 
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conversion  of  vuarjaniya  into  a  sibilant  before  k  and  p^  (hj  ii.  62  etc), 
corresponds  to  the  updcdra  and  upAcarila  of  the  Rik  Pr.  (xiii.  12,  iv. 
14),  and  dnpada  is  the  term  employed  by  the  same  treatise  (iv.  27)  to 
designate  the  cod  version  into  visarjantya,  and  consequent  loss,  of  a  final 
n  before  a  following  vowel,  as  taught  in  onr  rule  ii.  27.  ShatvOy  nalva^ 
and  tutva  are  of  obvious  derivation  and  significance,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing calling  for  remark  in  their  form,  excepting  the  u  in  tutva^  which 
identifies  the  term  with  a  Paninean  symbol  (viii.  4.  41 :  ^htund  $hiuh*\ 
A  quite  embarrassing  question  now  presents  itself^  in  connection  witk 
the  part  of  the  text  contained  in  this  and  the  following  rules ;  namely, 
with  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  ^(fa-text  which  they  imply. 
The  actual  pada-idxt  of  our  manuscripts  is  very  sparing  in  its  use  of 
cared,  or  repetition  with  iti  interposed :  it  avails  itself  of  that  expedient 
only  in  the  case  already  referred  to  as  prescribed  by  iv.  123,  or  when  a 
pragrhya  is  likewise  avagrhycu  The  Rik  pada  employs  it  in  one  addi- 
tional case ;  namely,  when  a  word  ends  in  a  viwrjaniya  which  is  riphita, 
or  liable  to  pass  into  r  before  a  sonant,  but  which  does  not  actually  be- 
come r  in  the  sanhitd :  it  would  read,  for  example,  at  ii.  32. 1  ^where  the 
Atharvan  pada  has  simply  antdh),  anidr  ity  antdh.  The  \  Skjasaneyi- 
Sanhit&  is,  according  to  the  rules  of  its  Pr&ti9&khya  (iv.  17-22)— with 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  testimony  from  Weber  to  the  contrary,  we 
roust  suppose  the  usa^e  of  the  known  manuscripts  to  correspond — very 
much  more  liberal  in  its  employment  of  the  repetition ;  not  only  in  the 
two  cases  where  this  is  practised  in  the  Rik  pacUi,  but  also  in  the  case  of  a 
simple  pragrhya  (thus  it  says  dvS  iti  dvi,  where  Atharvan  and  Rik 
would  give  simply  dvi  iti),  in  that  of  a  word  which  contains  a  length- 
ened vowel  or  a  lingualized  consonant,  and  even  in  that  of  a  mere  di- 
vieible  compound,  it  performs  cared.  In  short,  it  repeats  in  ;xi<^a-text 
all  that  is  repeated  in  Arrama-text,  excepting  (by  iv.  21)  9u  and  the  final 
word  of  a  sentence.  The  precept  of  the  Y^j.  Pr.  corresponding  to  this 
one  of  ours  is  to  be  found  implied  in  iii.  18,  19,  where  direction  is  given 
that  in  the  repetitions  of  the  pada-text  the  remaining  rules  of  the  chap- 
ter should  not  be  observed — they  being  precisely  the  ones  which  teach 
the  changes  which  our  precept  specifies  in  ^detail.  Now  when  we  find 
put  forth  in  our  treatise,  as  its  leading  and  principal  direction  for  the 
restoration  of  the  natural  form  in  jxida,  a  rule  like  the  one  here  given, 
which  classes  pada  repetitions  and  krama  repetitions  together,  and  cor- 
responds, as  regards  the  pada,  so  nearly  with  the  V&j.  Pr.,  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  it  contemplates  a  pada-itxt  in  which,  as  in  that  of 
the  VA.J.  Sanhit&,  the  repetitions  of  krama  and  pada  extend  over  nearly 
the  same  classes  of  cases.  It  is  actually  the  fact  that,  if  we  allow  the 
/Ku/a-text  to  be  of  the  form  in  which  our  manuscripts  give  it,  there  are 
but  about  half  a  dozen  words  in  the  whole  Atharvan  text  to  which  this 
rule  and  the  two  following,  all  U^ther,  have  any  application  :  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Pr&ti^&khya  is  found  to  give  no  direction  at  all  for 

*  Sktu  and  thatva  are  also  used  by  the  little  itroma-treatise  belonging  to  the  Rig- 
Yeda,  and  calleil  the  Upalekha  (Upalekha,  de  kratnap&tha  Ubellua.  Textum  Sant- 
criticum  recensuit,  Tanetntem  lectionis,  prolegomena,  yerslonem  Latioam,  ootas» 
indicem  ndjecit  Dr.  Guil.  Pertscb.  Berlin:  1854.  8vo),  to  which  we  shall,  in  the 
sequel,  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer. 
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tiie  use  of  til  alone  in  pada  after  a  pragrhya^  or  for  the  innumerable 
restitutions  of  natural  form  which  are  made  in  words  not  repeated.  I 
find  myself,  I  roust  acknowledfi^e,  hardly  able  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  this  part  of  our  PWiti9&khya  was  framed  to  suit  a  ^c^a-text  in 
which  all  praprhyas^  divisible  words,  and  words  requiring  restoration  to 
normal  form,  were  alike  repeated,  or  suffered  cared ;  such  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  only  intelligible  and  consistent  interpretation  of  its  rules. 
That  the  fourth  section  of  the  chapter  contains  a  direction  for  eared 
agreeing  with  the  nature  of  our  extant  pada-text,  would  find  its  expla- 
nation in  the  evident  character  of  that  section  as  a  foreign  addition  to 
the  main  body  of  the  work ;  we  should  have  to  assume  that  the  school 
to  which  the  treatise  as  a  whole  belonged,  in  its  present  form,  framed 
its  jxufa-text  in  the  manner  there  taught,  and  probably  suffered  that  rule 
to  take  the  place  of  one  of  another  character  formerly  contained  in  this 
section,  and  now  omitted  from  it;  while  yet  they  did  not  so  recast  the 
section  as  to  adapt  it  fully  to  their  new  method  of  construction  of  the 
pada.  This  may  seem  a  violent  and  improbable  supposition ;  but  it 
appears  to  me,  after  making  every  possible  attempt  to  avoid  it,  to  in- 
volve less  difficulty  than  the  interpretation  of  the  rules  of  this  section 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  suit  the  padortext  of  the  manuscripts. 

The  true  illustrations  of  our  rule,  then,  would  be  of  the  nature  of  the 
following:  for  the  conversion  of  «  to  »k,  in  veisosh  pate  (i.  1. 2),  vaster  iH 
9a$oh;  m  vidmo  »hu  (i.  2.  l)j  sv  iti  9u;  in  vy  ashahanta  (iii.  10.  12), 
asakante  Uy  asahanta :  for  the  conversion  of  n  to  n,  in  pari  nah  (i.  2. 2), 
na  iii  nah;  in  prd  ^ndiknhU  (ii.  7. 1),  andiksktd  ity  andikithtt:  for  the 
conversion  of  visatjaniya  to  s  before  k  and  p,  in  tatas  pari  (i.  10. 1), 
kHa  iii  tatah;  in  iokebhyca  krdhi  (i.  13.  2),  iokebhya  iti  tokebhyah:  for  the 
lengthening  of  a  vowel,  in  vidmd  paroiya  (i.  2. 1),  vidtM  Ui  vidma;  in 
ydmtya  (i.  2.  8),  yavaye  'ft  yavaya :  for  the  lingualization  of  dental  mutes, 
in  hahi»k  U  (i.  3. 1),  ta  iti  te;  in  vt  tashthe  (ix.  10. 19),  tMtha  iti  tasthe: 
for  omission  of  an  element,  in  ut  tkuh  (vii.  52. 2),  sthur  iti  sthuh :  for  the 
conversion  of  final  n  to  visarjantya  and  its  consequent  omission,  in 
makdfL  asi  (i.  20.  4),  mahdn  iti  mahdn. 

One  other  solution  of  our  difficulties,  less  satisfactory,  but  also  less 
violent,  deserves  to  be  suggested.  If  we  could  omit  the  words  eared- 
parihdrayoh  from  the  rule  altogether,  leaving  the  latter  to  authorize  a 
restoration  of  normal  form  in  the  pada  generally,  we  could  perhaps 
make  shift  to  get  along  with  such  inconcinnities  and  omissions  as  would 
still  remain — of  which  the  principal  would  be  that  the  treatise  made  no 
provision  for  the  use  of  iti  after  a  pragrhya  word,  and  that  it  did  not 
direct  what  form  words  should  have  in  the  numerous  repetitions  of  the 
i»vina-text 

The  commentator,  offering  no  explanation  of  the  rule,  gives  a  series 
of  compound  words  in  illustration  of  it,  which  belong  more  properly 
under  the  following  rules ;  and  to  the  next,  accordingly,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  relegating  them. 


«^M<iHiHTlHf  ^n©Hn 


75.  And  also,  where  the  cause  of  the  conversioa  stands  in  a 
former  member  of  a  compound. 
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The  coiQfDentittor*8  imriiphnMe  ii  tm^Xj p(krwpad(mmiliAnd,m  ea  «Aa* 
^vddiniLm  MamdpaUir  IhavaU;  'and  restoration  is  made  of  the  conTe^ 
lions  detailed  in  the  preceding  rale  when  their  cause  stands  in  a  former 
member  of  a  compound.'  He  citea  no  examples,  but  says  etdny  ewo  Vd« 
hiB^ranAnin  *  the  illustrations  are  those  already  griven :'  namely,  tinder  the 
preceding  rule.  According  to  his  exposition,  then,  the  present  rule 
would  seem  merely  an  explanatory  appendage  to  its  predecessor.  Bat 
this  is  clearly  inadmissible :  not  only  ought  we  to  have  it  in  that  case, 
combined  with  the  other,  so  as  to  form  part  of  it,  but,  more  especially, 
it  would  not  contain  the  particle  0a,  'and,'  which  positively  stampa  it  as 
something  added  to  the  other.  We  cannot  avoid,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
understanding  rule  74  of  the  abnormal  changes  of  disjoined  and  inde* 
pendent  words,  and  rule  75  of  such  as  are  produced  by  an  altering  influ- 
ence in  the  prior  member  of  a  compound.  The  illustrations  which  the 
commentator  offered  under  the  other  rule,  and  which  do,  in  fact«  in  good 
part  appertain  to  this,  are  as  follows :  conversion  of  <  to  «A,  mzk^cwmm : 
nuecanam  iti  ni-^ecanam  (i.  8. 1  etc. :  our  pada^  simply  ni-iecanam) ;  eon* 
version  of  n  to  n.  pardyanam:  pardyanam  iti  pard-ayanam  (e.  g.  i.  84. 8  : 
p.  pard-ayanam) ;  conversion  of  viwtyantya  to  a  sibilant,  adkaxpadam: 
adhahpadam  ity  adhahpadam  (e.  g.  ii.  7.  2 :  p.  adkah padam) ;  prolom 
gation  of  a  vowel,  abkivarUna :  abhivartene  Uy  abki^variena  (i.  29.  1 :  p. 
€U>hi'Vartena) ;  conversion  of  dental  mute  to  lingual,  yo  vishtabkndU  : 
vistabhndti  Hi  vi'Stabhndti  (xiii.  1.26:  p,  vi-ttcAhndii) ;  omission,  p^Mi- 
harshanim:  pepoharnhanim  iti  fepahhankantm  (iv. 4. 1 :  p.  pepakhar- 
$hanim:  see  above,  ii.  56);  and  loss  of  final  n,  idldvrkdn  iva:  $dld^ 
vrkdn  ive  Ui  sdldrrkdn-iva  (ii.  27. 5 :  p.  «d/dvrikdn-tva).  The  comment- 
ator does  not  state  whether  he  takes  his  instances  from  the  pada  or  from 
the  krama  text :  according  V>  the  construction  of  our  present  padoy  they 
could  only  come  from  a  krama;  if  the  conclusion  drawn  above  ss  to 
the  original  pada  contemplated  by  our  text  is  correct,  they  may  be  illus^ 
trations  of  both.  In  the  very  rare  cases  in  which  the  extant  pada-ieist 
has  occasion  to  repeat  words  showing  any  of  the  abnormal  changes 
which  the  rule  mentions,  it  restores  the  normal  form :  thus  we  have 
dustano  iti  duh-tano  (iv.  7.8:  s.  dushtano),  pratUihe  iti  prati-Mike  (iv.  36. 
1, 2  :  s.  pratishthe\  dyitshpatni*  ity  dyuh-patni  (v.  9.  8  :  s.  dyuskpaini)^ 
viatabhite  iti  vi-ttabhite  (x.  8.  2  :  s,  vi9htahhite\  and  pathiaadi  iU  patki* 
•9adi  (xviii.  2. 12 :  s.  pathitkadi). 

The  commentator  adds  a  couple  of  counter-examples-— vix.jMu*»rdjif* 
jyam  iti  pari-^dpinam  (v.  7.  2)  and  sutrdmdmm  iti  tu-trdrndnam  (viL  6. 
3)— to  show  that,  when  the  effecting  cause  of  an  alteration  of  form  ia 
in  the  same  member  of  a  compound  with  the  alteration  itself,  the  hitter 
is  not  reversed,  and  the  normal  form  restored,  by  the  repetition  and 
^resolution  of  the  word. 

*  Our  pada-^QS.  write  the  word  as  I  have  given  it,  apparently  infiingiqg  tbe 
niYe;  but  I  have  no  question  that  the  M  here  is  only  an  attempt  to  reprei^ent  the 
labial  spirant,  or  upadhmdniya^  which  the  theory  of  the  Prftti^ikhya  requinw  (h^ 
ii.  40)  in  such  a  place :  another  like  case  is  ekaniuhpohhe  Hi  chmidak-pahtke  (viii. 
9. 12 :  8.  chandakpahihe-^r,  more  pniperlj,  chandappokakt^by  il  6S).  Beftire  the 
itit  where  no  pause  of  avagraha  intervenes  between  the  two  members  of  the  com- 
poond,  they  sre.  of  course,  to  he  put  in  simple  mndki  with  one  another:  thor,  dKB- 
latio.  fejH}hnr9hanim^  and,  as  we  ought  strictly  to  read,  adhahpadam;  we  hare  Aleo 
%adf>hMvirdhdM  iti  Modah-hcmirdhdM  at  zii,  1. 88. 
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76.  And  where  the  compound  is  divisible. 

That  18  to  8ay,  refttomtion  to  the  tiortnal  form  is  made  ottly  in  such 
eomponnds  as  are  by  the  pada-texi  resolved  into  their  coMtitaent  ele^ 
meDts.  Those  words  which,  althoagb  they  may  be  acknowledged  com- 
pounds,  are  left  undivided  on  account  of  special  anomalies  of  form, 
retain  also  their  irregtilarities  of  orthoepy,  llie  commentator,  in  his 
paraphrase,  represents  infftfdnAm  by  infftfam&ndndm  avagrhyamdnAndm^ 
'forms  which  undergo  division,  or  separation  by  ^vagraha^  and  adds 
again  et&ny  evo  ^ddharandnij  Hhe  examples  are  those  already  given' — 
namely,  under  rule  74  (here  presented  under  rule  75).  Of  counter-ex- 
amples, however,  he  furnishes  two— viz.  ^W^Aisr/^  (e.^.  ix.  3. 10)  and 
prdnanti  (e.  g.  i.  32. 1 ) — and  then  cites  a  verse  which  contains  two 
more:  aningyatv&t  samdpaUir  eshn  nelapadeshu  iu:  utpanne  ^vaprahi 
ed  Ura  9amdpaUis  tathdi  Va  ca :  tOinridvad  apdshthavad  ity  uddhareU 
The  commentator^s  own  instances  belong  to  the  class  of  those  in  which 
a  cause  in  the  former  member  of  the  compound  produces  an  effect  in 
the  latter  member :  the  words,  if  divided,  would  read  pari-slartd^  pro- 
-ananti:  in  the  other  two,  the  irregularities  are  mainly  in  the  first 
members  themselves,  and,  if  tOinrtd  and  apdshlha  were  resolvable,  we 
should  read  (according  to  the  next  rule),  with  restoration,  9unrtd'Vat^ 
apa^tha-vaty  instead  of,  as  now,  siinrtd-vat  (e.  g.  v.  20.  6),  apdnhtha-vat 
(xiv.  1.  29).  The  rule,  as  these  illustrations  help  to  show,  is  not  a  mere 
additional  specification  to  the  one  preceding,  attectinff  only  the  cases  to 
which  the  other  applies:  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  incorporated 
with  it,  not  made  to  follow  it,  as  an  independent  precept;  but  it  concerns 
all  changes  occurring  in  the  interior  of  divisible  words,  whether  in  the 
former  or  the  latter  member,  and  a  part  of  the  commentatoi^s  exampleU, 
rebeaned  nnder  rule  75^  belong  to  it,  and  not  to  the  latter. 


5Er-^HllM   CTofinT  UtoOM 


77.  In  which  case  restoration  is  made,  even  when  the  word  is 
fiu-ther  compounded  with  another  member. 

That  is  to  say :  a  compound  which,  being  divisible  by  avagraka,  ii 
entitled  to  restoration  of  the  normal  form  of  its  constituent  parts, 
retains  its  right  even  when,  by  farther  composition,  the  division  of  its 
original  members  is  lost  Examples  are  given  in  the  commentary  as 
follows:  viHla-trupah  (vi.  60.  1 :  s.  vishitanrupah)^  ahhi-nihpatan* : apt- 
patat  (vii.  64. 1  :  s.  abhinuhpatan\  visthitdh-iva  (vii.  115.4:  s.  vishthitdh- 
Hva),  orhwtpati-pranuUdndm  (vili.  8.  1 9  :  s.  ^pranuttdndm),  prshaddjya- 
-pranuitdndm  (xi.  10. 19 :  s.  as  before),  and  dumihitd'tihinim  (xi.  9. 15  : 

*  Our  manuscript  writes  abhi-nuhpalan^  as  do  also  the  manuacripts  of  the  Athar- 
Tan  pada-ifxi  in  the  passage  cited ;  but  I  suppose  here,  as  in  the  other  similar  cases 
refemd  to  in  the  note  to  rule  76.  that  the  <A  is  an  attempt  at  repreaentiog  the 
labial  apiraot:  we  have  the  guttural  spirant,  the  jtAMfm^iyo,  in  like  manner  repre- 
sented by  lA  in  4bki-niihkxta  (x.  1. 12)  and  ahhi-niifikdrin  (z.  1. 81). 
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8.  durntkitdishinim).  Other  instances  afforded  by  the  text  are  viMkan- 
dht-diishana  (ii." 4. 1),  aiutthd-vant  (iii.  23.  6),  iupraniii  (e.  g.  v.  1 1.  6), 
durndma-c&tana  (viii.  6. 8),  anu-vt<«rya/e  (viii.  10. 33),  ahhimcSamud  (xL 
7.  26),  jdi^at-duhtoapnyam  and  nvapne^dtihuvapnyam  (xvi.  6.  9)^prthivi' 
$at-hhyah  (xviii.  4. 78),  etc.  Three  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  made 
below,  in  role  06,  and  the  text  affords  one  more,  as  is  there  pointed 
oat  in  the  note.  The  commentator  again  adds  a  verse,  but  it  is  more 
tlian  nsually  mutilated  and  obscure;  it  reads:  prakriyd  tnanatvtim  yad 
avagrhyei  tathdi  ^va  iat:  upaiuhthanti  prapan&diny  vddhartt. 


5f^  cf^  fopj^n^ hist: II 


78.  In  krama^  restoration  is  made  of  a  word  which  is  taken 
together  with  another  word  than  the  disjoinable  cause  of  ita 
altered  form. 

The  commentator's  paraphrase  is  krame  parena  prafamdhdne  vitrrhydn 
nimittdt;  which  shows  us — what  the  ncceBsities  of  the  case  would  of 
themselves  have  pointed  out — that  the  important  word  to  be  supplied 
with  vigrhydl  is,  \>y  inference  from  rule  75,  nimiUdi^ '  the  cause  of  the 
altered  or  abnormal  form.*  Vit/rhya  denotes  a  word  which  is  altogether 
independent,  and  therefore  disjoined  from  others  in  the  pada-iext^  a  ii4- 
ndpada,  in  distinction  from  avayrhya^  which  means  *  divisible  into  its 
constituents  {pi^rvapada  and  utiarapada\  as  a  compound.'  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  itrama-text,  then,  where  each  word  is  in  succession 
taken  along  with  its  predecessor  and  its  successor,  a  word  which  in 
sanhitd  has  an  abnormal  form,  under  the  influence  of  the  former  or  of 
the  latter,  retains  that  form  when  in  the  same  kramapada  with  the  alter- 
ing word,  but  is  restored  to  its  natural  form  when  making  a  kramapada 
along  with  any  other  word.  The  commentator  cites  a  couple  of  pas- 
sages— dpo  hi  ihihd  mayobhuvah  (i.  5. 1)  and  pari  no  vrndki  (vi.  37.  S) 
— ^ut  does  not  write  them  out  in  krama  form,  so  as  to  illustrate  the 
rule :  they  would  read  dpo  hi :  hi  ahtha  :  sthd  mayobhuvah,  and  pari 
nah :  no  vrndhi.  As  counter-examples,  to  show  that  restoration  of  the 
normal  form  is  made  in  a  kramapada  only  when  the  cause  of  euphonic 
alteration  stands  in  a  separate  word,  and  so  is  left  out  of  the  ibtifiui- 
pada,  we  have  given  us  two  passages  in  their  Irrama-form :  prthivy&m 
U :  ie  nish^eanam :  nithecanafk  bahih : nisecanam  iti  ni-seeanam  (i.  3. 1  etc), 
and  dyane  te :  dyana  ity  d-ayane :  tepardyone  :pardyane  ditrvd  :pardyaML 
itipard-ayane  (vLlOHA).  Here  Uie  «A  of  nish^nam  and  the  it  of 
pardyane  are  maintained  wherever  the  words  containing  them  enter 
into  a  kramapadoy  and  only  suffer  restoration  (by  rule  75,  above)  to  # 
and  It  in  the  repetition  or  parihdra. 

The  corresponding  rules  in  the  other  treatises  are  Rik  Pr.  x.  5  (r.  5^ 
xi.  2t  (r.  44),  and  Upalekha  iil  3,  4.  I  do  not  find  in  the  V&j.  Pr.  any 
special  direction  upon  the  subject 

^i^  fef^iito^n 

70.  A  kngthened  vowel  is  restored  to  ita  natural  form  before 
apauaa 
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The  illafttratiTe  pamages  are  given  by  the  commentator  in  pada  form : 
aS)  dpah :  hi :  9tha  :  mayah-hhuvah  (i.  5.  1  :  8.  »hih&Y  and  parva  :  a»ya  : 
prahhUd  (i.  ]  2.  2 :  8.  asyd).  The  rale,  however,  evidently  applies  not 
lees  to  tlie  krama  than  to  the  pada  text,  and  is  even  intended  chiefly  for 
the  former :  it  is  our  authority  for  shortening  a  protracted  final  when 
it  comes  to  stand  at  the  end  of  a  kramapada,  while  it  is  left  long  when 
taken  together  with  its  successor :  we  read  At  ththa :  sthd  mayobhuvah^ 
and  parvd  ^sya  :  a$yd  grabhitd. 


^fJ^Nl   ^s^^^  ^  II  t:o  II 


80.  In  catHrdlrOy  this  is  done  only  before  the  pause  of  separa- 
tion. 

From  rule  74,  which  prescribes  restoration  of  the  normal  form  of  a 
lengthened  vowel  in  both  parts  of  a  repetition,  one  might  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  the  word  here  in  question  should  be  written,  when  repeated, 
eaturdira  iti  catuh-rdtrah:  hence  this  rule,  which  teaches  the  reading 
att^rdira  iti  catvh-rdtrah.  Our  commentator  cites,  in  kranut  form,  the 
passage  containing  the  word,  caldrdtrah  pafieardlrah  :  eatdrdtra  iti  ca- 
ink'rdtrah{xl1.l\). 


i|<HRi^HHI^  II  t:\ii 


81.  Bestoration  is  made  of  alterations  taking  place  at  the  end 
of  a  word. 

The  commentator's  paraphrase  is  paddntavikrtdndm  ea  »haivddindm 
samdpaitir  hhavatij  which  would  seem  to  show  that  he  understands  the 
rule  as  referring  to  the  same  series  of  abnormal  alterations  which  was 
detailed  in  rule  74.  His  illustrations,  however,  put  quite  another  face 
upon  the  matter:  they  are  pari-eti :  rakuhan  (iv.  38.  6)  and  abhi-dimi  : 
devdh  (vi.  118.  3).  Here  the  only  changes  of  form  which  have  under- 
gone restoration  are  the  regular  conversions  of  %  into  y  (by  iii.  39)  before 
the  following  dissimilar  vowel.  We  are  thus  guided  to  a  different  in- 
terpretation of  the  rule :  whereas  we  have  heretofore  dealt  with  irregular 
or  abnormal  changes  only,  learning  under  what  circumstances,  in  pada 
and  in  krama^  they  become  revei'sed,  and  the  original  form  restored, 
here  we  are  taught  that  all  alterations  made  at  the  end  of  a  word*  by 
the  ordinary  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  combinations  of  the  phrase, 
undergo  restoration  when  the  word  comes  to  stand,  in  pada  or  in  krama^ 
before  a  pause  (virdme,  rule  79).  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  final 
repetition  of  this  rule  is  wanting  in  the  manuscript,  and  that  we  cannot 
therefore  be  certain  that  we  may  not  have  lost  with  it  other  examples 
and  farther  exposition,  which  would  have  set  the  meaning  of  the  rule, 
or  the  commentator's  apprehension  of  it,  in  a  clearer  light. 


5EIwnHf3RfTRt  ^ht::^II 


82.  Also  of  forms  lingualized  by  the  influence  of  a  redupli* 
cation. 
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The  Pr^ti^ikhya  now  ^oes  on  to  inform  ns  where  restorition  tdust 
be  made  of  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  interior  of  a  word, 
and  not  under  the  influence  of  any  cause  lying  outside  of  the  word 
itself.  The  rules  in  this  portion  of  the  work  are  in  great  part  the  rerena 
of  others  formerly  given,  when  the  subject  under  treatment  was  the  con^ 
version  of /xr//a  into  mvkitd.  Thus,  the  present  precept  is  the  correlative 
of  ii.  91,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  precisely  the  same  series  of  examples; 
which,  however,  are  here  given  in  the  pada  form :  thus,  sttt^data  (t.  20# 
4),  cf 6Af  ;  sisynde  (v.  5.  0),  d  :  tusvayantt  (v.  1 2.  6),  mdtiavah :  Mdsatha 
(vi.  21.3),  sisdsati  (xiii.  2.  14),  and  su$uve  (xiv.  1. 48). 

83.  Also  of  slrdisMyam^  ndrshadena,  dushtaram^  traislitubhaniy 
tr&ihdyaf^^  Siud  jdspalyarru 

By  rule  76,  above,  no  compound  was  declared  entitled  to  restoration 
of  the  natural  form  of  its  constituents,  unless  it  was  by  the  pada*iext 
treated  as  divisible.  The  words  here  detailed  constitute  exceptions 
under  that  rule,  and  have  their  irregular  alterations  reversed,  even 
though  (partly  by  rule  66,  and  partly  by  64,  above)  they  are  not  crwr- 
grhya.  Our  pada^  in  fact,  reads  Klrdiv&yam  (vi.  11.3),  ndrmdena  (iv. 
19.  2).  dastaram  (vi.  4.  1),  irdistubkam  (ix.  lO.  1  :  we  have  also  other 
forms  from  the  same  theme  in  the  same  and  the  following  verse),  and 
tfdihdyandt  (x.  6. 22  and  xii.  4. 10) ;  and  jdhpatyam  (vii.  73.  10)  is  pre- 
scribed by  iv.  64,  although,  as  there  remarked,  our  pat/a-mannscripi 
actually  gives  ^d^-jpa/yam. 

84.  Also  of  a  reduplication,  in  a  form  of  the  perfect. 

The  term  paroksha,  *  beyond  the  sphere  of  sight^  out  of  one's  sight,' 
is  also  employed  by  P&nini  (iii.  2. 115  etc.),  along  with  bh^tta^  'p«st,' 
and  anadyataria^  *  not  on  the  present  day,'  to  define  the  proper  sphere 
of  the  perfect  tense.  We  may  suppose  it  here  used  alone  as  a  name  of 
the  tense  as  being  its  distinctive  characteristic,  since  the  imperfect  and 
aorist  are  also  entitled  regularly  to  one  or  both  of  the  other  designations. 
The  commentator  cites,  as  instances,  tatrpuh  (xi.  7. 13 :  s.  tdfrpuh)  and 
vavrtuh  (v.  19. 13 :  s.  vdvrtuh) ;  and,  as  counter^instances,  to  show  that 
the  vowel  is  not  shortened  in  any  other  tense  than  a  perfect,  he  gives 
Idlapiti  (vi.  11 1. 1)  and  rdrajiti  (vi.  71.  2).  The  usage  of  the  Atharvaa 
texts  as  concerns  the  reduplication  was  fully  explained  under  iii.  13,  the 
only  rule  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  work. 

A  couple  of  verses  follow  in  the  commentary;  they  read  as  follows: 
<d>hydsasya  ca  dirgkatvam  dlrqkokiteti  drpyate:  na  tmye  ^tthtd  MmdpaU 
iir  Idlapiti  nidarfanam:  yady  ahhydscufya  dirgkatvam  nvjddindm  ca 
yanlakoh :  tavarne  ca  parokshdydm  na  samdpadyete  kiMwil.  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  amending  the  text  so  as  to  be  able  to  translate  the  whole 
passage. 
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85.  Also  of  vdvrdhdna  etc. 

The  commentator's  instaDces  under  this  nile  are  vavrdkitnah-iva  (not 
fonnd  in  AV.),  Muahih  (iii.  1 8. 5  :  s.  sdsahih),  and  vai  rdhdnah  (e.  g.  i.  8. 
4).  The  pana  might  be  filled  up  from  the  material  collected  and  pre- 
sented in  the  notes  to  the  first  section  of  the  third  chapter,  bat  I  have 
sot  taken  the  trouble  to  put  it  together,  as  it  is  uncertain  how  much 
and  what  the  authors  of  the  treatise  meant  the  precept  to  cover. 

86.  Also  of  the  roots  krp,  rup^  and  rish,  when  they  are  anahva. 

I  can  find  nowhere  any  clue  to  the  derivation  and  use  of  anakva,  and 
the  range  of  the  cases  to  which  the  rnle  applies  is  too  narrow  for  the 
induction  with  any  confidence  of  a  definition  from  them.  For  the  root 
krp^  either  the  commentator  furnished  no  instances,  or  the  manuscript 
has  omitted  them :  the  only  derivative  from  that  root,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  which  the  rule  can  have  any  concern  with,  is  cdklpat  (vi.  35. 
3:  p.  caklpat);  since  caklpuh  and  caJclpe  would  properiy  fall  under  rule 
84.  For  the  root  rup  is  cited  na  :  rurupah  (iv.  7.  5.  6 :  s.  Htrvpah) ;  for 
the  root  risky  the  two  passages  enasnh :  deva  :  ririshah  (vi.  51.8:  s.  r£- 
rUhoh)  and  md  :  nah :  ririnhnh  (v.  3.  8 :  s.  rtrhhah).  The  commentator 
then  asks  anahvdndm  iti  kim  artham^  *  why  does  the  rnle  say  *'  when 
they  are  anahva;^*  and  cites,  as  counter-examples,  na  :  amimadah :  na : 
oHirupah  (iv.  6.  3),  md  :  ririshah :  nah  (xi.  2.  20 :  this  is,  however,  no 
counter-example,  but  precisely  analogous  with  the  two  already  cited  for 
the  same  word),  and  sinivdlt :  aciklpat  (vi.  11.3).  So  far  as  these  in- 
ttancea  go,  anahva  might  be  understood  as  designating  an  aoriat  form 
which  has  lost  its  accent;  or,  virtually,  an  aorist  subjunctive. 

The  text  affonls  one  other  wordi  pttfvcah  (xviii.  2.  4  :  s.  fiifucah),  of 
the  same  class  with  those  treated  in  this  rule.  Its  omission  must  be 
understood  as  signifying,  cither  that  the  verse  containing  it  was  not  in 
the  Atharvan  text  of  the  authors  and  commentator  of  our  Pr&ti^&khya, 
or  that  their  text  read,  with  the  Rig- Veda  (x.  Id.  1),  foeah^  or,  fiuailyi 
that  the  word  escaped  their  notice. 

87.  Also  of  jtkidd 'ham. 

The  commentator  cites  the  passage  in  its  poia-formi  akratuh  :jihi^a: 
aJkam  (iv.  32. 5).    Compare  rule  iii.  14,  of  which  this  is  the  reverse. 

HI^IH  111:1:11 

88.  Also  of  sdhydma. 

The  commentator  cites  the  passage  in  its  pada-forva^  sahydma :  ddsam 
(iv.  32. 1).    Compare  the  previous  rule,  iiL  1 5.    He  adds  a  verse  or  two : 
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sahy&fMJniya  iaheh  dirgkatvam  yad  drpyate :  na  tasye  *shtd  samApaUir 
yah  pabdo  dtrgha  eva  sah :  dkhydie  'ntakpade  hrawo  na  9amApadyaU 
punah.  The  various  irregalarities  of  form  appearing  in,  or  in  connec- 
tion withf  the  root  «aA  have  been  the  subject  of  several  previous  nilei : 
see  ii.  82,  iii.  1,  iv.  70. 


{l<ldri  II  t:^  II 


89.  Also  of  diddyat. 

In  the  former  rule  (iii.  22),  didayat  was  made  the  leading  word  of  a 
gana  composed  of  forms  exhibiting  an  irregular  prolongation  in  the  sec- 
ond syllable,  and  we  are  justly  surprised  at  not  finding  the  statement 
here  made  in  a  corresponding  manner.  The  commentator,  in  fact,  cites 
precisely  the  same  cases  as  before,  in  their  jxufa-form — viz.  didayat  (iii. 
8. 3),  ushaioh :  vira-vatik  (iii  16.  7),  and  ushatdnaktd  (e.  g.  y.  12.  ad- 
just as  if  the  rule  read  here  also  dUidyddindm, 

90.  Also  of  ndraka  etc. 

Here  we  have  the  precise  counterpart  of  rule  iii.  21,  above,  and  the 
commentator  cites  from  the  text  the  same  three  cases,  viz.  narakam  (xiL 
4.  86),  sadanam  (e.  g.  ii.  12.  7),  and  asatah  :  indra  (viii.  4.  8). 

91.  AIbo  of  the  root  cyu,  in  a  form  containing  the  caiisative 
affix. 

Under  this  rule  the  commentator  is  unusually  liberal  of  his  citations : 
they  are  d :  cyavayantu  :  sakhydya  (iii.  3.  2),  yathd :  vdtah :  cyavayad 

fx.  1. 13),  angdt-angdt :  pra  :  cyavaya  (x.  4. 25),  cyavayan  :  ca  :  vrkskdn 
xii.  1.51),  devatdh :  cyavayantu  (xii.  3.  35),  and  p(t9hd  :  tvd  :  itah :  cya- 
vayatu  (xviii.  2.  54).  These  are  all  the  cases  which  the  text  furnishes 
of  causative  forms  from  the  root  cyu:  in  every  instance,  the  sanhUd 
prolongs  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable,  reading  cydvayantu  etc. 

92.  As  also  of  the  root  yu,  if  the  form  be  a  verbal  one. 

The  commentator  cites  three  of  the  numerous  examples  of  causative 
forms  from  this  root*,  having  the  long  vowel  of  their  first  syllable  short- 
ened in  pada :  they  are  variyah :  yuvaya :  vadham  (e.  g.  i.  20.  3 :  s.  yd- 
vayd),  asmat :  yamyatam  (i.  20.  2  :  s.  ydvayatam),  and  varuna :  yatoya 
(i.  20.  3 :  p.  ydvaya).  He  does  not  explain  the  moaning  of  Uie  re- 
striction dkhydie  added  to  the  rule,  nor  cite  any  counter-example.  I 
can  discover  no  other  reason  for  it  than  the  occurrence  of  the  vrord 
yavaydvdnafjL,  at  ix.  2. 13 :  this  may  have  been  deemed  by  the  authors 
of  the  treatise  to  contain  the  causative  ending  {kdritdnia)  aya,  snd 
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therefore  to  r^qnire  tbe  rale  to  be  80  framed  as  to  exclade  it.  But  the 
word  is  divided  by  tbe  pada-iexi  yava-ydvdnah,  as  if  composed  of  yava 
and  ydvan^  from  yd ;  and  this  seems  tbe  best  account  to  be  given  of  it 

93.  Also  of  the  roots  varij  yam,  qraih^  and  gldp. 

The  cases  referred  to  in  tbe  rule  are  cited  by  tbe  commentator,  as 
follows :  amiim :  9am :  vanayantu  (vi.  9.  3  :  s.  vdtiayantu),  vi :  madhyam : 
yamaya  (vi.  137.  3  :  s.  ydmayaY  madhyamam  :  frathaya  (vii.  88.  3  :  s. 
fmihdya)^  and  na  :  im  :  ava  :  glapayanta  (ix.  9. 10 :  s.  yldpayanta). 

The  manuscript  contains  no  final  repetition  of  this  rule,  but  offers, 
after  the  last  citation,,  the  words  ingyavae  ca.  What  to  make  of  these 
words  I  do  not  precisely  know :  they  may  be  part  of  a  cited  verse^  of 
which  the  rest^  along  with  the  repetition  of  the  rule,  is  lost;  or  they 
may  possibly  belong  to  an  omitted  rale :  but  I  can  hardly  suppose  the 
latter  to  be  the  case,  not  seeing  what  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  should 
be,  as  a  rale  or  a  part  of  one. 

The  form  of  our  rale  93,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  somewhat  unusual : 
we  should  expect  at  the  end  of  it  the  genitive  plural  ending :  thus, 
^gld]pindm. 

94  Ashta  is  not  restored  to  its  natural  form. 

The  commentator  gives  the  same  citations  as  under  the  corresponding 
rale  above  (iii.  2) :  they  are,  in  paefa-form,  ashtd-padi  :  eatuh-akshi  (r. 
19.7),  ashtd'pakshdm  (ix.  3.  21),  ashtd-parnah,  ashtd-domhtram  (these 
two  are  not  found  in  A  v.),  ashtd-yogdih  (vi.  91.  1),  ashid-cakrd  :  navo' 
-dvArd  (x.  2.  31),  and  ashtd-cakram :  varlate  (xi.  4.  22).  He  also  inter* 
poses,  between  the  first  and  third  examples,  ashtd^yonih;  but  this  is  a 
blander,  for  the  word  is  read  with  a  short  vowel  in  both  pada  and  Mm- 
At/d  (viii.  9.  21),  in  our  Atharvan  manuscripts,  nor  is  yoni  mentioned 
(ill  2)  by  the  Pr&ti^&khya  among  words  before  which  the  final  vowel 
of  the  numeral  is  made  long. 

95.  Nor  the  root  hi. 

That  is  to  say — wherever  forms  of  this  root,  having  the  conjugational 
suffix  nn  or  its  modifications,  show  in  sanhitd  after  pra  a  lingual  nasal, 
this  nasal  remains  lingual  also  in  the  pada  text.  The  commentator'a 
examples  are  prati-prahinmak  (x.  ].  6),  pra  :  hinomi :  digram  (e.  g.  xiL  2. 
4),  and  pra  :  hinuta  :  pitrn  (xviii.  4.  40). 

Rule  88  of  the  preceding  chapter  is  to  be  compared.  The  pada  usage 
as  regards  these  forms  is  quite  anomalous :  I  can  only  conjecture  that 
it  may  have  been  adopted  in  order  to  n»rk  the  euphonic  alteration  as 
itself  of  anomalous  and  exceptional  character:  there  being,  ao^  iar  aa  I 
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have  been  able  to  find,  no  other  cases  in  which  a  preposition  Hngnalizes 
the  nasal  of  a  conjugational  sign. 

96 :  nor  is  restoration  made  in  the  words  here 

mentioned. 

The  first  three  of  the  words  detailed  in  this  rule  are  exceptions  under 
rule  77,  above,  or  cases  in  which  the  normal  form  is  not  restored  to  a 
divisible  compound,  on  its  being  farther  compounded  with  another 
member :  the  pada  writes  them  ^Ka-praiibodhdu  (v.  30. 10 :  compare 
prcUi'bodha^  e.g.  viii.  1. 13),  kesara-prdbandhdydh  (v.  18. 11 :  pra-bandha 
is  not  found  in  the  Atharvan  text),  and  ahhi-agkdyanii  (v.  6.  9,  vii.  70. 
8 :  compare  agha-yantam,  x.  4.  10).  The  last  three  are  exceptions 
under  rule  84,  above,  being  forms  of  the  perfect  tense  with  short  vowel 
unrestored  in  the  pctda-text,  which  writes  them  like  the  sanhitd,  viz. 
dddhdra  (e.  g.  iv.  2.  7),  jdgdra  (e.  g.  v.  19. 10),  and  mimdya  (v.  11.  3). 
The  text  affords  us  once  mimdya  (ix.  10.  21),  so  that  the  rule  is  deficient 
in  explicitness  as  regards  this  form,  and  should  have  cited  along  with  its 
preceding  or  a  following  word.  The  other  two,  panuthpadd  (v.  30. 16) 
and  aiishtkipam  (vii.  95.  2),  might  be  regarded  as  falling  under  the  first 
general  rule  (iv.  74)  for  restitution  of  original  form ;  or  they  might  as 
naturally,  one  would  think,  be  looked  upon  as  special  cases,  falling  under 
no  previous  rule,  and  therefore  not  needing  specification  here. 

Of  the  class  of  the  first  three  cases  is  samniskadya  (iv.  IB. 2),  which 
equally  calls  for  inclusion  in  this  rule,  unless  the  reading  in  our  pada 
manuscript  is  a  copyist's  error,  and  should  be  amended  to  sam-nisadya. 

97.  Nor  in  prapana^  provided  only  it  comes  from  the  root  pan. 

The  commentator  cites  the  only  two  passages  in  which  this  word  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Atharvan,  namely  yeria :  dhanena  :  pra-panam :  card- 
mi  (iii.  15.  5),  and  funam  :  nah :  astu  :pra-panak  (iii.  15.  4).  I  cannot 
in  the  least  understand  why  any  such  rule  as  this  should  be  deemed 
called  for.  There  is  no  rule,  and  no  principle,  which  should  require  the 
restoration  of  the  n  of  prapana  to  a  dental  form,  nor  is  there  any  word 
in  the  text  which  exhibits  ai)  element  pana  whose  nasal  is  lingualized 
by  a  previous  constituent  of  a  compound.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is 
merely  the  fear  lest  some  one  should  be  stupid  enough  to  mistake  the  ii 
for  an  effect  of  the  preposition  pra,  and  so  should  commit  the  blunder 
of  speaking,  in  pada,  pra-pana,  that  calls  out  the  precept  Its  repeti- 
tion before  the  one  next  following  is  wanting  in  the  manuscript :  possi- 
bly, then  (as  in  the  case  of  rule  81,  above),  we  have  lost  something  in 
the  way  of  exposition  or  illustration  which  would  have  farther  enlight- 
ened us.  In  his  paraphrase,  the  commentator  says  prapana  itiparaldi- 
takasamdpaitir  na  bhavati;  but  whsX  paratdiraka  is,  I  do  not  know. 
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98.  Nor  in  idam  H  shu  etc.,  on  account  of  their  forming  to- 
gether (in  krama)  a  single  word. 

The  commentator  paraphrases  padatvdt  by  tripadatvdt,  the  latter 
being  apparently  a  technical  designation  for  those  kramapadas  vhich,  by 
rale  113,  below,  are  composed  of  three  words,  instead  of,  as  usual,  two 
only.  The  rule  evidently  applies  to  the  krama-text  alone;  the  pada 
reading  of  the  passages  referred  to  does  not  deviate  in  any  manner  from 
the  usual  norm :  we  have  idam :  Hn  iti :  stc,  etc.  But  what  the  point 
of  the  rule  is,  as  concerns  the  krama-textj  I  find  it  rather  difficult  to 
see.  The  passages  cited  in  illustration  by  the  commentator  are  nearly 
the  same  with  those  already  twice  given,  under  ii.  97  and  iii.  4 :  they 
are  idam  6  sku  (i.  24.  4),  tad  d  shu  (v.  1.  5),  pary  6  shu  (v.  6.  4)^  mahtm 
{^  shu  (vii.  6.  2),  anya  ^  shu  (xviii.  1. 16),  and  slusha  6  shu  (xviii.  1. 87). 
According  as  the  abnormal  alteration  aimed  at  by  the  rule  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  prolongation  of  the  u  or  the  lingualization  of  the  sibi- 
lant of  «tt,  we  should  add  to  the  series  the  farther  passages  vii.  86. 1 
and  xviii.  3.  7,  or  vii.  72.  2,  73.  7,  and  85.  1.  I  presume  that  We  must 
adopt  the  former  of  the  two  interpretations :  the  6,  iu  these  passages, 
is  nowhere  to  be  restored  to  its  short  form  in  the  krama,  since  it  cannot 
fulfill  the  condition  required  by  rule  79,  and  appear  before  a  pause. 

99.  Nor  in  brahmanvati  etc. 

The  commentator  cites  hrahmanvattm  (vL  108.  2\  papyat :  aJcshan-vAn 
(ix.  9-  15),  firshan-vait  (x.  1.  2),  and  vrshanyanti-iva  :  Jeanyald  (v.  5.  3). 
The  irregularity  which  renders  necessary  the  rule  is  the  retention  of  the 
lingual  n  as  final,  against  the  principle  of  rule  iii.  89,  above.  The  last 
case  cited,  however,  does  not  belong  with  the  rest,  since  the  denomina- 
tive ending,  by  rule  29,  above,  is  separable  only  after  a  vowel,  and  we 
read  vrshanyantydh  (vi.  9. 1)  and  vrshanyatah  (vi.70. 1-3),  without  ava- 
graha:  hence  there  is  no  ground  for  restoration. 

100.  Nor  in  dirghdyutva  etc. 

The  same  passages  which  were  cited  under  the  corresponding  rule  in 
another  part  of  the  treatise  (ii.  59),  and  no  others,  are  here  again  given 
by  the  commentator:  they  are,  according  to  the  reading  of  the  pada- 
text,  dirghdyu-tvdya  (e.  g.  i.  22.  2),  sahasraeaksho  iti  sahasra-eaksho  : 
tvam  (iv.  20.  5),  and  harhi-sadah  (xviii.  1.  45,  51). 

The  signature  of  the  section  is  as  follows :  1 02  :  caturthasya  trttyah 
pddah ;  so  that,  uotess  rule  58  is  to  be  divided  into  two,  or  unless  the 
copyist's  count  is  inaccurate,  we  have  lost,  somewhere  in  the  course  of 
the  second  and  third  sections,  one  of  the  rujes  of  the  text 
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The  conclndiDg  section  of  the  treatise  is  occupied,  first,  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  study  of  the  kratna  form  of  the  text,  and  sec- 
ond, with  the  description  of  its  mode  of  construction.  The  way  in 
which  it  is  stated  and  explained  by  the  commentator  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  hitherto  followed.  First  we  have  presented  qb  the 
whole  of  the  text  of  the  section,  separated  by  marks  of  punctuation 
into  the  rules  which  compose  it.  Then  follows  the  independent  state- 
ment and  explanation  of  each  rule  in  succession ;  but  not,  as  heretofore, 
according  to  the  set  method  of  restatement  in  paraphrase,  brief  and 
dry  illustration  by  examples,  and  final  repetition :  we  have,  instead  of 
this,  a  free  exposition,  drawn  out  at  considerable  length  and  with  some 
unction,  much  more  in  the  style  of  the  known  comments  upon  the 
other  treatises  of  the  class.  This  not  only  authorizes,  but  compels  ns  to 
conclude  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  commentary  is  by  another  hand 
than  that  which  furnished  the  preceding.  And  tlie  difference  in  style 
of  the  text  itself  no  less  justifies  us  in  believing  that  the  section  was  not 
an  original  part  of  our  treatise,  but  is  a  later  appendage  to  it  Whether 
or  not  it  takes  the  place  of  another  similar  body  of  rules  in  the  orifrinal 
Pr&ti^&khya,  and  was  substituted  for  them  as  being  a  fuller  and  more 
satisfactoty  exhibition  of  the  subject,  it  would  not  become  ns  to  attempt 
to  say  too  confidently :  the  near  agreement  of  the  preceding  chapters 
in  respect  to  extent  (each  containing  not  much  more  than  a  hundred 
rules)  would  favor  the  supposition  that  it  had  been  tacked  on  as  new 
matter  to  the  treatise,  carrying  with  it  a  new  division  of  the  preceding 
rules  of  the  chapter  into  three  inste^Kl  of  four  sections :  the  subject  of 
krama  may  have  been  formerly  disposed  of  in  a  few  brief  rules  forming 
part  of  the  last  section :  but  our  Pr&ti^likhya  has  in  too  many  of  its 
previous  rules  made  allusion  to  or  implication  of  the  krama-iext  (some- 
times even  naming  it  and  contemplating  it  alone),  to  allow  our  a.ssnming 
with  plausibility  that  the  construction  of  that  text  was  not  from  the 
beginning  one  of  the  subjects  with  which  the  treatise  dealt. 

The  krama  is  not  treated  by  the  T&itt.  Pr. ;  it  is  disposed  of  by  the 
V&j.  Pr.  in  the  closing  rules  of  the  final  section  of  its  fourth  chapter 
(iv.  179-194),  not  occupying  a  whole  section.  In  the  Rik  Pr.  it  takes 
up  two  chapters,  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  each  of  which  is  by  itself  a 
complete  krama  treatise ;  the  former  giving  (in  fourteen  verses)  a  conci» 
exhibition  of  the  subject,  the  latter  (in  thirty-seven  verses)  setting  it 
forth  with  much  greater  fullness  of  detail.  It  is  also  the  exclusive 
theme  of  the  Upalekha,  of  unknown  date  and  authorship,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made  (see  note  to  rule  74,  above).  The 
corresponding  rules  of  all  these  authorities  will  be  cited  or  referred  to 
in  connection  with  those  of  our  own  text 


b|<|y4dH   ^:  \\\o\\\ 


101.  Study  of  the  Veda  is  duty. 

In  the  comment  we  read  three  times,  instead  of  the  foil  form  of  the 
rule,  wrf4  dharmoh  (or  dhurmam)  simply ;  but  doubtless  by  a  copyist's 
omission.    The  commentator  adds  to  the  rule  the  more  detailed  state* 
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ment  karmapeshabkikldt :  vedd[dkyayanam']  dharmam  dhur  ydjflikdh — 
because  sacrifices  are  performed  by  means  of  the  Veda,  and  sacrifice  is 
obligatory.  He  makes  reference  to  a  con  pie  of  verees  or  sayings  which 
inculcjite  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  sacrifice,  thus:  svarf/akdmo 
ayh&yaidm  ity  anena  manfrena  fatdudandstakkynm  [fatdudandkki/am  f] 
karmft  k^tvd  nrargam  ndd hayed  Hi  ydjnikdmndnam.  He  then  antici- 
pates and  explains  rule  104,  below,  concluding  na  vind  veddir  yajfias 
tdyate^ '  sacrince  is  not  pei-formed  without  the  Vedas ;'  and  he  winds  up 
his  exposition  with  vedddhyayanatk  dJiarma  ity  ddisHiram,  *  this  is  the 
first  rule.' 

"^  m^   ■^IHdHHfd  II  ^ot^  II 

102.  Oa  the  part  of  one  desiring  a  condition  of  light  after 
death. 

Prelya^  literally  'havinff  gone  forward,  having  departed,  deceased,'  is 
by  the  commentator,  with  many  words,  explained  to  mean  *  having 
quitted  this  world  and  gone  on  to  another.'  Upon  jffolishtvam  he  dis- 
courses as  follows :  jyotirbhdm  jyolishtvam  :  uktam  hi :  ye  vd  iha  yajndir 
drdhnuvam  teahdm  eidni  jyoUnxhi  ydny  amiltui  nakshairdnt  Ui:  jyotir 
dtptihhduam  ity  arthdntaram.  The  next  rule  he  introduces  by  the  ques- 
tion, **  is  it  merely  the  reading  that  is  duty  i  the  answer  is,  no :  how  is 
it  then  ?" 

?nfa*4!MIHHIWH*j[  II  \o^  II 

103.  In  the  manner  as  handed  down  by  those  who  understand 
the  sucrifice. 

A  ydjflikn  is  defined  as  *one  who  studies  or  understands  the  sacrifice' 
{yajHam  adhite  yajHam  vidar  vd).  Not  merely  the  study  of  the  Veda, 
but  its  study  according  to  the  traditional  methods  of  those  versed  in 
sacred  things,  is  declared  meritorious.  Amndna  is  defined  by  pathana, 
*  reading,'  and  the  commentator  continues :  ^^  and  how  do  the  ydjflikas 
read  ?  *  with  the  verse  svarycJcdmo  aghdyatdm  [already  referred  to,  un- 
der the  first  rule  of  this  section]  one  must  secure  paradise  f  but  it  is 
objected  *  that  is  an  act  of  sacrifice,  not  a  study  of  the  Veda :  hence 
merit  is  acquired  by  sacrifice,  not  by  the  study  of  the  Veda :'  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  so" — as  the  rule  which  is  next  to  be  given  is  inteuded  to 
show. 


dMrlirlH    ?pi3^t^J  II  \og  li 


104.  There  is  no  performance  of  the  sacrifice  without  the 
Vedas. 

Hence,  as  the  Vedas  are  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  performance  of 
that  in  which  duty  consists,  the  declaration  that  their  stndy  is  a  duty  is 
one  to  which  no  objection  can  be  made  {iti  niravadyam  vedddhyayanam 
dkarma  iU). 
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105.  In  the  sacrifice,  again,  the  worlds  are  established. 

I  add  the  whole  argnment  hj  which  the  commentator  provea  this 
p]oa8  proposition  :  dy&ur  viyad  avanis  trayo  lokd  yajfie  prcUiththitdh : 
kalham:  nirvdpAdiuamkrtam  havir  angushtaparvamdtrena  fakayd  ^vatr 
tarn  antar  vidhanasvdhdkarana  Offndu  kutam  jyoiirdhitmahkdvena  pari- 
natamjyotirbhdvena  dydulokam  dhdmabhdvend  ^ntariksham  punar  vrtthti" 
hkdvena  parinatam  prlhivim  ydii :  evam  yajfU  lokdh  pratishtMldh,  The 
properly  prepared  sacrifice,  dnlj  offered  in  the  fire,  becomes  light  and 
smoke :  tne  light  goes  to  the  sky,  the  smoke  to  the  atmosphere,  and, 
becoming  rain,  returns  again  to  the  earth  :  thus  it  reaches  all  the  three 
worlds — and,  if  one  chooses  to  look  upon  it  in  that  light,  establishes 
and  supports  them  all. 

106.  As  are  the  five  races  in  the  worlds. 

The  five  race?,  the  commentator  says,  are  men  :  they  are  established 
in  the  worlds,  the  worlds  in  the  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  in  the  Veda,  and 
the  Vedas  are  dkarmagenhahhittdh :  dharmdddivatamatiddnpai  karmam 
fnhaidm  ca  yackanti :  which  last  sentence  is  corrupt  and  obscure.  From 
this,  he  goes  on  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  the  padortsxt, 
and,  as  a  help  to  it,  of  the  Pr&ti^&khya,  anticipating  the  rule  which  is 
next  to  follow:  *'the  connection  and  distinction^  of  the  appellation 
(abkidhdna)  and  the  subject  of  appellation  {abhidkeya)  is  not,  without 
the  study  of  the  pada-text ;  the  recog;nition  of  the  terminations  is  not 
assured,  without  the  study  of  the  pada-texi :  hence,  in  order  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  mantra,  its  pada-texi  (paddni)  must  be  studied ;  and, 
by  one  who  studies  the  pada.  the  Pr&ticjAkhya  must  necessarily  be 
studied,  in  order  to  the  resolution  of  doubts  {avapyam  samfoyoeheddya 
prdtifdkhyam  adhyeyam) :  and  the  uses  of  the  study  of  the  pada  are 
farther  set  forth  in  the  following  rule." 

107.  The  study  of  the  pada-iext  is  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
knowledge  of  the  endings,  the  beginnings,  and  the  proper  forms 
of  words,  and  of  their  accent  and  meaning. 

The  commentator  explains  and  illustrates  this  rule  at  considerable 
length,  and  by  means  of  examples  which  are  for  the  most  part  taken 
from  our  present  Atharvan  text  First,  as  he  says,  we  are  told  that  a 
rinsing  of  the  mouth  with  water  (udakdcamanam)  is  prescribed  to  be  ac- 
companied by  the  pddas  of  the  verse  fam  no  devi  {pam  no  devydk  pd- 
ddih :  the  verse  is  found  at  i.  6. 1 ) ;  and  here,  withont  study  of  the  pada^ 
one  fails  to  know  that  the  ^ntpdda  ends  with  e  (abkishtaye:  in  tanhitd^ 

*  t— MS.  tambadkdu  antanam  ea. 
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it  is  ahhhhtayak).  The  next  following  example  is  intended  to  illustrate 
the  difficulty,  without  the  /xn/a-text,  of  finding  upon  occasion  the  right 
beginning  of  a  word :  it  reads  rlubhyas  Ivd  yaja  ity  drtavebhyojt  tvd 
yaja  ity  aird  ^kdrddi  na  tu  jndyate.  The  reference  here  is  to  iii.  10. 
10,  riubhyas  tvd  ^rtavebhyah  . , . .  yaje ;  eight  separate  recipients  of 
offering  are  enumerated  in  the  verse,  and  it  seems  intended  tliat,  in 
liturgical  use,  tvd  yaje^  which  the  verse  gives  once  for  all,  should  be 
appended  to  each  separately ;  this  is  intimated,  though  obscurely,  by  a 
prefixed  direction  :  ashiakdydm :  riubhyas  tve  Hi  ^  vigraham  ashtdu. 
Again,  ^  without  study  of  the  pada^  the  Yedic  forms  of  words  {ydidikdh 
fohddh)  are  not  known :  as  for  instance,  apnivaUm  strdiisdtyam^^  etc. ; 
in  uLfUiitd  they  have  different  forms,  viz.  apvdvalim  (xviii.  2.  31),  strdi- 
skdyam'  (vi.  11.3):  therefore  the  jMicfa-text  must  be  studied  {adhyeydni 
paddni)y  The  next  point  made  is  the  necessity  of  pada  study  to  the 
understanding  and  right  application  of  the  rules  respecting  accentua- 
tion :  ^  the  brahmayajfla  etc.  (?  brahmayajfldnddi)  are  directed  to  be 
made  with  the  employment  of  the  three  accents  {irdiwarytm) :  here 
one  who  does  not  study  the  pada  is  unpractised  {apravinah)  as  regards 
the  words :  here,  in  the  passages  brahmdudanam  pacati  (xi.  1.1)  etc.,  one 
is  to  speak  not  with  the  accents,  but  with  monotone,  at  the  pitch  of 
acute  (?  tatra  brahmdudanam  pacait  HyevamddishU  ^ddttafrutyd  ekafru' 
tyd  id  nd  svarena  adhtyita) :  now  beware  lest  there  appear  here  the 
fault  of  a  mantra  deprived  of  [its  proper]  accent  In  the  Atharvan  rites, 
excepting  the  ydga^  in  the  tyings  on  of  an  amulet^  etc.,  in  the  performance 
of  the  sacrifice  (?  yajfiavehe),  the  employment  of  the  mantras  is  taught  to 
be  made  with  the  use  of  the  three  accents."  Finally,  the  assertion  that 
study  of  the  pada  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  text  is  supported  with  much  fullness  of  illustration  :  as 
instances  are  cited  vi  hara  (v.  20.  9 :  this,  however,  may  be  no  citation, 
but  part  of  the  exposition),  alasdld  ^si  (vi.  16.  4 :  we  could  wish  that 
the  pada  actually  taught  us  more  about  this  obscure  verse),  yavdn  ns 
'    .  60. 1),  iin  iti  (passiraj,  sam  v  dsnd  ^ha  dsyam  (vi.  66.  3), 


V  addn  (vi. 

tad  V  asya  retah  (ix.  4.  4) ;  and  farther,  with  special  reference  to  the 
element  of  accent,  yi  asmd'kam  tanvhm  (ii.  31.  6),  and  svddv""  admV  '^ 
(v.  18. 7) :  and  the  conclusion  is  ''here,  and  in  other  instances,  one  who 
does  not  study  the  pada  would  spoil  the  sanhitd  ;  hence,  for  these  rea- 
sons, the  pada  must  be  studied."  I  add  the  whole  text,  which  in  places 
is  corrupt  and  obscure,  and  of  which  the  value  is  too  small  to  make  an 
elaborate  attempt  at  restoration  necessary  or  advisable :  manlrdrlhap  ca 
padddhyayandd  vind  na  jndyate:  vdkyam  hi  padafo  vibhaktam  anuvya- 
nakii:  tac  ca  padddhydyi  sandhim  ca  pade  chedarh  tu  faknuydd  vibhak' 
tarn :  vi  hara :  alasdld  ^si :  yavdn  ne  ^d  addn :  Htn  iti :  sam  v  dsnd  ^ha 
Ajiyam:  tad  v  asya  retah:  ityevamddishu  sunhitdydm  ca  bhavati : rya* 
jaii  Uy  atra  sanhUikah  sa  pra  kurydt:  taihd  udditasvaritodayena  vighd- 
lam  ajdnan :  ye  asmdkam  tanvam :  anyatrd  ^pi  nihanyeta :  scddv  admi 
^ii :  atra  ca  svaritam  kurydt :  tathd  udditdntasya  pdrvapadasyd  ^nuddttd- 
dLAv  uttarapade  tat  tasyd^ntcuthdpattdu  svaritam  akshamnarthe  jananyat" 
ihe  Uy  anyatrd  ^pi  tat  kurydt :  eoam  ddy  anyatrd  ^py  apadddhydyi  san- 
hiidm  vindfayet :  tasmdd  ebhih  kdrandir  avafyddhyeydni :  kim  ca : 

^  MS.  xtumahhyattyeii,  ^  MS.,  both  times,  trdisdyam. 
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108.  The  study  of  the  krama  has  for  its  object  the  fixation  of 
both  sanhild  and  pada. 

The  true  reading  of  this  rule  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  Prefixed 
to  the  commentator's  exposition,  the  manuscript  gives  simply  BanhitA" 
dArdhyArtliam^  and  the  commencement  of  the  comment  implies  or  re- 
quires no  more  than  that :  it  might  seem,  then,  that  we  had  here  only 
an  addition  to  the  last  rule,  "  the  study  of  pada  is  in  order  to  the  fixa- 
tion of  sanhitd..^'*  But  this  would  he  a  lame  conclusion  to  the  ai^nment 
of  this  part  of  the  section,  which  mnst  he  intended  finally  to  bring  out 
the  importance  of  the  Arrama-text.  And  as  the  exposition  closes  with 
pretty  clearly  assuming  as  the  full  form  of  the  rule  under  treatment 
that  which  is  presented  ahove,  and  s  the  prefixed  text  of  the  whole 
section  so  far  favors  the  latter  as  to  read  sanhitdpadaddrdkydrthanif  I 
think  there  can  be  little  question  that  it  is  to  be  received  as  here  given. 

The  pada,  the  commentator  tells  us,  must  be  studied  for  the  sake  of 
the  establishment  of  the  sanhitd.  He  defines  ddrdhya  by  drdhtisya 
bhdvah^  and  cites  the  rule  of  P4nini  which  teaches  its  formation  (var- 
nadrdhddibhyah  shyafi  ca,^  Thn.  v.  1. 128).  He  goes  on :  "  when  here, 
in  the  sanhitdy  a  doubt  arises,  the  student  of  the  pada  will  give  a  solu- 
tion of  the  doubt.  Then  what  need  of  a  study  of  the  krama?  On 
this  point.,  it  says :  *  the  study  o^  the  krama  has  for  its  object  the  fixa- 
tion of  both  9anhiid  and  pada^^  What  follows  is  corrupt,  and  only  in 
part  intelligible :  sanhiid  ca  svasamsfhd  ca  bhavati :  yaodmany  ekapada- 
dvipaddc  ca  prayrhydvaf/rkya^amdekdpanodanam.  Finally,  he  intro- 
duces the  next  rule  by  saying  idam  cd  ^param  kdrnnam  krarnddhyaya- 
nasyoj  *  and  here  follows  another  reason  for  the  study  of  krama^ 

109.  And  the  originatioD  of  accent  is  not  seen  in  pada  or  in 
sanhtiA. 

That  is  to  say — as  we  are  doubtless  to  understand  it — in  the  pada  we 
have  before  us  only  the  accent  of  the  unconipounded  element^;  in  the 
sankitd,  only  that  of  the  combined  phrase :  how  the  one  grows  out  of 
the  other  is  shown  by  the  krama,  which  gives  everything  in  both  its 
separate  and  combined  state.  The  commentator  defines  vpnjatia  by 
utpatti,  and  declares  it  unperccived  in  pada  {padakdle),  while  it  actually 
takes  place  in  krama  (kramakdle).  As  an  illustration,  he  takes  tvddp^ 
admV  Hi  (v.  18.  7):  here,  in  pada,  we  have  an  oxytone  and  an  unac- 
cented syllable,  which  form  a  circumflex,  while  in  the  satihitd  the  cir- 
cumflex farther  suffers  depression  (niyhdta,  the  vikampita  of  our  mle 
iii.  66,  above),  and  the  circumflex  itself  only  appears  in  krama  (in  svddv 
hdmi,  where  the  cau%e  of  depression  of  the  snarita  is  not  present) : 
hence,  he  concludes,  the  krama  ought  to  be  studied.  He  adds:  ''now 
comes  the  description:  of  what  sort,  it  is  asked,  is  this  itrrama ;*' the 
following  rules  of  the  section  will  answer. 

>  ^'^.varQadx4f^ddUvdt:dhya£i: 
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110.  Two  words  form  a  krama-vrord. 

The  comnientator  is  rery  brief  upon  this  role :  he  says  ''  the  stad^ 
of  krama  being  now  assured  {pnmddha\  two  combined  words  form  a 
fiiogle  kramorviord ;  their  combination  will  be  taught  hereafter  [in  rule 
I22l  where  it  says  'according  to  the  rules'  (t^atkdpAitram)" 

The  corresponding  rules  of  the  other  treatises  are  Y^j.  Pr.  iv.  180, 
Rik  Pr.  X.  1  (r.  2)  and  xi.  1  (r.  1),  and  Up.  L  14.  With  the  exception 
of  the  latter,  they  are  more  comprehensive  than  ours,  including  some- 
tluDg  of  what  here  is  made  the  subject  of  following  rales.  The  precept 
of  the  VAj.  Pr.  covers  our  rales  110-113. 


HWi^H  cr^rw  5iwR^ii\u» 


111.  With  the  final  of  this  is  made  farther  combination  of  the 
following  word. 

The  term  antena  is  explained  by  avasdnena^ '  close,  end :'  we  might 
have  rather  expected  the  reading  antyena^  *•  with  the  last  word  of  each 
irojna-word  as  already  defined.^  To  parasya  is  supplied  padasya,  in 
the  comment,  as  in  the  translation.  The  commentator  takes  the  trouble 
to  tell  us  that  to  the  end  of  this  following  word  is  then  to  be  farther 
appended  its  successor,  and  so  on,  so.  that  one  constracts  the  krama  by 
thns  successively  combining  the  words  of  the  text  by  twos.  Were  this 
rale  not  given,  he  says,  the  former  one  might  be  erroneously  understood 
as  prescribing  that  we  should  form  our  Arrama-words  by  taking  first  the 
first  and  second  words  of  a  verse,  then  the  third  and  fourth,  then  the 
fifth  and  sixth,  and  so  on ;  while  this  shows  us  that  we  are  to  take  the 
first  and  second,  then  the  second  and  third,  then  the  third  and  fourth, 
and  so  on.  We  may  take,  as  an  illustration,  the  last  line  of  the  first 
hymn  of  the  Atharvan  (i.  1. 4  c,  cf),  in  constractine  the  Armma-text  of 
which  only  this  simple  and  fundamental  rale  would  come  into  action : 
it  would  read  sam  grutena  :  frutena  gamemahi :  gamemahi  m&  :  md  fru- 
iena  :  frutena  vi :  vi  rddhishi :  rddhUhi  Ui  rddhishi  (by  iv.  117). 

The  Y4j.  Pr.  and  Rik  Pr.  combine  this  rule  with  the  preceding :  the 
Upalekha  (i.  15)  states  it  separately,  and  in  a  distincter  manner  than  our 
treatise :  tayor  uttareno  Utaram  padam  9amdadhydL 

HMilH  q^iinJ^H 

112.  A  last  word  is  not  combined  with  its  suocessor. 

By  antagalam,  literal!}^  ^a  word  gone  to,  or  standing  at,  the  end,*  is 
meant,  in  verse,  the  closing  word  of  a  half-stanza,  or  one  preceding  a 
ptuise :  in  a  prose  passage,  it  doubtless  indicates  a  word  preceding  one 
of  the  pauses  of  interpunction  by  which  a  numbered  passage,  or  verse, 
is  divided  into  parts.  A  pause,  which  interrupts  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions of  sandhi,  interrapts  those  of  krama  also :  there  is  no  need  that 
the  krama-iexi  should  exhibit  the  euphonic  oonnection  of  words  which 

▼OL.  Til.  72 
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in  sanhitA  do  not  enphonically  influence  one  another.  The  rale,  as  the 
commentator  tells  us,  is  intended  to  restrict  the  too  great  extension 
{atipf'osaktam)  of  the  one  which  precedes  it.  That  the  final  word,  thus 
left  uncombinedy  suffers  parihdra,  or  repetition,  is  taught  in  rule  117. 
The  corresponding  rules  in  the  other  treatises  are  Vftj.  Pr.  iv»  180, 
Rik  Pr.  X.  8  (r.  9),  11  (r.  18),  and  xi.  21  (r.  44),  and  TJp.  i.  16. 


^^  t|<l'^4?tiHy^l(H  nmn 


113.  Three  words  form  a  krama-wordj  if  the  middle  one  of 
them  is  a  pure  vowel. 

The  term  aprkta  we  have  met  with  before  (i.  72,  79),  as  used  \» 
designate  a  word  composed  of  a  single  vowel  or  diphthong,  uncon- 
nected with  any  consonant ;  the  commentator,  after  exposition  of  it» 
meaning,  paraphrases  it  hj  avyctnjanamiprapiddhakevalatvarah^  *a  pure 
and  entire  vowel,  unmixed  with  consonants.'  He  cites,  as  an  instance, 
dhiyA  :  d  :  iki  (ii.  5.  4)  :  here  the  hrama  reading  is  not  dhiyd  "  ;  e  ^hi^ 
but  dhiye  "  'Ai;  to  which,  by  rule  115,  would  follow  again  e  ^hi,  and 
then,  by  the  present  and  other  rules,  thy  d  nah :  d  nah :  na  iti  nah. 
The  only  aprkta  words  which  the  text  contains  are  the  preposition  d, 
the  particle  u  (p.  {in  iti:  see  i.  72,  73),  and  their  combination  o  (p.  o  iti: 
see  i.  79).  It  is  doubtless  to  point  out  and  call  attention  to  this  mode 
of  treatment  of  the  d  in  the  Irrama-text,  that  our  Atharvan  pada  manu- 
scripts quite  frequently  write  a  figure  3  after  the  word  which  follows 
it :  thus,  in  the  instance  cited,  the  manuscript  gives  dkiyd  :  d  :  ihi :  3, 
at  i.  1.  2,  punah  :  d  :  ihi :  8,  etc.* 

All  the  ^mma-systems  have  this  feature:  compare  V&j^Pr.  iv.  180, 
181  (which  calls  such  a  Arrama-word,  composed  of  three  members,  a  tri- 
.  krama),  Rik  Pr.  x.  2  (r.  3),  xi.  2  (r.  3),  and  Up.  L  17.  The  two  latter 
authorities,  however,  except  the  compound  o,  and  would  have  it  treated 
like  any  ordinary  word.  The  V&j.  Pr.  is  obliged  to  note  (iv.  1 83),  as 
farther  instances  of  trikramas^  mo  sku  nah  and  abht  shu  ftah^  where,  if 
the  krama  were  performed  in  the  usual  way,  the  scmhitd  reading  of 
lingual  n  in  nah  would  not  be  capable  of  exhibition ;  and  like  reasons 
compel  it  (iv.  184)  to  establish,  in  a  few  cases,  jfcrama-words  of  four  con- 
stituents, as  (trdhva  ti  shu  nah.  The  Rik  systems,  also,  are  not  a  little 
complicated  by  the  necessity  of  attending  to  such  special  cases  occurring 
in  their  text,  and  which  once  cause  a  ^ama-word  to  contain  even  five 
members.  The  fact  that  such  complicated  cases  of  sandhi  do  not  hanpen 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Atharva-Veda  saves  our  treatise  the  like  trouble. 

114.  The  grounds  of  this  are  the  fusion  of  vowels  into  a  sin- 
gle sound,  the  combination  of  vowels,  prolongation,  and  lin« 
gualization. 

*  The  addition  of  the  fi^re  is  usual,  but  not  invariable,  in  the  first  books  of  the 
text ;  later,  it  is  only  made  here  and  there.    The  figure  is  never  inserted  after  «. 
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The  longer  of  th^  two  ilrama-treatises  incorporated  into  the  text  of 
the  Rik  Pf4ti9&khya  is  the  only  other  authority  which  gives  any  reason 
why  aprkta  words  should  not  be  independently  reckoned  in  construct- 
ing the  ibrafTUz-text  It  says  (R.  Pn  xL  2,  r.  3)  that  the  omission  takes 
place  '*  for  fear  of  nasalization  f  that  is,  lest  the  particle  should,  if  suf- 
fered to  stand  at  the  end  of  a  Jtrama-word,  receive  a  nasal  pronunciation. 
The  entire  disagreement  of  the  two  explanations  offered  is  noteworthy, 
and  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  neither  is  authoritative,  and  as 
a  permission  to  us  to  find  a  better  one,  if  we  are  able.  It  seems  to  me 
more  likely  that  the  weakness  of  the  vowel-words  d  and  u,  unsupported 
by  consonants,  and  their  liability  to  disappear  in  or  become  obscured 
by  the  final  of  the  word  which  precedes  them,  as  if  they  were  mere 
modifications  of  its  termination,  was  the  cause  of  their  exceptional  treat- 
ment A  similar  suggestion  has  already  been  made  (see  under  i.  fS)  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  jxicfa-text  deals  with  «.  The  commentator's 
exposition  of  the  rule  is  elaborate,  but  deficient  in  point.  To  illustrate 
the  item  ekAdefa^  *  vowel-fusion,  substitution  of  one  vowel-sound  for  two 
or  more  others,'  he  takes  dhit/d  :  A :  ihi  (ii.  5.  4) :  here,  he  says,  by  the 
operation  of  the  rule  samdndksharasya  (iii.  42),  dhiyd  and  d  become 
dhitfd :  the  d  of  the  latter,  combined  with  the  i  of  ihi,  becomes  e,  and 
the  result  is  the  one  word  dkiyehi:  ergo^  this  is  the  way  the  combination 
must  be  made,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  Arrama-word  (toamdd  ity 
anena  tamdhdnena  bhavitavyam:  anyathd  kramapadam  eva  na  sydt). 
The  conclusion  appears  to  me  an  evident  non-sequitur,  a  mere  restate- 
ment of  the  original  proposition.  For  the  second  item,  he  selects  the 
example  ihi :  d  :  nah  (ii.  5. 4) :  here,  if  we  compound  ihy  d  and  d  nah^ 
a  vowel-combination  (svarasandhih)  is  made  of  the  /,  by  the  rule  svare 
namino  ^ntahsthd  (iii.  39).  How  this  vowel-combination  furnishes  a 
^ound  for  the  itrama-word  ihy  d  naA,  he  does  not  attempt  to  point  ouU 
For  the  third  and  fourth  items,  the  chosen  instance  is  idam :  iin  iii :  su 
(L  24. 4).  This,  too,  is  to  be  regarded  as  (in  krama)  forming  a  single 
word.  The  following  text  is  corrupt,  and  I  subjoin  it,  instead  of  at- 
tempting a  restoration  and  translation :  i4i8yd  ca  na  tamdhih :  tathd  hi : 
idain&thvddishv  asanhiiikam  dirghaivam :  cared  ^aya  tripadasya  madhyor 
hhdvdd  ishyate:  idamiUhu  ity  evambhiitaeydi  'va  HipdJchydtdydm  avor 
syam  tripadam  vanpaJcramena  na  bhavatiiavyam :  atrdi  ^vd  ^padatvam : 
tad  api  iripadamadhydvayavam.  The  prolongation  of  the  u  in  this  and 
similar  cases  would  indeed  seem  to  furnish  a  reason  for  the  construction 
of  the  /rrama-word  out  of  three  members,  since  the  long  vowel  could 
not  properly  appear  if  the  particle  were  made  the  final  of  one  such 
word  and  the  beginning  of  another;  but  I  am  unable  to  see  how  the 
lingualization  of  the  sibilant  should  have  any  effect  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, since  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  reading  «  9hu  as  a  itroma-word, 
if  the  u  were  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

115.  A  and  o  are  made  to  begin  a  word  again. 

That  is  to  say,  afler  d  and  o  have  been  included,  as  middle  members, 
in  a  triple  ib'ama-word,  they  are  again  taken  as  initials  of  the  word  next 
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following.  The  comroeDtator's  examples  are  ffopAyaiA  "  *9m6kam :  A 
^9mdkam  (xii.  3.  65  etc.),  dhiye  "  'A» ;  e  'At  (ii.  6.  4),  and  kavir  o  shu  :  o 
thu  :  o  ity  o  (vii.  72.  2). 

The  same  usage,  as  concerns  d,  is  taught  also  by  the  other  treatises : 
compare  Vfiy.  Pr.  iv.  182,  Rik  Pr.  x.  8  (r.  1 1)  and  xL  18  (r.  34),  Up.  ir.  18. 

116.  ?7is  merely  to  be  repeated. 

The  mode  of  repetition  of  the  particle  is  tanght  in  the  next  rule  but 
one.  This  rule  is,  as  the  commentator  explains  it,  intended  to  forbid 
the  combination  of  u  (like  d  and  o)  with  the  next  following  word  to 
form  a  new  Arrama-wora  {anyayoganivrtiyartkah).  As  an  example^  he 
gives  us  9a  u  sUtryah  :  dn  ity  dk  iti  (xiii.  4.  5). 

117.  Repetition  with  iti  interposed,  or  parihdra,  is  to  be  made 
of  pragrhyas,  of  words  admitting  separation  by  avagraha,  of 
those  requiring  restoration  to  the  natural  form,  and  of  those 
standing  oefore  a  pause. 

The  commentator  simply  expounds  this  rule,  without  bringing  up  any 
instances  to  illustrate  it.  The  kinds  of  words  specified  are  to  be  re- 
peated, or  spoken  twice,  in  the  Aramo-text  {kramak&le),  the  name  of 
the  double  utterance  being  parihdra :  and  this  parihdra  is  to  be  made 
with  interposition  of  iti:  having  performed  one  of  the  two  utterancesi 
one  is  to  say  iti,  and  then  repeat  the  word. 

The  mode  of  repetition  is,  as  has  already  been  noticed  (under  iv.  74), 
called  in  the  Rik  Pr.  by  the  related  name  partgraka  (e.  g.  R.  Pr.  iiL 
14).  The  y&j.  Pr.  (iv.  187)  styles  it  Hhitapoathita^  which  title  is  also 
known  to  and  defined  by  the  Rik  Pr.  (x.  9  and  xi.  16).  The  Up.  (iv.  12) 
knows  only  parigmha.  The  forms  to  be  repeated  are,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  V&j.  Pr.  (iv.  187-193),  a  divisible  word  (avagrhya),  one 
in  the  interior  of  which  appears  a  prolongation  or  a  lingualization,  a 
pragrhya,  a  rtpfiita  of  which  the  r  docs  not  appear  in  sanhitd.  and  a 
vrovd  preeeding  a  pause  {avasdna).  The  first  and  the  last  three  of 
these  classes  arc,  indeed,  treated  in  the  same  manner  by  all  the  other 
authorities  (compare  R.  Pr.  x.  6-8,  r.  7-9,  and  xi.  13-14,  r.  26 ;  Up.  iv. 
4-11);  but,  as  regards  the  words  which  in  eanhitd  undergo  an  ab- 
normal alteration  of  form,  there  is  a  less  perfect  agreement  amoDg 
them.  The  Rik  Pr.  and  Up.  specify  as  requiring  repetition  in  krama 
(besides  sundry  special  and  anomalous  cases),  words  having  their  initial 
vowel  prolonged,  and  those  in  the  interior  of  which  there  is  a  change 
not  brought  about  by  external  influences — ^that  is  to  say,  due  to  eu- 
phonic causes  within  the  word  itself.  Whether  the  V&j.  Pr.  inclades 
»mong  the  repeatable  words  those  having  a  prolonged  initial,  or  whether 
itny  cases  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  text  to  which  it  belongs,  I  do  not 
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know.  Oar  own  Jb'ama-ByfiteiD,  it  will  be  noticed,  while  in  one  respect 
more  chary  of  the  repetition  than  the  others,  in  that  it  repeats  no 
riphita  words,  in  another  respect  is  vastly  more  liberal  of  its  use,  apply- 
ing it  in  the  case  of  every  word  which  requires  restoration  from  an  ab- 
nonnal  to  a  normal  form,  according  to  the  rnles  given  in  the  preceding 
section  of  this  chapter.  There  is  no  limitation  made,  either  by  the  text 
or  by  the  commentary,  of  the  term  samdpAdya ;  so  fiir  as  I  can  see, 
every  word  in  the  text  which  undergoes  in  mnkiid  any  of  the  changes 
detailed  in  rule  74,  above,  must  sniffer  parihdra.  The  Atharvan  Irrama  ia 
thus  made  a  more  complete  and  elaborate  index  of  the  euphonic  irregu- 
larities occurring  in  its  text  than  is  that  of  either  of  the  other  Yedas. 

By  way  of  introduction  to  the  following  rule,  our  commentator  says, 
at  the  close  of  his  exposition,  that  the  words  mentioned  in  this  precept 
have  their  repetition  made  with  a  single  iti :  we  are  next  to  be  told  that 
in  the  repetition  of  the  particle  «  two  are  required. 

SPTTg^:  II  \\t:  ii 

118.  The  particle  u  requires  two  iti^a. 

That  is  to  say,  when  u  is  repeated,  each  occurrence  of  the  word  is 
followed  by  itiy  and  we  have  m  ity  UK  iti.  None  of  the  other  treatises 
supports  this  reading :  all  would  prescribe  simply  Htn  ity  M. 

119.  The  reason  of  this  is  its  nasalization  and  protraction. 

The  commentator  explains  as  follows :  ^  the  nasalization  of  this  par- 
ticle u  when  followed  by  iti  is  taught  by  the  rule  ukdrasye  Hdv  apncla- 
$ya  [i.  72] ;  if,  then,  it  should  not  be  distinguished  by  (ddriyeta)  a 
second  iti,  it  would  be  deprived  of  its  nasal  quality — as  also  of  its  pro- 
traction [since  this  also,  by  i.  73,  is  prescribed  only  before  iti\.  There* 
fore,  considering  its  prescribed  nasality  and  protraction,  u  must  always 
be  repeated  with  a  double  t^i." 

120.  A  protracted  vowel  is,  in  repetition,  to  be  treated  as  if 
unprotracted. 

The  commentator^s  exposition  is :  plntap  ed  ^plutavae  ea  pariharta* 
vyah :  aplutena  tulyatdm  prdvahitavyah : parihdrakdle  :puru$hak ;  4 ;  &x- 
bhUifdni:  atra  d  ity  akdrah  plutah :  ta  aplutavatd  pariKartavyah :  d  ba- 
bk^ivdnz  iti  babhitve  Ui  vaktavyam  ;  '  a  protracted  vowel  is  to  be  repeated 
as  if  it  were  unprotracted ;  i.  e.,  it  is  to  be  reduced,  in  parihdra^  to 
equivalence  with  an  unprotracted  vowel :  thus,  in  the  passage  puruMhah : 
d :  babh(tvdn3  (x.  2.  28),  the  d  is  a  protracted  a:  it  must  be  repeated 
along  vrith  [or,  in  the  form  of]  an  nnprotracted  a;  we  must  read  d  6a- 
bh4tvdn3  iti  babh^ve  '<».'  The  reading  of  the  manuscript  is  unfortu- 
nately corrupt  at  the  end,  where  the  required  ib-oma-form  la  to  be  given : 
the  scope  and  intent  of  the  mle  will  be  examined  under  the  one  next 
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following,  which  also  concerns  only  the  passage  here  cited  by  the 
commcDtator. 


4^jHl[H*:  "JOT  5p::nwu 


121.  And  a  nasal  vowel,  in  its-  first  occurrence,  is  to  be  made 
pure. 

I  again  add  the  whole  comment:  f/ahpdrvam  anundsiko  drshtah  sa 
parihArakdle  puddfiam  krtvd  parihartavyah :  Had  evo  ^ddharanam :  atrdi 
Va  puruska  d  babkiivdns  ity  uvasdne :  iti :  avasdne  d  iti  pArvam  anund- 
siko drsktah  puddkah  parihartavyah :  babh^veHi  babh^tvdn;  'tlie  vowel 
first  seen  as  nasal  is,  in  parikdra,  to  be  repeated  pnre  [i.  e.  free  from  na- 
sality] :  the  instance  is  the  one  already  given :  here,  the  vowel  first  appear- 
ing as  nasal  before  the  panse — by  the  rule  purusha  d  hahhUvdn  ity  ava- 
sdne (i.  70) — is  to  be  repeated  pure :  thus,  babhuve  Ui  babk^vdnJ*  The 
most  obvious  and  natural  understanding  of  this  would  be  that  the  nasali- 
zation is  only  to  be  retained  in  the  first  utterance  of  the  word,  and  that 
in  parikdra^  by  this  and  the  preceding  rules,  both  protraction  and  na- 
sality should  be  lost  altogether;  so  that  the  krama  would  read  d  babkA- 
vdnz :  babMtve  Ui  babhxiva.  But  the  rules  in  the  first  chapter  to  which 
the  commentator  refers  expressly  require  the  nasality  to  be  retained 
before  a  pause,  and  forbid  the  protraction  only  before  t/i,  so  that  they 
would  appear  to  teach  babkHtve  Ui  babMtvdnz;  which,  as  we  see,  is  the 
actual  reading  of  the  commentator  nnder  this  rule,  while,  under  the  pre- 
ceding, the  reading  is  too  corrupt  for  us  to  understand  what  he  intends 
to  give  us.  The  best  manner,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  reconciling  these 
apparent  discrepancies  is  to  take  pHrvak  in  the  present  rule  as  belong- 
ing with  the  predicate  instead  of  the  subject,  and  as  indicating  the 
former  of  the  two  occurrences  of  the  repeated  word  in  parikdra^  thus 
making  the  translation  such  as  it  is  given  above ;  and  farther,  assuming 
the  same  thing  to  be  implied  also  in  rule  120,  the  repetition,  or  parikd- 
ra, there  referred  to,  being,  in  a  restricted  sense,  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  before  iti:  the  Upalekha  employs  parigraha,  in  part,  in  the  same 
sense.*  It  may  be,  however,  that  we  ought  to  confess  a  discordance 
between  the  teachings  of  our  treatise  here  and  in  the  first  chapter,  and 
to  understand  the  Jerama  reading  here  prescribed  to  be  babhuve  Ui  6a- 
bMva — or,  iipurvah  be  interpreted  in  the  manner  proposed,  babki^ve  ^ti 
babhUivafL.  A  like  case  occurring  in  the  Rig- Veda  (x.  146. 1)  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  UpMlekha  fvii.  9, 10  :  the  Rik  Pr.  seems  to  take  no  notice  of 
it),  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  laid  down  in  our  first  chapter :  vinda- 
ti^3,  for  vindati,  is  in  krama  to  be  read  vindaH  Hi  vindati^s.  What 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Y&j.  Pr.  in  a  similar  instance  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  note  to  i.  07. 

122.  The  successive  combination  of  words  into  kramct-wcfrds 
is  to  be  made  according  to  the  general  rules  of  combination. 

*  See  Pertsch's  preliminary  noie  to  chapter  ▼. 
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The  commentator  ezponnds  this  rale  in  a  clear  and  pertinent  manner. 
He  says:  *Mt  has  been  said  in  a  former  rule  [iv.  Ill],  ^  with  the  final  of 
this  is  made  farther  combination  of  the  following  word  :*  there,  how- 
ever, the  method  of  combination  is  not  taught  (wmdh&navidkdnam  no 
^ktam):  wherefore  the  present  rale  is  here  added.  The  term  yatkA- 
f&siram  means  *  according  to  the  several  rales  {yad  i/ac  chAstram)  :^ 
whatever  mode  of  combination  of  separate  words  is  taught  in  the  pada- 
f  Astra  (yad  yai  padapAatre  padAnAm  samdhAnoblahshanam  uhiam)^  that 
has  force  also  here  in  the  formation  of  each  single  A;rama-word.  This 
is  expressly  stated,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  understand- 
ing a  ^rafTia-word  to  be  composed  of  disconnected  vocables  (I  krama- 
padalvAd  anyapahdapankayo  ^cyate) :  this  must  not  be  the  case." 

The  y&j.  Pr.  has  no  precept  corresponding  to  this,  evidently  regard- 
ing it  as  clearly  enough  implied  in  the  general  direction  that  two  words 
**  are  to  be  coknbined"  {nam  dudhAii :  iv.  180)  to  form  a  Arroma-word. 
It  is,  however,  distinctly  laid  down  by  the  oUier  treatises  (R.  Pr.  x.  5, 
r.  6,  and  xi.  21,  r.  44 ;  Up.  iii.  3-5). 

123.  The  pacfa-repetition  of  a  divisible  pragrhya  is  to  be  made 
in  the  raaaner  of  that  of  krama^  with  separation  by  avagraha  in 
the  latter  recarrence  of  the  word. 

The  commentator  begins  with  explaining  prar/rhyAvagrhya  to  be  a 
determinative  and  not  a  copulative  compound  {yasminn  avagrkyatvam 

(pragrhyatvam  ea\  ekasminn  eva  yugapad  bhavati),  and  goes  on  as  fol- 
ows :  **  such  a  word,  in  its  /wrfa-repetition  (carcAyAm),  is  to  be  treated 
as  in  krama :  carcA  means  twofold  utterance  (dvirvocanam) :  that  takes 
place  ID  the  jwz^a-text  {padakAle)  just  as  in  the  Arama-text  (kramnkAle) ; 
that  is,  one  repeats  (pariharei)  tlie  form  of  the  Arama-text.  In  krama, 
both  pragrhyas  and  divisibles  suffer  repetition  ;  in  pada  {pade^hu)^  on 
the  other  hand,  only  a  divisible  pragrhya  is  repeated.  In  such  a  repe- 
tition, how  is  separation  by  avagraha  made  ?  The  rule  says,  *  with  sepa- 
ration by  avagraha  in  the  latter  recurrence  of  the  word :'  that  is,  the 
latter  or  second  recurrence  of  the  word  is  to  receive  avagraha,  and  not 
the  first:  for  example,  virUkpe  iti  vi-rttpe  (x.  7.  6,  42)." 

The  usage  of  both  our  Atharvan  /Mu/a-text  and  that  of  the  other  Vedas 
in  regard  to  carcA^  or  repetition,  has  been  fully  set  forth  in  the  note  to 
iv.  74,  above,  as  also  the  doubt  which  may  reasonably  be  entertained 
whether  the  usage  here  taught,  and  followed  in  the  extant  manuscripts) 
is  that  which  the  rales  of  the  preceding  section  contemplate. 

The  prescription  in  this  rule,  and  in  this  alone,  of  the  employment 
of  mvagraha  in  separating  the  constituents  of  a  compound  word  when 
it  appears  for  the  second  time  in  the  repetition,  after  iti,  seems  necessa- 
rily to  imply  that,  in  the  repetitions  of  krama ^  separation  by  avagraha  is 
not  to  be  made  at  all,  either  before  or  after  iti,  but  that  we  are  to  read, 
for  instance  (i.  1. 1),  ye  trishaptAh :  trishaptAh  pariyanti :  tritaptA  iti 
trisaptAh :  pariyanti  vifvA  :  party anti  Ui  pariyanti,  etc.  To  regard  the 
specification  uttaraaminn  avagrahah  of  our  rule  as  in  such  manner  re- 
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trospective  as  to  reflect  its  prescriptive  force,  through  kramawit^  back 
into  the  rale  for  Xrrama-repetition,  or  parigraha — anderstandiDg  the 
jneaniog  to  be,  Mn  jMufa-repetitions,  the  second  recarreDce  of  the  re* 
peated  'word  is  to  suffer  division  by  anagraha :  as  is  to  be  the  case  also  in 
Arranuz-repetitions' — would  be,  I  should  think,  much  too  violent  Never- 
theless, the  Rik  Pr.  (z.  10,  r.  16,  and  zi.  16,  r.  31)  and  Upalekha  (iv.  3) 
distinctly  teach  that  the  avctgraha  is  to  be  used  in  the  repetition  of  com- 
pound words,  after  iti,  I  cannot  find  that  the  Y&j.  Pr.  prescribes  the 
separation  either  in  pada  or  in  krama^  although  it  is  regularly  made 
by  the  commentator  on  that  treatise  in  the  examples  which  he  cites,  and 
Weber  passes  it  over  without  remark. 

124.  Words  requiring  restoration,  if  oocoriing  before  a  pause, 
are  to  be  spoken  in  their  sanhitd  form. 

The  three  last  rules  of  the  section  and  of  the  treatise  concern  the 
treatment  of  such  words  as,  while  they  stand  at  the  end  of  a  half-verse, 
or  in  any  other  situation  before  a  pause,  also  exhibit  in  sanhitd  some 
abnormal  peculiarity  of  orthoepy  wnich,  by  the  rules  of  the  preceding 
section,  requires  restoration  to  tne  natural  form.  A  word  of  this  class, 
instead  of  beinff  combined  with  its  predecessor  into  a  ibiama>word,  and 
then  repeated,  is,  before  its  repetition,  to  be  spoken  once  more  in  ianhiU 
form.    The  commentator  takes  the  example  9d  vrktkdn  ahki  sishyade 

iv.  5.  0 :  p.  aisyade^  by  iv.  82),  and,  without  writing  it  out  in  full  in  the 
rama  form,  says  that  we  must  utter  mhyade  again,  and  then  repeat  it, 
myada  iti  sisyade.  He  adds :  '*  so  also  may  be  brought  forward  as  in- 
stances (uddhdrydh)  pranttaye  (vi.  23.  2  :  p.  pra-nitaye)  and  all  other 
like  words,  having  the  cause  oi  alteration  within  their  own  limits.'' 
This  last  restriction,  as  we  shall  see,  he  insists  upon  more  distinctly 
under  the  next  following  rule. 

This  special  point  is  left  untouched  in  all  the  other  ibvma-treatises. 

125.  Of  this,  furthermore,  the  name  is  dsihdpiia. 

Weber  fp.  283)  regards  punah  here  as  a  part  of  the  title,  which  he 
nnderstanas  to  be  punardsthdpiia.  This  would  not  be  in  itself  unlikely, 
but  it  is  not  favored  by  the  commentator,  who,  both  here  and  under 
the  following  rule,  treats  dsthdpita  alone  as  the  term  designating  the 
word  to  which  the  rule  relates.  He  omits  punah  altogether,  in  his  para- 
phrase of  the  present  rule,  as  being  superfluous :  tatya  tanhitdvad  vaea- 
ruMya :  dsthdpitam  ity  evam  9amj^  bhavati.  He  then  goes  on  to  state 
more  at  lai^e  the  restriction  hinted  at  under  the  last  rule :  namely,  that 
a  word  which  is  Bamdpddya^  or  liable  to  restoration,  as  being  altered  at 
its  commencement  by  the  influence  of  the  preceding  word,  is  not  to  be 
treated  in  the  manner  prescribed  bv  these  rules:  '^Uiat  is  to  say,  where 
cause  and  effect  (nimittandimittike)  are  in  one  word;  for  instance, 
sUhyade:  here  the  conversion  into  sha  produced  by  the  reduplication 
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bolds  oyer,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  reduplicatioD  and  the  altered 
ubilant  are  in  the  same  word.  Bat  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  passage 
itriydm  anu  9hicyate  (vi.  11.  2),  [or,  in  pada  form]  tat :  striydm  :  anu  : 
rieyaie:  here  no  repetition  in  the  ianhitd  form  takes  place  [or,  the  repe- 
tition does  not .  take  place  in  the  sanhiid  form :  Hi  na  sankitdvad  bka- 
v(U{\ ;  and  why  ?  because  canse  and  effect  are  declared  to  stand  in  two 
separate  words :  anu  is  a  preposition ;  it  produces  conversion  into  sh 
by  the  rule  upasargdt  etc.  ni.  00),  and  that  conversion  is  heard  (prutah) 
in  a  separate  word ;  here,  then,  let  the  process  not  be  performed  ^f  tend- 
tnmUdibhiit) :  for  this  reason  is  this  explanation  made.''  It  might  still 
seem  doubtfil,  after  all  this  lengthy  exposition,  whether  such  a  word  as 
iieyate  was  regarded  by  the  commentator  as  not  to  be  separately  spoken 
at  all,  or  as  to  be  separately  spoken,  only  not  in  sanhitd  form,  as  follows : 
itriydm  anu  :  anu  shicyate :  sicyate :  ticyata  iti  aicyate;  but  liie  latter  in- 
terpretation seems  to  me  the  more  probable. 


H  ^^raf^!  crf^;^pifer  h  ^^^^  n 


126.  That  is  a  irama-word  of  a  single  member,  and  is  also  to 
be  repeated. 

The  commentary  upon  this  rule  is  not  so  clear  as  the  rule  itself  seems 
to  be,  without  comment  or  explanation :  it  reads  as  follows,  with  only 
the  most  obvious  emendations:  parihartavyap  ea  sa  dsthitasamjfiapa'' 
drpah  [dsihApitasamjfidikapadahf]:  yo  *sdu  mnhitddvirvacanena  nirdip- 
yate:  nimittandimittikayor  bkinnapadastkatvdt :  m  parikdryap  ea  bha- 
pati.  If  the  intent  of  this  is  to  limit  the  application  of  the  rule  to 
those  words  whose  cause  of  alteration  is  situated  in  a  preceding  inde- 
pendent word,  it  can  hardly  be  accepted.  What  follows  is  stiU  more 
corrupt  and  less  intelligible :  sankitdvad  viddei  bahulam  iti  yap  chandaH 
Ui:  varndlopdffamahrasvadirghapluia  dtmaneshd  parasmdi  vibhdskd  apt 
yantu 

Finally,  to  close  up  the  commentary,  two  verses  are  given  us,  but  so 
much  mutilated  that  hardly  more  than  their  general  sense  (and  even 
that  only  in  part)  is  recognizable :  nataJHbuahyd  nacapdstra  drshtyd 
ycUhdmndnam  anyathd  ndi  \a  kurydt :  dmndtam  patishannasya  pdstraih 
drihto  vidkir  vyatyayah  pdrvapdstre:  dmndtavyam  andmndtam  prapd- 
the  'smin  rkvdcatpadam :  chandaso  'parimeyatvdt  parishannasya  laksha- 
nam  :  parishannasya  lakshanam  iti. 

The  signature  of  the  chapter  and  of  the  work  has  been  already  given 
in  the  introductory  note,  but  may  be  repeated  here :  iti  pdunakiye  eatur- 
ddkydyike  caturihah  pddah:  eaturddhydytbhdihyuTk  iamdptam:  prtr 
OMtu :  UkhakapdihaJcayok  pubham  bhavatu :  prieandikdydi  namah :  pri- 
rdmak:  samvat  1714  varshe  jydishthapuddha  9  dine  eamdptalikhitam 
puetakam,  I  may  also  be  permitted  to  add  the  propitiatory  heading 
of  the  manuscript,  which  was,  by  an  oversight,  omitted  to  be  given 
in  its  proper  place :  it  reads  otk  namah  saraevatydi  namah :  om  namo 
hrahmaveddya :  athdngirasah.  The  last  word  is,  as  I  cannot  doabt,  a 
copyist's  error  for  aiharvdngirasah. 
VOL.  VII.  73 
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Additional  Notes. 

t.  Analysis  of  the  Work,  and  Comparison  with  the  other  Pr&tig&khyas, 

So  far  as  concerns  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  other  Pr&ti- 
<;&khyas  with  that  of  the  Atharva-Yeda  in  respect  to  the  doctrines 
taught  in  the  latter,  the  comparison  has  already  been  made  in  detail  in 
the  notes  to  the  text.  I  have  thought,  however,  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  append  here  a  systematic  view  of  the  contents  of  our  treatise, 
and  a  brief  statement  of  the  correspondences  of  the  rest,  in  order  to 
exhibit  more  clearly  the  sphere  of  the  former,  and  to  show  bow  far 
those  of  the  latter  coincide  with  it,  and  how  far  they  cover  more  or 
less  ground  than  it  occupies. 

I.  iNTSODUOTOaY  AND   EXPLANATOKT. 

Introductory,  object  of  the  treatise,  i  1,  2 ;  definitioD  of  terms,  i.  S,  42, 48, 48, 49, 
92,  iv.  78, 126;  interpretation  and  application  of  rules,  L  95,  iii.88. 

II.  Phonetics  and  Eufhony  :  PEODUonoN,  classification,  properties,  and  com- 
bination or  BOUNDS. 

1.  Simple  sounda:  fornoation  and  classification  of  consonants,  L  10-13, 18-31 ;  do. 
of  vowels,  127,82-41,71;  quantity  of  vowels  and  consonants,  L  59-62;  accents, 
i.  14-17. 

2.  Sounds  in  combinatiorif  and  resulting  modifiecUions :  possible  finals,  L4~9,  ii 
8 ;  final  vowels  not  liable  to  euphonic  change  (prtigrhya),  i.  78-81,  iii  38 ;  syllable, 
198;  division  of  syllables,  i.  55-58;  quantity  of  syllables,  i.  51-54:— kinds  of  in- 
dependent circumflex  accent,  iii.  55-61,  65;  kinds  of  enclitic  do.,  iii.  62-64;  evoca- 
tion  and  modification  of  accents  in  words  and  sentences,  iii.  67-74 :— conjuDctioo  of 
consonants,  i.  49,  50. 94, 98,  ii.  20 ;  abhinidhdiia,  i.  48-47 ;  yama,  i  99, 104 ;  ndnk^ 
i.  100,  104;  warahhdkti,  l  101, 102, 104;  tpkotanct^  I  108, 104,  il  88;  karBkana,  vl 
89 ;  euphonic  duplication  of  consonants  {varnaleTama\  iii.  26-82. 

IIL  Construction  of  combined  text,  ob  SANHiTil. 

Prolongation  of  initial,  final,  and  medial  vowels,  iii.  1-25 :— combination  of  final 
and  initial  vowels  and  diphthongs,  iii.  89-54,  ii.  21-24,  i.  97 ;  resulting  accent,  xiL 
65, 56,  58, 65, 66 ;  resulting  nasality,  1 69 ;  final  vowels  not  liable  to  combiDatioii,  iiL 
88-36:— combinations  of  final  and  initial  consonants:  final  non-nasal  mutes,  il  ^-^ 
13,  14,  88,  39 ;  final  nasals,  ii.  9-12, 25,  26, 28, 80-87,  iii.  37,  i.  67 ;  final  semivowels, 
il  19, 21-24,  iii.  20 ;  final  visarjaniya,  ii.  21, 24, 40, 48-52,  64-59, 62-80;  initial  cos- 
sonants,  il  7, 15-18: — final  nasal  before  a  vowel,  il  27,  29, 1  68,  iii  27 ;  final  viioi^ 
janiya  before  a  vowel,  ii.  41,  42,  44-58,  56 : — lingoalization  of  t  and  tk,  ii.  15,  16; 
do.  of  n,  iii  75-95 ;  do.  of  «,  ii.  81-107 :— insertion  of  «,  iii  96. 

IV.  Construction  of  krama-tbzt. 

Importance  of  Arama-text,  iv.  108, 109;  its  construction,  iv.  110-122, 124-126, 
74-100, 1  70,  97. 

V.  Construction  of  diuoined,  or  pada-tkxt. 

Importance  of  />dk/a-text,  iv.  107 ;  combination  or  separation  of  verb  and  preposi- 
tion, iv.  1-7 ;  do.  of  suflfixes,  iv.  18-37,  46-48, 58, 66, 66 ;  da  of  compounds,  iv.  8-12, 
21,  22,  27,  28,  88-45,  49-64,  67-72;  restoration  of  the  original  form  of  words,  iv. 
74-77,  79,  81-97,  99,  100;  repetition  in  pada^  iv.  123;  special  cases,  I  72,  73,  81, 
■6-1/^  pclitic  accent  in  pada^  iii.  68,  69,  72,  78. 
.*'*'Vi.   Susdries,  Spkciai,  cases,  etc. 

study  of  Veda  recommended,  iv.  101-109:— special  irregularities  of  formatkn, 
I  63-60,  ii.  25,  60,  61,  iii  7,  43 ;  special  case  of  accent,  I  96;  list  of  protracted 
voweU,  1. 105 ;  quantity  of  nasalized  vowels  in  interior  of  word,  I  88-91. 
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In  regard  to  the  matters  embraced  in  the  first  of  the  general  divisions 
here  laid  down,  it  may  be  said  that  our  treatise  is  much  more  curt  and 
concise,  and  more  ready  to  pass  without  notice  what  may  be  assumed 
as  already  known,  than  either  of  the  others.  Definitions  of  terms  are 
fiir  from  numerous,  and  the  whole  department  of  paribh&shd,  or  expla- 
nation of  modes  of  phraseology,  of  extent,  bearing,  and  application  of 
the  rales,  and  the  like,  which  in  all  the  other  Pr&ti94khyas  occupies 
considerable  space,  is  here  almost  wholly  wanting.  This  is  in  part 
owing  to  the  simpler  and  less  artificial  mode  of  arrangement  adopted 
in  oar  work. 

In  the  division  of  Phonetics  and  Euphony,  the  discordances  among 
the  different  authorities  affect  chiefly  matters  of  detail,  and  are  not  of  a 
character  to  call  for  notice  here.  The  other  three  treatises  include  or 
imply  a  list  and  enumeration  of  the  sounds  of  the  spoken  alphabet, 
which  is  wanting  in  our  own.  All,  also,  after  treating  the  subject  of 
the  formation  of  articulate  sounds  in  the  outset  in  a  manner  nearly 
according  with  that  here  followed,  return  to  it  in  their  later  and  less 
genuine  chapters,  and  discuss  it  anew  with  a  straining  after  greater 
theoretic  profundity.  The  niceties  of  consonantal  combination,  as  abhi- 
fddkdna  etc.,  make  nearly  the  same  figure  in  all  the  four :  for  minor 
differences,  see  the  notes  on  the  text.  The  Rik  Pr.,  to  its  specification 
of  possible  finals  (which  is  wanting  only  in  the  T4itt.  Pr.),  adds  that 
also  of  possible  initials,  and  of  compatible  or  conjoinable  consonants 
(xii.  1-4). 

Under  the  head  of  the  conversion  of  pada-text  into  sanhitA,  the  au- 
thorities differ  only  on  minor  points,  or  by  the  treatment  of  special  cases 
appertaining  to  the  text  with  which  each  has  to  deal. 

Thus  far,  the  subjects  treated  are  those  which  no  Pr&ti^&khya  can 
pass  over  in  silence :  those  which  remain  are  not  essential  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  a  work  of  this  class,  and  are  accordingly  found  altogether 
wanting  in  one  or  more  of  the  treatises.  Thus,  the  IVth  general  divis- 
ion, the  construction  of  the  ib*ama-text,  is  not  touched  upon  in  the 
T&itt  Pr.,  and  the  parts  of  our  own  and  of  the  Rik  Pr.  which  concern 
it  arc  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  later  accretions  to  the  text.  The 
Vth  division,  the  construction  of  the  pcuia-text^  receives  still  more  scanty 
attention,  being  entirely  passed  over  in  the  T&itt  Pr.,  and  represented 
in  the  Rik  Pr.  only  by  a  few  scattering  mles  relating  to  special  cases, 
analogous  with  those  found  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Ath.  Pr. ;  only 
the  vkj.  Pr.  joining  the  latter  in  treating  it  at  large,  although  in  a  less 
complete  and  elaborate  manner. 

A  more  detailed  comparison  will  be  necessary  under  the  last  head, 
that  of  miscellaneous  and  extra-limital  additions  to  the  body  of  the 
work,  of  matters  more  or  less  akin  with  its  proper  substance,  and  aux- 
iliary to  its  object,  yet  omissible  without  detriment  to  its  completeness 
as  a  Pr&ti^^khya.  As  concerns  the  study  of  the  Veda,  the  first  subject 
mentioned  in  our  analysis,  the  Rik  Pr.  offers  a  ver}'  interesting  chapter 
(xv.  1-16)  on  the  mode  of  instruction  followed  in  the  schools  of  Vedic 
study;  the  VAj.  Pr.  recommends  Vedic  study  (viii.  35-42),  and  tells  (i. 
20-26,  viii.  f32-34)  who  should  pursue  it,  and  under  what  circumstances. 
All  the  other  treatises  give  explanations  of  single  irregular  and  excep- 
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tional  wordft  and  forms,  of  which  the  list  will  be  more  or  less  extended 
according  as  we  include  in  it  all  those  words  which  the  pada-X^ni  does 
not  analyze,  or  only  such  as  are  of  especially  anomalous  character.  The 
Rik  Pr.  alone  among  them  (i.  6)  catalogues  the  few  protracted  vowels 
occurring  in  its  text.  Like  our  treatise,  it  also  teaches  (in  a  late  chap- 
ter, xiii.  7-10)  when  interior  nasalized  vowels  are  long :  the  Tititt  Pr. 
(xvi.  1-dl)  goes  farther,-  and  laboriously  catalogues  all  the  nasalized 
vowels  contained  in  its  text,  short  or  long,  which  are  not  the  result  of 
euphonic  combination.  Of  this  same  class  of  appendices,  which  are 
designed  to  call  attention  to  points  in  the  text  where  especial  liability 
to  error  is  held  to  exist,  are  the  following :  the  Rik  Pr.  (ii.  5)  gives  a 
list  of  instances  of  hiatus  within  a  word ;  Uie  V&j.  Pr.  attempts  (in  part, 
in  a  bungling  manner,  and  with  very  sorry  success)  to  point  out  words 
which  do  not  end  with  visarjaniya  (iv.  26-32),  which  contain  one  y  or 
two  (iv.  149-169),  or  single,  double,  or  triple  groups  of  consonants  (vi. 
25-30) ;  the  Td,itt.  Pr.  adds  to  its  list  of  nasalized  vowels  only  (xiiL 
8-14)  that  of  words  showing  an  original  lingual  n.  The  V&j.  Pr.  (iii.  1, 
viii.  60,  51)  defines  a  word,  and  both  it  (i.  27,  viii.  52-57)  and  the  Rik 
Pr.  (xii.  5,  8,  9)  distinguish  and  define  the  parts  of  speech,  while  all 
the  three  give  a  list  of  the  prepositions  (R.  Pr.  xii.  6,  7 ;  V.  Pr.  vi.  24 ; 
T.  Pr.  i.  15) :  and  the  Ydj.  rr.,  after  its  fashion,  carries  the  matter  into 
the  domain  of  the  absurd,  by  laying  down  (viii.  58-63)  the  divinities 
and  the  families  oi^shis  to  whom  the  several  classes  of  words,  and  even 
(ym,  47)  of  letters,'  belong.  The  Rik  Pr.  (x.  12,  xi.  12)  and  VAj.  Pr. 
(iii.  148,  iv.  77,  166-178, 194)  treat  of  the  aamaya  or  samhramcL,  the 
omission  of  verses  or  phrases  which  have  already  once  occurred  in  the 
text  Such  omissions  are  abundantly  made  in  all  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Atkarva-Veda,  tanhitd  as  well  as  pada^  but  the  Prllti^&khya  takes 
no  notice  of  them.  The  Rik  Pr.  has  a  chapter  (xiv.  1-30)  on  errors  of 
pronunciation,  from  which,  by  careful  comparative  study,  important  in- 
formation on  phonetic  points  may  be  drawn.  It  also,  in  its  three  closing 
chapters  (xvi-xviii),  treats  with  much  fullness  the  subject  of  metre, 
which  no  one  of  the  others  even  hints  at.  The  TAitt.  Pr.  devotes  a 
single  brief  chapter  (xviii.  1-7)  to  the  quantity  and  accent  of  the  aus- 
picious exclamation  <mi.  The  Y&j.  Pr.  has  an  interesting,  although 
rather  misplaced,  series  of  rules  (vi.  1-23)  respecting  the  accentuation 
of  verbs  and  vocatives  in  the  sentence,  and  also  makes  a  foolish  and 
fragmentary  attempt  Hi.  1-45,  55-64)  to  define  the  accent  of  words  in 
general.  With  its  mles  respecting  the  ritual  employment  of  different 
tones  and  accents  (i.  127-132)  is  to  be  compared  what  the  T&itt  Pr. 
{xxii.  1-2,  xxiii.  12-20)  says  of  tone  and  pitch.  The  V&j.  Pr.,  finally, 
remarks  briefly  and  imperfectly  (iii.  17, 187, 188)  on  the  omission  in 
the  Vedic  dialect  of  certain  terminations. 

It  is  tlius  seen  that  the  Atharva-Veda  Prilti^likhya  does  not  greatly 
differ  in  its  range  of  subjects  from  the  other  treatises  of  its  class ;  being 
somewhat  less  restricted  than  the  Td,itt  Pr.,  and  somewhat  less  com- 
prehensive than  the  remaining  two,  the  V&j.  and  Rik  Pr&tig&khyas.  Its 
style  of  treatment  is  marked  by  sundry  peculiarities,  of  which  the  most 
striking  and  important  is  the  extensive  use  which  it  makes  of  ganas  in 
the  constructioD  of  its  rules.    It  kihis  which  has  enabled  it,  while  in- 
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dading  so  much,  to  be  at  the  same  time  so  mnch  the  briefest  of  the 
four  works.  This  approximates  it,  also,  to  the  character  of  the  general 
Sanskrit  grammar,  as  finally  and  principally  represented  to  us  by  r£inini. 
The  close  connection  between  the  two  is  farther  shown  by  many  other 
circumstances  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  notes  upon  the  text 
— by  the  contemplation  in  numerous  rules,  both  general  and  special,  of 
phenomena  of  the  general  language  rather  than  Uiose  of  the  Atharvan 
Tocabulary  alone,  by  a  more  liberal  introduction  of  grammatical  cate- 
gories than  any  other  of  the  Pr&ti^&khyas  makes  (the  T&itt  Pr.  is  its 
antithesis  in  this  respect),  and  by  the  exhibition  fnot  the  use,  as  signifi- 
cant) of  some  of  the  indicatory  letters  employed  oy  P&nini  himself.  It 
is  very  sparing  of  its  references  to  the  opinions  of  other  authorities, 
Q&unaka  and  y&kat&yana  being  the  only  grammarians  whom  it  cites  by 
name.  The  latter  of  the  two  appears,  bou  from  the  text  and  the  com* 
mentary,  to  have  stood  in  an  especially  near  relation  to  the  authors  of 
our  treatise.  9^unaka,  although  his  opinion  is  rejected  in  the  only  rule 
where  his  name  appears,  is  yet  mentioned  in  a  way  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  implying  his  special  importance  as  an  authority;  it  being 
Uiought  necessary  to  teach  expressly  that  his  dictum  upon  the  point 
referred  to  is  not  binding.  There  is  nothing,  at  any  rate,  in  the  mode 
of  the  reference,  which  should  militate  against  the  claim  apparently 
implied  in  the  name  of  the  work,  that  it  represents  in  the  main  the 
doctrines  of  a  ^4unaka,  and  belongs  to  a  school  which  derives  its  name 
from  him. 

Whether  the  peculiarities  pointed  out  are  of  a  nature  to  determine 
the  chronological  relation  of  our  treatise  to  the  other  Priiti9&khya8  is  a 
difficult  and  doubtful  question.  The  discussions  of  this  point  hitherto 
made  appear  to  me  nearly  barren  of  any  positive  results.  They  are 
all  more  or  less  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  appearance  in  a 
Pr&ti^Jikhya  of  a  later  phase  of  grammatical  treatment  or  of  grammati- 
cal phraseology  is  an  unequivocid  evidence  of  later  composition.  That 
this  is  so  is  not  readily  to  be  conceded.  Since  Pr&ti9&khyas  are  no 
complete  grammatical  treatises,  but  only  the  phonetical  text-books,  and 
the  manuals  of  rules  for  conversion  of  pada  into  sanhit&y  belonging  to 
special  schools,  and  since  they  imply  a  vastly  more  complete  grammati- 
cal science  than  they  actually  present,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  any 
one  of  them  might  include  more  or  less  of  the  form  and  the  material 
of  that  science,  as  its  compilers  chose,  or  as  the  traditional  usa^e  of 
their  school  required.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  would  be  no  iroplausi- 
bility  in  supposing  that  the  T&ittiriya  Pr&tiglikhya,  though  so  much 
more  limited  in  its  grammatical  horizon  than  those  of  the  Y4jasaneyi 
and  Atharvan,  was  actually  composed  at  a  later  date  than  either  of 
them,  and  deliberately  adopted  the  method  of  treating  its  material  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  rather  than  the  meaning,  as  being  better  suited  to 
the  character  of  a  Pr&tig&khya,  which  concerns  itself  only  with  pho- 
netic form,  and  not  with  sense.  If  such  a  supposition  admits  of  being 
proved  false,  it  can  only  be  so  by  a  more  searching  and  wary  investiga- 
tion and  comparison  than  has  yet  been  made,  or  than  is  possible  before 
the  full  publication  and  elucidation  of  all  the  treatisea.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  any  one  of  the  Pr&ti^llkhyas  has  escaped  extensive  modifi- 
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cation,  by  alteration,  insertion,  and  addition,  since  its  first  substantial 
constraction.  The  fact  that  in  the  Kik  Pr.  all  that  is  essential  to  make 
out  such  a  treatise  is  contained  in  the  first  half,  or  chapters  i-ix,  la 
strongly  suggestive  of  the  accretion  of  the  later  chapters,  and  the  char- 
acter of  more  than  one  of  them  lends  powerful  support  to  such  a  sug- 
Sstion.  That  the  V&j.  Pr.  has  suffered  interpolation  and  increment  is 
e  opinion  of  its  editor,  and  we  cannot  help  surmising  that  its  weakest 
and  most  impertinent  portions,  especially  those  in  which  the  expression 
seems  intended  to  conceal  rather  than  convey  the  meaning  they  cover, 
are  the  work  of  a  very  late  hand.  None  of  the  other  treatises  is  dis- 
figured by  such  features.  In  point  of  dignified  style,  and  apparent 
mastery  of  the  material  with  which  it  deals,  the  first  rank  belongs  un- 
auestionably  to  the  Rik  Pr&ti9&khya ;  with  what  inaccuracies  and  de- 
ficiencies it  may  have  to  be  reproached,  its  editors  have  not  ascertained 
for  us :  a  careful  testing  of  the  rules  by  the  text  whose  phenomena  they 
were  meant  to  present  in  full  will  have  to  be  made  for  all  the  treatises 
before  their  comparison  can  be  rendered  complete.  The  results  of  such 
a  testing  as  regards  the  Atharva-Veda  are  to  be  found  scattered  every- 
where through  the  notes  upon  the  text,  and  do  not  need  to  be  summed 
np  here.  I  fulfil,  however,  a  promise  previously  given  (note  to  i.  1),  by 
making  summary  reference  below  to  the  rules  in  which  our  treatise  ovei^ 
steps  the  limits  of  the  subject  which  it  is  treating,  or  of  the  sphere  of 
sucn  a  work  as  it  professes  to  be,  or  in  which  it  contemplates  euphonic 
combinations  and  words  not  to  be  found  in  its  text. 

Treatment  of  matters  purely  concerning  the  jwirfa-text,  in  the  por- 
tions properly  devoted  to  sankiiA,  is  made  in  rules  i.  72,  Y3,  81,  82,  iii. 
64,  68,  69,  72,  73  :  a  like  thing  is  done  for  the  Arama-text  at  i.  70,  97, 
iv.  74  etc.,  98.  Combinations  not  Atharvan  are  had  in  view  at  i.  47,  ii. 
9, 11, 12, 14, 15,  26,  iii.  27,  46 ;  words  not  Atharvan,  at  i.  77,  86,  87,  il 
25,  51,  iii.  2,  92,  iv.  28,  62,  69.  The  bounds  set  in  the  first  rale  of  the 
work  are  transgressed,  by  the  inclusion  of  matters  of  word-formation 
and  derivation,  and  the  explication  of  forms  which  have  no  other  quali- 
ties in  pouia  than  in  sanhiid,,  at  i.  63-66,  ii.  18,  33,  34,  52,  59,  60,  61, 
82,  87,  89,  iii.  1,  2,  3,  7,  8-11,  43,  49,  57,  59,  60,  61,  75,  78,  87,  90. 
Among  these  last  cases,  a  few  are  palpably  and  grossly  out  of  place ; 
but  the  greater  part  may  be  explained  and  excused  by  supposing  that 
the  jxufa-text  implied  by  the  Pr&ti^&khya  is  an  ideal  one,  which  our 
established  and  recorded  jWa-texts  nearly  approach,  but  do  not  alto- 
gether coincide  with. 

!!•  Belatian  of  the  Frdtip&khya  to  the  existing  Text  of  the  Atharva-  Veda, 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  relation  of  our  treatise  to  the  onlv 
known  text  of  the  Atharva-Veda,  by  the  help  of  the  citations  which 
the  former  contains,  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  consider  as  one  the 
text  and  its  commentator,  since  the  ^ana-method  pursued  by  the  treatise 
relieves  it  from  quoting  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  words  and  pas- 
sages to  which  it  was  intended  to  apply.  And  even  with  the  help  of 
the  commentator,  since  he  fills  out  the  ganaa  but  in  part^  we  are  able  to 
find  references  to  no  more  than  a  portion  of  the  phenomena  of  the  text 
to  which  the  view  of  the  makers  of  the  Pr&ti^&khya  was  directed.    This 
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ftate  of  things  deprives  our  investigation  of  much  of  the  definiteness 
and  certainty  which  it  ought  to  possess,  and  which  would  attend  a  simi- 
lar examination  of  any  other  of  the  Pr&ti^&khyas  by  means  of  its  Veda; 
yet  it  is  desirable  even  here  to  make  the  comparison,  which  will  be 
found  not  barren  of  valuable  results.     The  index  of  passages  in  the 
Atharvan  text  cited  by  the  Pr&ti^&khya  and  its  commentary,  to  be 
given  later,  furnishes  in  full  detail  the  principal  body  of  the  material  of 
investigation ;  and  from  that  we  derive  at  once  the  important  informa- 
tion that  to  the  apprehension  of  the  Pr&tig&khya  the  Atharva-Veda  com- 
prehended only  tne  first  eighteen  books  of  the  present  collection.     The 
two  single  apparent  references  to  passages  in  book  xix,  the  one  made  by 
the  commentator  (under  ii.  67),  the  other  by  an  authority  whom  he 
cites  (under  iv.  49),  are  of  no  account  as  against  this  conclusion :  the 
absence  from  the  rules  of  the  treatise  of  any  notice  of  the  numerous 
irr^ularities  of  the  two  closing  books,  and  the  want  of  other  citations 
in  the  commentary  than  the  two  equivocal  ones  referred  to,  are  perfectly 
convincing.    This  testimony  of  the  Prftti^likhya,  moreover,  agrees  en- 
tirely with  that  which  we  derive  from  a  consideration  of  the  character 
of  those  books  and  the  condition  of  their  text :  no  pada-ttx%  of  book 
xix  and  of  those  portions  of  book  xx  which  are  not  taken  bodily  from 
the  Rig- Veda  is  known  to  be  in  existence,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
there  ever  was  one ;  the  text  could  hardly,  in  that  case,  have  become  so 
corrupt    The  citations  run  through  all  the  other  books  of  the  Athar- 
van ;  they  are  more  numerous,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  the  earlier 
books,  and  in  parts  of  the  text  they  are  but  thinly  scattered ;  yet  no 
extended  portion  of  the  first  eighteen  books  can  with  plausibility  be 
supposed  not  to  have  lain  before  the  commentator  for  excerption.     As 
regards  single  passages,  there  is  room  for  more  question  :  aluiough  our 
lack  of  the  complete  ganas  greatly  interferes  with  a  full  discussion  of 
this  point,  we  are  able  to  discover  phenomena  in  the  existing  text  of 
which  the  Prliti^&khya,  even  as  at  present  constructed,  plainly  fails  to 
take  notice.    Some  such  cases  of  omission  the  commentator  himself 
has  perceived,  and  calls  attention  to,*  but  those  which  have  escaped 
his  notice  also  are  much  more  numerous.f     Many,  probably  the  greater 
part,  of  these  are  to  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  authors  of  the 
treatise,  as  results  of  their  carelessness  or  want  of  accuracy :  but  that 
all  of  them  can  be  thus  disposed  of  does  not  appear  to  me  likely ;  it 
seems  a  more  probable  supposition  that  in  our  autnors'  Atharvan  single 
passages  and  single  readings  were  wanting  which  are  met  with  in  uie 
present  text    The  question,  however,  hardly  admits  of  a  positive  solu- 
tion :  it  would  aid  us  not  a  little  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  upon  it,  did 
we  know  precisely  what  is  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  other 
treatises,  as  tested  by  their  respective  texts. 

Differences  of  reading  offered  by  the  manuscripts  as  compared  with 
the  Pr&ti^&khya  form  another  main  branch  of  the  evidence  bearing  upon 
the  question  under  consideration.    That  which  I  have  collected,  how- 

*  See  under  ii.  68»  65, 101,  iii.  60,  iv.  16, 18,  67. 

f  All,  so  far  as  my  own  search  for  them  has  been  successful,  have  been  set  down 
in  the  notes  on  the  text,  above:  see  under  ii.  63,  72,  98,  96,  97, 101, 102,  iii.  6, 12, 
18,  25,  88,  45,  61,  80,  iv.  18, 16,  89,  50,  57,  68,  68,  86,  96. 
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ever,  is  not  of  decisive  character,  and  hardly  fnmishes  so  much  ground 
for  suspicion  of  a  discordance  between  the  present  text  and  that  of  the 
anthors  and  commentator  of  our  treatise  as  was  derived  from  the  cita- 
tions. That  the  manuscripts  neglect  the  refinements  of  Vedic  orthoepy, 
snch  as  the  yanva^  ndsikya,  svarabhakii^  and  tphoiana^  and  the  daplica- 
tions  of  the  varnakramay  is  a  matter  of  coarse.  Other  theoretical  niceties 
of  a  similar  character,  as  the  aspiration  of  a  final  mute  before  a  sibilant  (ii. 
6),  and  insertions  between  a  mote  and  sibilant  (ii.  8,  9),  wo  are  equally 
prepared  to  see  neglected  in  the  written  text,  and  we  should  not  think 
of  founding  upon  Vim  absence  the  suspicion  that  the  manuscripts  rep- 
resented the  Veda  of  another  school.  Some  peculiarities  of  euphonic 
combination — the  insertion  of  t  between  n  and  b  (ii.  9),  the  assimilation 
of  n  to^'  (ii.  11),  the  omission  of  a  mute  between  a  nasal  and  another 
mate  (ii.  20),  the  conversion  of  m  to  nasal  /  before  I  (ii.  35),  the  retention 
of  viiarjaniya  before  a  sibilant  and  following  mute  (ii.  40) — have  been 
noted  as  followed  or  disregarded  by  the  copyists  of  our  codices  with 
utter  irregularity  and  absence  of  rule.  Their  treatment  of  a  or  4  before 
f  (iii.  46)  is  a  more  distinctive  trait,  and  may  possibly  rest  upon  a  dif- 
ference of  scholastic  theory.  Their  writing  of  dhdk  or  dh  for  ddh  (i. 
94)  is  of  no  significance,  being  more  or  less  common  in  all  Yedic  MSS., 
while  opposed  to  all  sound  phonetic  theory  and  doctrine.  Nor  do  I  re- 
gard as  of  importance  the  great  discordance  of  the  manuscript  treatment 
of  the  visarjantya  with  that  which  the  Pr&tiQ&khya  teaches  (ii.  40) — viz. 
the  neglect  of  the  guttural  and  labial  spirants,  and  the  retention  of 
vitarjaniya^  instead  of  its  assimilation,  before  a  sibilant :  all  the  written 
Vedic  texts,  so  far  as  I  know  (with,  at  least,  but  rare  and  unimportant 
exceptions^,  follow  in  these  respects  the  usage  of  the  later  language, 
and  not  tne  requirements  of  the  Vedic  phonetic  grammars.  A  few 
single  cases  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  notes,  where  all  or  nearly  all 
the  manuscripts  ffive  readings  of  words  differing  from  those  which  the 
rules  of  the  treatise  require :  but  most  of  these*  are  of  a  kindred  cla» 
with  those  last  noted,  or  concern  the  conversion  or  nonconversion  of 
vUafjaniya  into  a  sibilant,  and  are  therefore  of  doubtful  value :  upon 
such  points  our  Atharvan  manuscripts,  closely  connected  as  they  are 
with  one  another  in  origin,  not  unfrequently  disagree.  These  being  set 
aside,  only  two  or  three  indubitable  cases  of  violation  of  the  Pr&ti^- 
khya  rules  in  the  existing  fdkhd  of  the  Atharvan  remain,f  and  these 
admit  of  ready  and  plausible  explanation  as  errors  of  copyists. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  remaining  department  of  the  evidence, 
or  that  afforded  by  the  references  and  citations  in  the  text  and  com- 
mentary which  furnish  words  and  phrases  not  to  be  found  in  the  extant 
Atharvan  text  Such  references  and  citations  are  very  numerous,  oc- 
curring in  or  under  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  rules  which  the  treatise  con- 
tains.|    Much  the  greater  part,  however,  of  the  considerable  body  of 

♦  See  under  it  62,  78-76,  80,  86,  98, 107,  iv.  76,  77. 

t  See  under  iii.  76,  79,  iv.  64. 

i  See  the  notes  to  L  4, 14-16, 20, 25.  28,  44,  47,  49,  62,  66.  68,  65,  68,  77, 78,  86, 
87,  89-91,  98 ;  iL  2,  6,  6,  9, 12, 14. 16,  19,  20, 25,  26, 28,  81, 40, 41, 47, 50-52, 63, 64, 
74, 82, 88, 86, 90, 102 ;  iii  1, 2, 5, 8, 11,  20, 27, 80,  82, 87, 89, 40, 42, 44-46,  48,  50, 51, 
58,  54, 55,  58, 64,  76, 77, 78,  90, 92 ;  iv.  18,  26,  28, 56,  61, 62, 67, 69, 86. 
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non-Athanran  material  thus  presented  us  is  recognizable  at  first  sight  as 
of  no  force  to  show  any  discordance  between  the  Atharva-Yeda  of  the 
Pr&tig&khya  and  that  of  the  existing  manuscripts.  It  is,  as  has  been 
often  pointed  out  in  the  notes,  a  peculiarity  of  the  authors  of  our  treatise 
to  give  their  rules  a  wider  scope  than  the  vocabulary  of  the  Atharvan 
require,  in  many  instances  contemplating  and  providing  for  combina- 
tions of  sounds  which  are  found  nowhere  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
Yedic  scriptures,  and  for  which,  accordingly,  the  commentator  is  obliged 
to  fiibricate  illustrations.  Moreover,  even  where  the  Atharvan  furnishes 
nameroQs  or  innumerable  examples  of  the  application  of  a  rule,  the 
commentator  sometimes  prefers  to  draw  upon  his  own  fancy,  instead  of 
citing  its  text  (notable  instances  of  this  are  to  be  found  especially  under 
iil  42-50).  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  draw  any 
distinct  and  certain  line  of  division  between  what  may  be  cited  from  an 
Atharvan  text  not  agreeing  with  the  one  which  we  possess,  and  what  is 
derived  from  other  sources.  But  there  are  a  certain  number  of  sentences, 
among  those  given  by  the  commentator,  which  have  more  or  less  clearly 
the  aspect  of  genuine  citations  from  a  Vedic  text ;  and  although  some 
among  them  might  be  regarded  as  instances  of  carelessness  on  his  part, 
he  quoting  by  memory  from  another  source  than  his  own  Veda,  we 
cannot  plansibly  extend  this  explanation  to  them  all :  it  must  remain 
probable  that  in  part,  at  least,  they  were  contained  in  some  hitherto 
unknown  fdkhA  of  the  Atharva-Veda.  The  sentences  referred  to  are 
as  follows :  pr&  ^mii  ca  roha  (i.  14-16),  pund  raktam  vAsah  (i.  28,  ii.  19, 
iii.20),  rtMr  rtubhih  (i.  68),  ami  a^afre  (i.  78),  tad  ahMtam  (ii.  2), 
dhdtar  dehi  savitar  deki  punar  deki  (ii.  47),  Bamako  vartate  (ii.  50),  yad 
oho  r&pdni  drfyante  (ii.  51),  yadd  ^ho  ratkamtaram  sdma  giyate  (li.  51), 
hhuvo  vifveshu  savaneshu  yajfliyah  (ii.  52  :  found  in  Rig-Veda,  x.  50.  4), 
AvUh  krnute  rH^pdni  (ii.  63),  dydusk  pilar  nyann  adhardn  (ii.  74),  vi  srpo 
virapfin  (iL  102),  tatarsha  purodd^am  (iii.  32),  vdrshyodakena  yajeta 
(liL  32),  sahasrarcam  ide  atra  (iii.  54),  svargena  lokena  (iii.  78),  maki 
tvam  (iv.  26),  jamadagnydtharvana  (iv.  67),  and  vavrdkdnah-iva  (iv. 
85).  In  two  instances  these  citations  are  directly  referred  to  in  a  rule 
of  the  text  (ii.  51) :  in  all  the  other  cases  where  the  treatise  itself  men- 
tions or  implies  words  not  found  in  the  Atharvan,*  it  seems  to  me  un- 
necessary to  see  anvthing  but  the  tendency  of  the  rule-makers  to  give 
thoir  rules  a  wider  bearing  than  the  nature  of  the  case  required. 

The  identity  or  near  correspondence  of  many  of  the  fabricated  illus- 
trations furnished  by  the  commentator  with  those  given  by  the  scho* 
liasts  to  P&nini  has  been  remarked  in  many  instances,!  and  is  a  very 
noteworthy  circumstance,  as  adding  a  new  proof  to  those  already  else- 
where given  of  the  more  intimate  relation  of  the  grammatical  system 
of  oar  treatise  than  of  that  of  any  other  of  the  Pr&tig&khyas  with  the 
general  Sanskrit  grammar;  and  also,  as  indicating  the  antiquity  and 
Uie  persistence  in  use  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  examples  selected  to  illus- 
ti^te  the  Paninean  rules. 

•  Tbey  are  i  77, 86, 87,  ii.  26,  Iii.  2,  92,  iv.  28, 62. 

f  See  under  i.  68,  n,  14, 26, 40, 62, 68, 88, 90,  iii.  27,  80,  82,  89, 40,  44,  45,  48,  60, 
61,58,77,90,  iv.28;  analogies  might  also  be  pointed  out  in  P&i^oi  for  the  exam- 
ples uider  L  49, 98,  it  6, 9, 26,  iil  42,  and  a  more  thorough  and  careful  search  than 
I  have  made  would  doubtless  briog  to  light  additional  correspondenoee. 
VOL.  VII.  74 
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%•  The  OonMonantal  Ctmlnnatiams  of  the  AikarvorVeda,  and  tkeir  Fho- 
netie  Farm  according  to  the  BuUt  of  the  Prdtifdkh^ 

In  the  course  of  the  notes  upon  certain  portions  of  the  text  of  the 
Pr&ti9&khya,  I  found  it  highly  desirable,  or  almost  necessary,  to  ascer- 
tain bow  many  consonantju  combinations  of  certain  elates  were  to  be 
found  in  the  Atharva-Veda,  and  with  what  freanency  they  occurred.  I 
was  hence  led  to  draw  out  a  complete  list  or  all  the  combinations  of 
consonants  which  the  text  contains.  Later,  in  examining  and  compai^ 
ing  with  one  another  the  nicer  points  in  the  phonetic  theory  of  the 
treatise,  particularly  those  which  the  written  alphabet  does  not  attempt 
to  represent,  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  a  practical  application 
of  all  the  phonetic  rules  to  the  collection  of  combinations  already  drawn 
up,  writing  each  one  out  in  the  form  which  the  rules  would  require  it 
to  assume.  The  result  is  the  following  scheme,  which  has  seemed  to 
me  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  worth  appending  to  the  present  work. 

To  make  out  a  complete  list  of  the  consonantal  groups  of  our  text  is  a 
work  only  of  time  and  patience :  to  determine  in  every  case  what  is  the 
Pr&ti^likhya's  doctrine  as  to  its  true  phonetic  form  is  less  easy,  since  it 
involves  the  application  of  rules  which  sometimes  appear  to  trench  upon 
each  other's  spheres,  and  of  which  the  reconciliation  cannot  always  be 
satis&ctorily  effected.  I  have  not,  however,  been  willing  to  assent  to 
the  opinion  which  Weber  (p.  247)  expresses,  that  any  of  the  modifica- 
tions prescribed  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with,  and  exclude,  one  an- 
other. It  is  not  easy  to  see  how,  in  that  case,  the  phonetical  treatiset 
should  present  them  side  by  side  without  any  apparent  misgivings,  and 
without  notifying  us  that  the  application  of  certain  ones  exempts  ns 
from  the  necessity  of  making  certain  others.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  here 
follow  as  accurately  as  I  can  all  the  directions  which  our  Prikti^ftkhya 
gives,  expressing  now  and  then  such  doubts  as  may  surest  themselves 
respecting  the  mutual  limitations  of  the  rules :  if  the  resulting  combina- 
tions sometimes  look  strange,  intricate  beyond  measure,  and  unutterable, 
the  fiiult  will  lie  with  our  Hindu  authorities. 

One  circumstance  deserves  to  be  specially  noted  here :  namely,  that 
the  loss  of  a  rule  or  rules  from  the  midst  of  the  passage  of  the  Prfttl- 
9&khya  treating  of  duplication  (see  under  iiL  28)  doubtless  loiuls  our  list 
with  a  few  more  doubled  consonants  than  it  should  properly  bear.  I  do 
not  venture,  however,  to  fill  out  the  lacuna  by  conjecture :  a  suggestion 
or  two  will  be  made  farther  on  as  to  what  the  lost  rules  may  in  part 
have  contained. 

I.  Groups  not  liable  to  phonetic  modification.  ^  These  are,  a,  of  two 
consonants :  cy,  chyjy,  te,  /w,  hv,  hhv,  mv,  yy,  II,  lly  jr*,  jt^A,  pc,  fck,  fjr, 
ffj  shty  shthj  thfiy  theh,  st,  sth^  m,  <i,  ipp,  i^h  ;  /?,  of  three  consonants : 
tern,  tiy,  tsv,  x^h  xlcr,  zksh,  fcy,  fpm,  pfy,  ppr,  ffl,  ffv,  shty,  ihtr,  <Alf, 
shthy,  shny,  shnv,  sty,  sir,  slv,  sthy,  ssk,  sst,  ssth,  «m,  Mp,  ssm,  ssy^  ssr^  stv, 
(ppr,  gtpl ;  /,  of  four  consonants :  x^hv,  shtry,  ssir. 

This  class,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  composed  of  combinations  containing 
two  consonants  of  the  same  organ  (Mu/Adna),  where,  by  iii.  80,  no  dn* 
{riication  is  made — the  constitution  of  the  group  being,  at  the  same 
time,  not  such  as  to  necessitate  abhitddhiina^  or  any  of  the  euphonic 
insertions  taught  at  i.  99-104.    To   the  groups  containing,   in  the 
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printed  text,  a  final  visarjaniya  as  their  first  member,  I  have  given  the 
form  reauired  by  the  Pr&ti^&khya  at  ii.  40,  representing  (after  Miiller'a 
eiample)  the  jihvAmUliya  spirant  by  r,  and  the  upadhmAniya  by  ^,  as 
I  have  also  done  in  one  or  two  isolated  cases  in  the  notes  on  the  text 

IL  Groups  suffering  abhinidk&na  only  (by  i.  44).  These  are  as  fol- 
lows :  «,  of  two  consonants :  kk^  gg^  ggh,  liit,  'kkh,  «i^,  ^gh,  **,  cc,  eek,  jjf, 
fU^  nch,  flj,  ddh,  nth^  ndy  ndh,  it,  tth,  dd,  ddK,  n<,  nth,  nd,  ndh,  nn,pp,  66, 
mj9,  mpA,  mb,  mbk,  mm ;  |9,  of  three  consonants :  kk$h,  itkr,  4ikl,  'kkv,  ikksh^ 
**Ay»  ^yy^  *^>  ^^^  ^^f^  <*A^  ^^cW,  echv,  jjy.jjv,  hehy,  flckr,  flckl,  fichv, 
ftjy^  ddhy^  ndy,  tty^  ttr,  tiv^  ddy^  ddr,  ddVj  ddhy,  ddhr,  ddhv^  nty,  ntr,  ntVy 
nts^  ndy,  ndr^  ndv,  ndhy^  ndhr,  ndhv,  nnyy  mpr,  mpl^  mps,  mbr,  mbhr^ 
mml;  y^  of  four  consonants:  'hkthn,  Akshv,  ntry^  ntst,  tUsthj  ntsp,  ntw^ 
ndry. 

All  Hiese  groups  are  of  such  a  character  that,  by  the  rule  already  re- 
ferred to  (iii.  30),  they  are  not  subject  to  duplication  of  their  initial 
consonant ;  which  latter,  however,  by  i.  44,  must,  as  being  followed  by 
another  mute,  undergo  the  weakening  process  of  abkinidk&na.  Repre- 
senting, as  I  propose  to  do,  this  weaker  utterance  by  a  type  smaller  and 
set  a  little  lower,  the  pronunciation  will  be  kk,  kksh,  nkakn,  etc. 

ni.  Groups  suffering  duplication  only :  Ist^  with  duplication  of  first 
consonant;  a,  groups  of  two  consonants:  yv  (as  yyv),  Ik,  Ig,  Ip,  Iph,  Ib^ 
Im^  ly,  Ivj  vn,  vy,  vr,  pi,  fp,  pm,  fr,  pi,  pv,  shk,  shp,  <Am,  shy,  «Av,  sk,  «p, 
jpA,  «»,  sy,  *r,  sv;  ft  of  three  consonants :  Igv  (as  llgv),  prv^  pvy,  ahkr, 
$hpr,  <Amy,  sphy,  tmy^  svy; — 2nd,  with  du'blication  of  second  consonant; 
o,  groups  of  two  consonants :  hy  (as  hyy\  hr,  hi,  hv ;  j?,  of  three  con- 
sonants :  hvy  (as  hwy), 

lY.  Groups  suffering  dnplication  and  abhinidhAna,  Ist,  with  abhini- 
dkdna  of  one  consonant ;  a,  groups  of  two  consonants :  ky  (as  kky),  kr, 
klj  kv,  ksh,  khy,  gy,  gr,  gl,  gv,  ghr,  ghv,  ny,  ^v,jr,jv,  ty,  dy,  dr,  dv,  dhy, 
dhr,  dhv,  ny,  nv,  ty^  tr,  tv,  thy,  thv,  dy,  dr,  dv,  dhy,  dhr,  dhv,  ny,  nr,  nv, 

jiy,  p^y  p^\  vii  p*i  ^»  ^^»  ^^1  ***•»  *»y»  »^^  ^y  hi  i^;  ^^  groups  of 

three  consonants :  hihn  (as  hkihn),  kshm,  kshy,  kshv,  ghry,  ^vr,  try,  trv, 
dvy,  dvr,  dhry,  nvy,  nvr^psy;  y,  of  four  consonants :  kshmy  (as  kkshmy) ; 
— 2nd,  with  abhinidhdna  of  two  consonants ;  a,  groups  of  two  conso- 
nants :  ke  (as  kkc),  kt,  kth,  kp,  gj,  gd,  gdh,  gb,  gbh,  nj,  iht,  M,  Mh,  ikn,  iip, 
Am,  kh,  tt,  tp,  db,  dbh,  nn,  nm,  tp,  tph,  dg,  db,  dbh,  np,  nb,  nbh,  nm,  nh,pt^ 
6f,  bd^  MA,  mn,  mn;  fi,  of  diree  consonants:  kty  (as  kkty),  ktr,  ktv, 
kiky,  kpr,  gdhy^  gdhv,  gbhy,  4ity^  i^tv,  Mhy,  iipr,  itv,  tpr,  dbr,  dbhy,  nny^ 
ipr,  tpl,  dbr,  dbhy,  dbhv,  npr,  nps,  nbr,  nbhr,  nmy^pty,ptv,  bdhv,  mny, 

y.  Groups  suffering  one  or  both  the  above  modifications,  with  interpo- 
sition of  yama.  1st,  with  yama  and  double  abhinidhdna;  a,  groups  of 
two  consonants :  jfl  {B&£fl),  tn,  thn,  dn,  dhn,pm;  ft  of  three  consonants: 
ctly  (as  e(ifly)Jfiy,  tny,  dhny,  sthn  (as  sthtkn) ; — 2nd,  with  yamn  of  sec- 
ond consonant,  and  triple  abhinidhdna:  ^ghn  (as  4ighghn),  jjfl,  fljfl; — 
8rd,  with  duplication  of  first  consonant,  yama,  and  triple  abhinidhdna  ; 
tt,  groups  of  two  consonants :  kn  (as  kkkn\  kn,  km,  khn,  gn,  gm,  ghn,jm, 
tm,  tm,  dm,  dhm,pn^  bhn,  bhn;  ft  groups  of  three  consonants:  kny  (as 
kkiny)^  gny,  ghny,  dmy,  pny ;— 4th,  with  duplication  of  first  consonant, 
yama  of  second,  and  quadruple  abhinidhdna :  kthn  (as  kktfuhny 

The  Y&j.  Pr.  (iv.  Ill)  has  a  rale  expressly  prohibiting  dupUcation  of 
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the  first  oonBonaot  in  a  case  like  the  last,  where  a  ooDsonant  tnSmag 
foma  follows  it  6ach  a  precept  is  very  possibly  one  of  those  lost  in 
the  lacuna  exhibited  by  oor  MS.  after  iiL  28 ;  and  I  should  hope  that 
the  Pr&ti^&khya  might  have  extended  the  exemption  from  doplication 
also  to  any  consonant  of  which  yama  is  made,  thns  including  onr  3rd 
division,  and  allowing  ns  to  say  simply  jUit,  etc  There  were  enoogh  of 
dnpiication,  one  woud  think. 

VL  Gronps  suffering  one  or  more  of  the  above  modificationa,  with 
interposition  of  n&mkya  ;  viz.  duplication  of  second  consonant,  fiAnky^ 
and  abhimdkdna;  a,  groups  of  two  consonants:  hn  (as  &"^),  ht^  km; 
fi,  groups  of  three  consonants :  Any  (as  A'wiiy),  hny. 

VIL  Groups  suffering  the  interposition  of  sparahhakU  only :  1st,  of 
the  longer  Mearabhakti:  rf  (as  r^f),  rnh; — 2nd,  of  the  shorter;  a,  of 
three  consonants :  rjy  (as  r'jy)^  rU^  rtht^  rthn ;  /?,  of  fonr  consonants : 
rt9y  (as  r'toy),  nthny. 

I  have  assumed  that,  in  the  last  class  of  cases,  the  mle  forbidding  the 
duplication  of  a  consonant  before  another  of  Uie  same  class  prevailed 
over  that  prescribing  the  duplication  after  the  r.  In  the  absence,  how- 
ever, of  any  direction  as  to  this  point  in  either  the  text  or  its  comment- 
ary. I  am  by  no  means  confident  that  my  understanding  is  the  true  one. 

YIIL  Groups  suffering  svarobkakti^  together  with  one  or  more  of  the 
preceding  modifications.  Ist,  with  tvarabhakti  (shorter)  and  abkUd- 
dkdna:  rtl  (as  r*//); — 2nd,  with  svarabhakli  and  duplication;  a,  with 
longer  svarabhakli:  rk  (as  f^kk);  6,  with  shorter;  a,  groups  of  two 
consonants :  ry  (as  r'yy),  rl^  rv ;  fi,  groups  of  three  consonants :  rvy  (ai 
r'wy),  rvr,  rpv^  rthm,  rshy,  rshv,  rhy,  rhr,  rkv; — 3rd,  with  mforabktJtH 
(shorter),  duplication,  and  abkinidhina;  a,  groups  of  two  consonants: 
rk  (as  r*kk)^  rg,  rgh^  rtj  rcA,  17,  rm,  r<,  rikj  rd^  rdh,  m,  rp,  rb,  riA,  rm; 
fiy  groups  of  Uiree  consonants :  rifctA  (as  r*ibl»A),  rgy^  ryr,  rny^  rty^  Hr^ 
rtv^  rdy^  rdr^  rdv^  rdhy^  rdhr^  rdhv,  my,  fyy,  fir^  rbky,  rbkr,  rmy;  y, 
gronps  of  four  consonants:  rAvAy  (as  r'kkghy),  rtvy;—4thy  with  mots- 
bhakii  (shorter),  yamo,  and  double  abkinidhdma :  rtn  (as  r'ftn),  rdhn; — 
5th,  with  tvandfkakii^  duplication,  yomo,  and  triple  abkimdhdma:  rim 
(as  r'tum). 

Two  or  three  of  these  combinations  are  liable  to  the  doubt  expressed 
after  the  last  class.  It  may  also  excite  a  question  whether  r  and  A  aie 
to  be  duplicated  when  following  one  another:  I  have,  however,  in  clas- 
sifying such  groups,  interpreted  the  fint  part  of  rule  iiL  31  as  meaning 
*  r  and  A  are  not  liable  to  duplication  when  either  is  the  fint  consonant 
of  a  group :'  this  would  leave  each  firee  to  be  doubled  when  preceded 
by  the  other. 

IX.  Gronps  liable  to  spkotana,  together  with  some  of  the  preceding 
modifications:  viz.  to  duplicistion,  double  oAAtiiu/Adiia,  and  spkoUma; 
a,  groups  of  two  consonants :  t-k  (as  tf'A),  f-A,  f*AA,  drg^  d'yh^p'k^p'ekf  bg^ 
A7,  n-A,  n-AA,  iry,  nrgk ;  fi,  gronps  of  three  consonants :  t'kr  (as  <<^Ar}, 
t'kv,  tkak^  d-gr^  a*Ar,  a-AtA,  n-gr. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  groups  commencing  with 
n  are  to  be  ranked  in  this  class,  see  the  note  to  iL  88.  If  denied  tpMo- 
tanoj  they  would  &11  under  IV.  2.  a. 

It  would  seem  most  natond  to  r^;ard  a  mute  as  relieved  by  tphotana 
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of  its  modification  by  abhinidhdna;  and  if  any  of  these  snbtie  enphonic 
changes  mutually  exclude  one  another,  the  two  in  question  must  cer- 
tainly do  so.  It  is  not  absolutely  impossible  that  the  Hindu  gramma- 
rians may  have  regarded  the  name  ttphotana  itself  as  implying  suspension 
of  4}hhinidh&na^  and  so  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble  of  specifically 
teaching  the  fact  of  such  suspension :  yet  I  cannot  think  this  likely, 
and  so  have  combined  the  modifications  as  they  are  ^ven  above.  The 
admission  of  a  nullifying  effect  in  the  tpkotana  woiud  remove  merely 
the  abkiiUdhdna  of  one  consonant ;  changing,  for  instance,  dd^ff  to  dii'^. 

It  remains  only  to  take  notice  of  a  peculiar  class  of  cases,  where  a 
final  surd  mute  comes  to  stand  before  an  initial  sibilant,  and  their  com- 
bination undergoes  (according  to  the  rules  ii.  6,  8, 9)  certain  euphonic 
modifications,  which  are  not  usually  represented  in  the  manuscripts  or 
in  the  edited  text 

X.  Combinations  of  a  final  surd  mute  with  an  initial  sibilant  1st, 
with  aspiration  of  the  surd :  tt  (as  ^A*),  t'sy,  t'sr^  ^<v,  t'str; — 2nd,  with 
aspiration,  duplication,  and  abkinidhA'na :  ts  (as  kkh$)^  t-p,  ps,  hsih, 
prsv; — drd,  with  insertion  and  abhinidkdna:  t'8  (as  tts),  t'sv,  ^-9  (as  iiks)^ 

Akin  with  a  part  of  this  last  class  is  the  combination  of  n  and  «,  with 
insertion  of  t;  i  have  not  brought  it  in  here,  because  the  inserted  letter 
IS  regularly  given  in  the  printed  text  It  might  be  made  a  question 
whether  all  these  inserted  mutes  are  not  liable  to  be  converted  into 
aspirates  by  the  action  of  rule  ii.  6,  so  that  we  ought  to  speak  tthi^ 
4jeh9^  n,th»^  etc  But,  considering  the  want  of  explicitness  of  the  treatise 
upon  this  point,  and  the  uncertamty  whether  the  inserted  mute  is  prop- 
erly to  be  regarded  as  appended,  in  the  character  of  a  final,  to  the 
former  word,  I  have  thought  myself  justified  in  adopting  for  the  com- 
binations in  question  the  simpler  mode  of  utterance. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  determination,  with  regard  to  any  given 
gronp;  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Atharvan  text  and  of  the  phonetic  form 
to  which  the  rules  of  the  Pr&ti^&khya  reduce  it,  I  add  an  alphabetical 
list  of  all  the  groups,  each  followed  by  its  theoretic  mode  of  pronuncia- 
tion, and  by  a  reference  to  a  passage  of  the  text  where  it  occurs.  As 
in  the  preceding  examples,  a  sound  which  has  suffered  abkimdh&na  is 
marked  by  a  smaller  letter;  a  yafoo,  or  nasal  counterpart,  has  a  straight 
line  above  it;  the  nAnkya  is  expvessed  by  a  superior  n;  the  two  tvara" 
hhaktU^  shorter  and  longer,  by  a  heavy  dot  and  a  little  circle  respect- 
ively ;  the  tpkotanaj  by  a  superior  ».  Where  a  group  has  the  phonetic 
form  given  it  only  when  composed  of  final  and  initial  letters  taken  to- 
gether, the  division  between  final  and  initial  is  made  by  an  interposed 
period. 

L  Groups  of  two  consonants : 

kk{kk:  iv.  19.  6),  ke  {kkc :  i.  6.  3),  *«  (kktn :  viii.  10. 18),  kt  (kkt :  i. 
28. 1),  kth  (kkth:  i.  10.  3),  kn  (kkln:  i.  23. 1),  kp  (kkp:  i.  14. 1),  km 
(kkim :  i.  26. 1),  ky{kky:  li,  33.  2),  kr  {kkr :  i.  12. 1),  kl  {kkl :  ii.  38.  3), 
kv  {kkv :  i.  27. 1),  kth  {^kkih :  i.  2. 3),  hi  {kkh» :  iii.  1.4);  khn  {kkhBn : 
v.81.8),  khp  {kkhy:  iii.  3, 2);  gp  {gg\  ii.36.  7),  ggh  (^h:  iii.  19.  6), 
Sf  {ggf :  iv.  16. 2).  gd  {agd :  iv.  3. 1),  gdk  {ggdh :  i.  10. 2),  gn  (p^ :  i.  6. 2), 
gb{jffffb:  iiL27.Q),gbh{gs^h:  iii  6. 6),  ^i»  (^j^ :  ii.2.8),^(^:  vii. 
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L28.4),  ghr{gghri  iv.  3. 1),  gh9  {gghvi  nx.  55.  6);  **(**:  L  12.  2^ 
*kh  (4ikk :  iT.  10. 1),  il^  («^ :  L  12. 2),  ii^A  {iph :  it.  1 1. 10),  M  (iHk :  ▼. 
22.2),  ii;  (fli^*:  y.4.8),  ^  (^t:  xvii.  17),  M  (AiM^:  xiiL2.20),  iM 
{^Mih:  L  25.  IX  «»  (AAA :  ix.  1.3),  ^p{Mp:  xiL  2. 1),  Am  (Mm:  r.l. 
l)i  ^y  (A^ :  V.  20-  i2),  liv  (Aiur :  iiL 4. 1),  «»  (ili«:  iv.  11. 8),  ^  {kAh: 
17. 19.  7). 

ec  (cf :  iv.1.3),  «cA  (tch:  iiL  12.3),  cy  (cy:L3.A);  e&y  (cAy:  ix.5.4); 
jS(ji:  Lll.4),/ft(j^:  L  7. 6), /m  (j{^ :  iiL  30.  6),  ^  (/y :  L  1.  8),  >• 
(jfr:  11.1),  jv  {Jvi  iiL  24.2);  ffe  (mi  L4.1),  ffcA  («;4:  iT.a4),i^* 
(V:  L2.4). 

r*  (tt-ifc :  iT.  18. 3X  «  {ut :  L 11. 1),  (p  (ap :  t.  14. 8),  tm  (i<im :  tiiL 
8.15),  ty  {ay  I  xix.44.6'),  tp  (tlhp:  ix.5.21),  t$  (tts:  xLl.2);  ddk 
(ddh :  TiL  97.  7),  db  (ddb:  vl  96. 2),  dbh  (ddbh :  xii.  2.  48),  dy  {ddy :  iL 
2.  i),  dr  (ddr :  xi.  7. 11),  dv  {ddv :  iiL  11. 5) ;  dhy  (ddhy :  L  18. 4),  dkr 
Udhr:  Til.  95.  8),  dhv  (ddhv:  TiiL  8. 11);  fUh{^i  x.9.15),  nd  {i^i 
u.  1.  3),  ndh  {fdh :  xix.  29. 6),  itn  (mii :  t.  20. 11),  nm  (^m :  L'  is.  3), 
ny  (liny :  L  9.  2J,  nv  (niiv :  L  13. 4). 

i'k  (ti'k :  L  24. 2),  ikh  (tfkk :  iv.  1 1. lOV  tt  (tt :  1 9. 1),  Uh  {tth:  IS. 
4),  In  (m:  L 9. 2),  Ip  (up:  L  12. 2),  tph  (ttpk :  Ti.  124. 2),  tm  {tfm:  L 
18. 3),  ty  (</y :  L  7. 4),  /r  (<fr :  L  1. 1),  <v  (r/r:  L  7. 6),  ts  (ts:  L  15. 3), 
|-»(<ib:  LIS. 3);  (An  (aon:  iL30.1),  (Ay(r%:  iiL4.7),  lAv(flA9:  xiiL 
2.  22);  rf^  {ddff:  L  27.  3),  rf-^  {dify:  L  2.  3),  rf-^A  (d^ffh:  t.  21.  8),  rfrf 
{di :  L  28. 1),  ddh  (ddh :  L  7.  7),  dn  {ddn :  Tii.  45.  2),  <f5  (4U6 :  iL  29. 1), 
<;6A  (ddbh :  L  20. 1),  dm  (ddSmij  L  2. 1),  dy  (ddy :  L  LI),  dr(ddr:l  3. 
8),  «fv  (ddv :  i.  2.  2) ;  <fAn  (dhdhn :  L  14.  1),  <^Am  (ddkdkm :  L  22.  1),  dkf 
(ddhy  I  L  8.2),  dhr  (ddhr:  iiL  12.2),  dhv  (ddhv:  L4.  1);  nk  (nn'k:  I 
14. 2),  n-AA  (n«»AA:  t.19.3),  ny  (nn'y:  iLl.2),  nyh  (nn'gh:  iiLlO.llX 
ni(fU:  L15.2),  nth(nth:  L27.]),  m/(fu2:  L  7. 1),  n<;A(«iiA:  L  4.  di 
fm(nn:  I  7.  5),  1^  (m^:  L  25.1),  n6  («ii5 :  t. 26. 6),  nAA  (im6A:  iL  9.4L 
nm  (nnm:  L  10.4),  ny  (i^y:  L2.1),  nr  (nnr:  iL35.2]f,  nv  (nnv:  Ll.l), 
n*«A  (ni«A:  Tiii.  9. 17),  n*»  (nte:  TiiL  5. 16),  nA  («fiA :  L 12. 2). 

P'k  (ffk:  Tiii.  9.  20),  prch  (pp^ck :  ti.  48.  3),  pt  (ppt :  L  1. 1),  jm 
(pppn:  iL  11. 1),  pp  (op:  iiL  17.5),  pm  (f^m:  iiL  31. 1),  py  (ppy:  L 
14. 3),  pr  (;)pr :  L  7. 2),  pi  (ppl:  lii.  6. 7),  pr  (/w :  iiL  2. 5),  pp  (tpf: 
tL  2. 2),  pt  (jipt :  ii.  2.  3),  p-«  (ppAt :  i.  6. 2) ;  b-y  (bt^y:  XTiiL  2.  6),  hj 
(64f :  TiiL  4. 1),  bj  (bbi :  xix.  21. 1),  bd  (ud :  ii.  24. 6),  bdh  (bbdh :  t.  18. 
4),  56  (bb:  xix.  21. 1),  br  (bbr:  L 6. 2},  bl  (bid:  xi. 9. 19),  5v  (5v:  xiiL  1. 
15) ;  6An  (hbhSin :  iii.  8.  6),  5An  (bbhbhn :  x.  3.  3),  5Ay  (^Ay :  u  4.  3),  bkt 
(bbhr :  L  1. 1),  5Av  (bhv :  t.  2.  7) ;  mn  (mmn :  ii.  36.  2),  mn  (mmn :  iL  25. 
2),  mp  (mp:  iiL  26.  5),  mpA  (mpA:  x.  6. 6),  mb(nib:l  4. 1),  mAA  (mAA:  L 
6. 2),  mm  (mm:  iii.  30. 1),  my  (mfny:  L  11. 2),  mr  (mmr:  ii.  24.  3),  ml 
(mml:  Tiii.  6.  2),  mv  (mv:  tL  56.  8). 

yy  (yy:  L  1. 3),  yv  (yyvx  L  11. 4) ;  rk  (r***:  iiL  3. 2),  rg  (r*ggi  tL  69. 
2),  rgh  (r*ffgh :  L  22.  2),  re  (r'cc :  L  2. 3),  rcA  (rVJl :  xx.  34. 12^  fj  (r'jjf:  I 
2. 1),  m  (r*nn :  L  10. 4),  rt  (rUt :  L  28. 2),  rth  (rUth:  L  7. 6),  rd  (r-dd :  I 
22. 2),  irdh  (r'ddh:  L  9. 3^  m  (r^nn:  i.  1. 3),  rp  (r*pp:  L  2. 1),  r6  (r-rf:  i 


1. 1),  r6A  (r^bbhi  L  11. 2),  rm  (r'^m:  L  4. 1),  ry  {r*yyi  L  3. 5),  rl  (r'li: 

L  18. 1),  rw  (r*f      "       " ^ 

L8.4);  ik(Uk 


L  18. 1),  rv  (r*w:  L  2.  2),  rp  (r^'p:  iv.  4.  7),  rsh  (r*«A:  L  5. 4),  rh  (r^kh: 
"     " :  T.  17. 4),  Ig  (llg:  iL  36. 1),  Ip  (Up:  iiL  8. 1),  Iph  (Upk: 
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x.2.1).  Ih  (lib:  17.2.8),  /m(«m:il80.8),  /y  (Z/y:  vi.  1L8),  U{U:n. 
32.  6),  7/  (I/:  iv.  38.  6),  /v  (ttv:  iL  31. 1),  If  (Up:  vL  80. 2),  Ih  (ftA:  v.  22. 
5) ;  vn  (tnm:  vL  2. 3),  vy  {vvy:  i.  3. 1),  vr  {vvr :  ii.  1. 1). 

xk  {xk:  i.  4. 3^,  x^h  {xkh :  i.  6. 4) ;  pc  {fc;  i.  6.  4),  fch  (fch:  ix.  8. 14), 
pi  (|;pi:  i.  11. 4),  fp  {ppp:  iv.  5.  6),  pm  (fprn:  i.  2.  2), /y  (py :  1 7. 6),  pr 
(ffr:  i  1. 2),  fl  (ffl:  i.  31.  3),  fv  (cfv:  i.  1. 1),  fp  (fp:  I  5.  2) ;  shJt 
(shshk:  1 11.  dX  <A|  («A^:  i.  8. 1),  shth  {shth:  i.  2.  4),  shn  {thn:  L  13.  4), 
shp  (shshp:  i.  1. 2),  ihm  {shshm :  i.  12. 3),  shy  {shtiky :  i.  14. 1),  shv  (shshv: 
1 2. 1),  shih  {shsh:  xi.  5.  2) ;  ak  {$sk:  i.  13. 2),  st  (st:  i.  1.  2),  <<A  (sth:  I 
16. 1),  Ml  {sn:  y.  5.  8),  «p  (itp:  i.  1. 1),  <pA  {ssph:  iv.  7. 3),  mh  {stm:  i.  1. 
4),  «y  (««y:  L  2.  2),  «r  (sir:  L  2. 4),  «v  ($sv:  i.  2.  8),  m  (m:  i.  4. 2);  9^ 
(999:  L  1. 1),  ^h  {(fph:  iii.  15. 4). 

hn  {h*iffi:  ii.  84. 5),  hn  (hTfin:  iL  88. 8),  km  (A*mm:  i.  8. 4),  Ay  (Ayy: 
L  8.  4),  Ar'(Arr:  iv.  15. 14),  hi  {Ml:  zviii.  3.  60),  hv  {hw:  L  4. 8). 

n.  Groups  of  three  coDSonants : 

kksh  (lA»A:xix.24.2),  kty  (jfejfety:  i.  12.8),  it<r  j(ibfc<r:  iii  30.  6),  kiv 
{kklv:iY.3l.4),  kthy  {khthy:  vi9.1),  kihn  (ibitiAMn:  xx.  136.  4),  kny 
(kkkny:  i.  23.  8),  kpr  (kkpr:  ix.  1. 10),  kskn  {ikshn:  ii.  83.  3),  kskm 
(iJuhm:  vii  89.  1),  k»hy  {kk$hy:  i.  8.8),  Xuhv  (kkihv:  ii.  2. 1),  tsth 


(kkkith^  XX.  184.  3);  gdhy  {^ky:  iv.  38. 1),  gdhv  {ffffdhv:  y.  18. 10^, 

2) ;  yAny  (flyA^y :  iii.  30. 1), 
phfy^l^kry:  xii.2.4);  lUr  (*Ar:  y.  20.9),  Ul  (M:  vi.  138, 1),  ikkv 


9^y  G»y»y  ••  «•  !•  12),  ghhy  UAAy :  x.  6. 12) ;  yAny  (oyA^y :  iii.  30. 


(*ih^:  X.  7. 1),  «U»A  (<Ur«A:  i.  5. 4),  **Ay  (lUrAy :  iy.  16.  5),Jyy  (ilyy :  iv. 
87.  2),  ilyr  (*yr:  xiy.  1. 88),  i4y/  {kgl:  iy.  38.  8),  *yAn  {nghgl^^  vi.  76. 4), 
ilyAr  {kghr:  xiii.1.46),  Aty  {uty:  xiii.  3.  6),  iitv  (Akiv:  xviii.  2.  60), 
^Ay  (itddhyx  viii.  8.  6),  iipr  U^pr:  x.  8. 19),  ^vr  (**trr :  xy.  18.  6). 

cehr  (ecAr:  iii.  12. 2),  eekl  (tfihl:  x.  2. 1),  eehv  {cchv:  xviiL  8. 18),  etly 
(flSly :  xii.4. 80),  j^  (j^:  ii.  12.  7),j^'y  (;i;y :  yi.  61.  l)jji;v  {Jjv:  iii.  11. 8), 
jliy  (j^y :  xiy.  1. 44) ;  ilcAy  (ncAy :  xi.  9. 17),  fUhr  (uphr:  iy.  8.  8),  iUhl 
(•icA/T  xviiL  1. 33),  hchv  {nchv:  xi.  10. 23),  ^jk  (i{pfl:  iii  14. 4),  9^fy  (^y : 
i  9. 1). 

ttv  {((iv:  iii  4. 1),  tpr  {t(pr:  xi.  4. 12),  Vsv  {tin:  viii.  9.  9);  ^^Ay 
{ddhy:  xi.  1.  81),  dbr  (^:'xi  8. 80),  dbky  {ddbhy:  iii.  3. 4) ;  ndy  (^y : 
yL  138. 2),  nny  (^^ny:  vi  77.  2). 

irkr  {tfkr:  iil2.6),  t'kv  {u'kv:ix.9.l1),  tksh  («»A:*A:  ii8.2),  tty 
(tiy:  v.  6. 10),  Ur  {ttr:  vi.  107. 1),  ttv  {ttv:  1. 28.  4),  tny  {imy:  n.  12. 1), 
ipr  {ttpr:  ii  34.  2),  tpl  {ttpl:  v.  5. 6),  try  {ttry:  ii  8.  2),  trv  {ttrv:  vi  40. 
3),  ism  {tsm:  vii.  52. 2),  tsy  (<«y :  xi  3.  87),  t'sy  (tA^:  iii  13.4),  t'sr 
(th$r:  xii  4.  34),  tsv  {t9v:  ii.  5. 4),  t'sv  {thsv :  iii.  3. 1) ;  d-gr  {d^gr:  ii  10. 
6),  ddy  (diiy:  iv.  19. 6),  ddr  (drfr:  ii  10. 1),  ddv  {d^v:  vi.  107. 2),  ddhy 
{ddhy:  xii  2. 3),  iiAr  (<»/Ar :  vi  87.  8),  (iJAv  (iit^Av:  iv.  14. 2),  dbr  {ddbr: 
i  32.  1),  dbhy  {dt^hy:  ii  33. 5^,  dbhv  {dtfihv:  xviii.  4. 26),  dmy  {ddidmy: 
V.  23. 13),  dvy  {ddvy:  iv.  19. 6),  dvr  {aivr:  vii.  90. 1) ;  c^Any  {dhdhny:  iv. 
1. 1),  rfAry  (^jrfAry:  iv.  29. 4) ;  n'kr  {mt^kr:  ii  31,  2),  nksh  {nnSksh:  x.  4. 
8),  «'yr  {nn'gr:  viii  7. 11),  n<y  (lUy:  i.  8.  7),  ntr  (»«r:  i  8. 6),  ntv  {ntv: 
1 4.  2),  nti  {nts:  viii.  6. 8),  ndy  {ndy:  ii  14. 2],  ndr  {ndr:  viii.  8.  9),  ndv 
(mdv:  ii  11.  8),  ndhy  {nihy:  vi.  25.  3),  ndhr  {ndhr:  iv.  16.  7),  ndhv 
{i^hv:  v.  13. 7),  nny  («iiy :  v.  5.  6),  npr  {w4n':  i  10. 2),  f^  {wtpi:  x.  8. 
14),  nbr  (i»«5r:  i  29. 1),  n5Ar  {nJ>hr:  v.  22. 12),  nmy  (immy:  xi.  10. 13), 
nvy  (fiiivy :  iv.  8. 1),  nvr  {nnvr:  xv.  8. 1). 
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pty  {pptyi  1.28.  4),  ptv  {ppHf:  iv.5.6),  pny  \pi^y\  iv.».  6),  pty 
(pp^y:  X.  0. 7),  p-w  (pphsv:  i.  4. 4) ;  bdhv  (bidhv:  i.  8.  2) ;  mny  (mmny: 
iv.  7. 5),  mpr  {mpr:  i.  7.  4),  mpl  {mpl:  ii.  83. 4),  mps  {mps:  z.  5. 48),  nir 
{mf>r:  i.  8.  4),  mbhr  {mhhr:  vi.  120.  2),  mnU  (mml:  vi.  66.  3). 

rk9h  {r*kksh:  xviii.  2.  31),  rgy  (r*ggy\  ix.  2. 14),  rgr  {r*ffgr\  in.  2. 6), 
W  (r;;y :  vii.  22. 1)  rny  (r'nnyi  ii.  26.  1),  r«  (r^f :  ii.  7.  6),  r<n  (i^*i«:  i. 
1.  3),  rtm  {rtttm:  iii.  8. 6),  rty  {r*tiy\  iii.  31.  2),  rtr  {r*ttr:  x.  1.  80 V  rtv 
{rutv:  i.  4.  8),  rU  (r-te:  v.  7.  1),  rdy  {vdiy:  vii.  6. 1),  rdr  (r*rfrfr:  vii.  28. 
1^,  rdv  {r*div:  v.  12.  6),  rdhn  {r*dh&n:  iv.  39. 1),  rdhy  {r'ddhy:  vi.  94. 
8),  rdhr  {r*ddhr:  vi.  88. 1),  rdhv  {vddhv:  iii.  26. 6),  my  {rnny:  ii.  14. 8), 
rpy  {r*ppy''  ix.  2. 22),  rbr  (r*66r :  iii.  20.  6),  rbhy  {rbbhy:  L  12.  4),  rbhr 
(r*bbhr:  v.  1. 1),  rmy  {t^mfny:  iv.  6.  6),  rvy  {r*vvy:  iii  17. 3),  rvr  {r*vvr: 

1.  16. 1),  rfv  (r'ffv:  ii.  33. 3),  rskt  {r'skt:  iv.  18.  7),  rshn  (r'shn:  x.  2. 1), 
rtAm  (r'»A«Am:  iii.  4. 2),  rthy  {r'ihshyi  vi.  18. 1),  r^hv  {r'BhBhv :  xviiL  3. 
2),  rhy  (r'hhy:  iii.  1.  2),  rhr  (r'hhr:  xvL  6.29),  rhv  {r'hhv:  vii.  66.  8); 
Zjw  (Z^:  xii.3.32). 

xkl  (rkl:  ii.  2.  6),  x^r  {xkr:  ii.  32. 1),  x^sh  (xktk:  ii.  8.  6) ;  pcy  {pcy: 
X.  1. 18),  |;rv  {fprv:  xiv.  2.  26),  j?»y  {Pf^'  vi".  3.  16),  pp»  {pfm :  v.  31. 
8),  ffy  iffy:  V.  6. 8),  pfr  (ppr:  iii.  17. 2),  ffl  {pfl:  v.  20.  7),  pfv  {fpv: 
viii.  6. 11);  shkr  {Bhshkr:  ii.  34. 1),  shty  (shty:  i.  12.  1),  shir  {shtr:  viiL 

2.  27),  shtv  {shtv:  i.  22.  3),  shthy  (shthy:  i.  9.  8),  shny  {shny:  i.  3. 1), 
shnv  {shnv:  iii.  i9.  6),  shpr  (shskpr:  iv.  10.  4),  »Amy  {shshmyiji,  32.  8); 
<<y  (<fy  :'iL  82. 3),  «<r  (»<r:  i.  8. 1),  stv  (itv:  1. 10. 3),  sthn  («AM»:  iv.  12. 
1),  sthy  {sthy:  iv.  12.  3),  sphy  (ssphy:  xi.  3.  9),  amy  (<«my :  iv.  32*  6),  Mvy 
{s9vy:  V.  28. 10),  ssk  {ssk:  ix.  7. 3),  sst  {sst:  i.  8.  3),  99th  {s9th:i.  31. 2), 
99n  {99n:  vi.  116.  3),  99p  {99p:  iv.  16. 4),  9sm  (»«m:  v.  22. 10^,  sty  (My: 
ii.  10.  7),  99r  {99r :  ii.  3.  3),  «w  (*«; :  i.  19. 3) ;  qtpr  (qtpr:  i.  7. 6),  ^/  {(^pl: 
IX.  1.  12). 

Any  {h'nfiy:  x,  8.  18),  Any  (A"nny :  vi.  110.  3),  Avy  {hvvy:  iv.  17.  2). 

III.  Groups  of  foar  consonanto : 

ibAmy  {Jtk9hmy:  i.  18. 1),  Akshn  {^hn:  v.  20. 1),  ikk9hv  {^kkthv:  m. 
12. 6) ;  t'9tr  {Uutr:  vL  11. 1),  ntry  {ntry:  iL  31.  4),  nUt  {nUt:  ii.  86.  2), 
n(«<A  («t<<A:  v.  2.  4),  nt9p  (nlsp:  viii.  3.  7),  ntsv  {nt9v:  iv.  6. 1),  ndry 
(ndry:  x.  2.  9);  rAwAy  (r*kh9hy:  vii.  86. 1),  rtvy  {r'ttvy:  viii.  10.  22),  rUy 
{r*i9y:  x.  1. 21),  r«Any  \r*9hny:  vi.  24. 2) ;  xk9hv  (xh9hv:  viii.  3.  7),  shiry 
{9htry:  iv.  1.  2),  99ir  {99tr:  vii.  95. 3). 

There  is  no  group  of  five  consonants  in  the  Atharva-Veda :  i^  how- 
ever, the  order  of  two  words  in  i.  8. 1  had  been  reversed,  we  shonld 
have  had  a  group  of  six,  viz.  ntstry  (pumdnt  9try  akah).  The  fact  de> 
serves  to  be  remarked  here,  although  flEimiliar  to  all  students  of  the 
Vedas,  that  by  no  means  all  the  groups  of  four  and  three  consonants, 
or  even  of  two,  were,  in  all  the  cases  of  their  occurrence,  actually  such 
groups  to  the  makers  of  the  hymns :  in  a  majority  of  the  passaffea 
where  a  y  or  v  follows  two  or  three  other  consonants,  and  very  fre- 
quently where  they  follow  a  single  consonant  only,  they  are,  as  the 
metre  shows,  to  be  read  as  t  or  u,  or  i  or  i^,  constituting  separate  sylla- 
bles. Hiose  combinations  which  seem  most  difficult  of  enunciation  aro 
thus  often  relieved  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  harshness.  Barely 
^as  at  V.  28. 10),  an  apparent  group  of  three  consonants  is  to  be  resolved 
into  two  separate  syllables. 
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4.  Longer  Metrieal  Pa$9ag€9  cited  hy  the  (hmmentaior. 

In  the  notes  on  the  text,  I  have  passed  over  two  extracts  of  consider- 
able extent,  made  bj  the  commentator  from  unnamed  sources,  and  I 
now  offer  here  the  text  of  them.  The  first  is  foand  under  rule  i.  10 ;  it 
runs  as  follows : 

apara  dka :  caturtho  hakdrene  Vi  ; 
1.  1.  paflcdi  ^va  prathamdn  sparfdn  dJtur  eke  manUhindhy 
ieskdm  gufinpasamcaydd  dnyahhdvyam  pravartate, 
2.  jikvdmHiliyafasfuisd  upadhmdniyapaflcamdH, 
etdir  gundih  satnanviid  dvitlyd  iti  tdn  viduh, 
S.  ta  eva  saka  gkoskena  irtiyd  iti  tdn  viduk, 
iUhmand  ra  dvitlyena  caturthd  iti  tdn  viduh, 

4.  praikamdh  saka  gkoskena  yadd  syur  anundsikdl^ 

tdn  dkuk  paflcamdn  sparfdns  tatkd  varnagundk  smrtdh. 

5.  na  tu  ki  vyafijanasamdkir  asamyogo  bkavet  punahj 
samyogaf  ca  prasajyeta  kramo  vdcyak  punar  hkavet, 

6.  dvitvaprdptif  caturtkesku  hakdro  ky  atra  kdrOy 
dvittyesku  tu  tan  nd  ^sti  aastkdne  tannivdrandt. 

7.  pippalyddishu  yad  dvitvam  svarde  ckabdavidkik  k^taJ^ 
jfidpakanf  ca  dvitiydndm  dvitvaprdpter  iti  stkitik, 

8.  gunamdtrd  nu  tatrdi  ^skdm  ap^rnam  vyafljanam  kvacii^ 
apdrne  vyanjane  kramah  samyogaf  ca  kuio  bkavet, 

9.  prtkaksattvdni  pafydmas  tulyalingdni  kdni  cit^ 
na  teskdm  lingasdmdnydd  ekatvam  pratijdyate, 

10.  sattvaprtkaktvdd  dvdilingyam  yad  etesku  nibodka  tat^ 
tatkdi  'va  pafUavargena  gunamdtrena  tulyatd. 
The  other  passage  is  the  commentator's  introduction  to  the  fourth 
chapter : 

samdsdvagrakavigrakdn  pads  yatko  ^v&ca  ckandcai  pdkatdyanah;  to- 
thd  vakskydmi  catusktayam  padam  ndmdkkydtopasargampdtdn&m. 
U.  1.  dkkydtam  yat  kriydvdci  ndma  sattvdkkyam  ucyate^ 
nipdtdp  cddayak  sarva^  tipasargds  tu  prddayak, 
2.  ndma  ndmnd  ^nuddttena  samastam  prukrtisvaramj 

na  yuskmadasmadvacandni  na  cd  "mantritam  iskyate, 
8.  ndmd  ^nuddttam  praJertisvaro  gatir  anucco  vd  ndma  est  sydd 
uddttam,  kriydyoge  gatik  p&rvak,* 
samdso  ydvanto  'nuccdk  samartkdns  tdn  samasyate, 

4.  yatrd  ^neko  *nuddtto  'sti  parap  ca  prakrtisvaraJ^^ 
dkkydtam  ndma  vd  yat  sydt  sarvam  eva  samasyate. 

5.  sopasargam  tu  yan  ntcdik  pdrvam  vd  yadi  vd  param* 
uddtlena  samasyante  tatkdi  'va  supratisktkitam, 

6.  uddttas  tu  nipdto  yak  so  'nuddttak  kvacid  bkavet^ 
samasyante  tatkd  vidkim  itikdso  nidarfanam. 

7.  na^fkdriskdm  susake  Uy  evamddiny  uddkaret, 
sake  Hy  anend  ^nuddttam  param  ndma  samasyate. 

8.  anuddttena  co  ^ddttam  svabkdvo  yatra  co  ^eyate^ 
sakasiiktavdkak  sdntardepdh  patakrato  nidarpanam. 

^  eddayo  salvo,  '  gatiskttrvah.  '  pttrvavdyatkwdpadak. 
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0;  ttnuddiio  statif*  tnadkye  p^trvapardm  praia^tiivardUy 

pdtrvena  vigrahas  tatra  puruske  'dhi  samdhitAh. 

10.  uddttdnugatir  yatrd  ^nuddttam  parark  padam^ 
pHrvena  vigrahas  tatra  aam  BuhMtyd  wuiarpanam, 

11.  yatro  ^bhe  prakrtisvare  pdrvani  yac  caparam  ea  yat^ 
varjayitvd  "dytiddttdni  sarvam  eva  samasyate, 

12.  nd  ^^khydtdni  sanuuyante  na  cd  ^khydtam  ca  ndma  eo, 
ndma  ndmno  ^pcuargdis  tu  sambandkdrtkam*  sanuuyate, 

13.  na  yushmadfumadddefd  anuddttdt  paddt  pare^ 
ndmopasargagatibhih*  samaayante  kadd  cana, 

14.  mdm  anupra  te  pra  vdm  ityevamddtny  uddharet^ 
etadarpconuddtidni  idam  asya  tathdi  va  ca, 

15.  ndmopasargagatibhih*  samaayante  kadd  cana^ 

brhann  eahdm  ya  endm  vanim  dyanti  pary  endn  pary  asye  ^d 
nidarfanam. 

16.  anuddtto  gatih  sarvdih  samaatah  avaritddibhihj 
aaihardvyena*  durarmanya  dedrye  Ui  nidarcanam. 

17.  prarpard'fii-aam-d'dur'nir'avd-dhi'pariMni  «i, 
aty-abhyapi^'aHt-^d-apd  ya  upd^-nu-pratir  vinfatih, 

18.  ekdkahard  uddttd  ddyuddltda  tathd  ^pare^ 
abht  Uy  anta  upaaargdh  kriydyoge  gatia  tathd, 

19.  ddyuddttd  dapdi  Htahdm  wxd  ekdkahard  natHx, 
vinfater  upaaargdndm  antoddttaa  tv  *ahhi  Hy  ayam. 

20.  achdr  ^ram-  aatam^  haata-  IdngHtla^-  tirah-purah^-punar- namah'- 

'kahitt'  vdtV^'phali'  At^-  arug^  *  -  vaahat-  prddur^ ■  -  uld-kakaJA- 
-avdhdravadhd-frat-avaralaU  Hy  upaaargavftttni  yathdatdta- 
avardni. 
Of  this  passage,  the  preliminary  sentence  (or  verse)  has  been  already 
translated,  in  the  introductory  note  to  the  fourth  chapter.    The  fiii 
verse  gives  a  definition  of  the  four  parts  of  speech — or  rather,  a  defini- 
tion only  of  the  verb  and  noun,  the  prepositions  and  partides  being 
referred  to  as  the  two  series  commencing  respectively  with  pra  and  ca 

J  compare  P&n.  i.  4.  67,  58,  and  the  lists  of  prepositions  in  the  other 
i'riitiQ&khyas).  Thenceforward,  from  the  second  to  the  sixteenth  vene, 
inclusive,  the  extract  is  occupied  with  giving  directions  for  the  combina- 
tion or  non-combination,  in  Uie^c^-text,  of  the  various  parts  of  speech, 
as  they  stand  in  Juxtaposition  with  one  another  in  connected  disconrse. 
The  text  of  the  Veda  is  assumed  as  existing  in  an  utterly  disjoined  state, 
each  independent  element  being  known  in  its  phonetic  form  (inclading 
its  accent),  and  as  such  and  such  a  part  of  speech ;  and  the  attempt  is 
made  to  define  the  cases  in  which  tne  elements  form  compounds  with 
one  another.  The  problem,  however,  is  evidently  much  too  extensire 
and  difficult  to  be  so  briefly  solved — if,  indeed,  any  solution  of  it  is 
possible  without  taking  into  account  also  the  inflectional  forms  of  the 
nouns  and  verbs — and  the  system  of  rules  laid  down  is  only  fragment- 
ary :  but  I  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  test  them  by  the  text,  so  as  to 

'  anuddttonugavir, 
*  aamtdvyani. 
^  KattoldhguUm. 
»  vdkahUi. 


'  ahhipl 
^  jmnah, 
"  Kii^ak. 

•  apdydknity^ 

*  naiaK 

•*g^. 
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determine  where  their  deficiencies  lie.  The  second  verse  informs  ns 
that  a  noun  which  has  its  nataral  accent  is  compounded  with  another 
which  is  unaccented,  except  in  the  case  of  an  enclitic  pronoun  of  the 
first  and  second  persons,  or  a  vocative :  thus  we  must  combine  tri  :  aap- 
Wk  (i.  1. 1),  fatd :  vrshnyam  H.  3. 1),  into  tri-»aptd%  patd-vrsknyam. 
The  next  verse  and  the  one  following  treat  of  the  combination  of  nouns 
and  verbs  with  prepositions  and  other  words  employed  as  prepositions : 
these  receive  here  and  in  what  follows  the  name  gati,  which  Pftnini  also 
(i.  4. 60  etc)  uses.  Yerse  five  has  for  its  subject  such  compounds  as 
are  instanced  by  sitpratishthitam  (xii.  1.  63  :  p.  fd-pratisihitam).  The 
sixth  veree  applies  to  compounds  into  which  a  particle  enters  as  a  con- 
stituent, and  cites  itihAsdh  (xv.  6. 4 :  p.  itiha-dsdh)  as  an  example ;  and 
the  first  line  of  the  next  verse  adds  the  forther  instances  naphdri- 
Mkd'm  (viii.  2. 6 ;  7. 6 :  p.  nagha-rishd*m)  and  susaha  (vi.  64. 3 :  p.  sit-taha). 
Hence  to  the  end  of  verse  8,  compounds  with  tana  (and  its  substitute 
to)  ar9  defined,  the  chosen  illustrations  being  scikdsdktavdkah  (vii.  97.  6 : 
p.  sak&^iUktavdkah)  and  8d*ntardefAh  (ix.  5.  37 :  p.  sdantardepdh) :  fa- 
takrato  is  also  added,  but  apparently  only  by  a  blunder ;  or  rather,  the 
reading  is  probably  false  and  corrupt,  as  the  metre  helps  to  show. 
Verse  9  prescribes  the  mode  of  combination  in  such  a  case  as  purushi 
*dhi  samd'IUidh  (x.  7. 15),  where  an  unaccented  preposition  stands  be- 
tween two  others,  both  of  which  have  their  proper  accent  The  next 
verse  takes  for  its  example  $dM  sdhMtyd  (iii.  14. 1),  where  two  accented 
prepositions  precede  an  unaccented  noun,  and  the  former  of  them  is  to 
oe  made  independent  Yerse  1 1  has  no  example,  and,  although  easily 
enough  translated,  its  meaning  is  to  me  obscure.  We  are  then  told 
what  combinations  are  possible :  verbs  are  not  compounded  with  verbs 
or  with  nouns ;  but  nouns  with  nouns  and  with  prepositions.  A  verse 
and  a  half  follows,  denying  the  enclitic  forms  of  the  first  and  second 
personal  pronouns  the  capability  of  entering  into  compounds,  and  citing 
as  instances  md'm  dnuprd  te  (iii.  18.  6)  and  prd  vdm  (e.  g.  vii.  73.  5) : 
and  three  additional  lines  extend  the  same  exception  to  the  enclitic  de- 
monstrative pronouns,  and  give  the  examples  brhdnn  eshdm  (iv.  16. 1)^ 
yd  endm  vanim  dydnti  (xii.  4.  11),  pdry  endn  (ix.  2.  5),  and  pdry  cuya 
(xv,  12.  7).  The  sixteenth  verse  declares  an  unaccented  preposition 
capable  of  composition  with  a  following  word,  however  accented,  but 
illustrates  only  their  composition  with  a  circunifiexed  word,  as  samird- 
vyena  (e.  g.  i.  15. 1),  durarmanyhh  (xvi.  2.  1),  and  dcdryah  (xi.  5.  3  etc.). 
The  subject  now  changes,  and  verses  17-19  give  us  a  list  of  the  twenty 
prepositions  and  a  definition  of  their  accentuation.  Finally,  the  last 
veree  (or  prose  passage)  attempts  to  give  a  list  of  those  words  which 
are  treated  as  if  they  were  prepositions,  although  properly  belonging  to 
other  clasecs.  This  list  is  a  somewhat  strange  one,  with  regard  both  to 
what  it  includes  and  what  it  omits.  A  part  of  the  forms  which  it  con- 
tains are  in  frequent  use,  and  familiarly  known  as  bearing  marked 
analogies  with  the  prepositions  proper.  Such  are  aehd^  tirahj  purahj 
punah,  Atfi,  prdduh,  and  frat.  Others,  as  aram  and  astam,  are  more 
remotely  connected  with  the  same  class.  Vashat,  $vdkd,  and  vdtt  are 
in  the  Atharvan  compounded  only  with  kdra  and  krta,  and  hardly  in 
such  a  manner  as  should  require  their  inclusion  in  the  list     Svadkd 
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and  9ruk  form  no  other  compoonda  than  wadhAkdra  and  grukkAra  (ix. 
6.  22) ;  phali  forms  phaltkarana  (xi.  3. 6) ;  kakajd  forms  kakajAkria  (xi. 
10.  26).  Namas  enters  into  narnculrdra,  namaskrta,  and  9»anui«tr/ya 
(vii.  102. 1),  which  last  affords  actually  good  ground  for  special  treat- 
ment, as  does  hicuiagrhya  (e.  g.  v.  14.  4),  on  account  of  which  hcata  is 
ranked  with  the  others.  For  lAngiila^  kskitt,  and  ulA^  I  can  find  noth- 
ing at  all  in  the  Atharvan :  there  is  room  in  the  case  of  the  two  last, 
and  especially  of  the  third,  to  suspect  corrupted  readings.  What  may 
be  hidden  in  svaralalA^  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  nor  how  the 
last  word  in  the  extract,  which  apparently  has  to  do  with  the  accent  of 
the  words  treated  of,  is  to  be  amended  into  intelligibility.  There  are 
two  words  which  we  especially  miss  in  this  list  of  upasarffavrtiini,  and 
can  hardly  believe  to  have  been  originally  absent  from  it:  they  are 
antah  and  Avih:  1  cannot,  however,  find  by  emendation  any  place  for 
them  in  the  text  as  it  stands. 


5*  Corrections  and  Emendations, 

I  add  here  a  rectification  of  certain  errors  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
which  have  attracted  my  attention  as  I  have  been  engaged  in  prepariDg 
the  indexes;  as  also,  corrections  of  such  errors  of  the  press  as  1  hare 
hitherto  discovered. 

At  p.  356,  rule  i.  24,  for  Qg^iij  read  ftjnf. 

At  p.  371,  rule  i.  47,  translation,  for  palatal  read  lingual. 

At  p.  378, 1.  16,  for  k&rpanyam  read  kArpanyam, 

At  p.  409,  in  commenting  upon  ii.  16, 16, 1  failed  to  notice  that  the 
implication  in  the  former  rule  is  of  catavargAbhyAm^ '  afler  palatal  and 
lingual  mutes,'  and  mutes  only :  hence  this  rule  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  cases  practically  arising  in  the  conversion  of  pada  into  sanhitA^  and 
rule  16  covers  all  the  lingualizations  of  /  and  th  after  sh,  whether  in  the 
same  or  a  different  word. 

At  p.  419,  rule  ii.  29,  at  the  end,  for  °^bTT^  read  °<^^iaj. 

At  p.  436,  comm.  to  ii.  62,  1.  4,  the  hyphen  representing  the  avagraki 
has  dropped  out  from  vipvatahpAnih, 

At  p.  436,  comm.  to  ii.  62,  1.  28 :  another  like  instance  of  repetition 
ia  found  at  xx.  132. 12,  where  all  the  MSS.  read  punahpunah. 

At  p.  437,  rale  ii.  64,  translation :  for  is  read  does. 

At  p.  442,  rule  ii.  76,  at  the  end,  read  ®q^  (broken  letter). 

At  p.  448,  under  rule  ii.  92, 1  was  so  heedless  as  to  refer  to  vy  Asthan 
{xiiL  1. 6)  as  an  anomalous  form  from  sthA^  forgetting  for  the  moment 
that  it  was,  in  fact,  the  irregular  aorist  of  the  root  a«,  although  I  had 
formerly  interpreted  and  indexed  it  as  such.  The  /Mufa-reading  is  vi : 
Asthan^  as  given  by  our  mannacript ;  but  it  seems  to  require  amendment 
ito  vi  :  AsUMt^  having  rohitah  as  subject 

At  p.  460,  rale  ii.  97,  comm^  1.  3  :  for  stusha  u  shu  read  stusha  A  lAa. 

At  p.  466,  comm.  to  iii.  6  :  a  compound  analogous  with  oshadhi-ja  is 
pCthiuisad  {prthivishadhhyah :  xviiL  4.  78),  which  has  also  a  claim  to 
the  attention  of  the  Pr&ti9dkhya  in  this  part  Its  mH  was  prescribed 
by  U.  100. 
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At  p.  614,  at  the  top,  introductory  note  to  chapter  iv,  I  have  ex- 
pressed myself  in  a  manner  which  misrepresents  and  does  injustice  to 
the  Vftj.  Pr.  Although  that  treatise  does  not  make  the  restorations  of 
normal  form  in  pada  the  subject  of  detailed  treatment,  yet  its  rules  iii. 
18, 19  (as  pointed  out  in  the  note  to  iv.  74,  above)  virtually  cover  the 
ground,  with  more  or  less  completeness. 

At  p.  539,  under  rule  iv.  53, 1  have  omitted  the  reference  belonging 
to  rksAmdbkydm :  it  is  ziv.  1. 11. 

At  p.  544,  rule  iv.  59  would  have  been  more  accurately  translated  "nor 
is  division  made  before  any  member  havinp:  an  inserted  «  as  its  initial,*^ 
etc.  Whether,  however,  there  is  any  propriety  in  regarding  the  inserted 
sibilant  of  tuvishtama^  and  of  the  other  words  cited,  as  the  initial  of 
the  second  member  of  the  compound,  is  very  questionable. 

At  p.  583,  1.  32,  for  vavrdkdnah-4va  read  vavrdhdnahriva. 


The  indexes  call  for  but  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

Into  the  first  I  have  admitted  all  distinct  references  to  single  passages 
of  the  Atharva-Veda,  made  by  either  the  text  or  the  commentary  of  the 
Pr&tig&khya,  distinguishing  those  of  the  latter  always  by  an  appended 
e.  Words  or  brief  phrases  found  at  two  or  more  places  in  the  Athar- 
van  (and  so  referred  in  the  notes  to  the  first  of  them,  with  a  prefixed 
e,g,)  are  made  no  account  of  unless  they  are  of  peculiar  and  distinctive 
character ;  and,  when  noticed,  they  are  marked  here  also  by  an  added 
e.5P.,  or,  if  found  only  in  a  scries  of  passages  occurring  in  the  same  connec- 
tion (as  in  different  verses  of  the  same  hymn),  by  an  added  etc.  I  have 
also  mclnded  in  the  index  all  passages  to  which  important  reference 
has  been  made  in  the  notes  on  the  text,  as  for  the  purpose  of  amending 
a  reading,  giving  account  of  an  emendation  made  in  the  edited  text, 
stating  the  manuscript  authority  favoring  or  opposing  a  given  reading, 
or  the  like :  these  are  distinguished  by  an  n  affixed  to  the  Pr&ti^&khya 
reference. 

The  second,  or  Sanskrit  index,  comprises,  in  the  first  place,  the  whole 
vocabulary  of  the  treatise  itself,  both  its  grammatical  phraseology  and 
its  citations  irom  the  Atharvan,  the  latter  being  denoted  by  a  prefixed 
a,  I  have  added  as  much  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  commentary  as 
seemed  to  me  worth  the  trouble,  adding  always  a  c  to  the  reference. 
The  pseado^itations  of  the  commentator,  or  the  illustrations  which  he 
&bricate8  or  derives  from  other  sources  than  the  Atharva-Veda,  are  also 
^excepting  the  phrases  given  in  the  latter  part  of  add.  note  2)  included 
in  the  index,  and  marked  with  a  prefixed  q.  This  same  mdicatotr 
letter  is  set  before  the  few  words  quoted  in  the  text  of  the  treatise  which 
are  not  found  in  the  Atharvan. 

In  the  third  index  it  has  not  seemed  to  me  worth  while  to  make  de- 
tailed references  to  the  doctrines  of  the  other  treatises  referred  to  in 
the  notes;  they  may  always  be  found  stated  in  connection  with  the 
treatn&ent  of  the  related  subject  by  our  own  Pr&ti^^khya. 
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INDEXES. 


1.  Index  of  Athabvan  Passages, 

CiTXD  OB  BBTEBRBD  TO  IK  THB  TbZT,  COMMXNTABT,  ASl>  N0TB8. 

An  e.  ^.  added  to  the  Atharvan  reference  marks  it  as  denoting  one  of  two  or  more 
passages  where  the  word  or  phrase  cited  is  found;  an  «fo.y  as  denoting  the  first 
Terse  of  a  hymn  or  passage  to  which  the  reference  applies.  A  c  added  to  the 
Fr&ti(&lLh7a  reference  marks  It  as  belonging  to  the  commentary;  an  n,  to  the 
editor's  note.  The  passages  of  the  commentaiy  given  in  add.  note  4  are  indicated 
by  4.  n.  16  etc. 


AV.i 

AV.L 

AV.a 

LI 

iL  98c,  iv.  Ic 

29.8 

11.  96c 

30.8 

a55c 

2 

i.  79c. 

80.3 

11.  101c 

81.1 

1.  8c  etc 

8 

L  83,  iv.  8c 

81.1 

iv.73c 

1  eg.  L  46c  68c 

a.1 

iv.  9c. 

82.1 

iv.  57c 

5 

iv.  107c 

le 

g.  ilL  16. 

4 

ilLl!^ 

82.1 

L  47c  lit  27c 

8 

a  33c,  90c 

88.2 

11.  lie,    iv.  49c, 

8 

iv.lSc 

4 

ill  16c 

50c 

88.1 

1V.3SC 

aie. 

fl:.L6c 

844 

11.  5c  iv.  16c 

5 

iv.  3lc 

1  etc.  11.  84c,   iv.  75c. 

5cg.lil.  S4c 

6 

1.  66c,  iv.  81c 

78c 

86.4 

U.  84c 

84  8,4 

a  85. 

8 

U.83C 

5 

a  67. 

8 

iL90c 

AV.iL 

86.1 

iv.30. 

41 

iii.  18c,  iv.  29c. 

1.1 

it  2c. 

2 

a  Sic  85n. 

5.1 

iL  101c,  iv.  78c, 

2 

11.  78c 

8 

iv.86c 

T9c 

4 

11.94c 

86.4 

a  57c 

6.1 

iv.  107c 

5 

lv.6,14c. 

8 

assc 

4 

ill  70c 

2.1 

a  70c,  iv.  84c 

7.8 

iv.  Ic 

2 

a  70c 

Av.ia 

7 

il.27. 

4 

ia9c. 

Ll 

il.  57c 

9.8 
10.1 

iv.lc 
il.66. 

8.1 

1.108c,  a  88c,  iv. 
95c 

8 

a  lOc  l^ilL 

4 

it  5c 

8,5 

a  40c,  40q. 

3.8 

ia27c^* 

11.1 

11. 106c. 

6.2 

a  48c,  IIL  70c 

&2 

iv.  91c 

2 

1180. 

8 

ll.82c^aic,18c, 
iv.  TOc 

5.1 

iv.56i 

12.1 

a40c 

5 

iv.  20c 

2 

i.  lOlc,  iv.  79c 

4 

L  94n,    la  38c 

7 

ia76c 

18.1 

11.60. 

66c   iv.  118c, 

6.1cg 

r.L27c58c88c,lL 

2 

11.  40c 

114c,  115c 

88c. 

148 

iL80c 

5 

iai6n(ton.4b). 

2 

la  91c 

4 

11.  40c,  62c 

7 

UL  18c  iv.  39c 

8 

lasoc 

15.  le 

g.  iv.  8c,  4.IL16. 

6.2 

a  14c 

7.1 

a  98c 

2 

iiSOc 

4 

a  94c 

8 

iai6o(toI.t6X 

8 

iv.lc 

7.  leg. it  27c 

&8 

la  32,  iv.  89. 

16.8 

ill.  13c 

2 

iv.  55c 

6 

L  78c,  a  40c 

ia4 

11.98c 

9.2 

iv.  16c 

6(?) 

L99c 

19. 8e. 

g.iL27c 

10.7 

a46c 

a4 

iv.29c 

8 

iL48c 

8 

ia80n. 

6 

IL104C 

4 

IL  40c  iv.  66c 

12.2 

la  62c  67c,  74c 

10.4 

lv.33c 

20.2 

iv.9ac 

8 

la  62c,  67c  74c 

6 

a«3c 

8 

iv.92c 

6 

Ut56c 

6 

a  7a 

4 

iL27c 

18.2 

a  16c 

10 

a  84n,  iv.  107c 

244 

L  28c,  ii.  19c  97c 
iil.4.20c,Iv.8c 
98,il4c: 

8 

i  38c  a  19c,  m. 

12 

a  92. 

20<l 

11.3 

a  87c 

15.1  etc  ill  16c 

^4 

laoic 

26.2 

35.1 

11.44c 

12.? 

iai7c 

4 

iv.  21c 

26.2 

iv.  87c 

7 

a  106c 

26.4 

ii  91c,  iv.  82c 

27.5 

L  45c  68c  iy.  41c 

lai 

ia50c66c 
a  3c  45c 

27.8 

11.  S8c,  m.  18c 

75c 

8 

28.1 

lv.8c 

28.8 

lv.26n. 

6 

a44c 

20.1 

iill2cl8c,iT.76c 

4 

a84c 

7 

a  44c 
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AV.iit 
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12.1 

lv.e2c 

46 

saiso. 

1.4 

iL9ii,46c 

7 

4.IL15. 

55 

laioc 

15 

iU.66n. 

18.1 

ia8c 

61 

iv.  17c 

16 

i.50c 

14.8 

ill.  55n. 

63 

L04c,ia9e,9n. 

22 

iil07c 

15.4 

ia45n. 

70 

a  47c 

25 

iv.  75c 

7 

a21c,24cia35c 

71 

a  7c 

84(?) 

il6c 

1&8 

la  53c,  55c 

4.1 

L94ii,ia85c 

85 

il.  84c 

2 

a63c 

48 

liL  55n. 

AY.xrl 

4 

i.74D. 

2.8 

lv.5c 

1.1 

aioec 

5 

a  35c 

14 

ii   91c,  Iv.  29c, 

2.1 

4.  II.  16. 

15 

ia55n. 

82c 

8.5 

ia85c 

87 

iii.  38c  66c 

20 

UI.  27c 

4.8 

lassn. 

40 

L38c,iv.95c 

26 

a  62c. 

6.6 

a  71c 

50 

iii.79n,iv.ac7c 

86(?) 

iv.  7lc 

7.11 

asoc 

51 

L37c 

87 

iL69c 

54 

ia9c,9iL 

46 

ii.  106c,  iii.  87c 

AV.xvlL 

56 

L941L 

8.8 

iv.  57c 

25 

a50c 

58 

ia34n. 

6 

U.91L 

59 

L65caiOc,17c 

10 

iii  17ii. 

AV.  xvlU. 

60 

ia86c. 

16 

iii65n. 

1.1 

i79c 

67 

a99c 

19 

iv.  13c 

4 

a  7c 

78 

a  100c 

4.5 

iL21c,24c,liL85c 

5 

la  84c,  86c 

86c.lv.  116c 
iv.  13c 

10 

ia8c 

AV.  xix. 

10 

16 

a97c,  ia4civ. 

6.5 

a22ii. 

asw 

ill  66c. 

98c 

9.12 

iv.49c 

28 

I  74c 

20 

ia78c. 

13.1 

asto. 

41 

iiL36c 

21 

1U.25. 

89.1 

a  67c 

47 

iL71. 

28 

a40c 

40.4 

LTTiL 

80(?) 

laaoc 

44.8 

ia65iL 

81 

Iv.SOc. 
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3.  Sanskrit  Index. 

A  prefixed  a  marks  a  word  or  phrase  as  a  citation  from  the  Athaira-Veda;  a 
prefixed  9,  as  a  quotation  in  the  text  or  commentary  not  taken  from  the  Athairan. 
Other  signs  are  used  as  in  the  preceding  Index. 


a,  iv.  69. 
a.  akar,  il  44. 

akdra,  i.  36,  101,  il  63. 
92,  ui.  18,  63,55,77. 
q.  akravan,  iii.  53c,  56c. 
q.  akshatarfok,  iii.  82c. 

akskara,  i.  1*4, 98.  cf.  ekdk-, 
»andkyak-f  $amdndk', 
a.  Offni,  ii.  96. 
q.  offni,  iiL  40c 
q.  agnidt,  ii.  14  c. 
q.  agrepitva^  iv.  26c 

aghoitka,  L  12, 18c,  ii.  8, 4, 
25,  26, 40. 

anga^  iv.  16c 
a.  ahguli,  i.  66. 

aAgMMhthaparvamcUrOt  iv. 
106c 
a.  akfebkyak  pari^  ii.  67. 

aHeati  (r.'aHe),  iv.  53. 

r.  a}y:  anuvyanaktif  iv. 
107c 

anumdtrdt  iiL  66. 

aiak,  i.  49. 

atifdyana^  W.  16c 
a.  atinklkipam,  iv.  96. 

aira,  iL  89,  81. 
q.  o^tf,  i  66c,  78c,  il  2g;  20c 
iii.  S9c 

adr»hta,  iv.  109. 
a.  adka^  iii  26. 

adharaJcantha^  119. 

adkarduaiuha,  I  26. 
tLodhi,  ii.  10*4. 

adkika,  1 105c 

adhikdra^  iii.  96c. 

{idkiitparfamt  L  9,  ii.  24. 

adkyayana,  iv.  101,  107. 
108. 

ano^t  (r.  an\  iv.  89. 

anantara,  iii.  74. 

anartka,  iv.  8. 

anaA^o,  iv.  86. 

aiuir«Aa,  i.  81. 

auihga,  iv.  12. 

aningya,  iv.  49c,  76c 

aniieca,  4.  IT.  8. 

anuttamay  i.  99,  ii.  2, 20. 

amMdargana,  i.  8c 

anuddtia/i.  16,  96,  iii.  57, 
68,67,71,74,  iv.  2. 

onundHiea,  i.  8c  10c  (4. 
L4),  11,27,58,67,69, 
8d,iL86,iT.119,121. 


anupraddna,  i.  12. 
anvwdra,  i.  26c 
tini^kman,  L  94. 
anektL,  iv.  2. 
an«ib<U'<Aara,  iv.  16. 
an/a,  i  8, 76, 80, 88,  il  47, 

99,1111,19.58,57,77, 

78, 90,  iv.  14, 65, 56, 69 

70,  91,  107,  111,  124. 

cf.  p&ddnta, 
antatpade,  i.  88,  ii.  88,  ill 

69*,  iv.  88c 
aniahsthd,  I  SO,  ii.  82,  iii. 

89;  68,  iv.  107c 
aniagata,  iv.  112, 117. 
tmttar,  il  48, 62. 
anioddtta,  iv.  26, 80c,  88c, 

4.IL19. 
oft^ya,  1 63, 92. 
any<i,  1 49, 52, 102,  iv.  77. 
anyayukitL,  iv.  8. 
anyayoga,\v.  116c 
apa,  ii.  95. 
apanodaiML^  iv.  108c 
api,  I  85,  il  16, 68,89,92, 

93,  iii  69, 68, 72, 79,  iv. 

2,  86,  77. 
apHtrnOy  I  10c  (4.  L  8). 
apHLrva^  iii  57. 
a;>rit^a,  172,79,  iv.  118. 
aprajd,  aprajdta,  iv.  56c 
apraydvan^  iv.  66. 
apravina,  iv.  107c 
op/u/a.  I  97,  iv.  120. 
ap«f«,  ii.  100. 
abibkavy  ii.  44. 
a6/it,  il  104. 
abkidhdna,  abkidkeya,  iv, 

106c 
abkinidkdna,  1 48,44,49c 
ubkinipdta,  1 48c 
a6AinMA(<ina,  142, 106c 
iibhinikitOy  iii  55  intr.  n., 

55,  65. 
abki  vi  tanuy  iv.  8. 
cibki  vipcLfydmi,  iv.  4. 
abki  tydmaprtanytUaky  il 

107. 
abkyagkdyantit  iv.  96, 
obkydHo,  il  91,  98,  ill  13, 

iv.  82, 84. 
ami,  1 78. 
amaydvU  iv.  18c 
omtkiA,  ii.  62. 


ay,  iii  40. 
ar,  iii.  46. 
q.  arkak,  l  68c  til  81c 
q.  ared,  I  58c.,  iii  81c 
q.  r.  arck :  updrekali,  prdr- 
ekati,  iii.  48c 
«r/Aa,  1 74,  iv.107,108.  c£ 

anartka,  nuUvartkti. 
r.  ardk:    drdhnwoH,  iv. 
102c 
q.  r.  ardk:  updrdkn<4i,prdr- 
dknoU,  ill  48c 
ardka,  1 101.   cf.  mdirdr- 

dha. 
ardkareOy  iii  74c 
q.  r.  artJi :  updrakdti,  prdr- 
tkdU,  ill  48c 
a«,  iii  40. 
ava^  iv.  80. 
avakrnkta,  1 48c 
avagxkya,  iv.  42,  44.  49c, 

55c,  108c  117, 128. 
avagraka,  1 45,  iii.  64, 69, 
78,  74c,  86,  iv.  intr.  n., 
iv.  7,  44-46c»  56c,  76c, 
80,128. 
avati  {r.av),  iv.  lie 
av€ttta,  iv.  106c 
q.  a9€Utam,  iii  1  Ic,  iv.  61c 
avaniy  iv.  105c 
avarna^  ill  44,  iv.  66. 
a.  ovdpd,  I  97, 106. 
avatannaf  1 48c 
avatdna,  I  70,  iv.  lUc 
avasdnik€L,  av€uiiaj  I  8c, 

9c 
avyaya,  il48,  iv.7l. 
a.  aikta.  Hi.  2,  iv.  94. 

atktama,  I  102. 
<l.  OBktddanahtrOt  ill  2,  iv. 

94c 
q.  atktdpanyit  iii  2,  iv.  94c 
r.  a$ :  tamasyate,  iv.  1, 26c, 
27c46c,4.IL3-7,  Il- 
ls, 16;  tanuutak,  4.  II, 
16. 
asti  (r.  a^),  il  101. 
a«ma<2,  4.11.2,18. 
0.  atme,  i.  77. 
a.  atydk,  il  70. 

awara,  iii  74c 
a.  akan,  akar,  il  60,  Ui.  77. 
a.  oAdr,  il  46. 
a.  akardtrt,  ir.  62. 
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<i  iii.  96. 

4Jt<tra,i.  85,79, 9«,  ii.  22, 
27.55.iii.  88,  iv.  14,115. 

dknkipia^  116. 

dkhyd,  ii.  88c  ir.  89. 

ait%d/a,i.l.k.  1,88c  92, 
4.11.1,4.12. 

dgama^  iii  78,  iy.  8e,  59, 
1 26c 

deamana,  iv.  107c 

dt.ddanta,  nil,  11, 10, 
q.  ddoTfoh,  iii.  82c 

d4lt,  l66,iL88,  iiL18,28, 
48,  iv.  18, 29,60,68,69, 
61, 68, 107,1 16  :~i.  65, 
66,  82, 85,  ii.  25.  27,  tf9j 
80,69,67,80,84,85,98, 
108,  iii.  4, 12,16,21-8 
84,47,62,76,92,  iv.  8- 
5.28.54.56,90,98-100. 

ddUak,i.\r 

ddefa,  i.  63, 77c,  ii.  84,  4. 

11.18.  elekddepi, 
ddya,  iii.  23. 
ddyudatta,  iv.  88c,  4.II.1 1, 

18. 19. 
dniarya,  i  95. 
dnpada,  \v.  74. 
Anyatareya,  iiL  74c. 
4/Mi^<t,i.68,iii.68.c£ 

dpatti. 
a.  dpdka,  ii.  94. 
a.  d  bahhuvdB^,    i.  70,  97, 
105,  iv.  6. 

dfnantrita,  L  81,  ii.  47,  iv. 
26c,4.1L2. 

dmndna,  iv.  lOlc  108c, 
126c 

dmredita,  ii  62c,  ir.  40. 

dy,  iii.  40. 
a.  dyuh^  ii.  75. 

dr,  iii.  48. 
a.  drlni  tvo,  i.  82. 

drnha.  cf.  andrsha, 

dv,  iii.  40. 
a.  dvar,  ii.  44. 
a.  dvtA,  ii.  63. 
a.  dfd,  iv.  72. 
a.  dfi:A.  i.  105,  iy.  6. 
a.  d^l  i  105. 
q.  d^ie,  iii.  27c 

d^thdjnta,  i.  48,  iy.  125. 

d»ya,  i.  27c 

dhuh,  ii.  89. 

r.  t.  c£  pretya,  etc,  etc. 
iikara,  i.  96,  iii.  56,  iv.  69. 
r.tii^:   ingyaU,  iy.  26c; 

i^yita^  iv.  49c ;  tn^ya 

tndnat  iv.  76c 
in^o.  cf.  ani^ya. 


ingya,  iv.  44c,  76, 98c  e£ 

tcAd,iii.  18,iv.29. 
a.  iddydK  il  72. 
i/i,  i.  2,  8,  66,  70,  77, 96, 
97,  101,  106.  il  28,  28, 
29.89.46,100,  iv.  6,45. 
96.117. 
a.  i^t,  1.72. 81, 82, 97. 

ittva,  L  77c 
a.  idaaai  i^  iAm,  iii  4,  iv.  98 
a.  t<ii3iii,Ll05. 
a.  ty<f2m,  i.  105. 
a.  tva,  i82,  iv.41. 
tiforna,  i  21c,  iii  44. 

ik&ra,  i.  74,  ill  57c 
ly<M,  i  89. 
iMhUtprthta,  L  80. 

wArdm,  i.  68,  72,  ii  68,  60, 

iiiS6.  iv.  116, 118. 
ueca,  4.  II.  19.  c£  amieea. 
vecdik,  i  14v 
f«n  (piirt  u),  iii  4. 
u/^dOTii,  i  6,  11,  99,  ii5, 

20.  cf.  anuttatntk, 
tatara,  iv.  128. 
uttarapada^  ii  94c,  iii  28, 

iv.  60,  1 07c 
uit€ararAp<L  iii.  74c 
a.  ltd,  ii  18.  iv.  62. 
udatfo,  iii  27c  65. 
i«i(S'i;/a.iU.  17,77.  iii  58, 

65.  66.  67,  70,74.  iv.  1. 

cf.  anud\  antod-t  ddyud- 
uddttofruti,    iii   71,    iv. 

107c 
vddharana,  i  48c  ii-  81c 

iv.  75c  76c  121c 
q.  uddhatah^  iv.  63c 
q.  ud  dharot  iii  40c 
up€^ana,  iv.  109. 
upajdla,  iv.  10,  12c,  46c, 

68c 
vpadhd,  i  92,  ii  27.  29, 

42,58,55,81,  iii  27. 
upadhmdniyay  i  10c  25c. 
upapttda,  ii.  28c 
a.  upcibaddha,  ii  27. 
a.  uparshanti^  iii.  47. 
upa»arya,  i  1 ,  ii.  90,  iii  1 1 , 

48, 79,  iv.  1,  85c  87.  4. 

11.1,5,12.18,15,18,19. 
tq>anaryavftti,  iv.  Ic  2c 

4.U.20. 
vpiurshta^  iv.  86. 
updedra,  iv.  74. 
tika,  ii  35. 
ubhaya,  iv.  21. 


vtarna,  iii  46. 
q.  ^tahtraky  iii  80c 

iUrdro,  i.  74,  ui  60. 
q.  {ttaye^  iii.  40c 
a.i2iAaA.a52. 
i2«AMan,i  10c  81,46, 68, 
101,ii25,26,82,81ct 
anu«A-,  «ojA-. 

Xlcdra,  ii.  99,  iii  85. 
q.  faolt.  iii  27c 
a.  f^s,  iii  24. 

f/f.  i  lOlc 
a.  f /ilwr  W  fc/^'  *^«  ^^  ^' 

rvamo.  i  20c  87,  71,  fii 
46, 75. 

\kdra.  i  4. 
^rna,  i  20c  89. 

eA»,  i40,  ii47.iiUl. 
tkapada,  iv.  108c  126. 
ehandtra,  i.  69. 
ekofruti,  iv.  Iu7c 
fi:ai:«Aara,  iv.  15, 55,  56, 
4.11.18,19.  cf.ai«t-. 
tkddefo,  i  69,  iu.  66,  iv. 

114. 
tfi:4iera,i84.76,97,iiL44, 

50,  63. 55. 
eke,  i  88,  lUl. 
a.  eta,  iv.  48. 

rtdmi/f«a,ii28c44c 
a.  aio,  iii  80. 
a.  end  ekdh,  iii  84. 

AMI,  i.  U>H,  ii.  88,  ir.  Sft, 

59.80,97.116. 
«VAin,  i.  2,  66,  ii  29. 
a.  eeha,  ii  67. 

dOrdra,  i41,iii50. 

akdra,  i  34, 80,  iii  45, 61, 
58.55,  iv.ll& 
a.  o^yoky  iii  61. 
tLodoMd^h,  i  105. 
a.  OBhadki,  iii  5,  6. 

o«A(Aa.  cf.  adkard¥»k^ 

otfitkya,  i  25. 

4h<l:ara,i41,  iii51. 

ika(ik),ii9,62,87. 
ka  (suft).  iv.  25. 
kantka,  cf.  orffcarcbb??**. 
lN>9<Aya,  i  19. 
T.km/i:  kdnuyamdM^ir. 
102. 
a.  ilar,  ii  44. 

ikoraii4i,il8.18c2^S^> 
50*  ct  kktUokara^^ 
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a.Jbara/,ii.6S. 

q.ikA4fiMti,i.20c. 

q.cAAfayiKt,il26a 

a.  karam,  \l  66. 

karoti  (r.  kar),  it.  27c.  58. 

q.|ron.l.47cil9a 

a.  fcm^i,  ii.  66. 

^ai,-,4.IL8,10.18.15,16, 

r.  jan ;  upt^dyHa,  iv.  86a 

q.  iraWr,  i.  4c 

18. 

cf.  upyana,  upajdta. 

karman,  iv.  101c,  l(i6c. 

garni  {T.  gam),  lS$. 

japana,  i.  48a 

harmandman,  iv.  29. 

a.  gavdm,  ii.  70. 

jara,  iv.  68a 

^armapraveuMiniya,  It.  8. 

a.  gavithti,  ii.  28. 

jarat,  iv.  58. 

karma^nha,  iv.  lOlc. 

ti,gaveMMa^n.^Z. 

>flAd/il(r.Ad).il46. 

karnhana,  ii.  39. 

yttno.  I  1, 10c(4.L1.2, 4. 

tLJdffdra,  iv.  96. 

q.  Aar*A«/t,  iii.  82c. 

8, 10). 

jdta,  iii  55  intr.  n.  cf.  iki- 

kavarpa,  1 20c  ii.  40c,  87c, 

l/uru,  i.48c,52. 

dajdta. 

iaw,  iii.  65. 

q.  goduh,  i.  8a  tsto,  eta 

q.jdtiya,  iv.  28. 

q.  kdmartak,  iii.  46c 

a.  ^o«i9»i,  ii.  108. 

;d/3^a.iil56intr.n.,57,66. 

a.  kdmya,  iv.  40. 

T.grah:   aoagrhyate  €ta. 

a.;Vjj.yKrtya.  iv.64.88. 

Jfcdnian/rt,  iv.  91. 

iv.  86c,  88c,  50c.  56c, 

jikvd,  cf.  m^kyajihpo. 

q.  kdrpaifffa,  1 65c. 

76c^  77a    cf.  avagrhya. 

jihfdgra^  1 22. 24. 

kdla.  ii.  89.  cf.  XramaiKr-, 

avagraha. 

jikvdmiUa,  I  20a 

padnk.  parihdrak'. 

graftal^,  i  68c.  ii.  28c. 

jih»>d»nmm.  1 10c,  20, 20a 

a.  fc#<rw.  ii.  65. 

gldpi(r.gfd),iy.93. 

^jiva,  li.  76. 

a.  krnfttu,  ii.  66. 

krf.  iv  26c,  27c,  86c,  45a 

gho»ha,  i.  10c  (4.1.  8,4). 

tLJihidd  *kmn,  iii  14.  iv.  87. 

a.  kr/i,  ii.  66. 

cf.  aghonka. 

r./lid:  pratijdnate,  iii  66 

a.  krif^,  iv.  27. 

^AW<avafi/,i.  18.iL2,ll. 

intr.  n.  cf.  pratijAd  eta 

a.  krdhi,  it  66. 

43, 54. 

/iidfia.iv.l07. 

a.  ilr/^d,  i.  65. 

Jyotinktva,  iv.  102. 

AT/»»(r.A;;)).i.6J,  iv.86. 

i4a.i.47.ii.9,iil27. 

keoala,  iii.  36,88.  iv.  11 8c. 

nakdra,  ii.  10. 

k^^aoe»hta,  iii.  48c. 

CO.!.  2,  5.  9.  81,  32, 46, 48, 

a.  kenaraprdbantlhdydk,    iv. 

58.54.57,58.60.64.68. 

to.  il  9. 

96. 

69,73,74.76.77.80,81, 

toArdro,  il  8. 

q.  kanhanam,  iii.  76c. 

89-91.104;  ii.  8.4.  14. 

tamrga,  I  22c  u.  14,  26, 

q.ilrra/vd.  ii.  64a 

23.34,87.48,49.54.67. 

89,  ill.  94. 

r.  Aram :    anukramhkifd- 

69.71.74,80,85.91.95, 

mak,  if.  8 Ic ;  anv^dnto, 

100.  108.  106;  iii.  18. 

q.rtita/e,ill4c26c40a 

ii.  81c;  unakramuttte^  i. 

80.83.84,47,49.61,69, 

tittva,  iv.  74. 

18a 

73.82.87.94.95;  iv.5. 

itrrtma,i.l0c(4.I.5,8),iv. 

9,11,18.22.26.28,82, 

da,  1 29a 

78. 

34,41.48,44.49.50.54. 

q.  dayamdnam,  ii.  81a 

kramakdla,  iv.  109c,  117c, 

61,  63,75.82.85,100. 

q.rfiy<rt«,ii.  12cl4a 

128a 

109.120,121,126. 

kramaja,  i.  68. 

a.  eakra,  iii.  2. 

dha,  1 29a 

kramapada,  iv.  110, 122a 

cattir,  i.  1. 

kramanat,  iv.  128. 

ca<ttWAa,i.lc,10.10c(4.I. 

*Mi,l47,il9.iil27,76. 

kramddhifayana,  iv.  108. 

8.6).  101, 102,  iL  7. 

nakdra,  ii.  12. 

kriydvddn,  4.  II.  I. 

a.  eat^rdtra,  iv.  80. 

natva,  iv.  74. 

kriydyoga.  4  II.  8, 18. 

r.  ear :  ucedrya,  1 29a 

q.  ;tra«A/ar.  iii  80a 

cored,  ill  96c,  iv.  74, 114c 

Mil  11. 

itvac//,  iii.  54. 

128. 

to,  ii.  9. 

T.k$hip:  dkihipta^lU. 
kthubkna  (r.  ib«Au6A),  iii. 

cavarga,  1 7, 21c,  ii.  14,  26, 

toitdra,  il8,18,61,88,ir. 

89,  iii.  94. 

47,61. 

92. 

Mwr^jj/a,  ill  1,16a 

tatak,  i.  86. 

kthdipra,  iii.  66  intr.  n.. 

q.  cdyakak,  iii  40c. 

a.  ^o^w  pan,  il  66. 

68, 66,  iv.  lie. 

q.cimrft.{l26a 

q.  tatra,  ii.  26a 

c«<.ii.88,iv.89. 

tod;  1 108.il  7, 16,  89,  iii 

q.  khatvendra,  khatvodakam. 

eydvayati  (r.  cyu),  iv.  91. 

81, 65,  iv.  86.  HI,  125. 

kkatvdirakd,  khatvdiU- 

a.to(2.il86,  iv.48. 

kdyanah,  iii.  44c,  46c, 

cAaitdra,  ill! 

<a<^t7a,il88,iv.l8,26c 

60a 

a.  ehandat,  il  62. 

27c  4  5c  65a 

a.  khai^nakhdU,       khdimd' 

ehandaa,  i v.  intr.  n.,  lie. 

Mdai,  i  96, 106. 

86C126& 

tamo,  IT.  16,  46. 
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tara^  iv.  16. 
q.  tarati,  ii.  26c,  iii.  87c 

tavarga,  i.  24c,  ii.  26,  iii.  94. 

iavargiya^  ii.  16,  17. 

tdtil,  iv.  20. 
a.^a3d;i.  105. 
a.  tdn  agre,  ii.  86. 

tdlavya,  i.  21. 

tiknhna,  iii.  66  intr.  n. 

tu,  ii.'89. 

h4/.va^d,i.  10c  (4.1.10). 

tuijfolinga,  i.  1 0c  (4. 1. 9). 

tuij/avrttit  iii.  66  intr.  n. 
a.  iuvuhtama,  iii.  96,  W.  69. 
q.  /unA/oA,  i.  98c 

/f/»^'i.8.  10c(4.L8),  ii. 
2,  iii.  19,  iv.Uc 

tdirovyahjanOf  iii.  66  iotr. 
n.,  66c,  62. 
a.  tdU  tvam^  ii.  84. 
q.  tti^hanatn,  iii.  76c 
a.  tyam,  iii.  26. 

<rd,  iv.  14. 

tri,  iv.  118. 
a.  iri,  ii.  98. 
a.  /ri A,  ii.  64. 

tridhdtva,  ii.  66c 

tripada,  iv.  98c,  114c. 

trimdlra,  i.  62. 
q.  ^«A(i«6A,  i.  8c,  etc,  etc 
a.  tredhd,  iv.  66. 
a.  tfdUhtvhha,  iv.  88. 

trdUvarifa,  iv.  1 07c 
a.  trdihdyana,  iv.  88. 

^>a,  iv.  26. 
a.  tve,  i.  77. 
q.  t$aru,  ii.  26c 

thd,  iv.  16. 

q.  (iant A/ra,  iii.  2. 

q.  danddgram,  iii.  42c 

ia^»(r.(2d).  iv.61. 

<iak/Ad/t  (r.  <2Ad),  iv.  68. 
q.  dadhi,  i.  4c,  etc,  etc 
q.  dadhindrah,  iii.  42c 

dantamMa,  i.  28. 

dmtya,  i.  24. 

darfana,  iv.  27, 78. 
a.  <{a^,  i.  68. 

(id,  iii.  11. 
a.  dddhdra,  iv.  96. 
q.  (idn,  i.  87. 

ddnim,  iv.  28. 

ddrdkga,  iv.  108. 
a.  (idpa.  i.  68,  ii.  60. 
a.  divah,  ii.  68. 
a.  dm,'ii.  100,101. 

dip,  iv.  72. 

r.  dif :  nirdifyate,  iv.  126c 
q.  diddnMoti,  i.  87c 


la.  diddya,  iii.  22,  iv.  89. 

dirg'ha,  i.  38.  61,  78,  84, 
iii.  1.42,  iv.  83,  60,  74, 
79,114.119. 
a.  dirghdyittva,  iL  69,  iv.  100 
|a.  duA,  ii.  60,68. 
,q.  dnrahnah,  iii.  77c 
a.  durndman,  iii.  84. 
q.  dunuuhiah,  iii.  90c 
a.  dwhtara^  iv.  88. 
q.  du-nhpifam,  ii.  68c 
^q.  diiijabhah,  ii.  60c. 
,q.  duf/ hi/ah,  ii.  60c 
q.  dundrah,  ii.  60c. 

drtifm,  iii.  66  intr.  n. 

<irpi  (r.  <&rp),  iv.  69. 
q.  (fyshad,  i.  8c,  etc,  etc 

dtvatd,  iv.  49. 

di/vhfii,  iv.  21. 
a.  4  •V4. 

q.  r.  dm :  ddravtUi^  pradra- 
vati,  i.  66c 

dmghana,  iii.  76. 

dronikoy  i.  28. 

dvandna,  iv.  49, 60c 
a.  dvdr,  ii.  46. 

dM,iv.llO,118. 

di^tA,  iii.  26. 

doiiiya,  i.  10,  10c  (4.1.2 
8,  6,7),  ii.  6.  iii.  22. 

d»t/va,i.  10c  (4.1.6.7). 

dvipada,  iv.  1 08c 

dvimdtrOy  i.  61. 

dotraktOy  iv.  44. 

dvirbhdta,  iii.  27c 

difirvacana,  iv.  117, 128c, 
126c 

doivaeandntcL,  i.  76,  ii.  47 

dvdilirigya,  i.  10c(4.L10). 

dvyakskarOf  iv.  64c 

dharma,  iv.  101. 
dharmofettha,  iv.  106c 
r.  dAd ;  vidkiyate,  iv.  27c, 

86c 
dAd,  iv.l8. 
d/td/w,  ii.  90,  iii.  48,  79,  iv. 

86c 
a.  dAiA,  iii.  26. 

na  (n),  i.  47,  ii.  9,  89,  iii. 

27,  87,  75. 
na,  i.  7, 8, 41, 65.  u.  22, 80, 

88,89,51,68,  102,  iU. 

70,  86,  iv.  88,  47,  94, 

104,112. 
nakdra,  i.  67,  ii.  10, 26, 84. 
naknJiatrOy  iv.  102c 
q.  nadim,  iii.  87c 

napuMaka^  i.  84,  ii.  62. 
q.  nayatif  il  6c»  iii.  87c,  76c 


a.  nara,  iii.  9. 

navati  (r.  nu)y  iii.  82. 
q.  r.  nof :  nirfuuhtah,  pari- 
n(uhtah,pranathtak^  iiL 
90c'   ■ 
nofi  (r.  nof),  iii.  90. 
ndda,  i.  18,43. 
ndndpada,  ii.  16,  iii.  79, 

iv.  27. 
ndman^  i.  1,  iv.  126,  4.IL 
1-4,  7,  12.18.  16.    cf. 
karman-t  tarvan-. 
ndmin,  ii.  29,  42,  81,  87, 
iii.  11,39. 
a.  ndraka,  iii.  21,  iv.  90. 
a.  ndnhada,  iv.  88. 

nd#tArd,L26.  cLrnvkham-. 
ndnkya,  i.  26,  26c,  100. 
nigama,  i.  77c* 
a.  ntA.  ii.  63. 

nighdta,  iii  65,  iv.  107c(?), 

109c 
nitya^  i.  68c  iii>  56c 
nidirfaiia,  i.  29c,  98c,  etc 
nidhana,  iv.  105c 
m^<o,  i.  1,  79,  80c,4.IL 

1.6. 
nimitta,  iii.  76c,  iv.  75, 
78c  125c,  1 26c 
q.  ntraAnoA,  iii.  77c 
nirdefa,  iii.  96c 
nirvdpa^  iv.  105c 
a.  niwitM  prndliy  iL  78. 
ntodrono,  i.  1  Oc  (4.  L  6). 
nior/ti,  iv.  116c 
niedih,  i.  16,  4.  IT.  6. 
q.  nittdl  iii.  1  Ic  iv.  61c 
q.  nild,  i.  4c 
q.  nethtram,  iii.  30c 

ndirnittika,  iv.  I26c,  126c 

pa,  ii.  62. 
a.  paktfio,  iii.  2. 
q./Hin^t,  ii.  20c 
paHcajana,  iv.  106. 
pancapadi,  i.  88,  iii.  5, 59. 
patioama,  i.  lOc  (4.  L4), 
ii.  67. 
q. patujdtiya,  iv.  28c 
r.  path  :  pathet,  i.  8c 
panati  (r.jDan),  iv.  97. 
q.  pttnditajdtiya,  iv.  28c 
a.  patdii,  ii.  77. 
a.pa/Ai.  ii  100. 

T.pad:  aamdpadyaU  etc, 
iv.  84c  88c;  u/DonfUi. 
iv.  76c;  praUpdaUa^vf^ 
27c 
a.  /Hido,  ii.  72,  iii.  2, 10. 
pada^  L  8c,  iii  95,  iv.  intr. 
n.,  106c,  107c,  108, 109, 
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no,  lis,  128c    cf.  a»i- 
tahp-,    dnp;    uUarap-, 
ekap;    kramap-,    trtp-, 
doip-^  ndndp-,  piirvap-^ 
Btundnop'. 
padakdia,  iv.  109c,  12Sc 
padajdta,  L  I. 
padatva,  ir.  lAc,  26c,  27c, 

SOc,  86c,  87c,  98. 

padofoh^  iv,  \Olc. 

padafdMtra^  i^.  1 22c 

padddi,  ill  68,  56d,  \y,  86c 

padddhycofana,  iv.  107. 

padddhydyin^  It.  107c 

paddnta,  i.  46,  64,  ii.  2,  8, 

21,iii.26,66,89,iv.81. 

paddniya,  i.  8. 

padji^  i.  1,8.4,  67. 

^.panuhpada^  iv.  96. 

|>ara,i.  60,66,  71,82,101, 

it  18«  25, 26,  81, 40,  60. 

66,  70,  76,  106,  iU.  26, 

81,  41,  67,  70,  78,  iv 

10,111,112. 

paraiah,  i  99c,  IL  68c,  ilL 

66.  * 

a.  paranui,  ii.  94. 

paraHtpOt  iiL  62. 
a.  pard^  iiL  80. 
a.  pari,  ii.  106,  iii.  88,  iv.  68. 
a.  j>artdAt«A  patdti,  ii.  77. 
paripdihOf  i.  106c 
parihdra,  iii.  96c,  iv.  74, 

117. 
parihdrakdla,    iv.    120c, 

121c 
parihdrya,  iv.  116, 126. 
q.parittih,  iii.  lie,  iv.  61c 

parokMhd,  iv.  84. 
q.parnOy  iii.  2. 
q.paryaknah,  iii.  77c 

parvan,  iv.  42c  68, 77; 
q.pavttnam,  iii.  40c 

pavarga,  i.  26c 
tupdnsu,  i.86. 

pdda,  i.  98c,  iv.  107c 
a.  pddam  angufim,  i.  66. 

pddav^Ua,\\i,66  iatr.o.,68. 
a.  pitoTf  ii.  72. 

q^pUrttrtham,  iii.  89c,  68c 
q.jnfro/t,  i.  26c 

pibaii  (r.p4),  iv.  26c 

pidana,  i.  29c. 

pidiia,  L  48, 48c 
q.pumy49Ui,  ii.  26c 

pumlinya^  iv.  46c 
q.  punfco,  it  26. 
q.  punfcorOf  pumkdma,  pun- 
tpuirOf  punkskwra,   ii. 


punar^  IL  48. 
punavt  iv.  106, 116, 126. 
punar  naydmati,  ill  81. 
pumddna,  ii.  26c 
pum,  ii.  26. 
pur/ian«,  i.  91. 
purah,  i.  68. 
purwiha  d  b<i^k&vd»n, 

70. 
puruthak,  i.  20c,  26c 
purana,  iv.  88. 
pitrydna,  iii.  88. 
;>i2nxx,'i.  88, 66, 67,69,92. 

94, 104,  ii.  7,16.  88,  iii. 

86,  38,  41,  68,  67,  iv.  4, 

7.12,121. 
pi^rvapada,  ii  94c,  iiL  76, 

iv.  76, 107c 
pArvarApa,  i.  60.  iii.  74c. 
pArvdhnak,  L  68c,  100c, 

iii.  sic,* 77c 
prktci,  L  10c  cf.  ap^kta, 
prndti,  ii.  78. 
pr/AaAr,  i.  10c  (4.1.9,10). 

iv.  104. 
pr third,  ii.  68, 100. 
prththa,  ii.  69. 
pra,  ii.  76,  iii.  80. 
prakdrena,  ii.  64c. 
prakrti,  ii.  81c,  iii.  88, 64, 

iv.  60c  77c 
prakrtidarfana,  iv.  78. 
prakxtiavara^  4.  IL  2-4,  9, 

11. 
pragrhya,  i.  73,  iiL  88,  iv. 

108c,  117, 128. 
pratiiiid,  L  101c 
prattindna,  L  8, 9c 
prattvethtita,  L  22. 
pratiahifidha,  iv.  66. 
praiuhedhOf  iv.  16c,  18c, 

49c 
pratiththita,  iv.  106. 
praitam,  iiL  lie,  iv.  61c 
pratyak,  i.  28c 
preUyan,  ii.  9c.  iii.  27c 
pratya^dam,  L  106. 
pratyaya,  L  60c,  iL  87,  iii. 

8,  iv.  18c,  16c 
praihama,  i.  6, 8, 10c  (4. 1 

l,4).iiL21,38. 
prathamOf  iL  76. 
prapanOt  iv.  97. 
prapdtha,  iv.  126c. 
prabh'rti,  iv.  86. 
praytUnOy  L  27c,  29c 
prayojana,  iv.  114, 119. 
proflUhta,  L  89c 
prawmdhdna,  iv.  78c,  111, 

122. 


.  |»ra«EAiifiaiii,  ii.  82c,  iiL  Ic, 
iv.70c 

prasdraiyi,  iv.  87c 

prcM^trna.  L  24. 

prdkflithta,  iiL  66c 

prdna,  iv.  39. 
.  prdwUi,  prdnatUi,  iv.  67. 
.  prdtoTt  ii.  48. 
.  prdtar,  iii.  76c 

prdiifiia,  L  I,  2c 

prdtipadikay  iiL  78. 

prdtifdkhya,  iv.  106c 

prdpta,  L  2, 77c,  iv.  86c 

prd/rft,  LI  Oc  (4.16,7). 
.  />r<lJri3A,  L  106. 

jirdf/i«A<a,  iiL  66  inir.  n., 

66, 66. 
.prdahdJt,  iL  82c,  iu.  Ic,  iv. 

70c 
.prdhnah,  L68c,  lOOo,  ilL 
81c,  77c 

pretya,  iv.  101. 

prevni,  iv.  29. 
.|i/aJr«AaA.  L98c 

pluta,  L  88, 62, 106,  It.  6, 
120.  cf.  apluta, 

pluti,  L  106c 

.  hahkCma,  iv.  6.    cf.  <l  6a- 

bhuva, 
.  hwhih,  ii.  100. 
bala,  iii.  66  intr.  a 
bahtUa,  UL  8,  18,  17,  iv. 

S6c,  67c  126c 
bahutacanat  L  78,  84. 
q.  bxhadhhik,  L  44c 
a.  bodhapraiibodhdu,  iv.  96. 
a.  brahma,  iL  66. 
brahmanvani,  iv.  99. 
6raAinaya^,  iv.  107c 
bnihmdupagavak,  iiL  61c 

q.  bkaryah,  L  68c,  iiL  8Ic 
q.  bhatdn,  ii.  12c,  26c 
.  bhdnu,  iiL  87. 

bkih,  iv.  81. 
.  6A«iMiA,  iL  62. 

T.bku':  6AaiNi(t,  iL 89. 

bhiUa,  ii.  82. 

bhutakarana,  iii.  49. 
.  bhAydih,  L*  106. 

6A^,  iv.81. 

bhyAn,  iv.  81. 
.  6Ar<2«A<ram,  iiL  SOc 

ma,  UL  87. 

maAdra,  L  67i  iL  26, 81. 
mandalaf  iiL  66  intr.  n. 
maittf  iii.  17,  iv.  17. 
maivartha^  iv.  8c,  47. 
.  madhu,  L  4c,  etc»  etc 
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q.  madhA9kMm,  iii.  42e. 

m<u2Aya,iv.  118, 117. 

madhyt^ikoa,  i.  21. 

madhyama^  iv.  42. 
A.  fnantu  pdpa,  ii.  79. 

manMAtn,  L  10c  (4.1.1)i 
iv.  86c 
A.  manunhyat,  !▼.  65. 

fTian^ra,  i v.  1 01c,  107c 

mava,  !▼.  24. 
q.  mahdn,  li.  1 2c,  26c 
a.  mdrua,  i.  86. 
A.  m<l/ra,  iv.  22. 
q.  mdirartham,  iii.  89c,  68c 

mdtrd,  I  88.    cf.  anum-, 
ekam  ,  trim-,  dvim-, 

fndtrdrdha/i.l1,bO. 

mdn  (r.  man),  i.  87. 

nkdlendrahf     mdlodakam, 
mdldirakdt   mdldiUkd- 
yanak,  iii.  44c,  46c,  60c. 
A.  mitra,  lit  9. 

mt/AoA,  !▼.  I18c 

mindii  (r.  mi),  iii.  86. 

mtpra,  iv.  Il8c 
a.  mim<Sya,  iv.  96. 

mf*kha,  i.  18. 

muArAan<l<tA;a,  i.  27. 

muski  (r.  m»MA),  ii.  76. 

mArdkan,  1 22c 

m^rdkanya,  i.  22, 28c,  68, 
ii.60. 

m^Uo.  cf.  dan/om-,  Aamcm-, 

mfdu  etc,  iii.  66  intr.  a 

mfdujdliya,  iv.  28c 

tnfduprayatna,  i.  29c 
q.  me,  i.  77. 
q.meikW^ivl,  iv.  18c 
q.m«c2A4m,  iv.  18c. 

ya,  i.  68,  it  21,  iii.  86, 67, 
iv.  29. 

y«fc<tra,it41,iU.  18. 
q.  yajwtktaram,  ii.  88c 
q.  ytffMtdi,  ii.  88c 

yvyiia,  iv.  105. 

yaiiUitati,  iv.  104. 

yatkd,  i.  99,  iv.  108, 122. 

yo<l,i.71.iv.60. 
A.  yad,  iv.  48. 

yama,  i.  18c,  14, 26c,  99. 

yami  (r.  yam),  iv.  98. 
a.  yoM  patih,  ii.  70. 

yd,  IV.  80. 

ydjaika,  iv.  101c,  108. 
q.  yd<i,  i.  49c 
A.  ydtwndwU,  iv.  8. 

ydwiyaii  (r.  yu),  iv.  92. 

yukia,  iii.  89.    c£  oi^a- 


ytukmad,  iL  84,  iv.  26c,  4. 

II.  2, 18. 
q.  yuikmt,  L  77. 
A.  yoj^a,  iiL  2. 
a.  yondv  adky  diruyaniOf  iv. 

6. 

ra,  i.  68,  iii.  20. 
q.  ratkamtara,  ii.  61. 
q.  ratke,  L  49c 

r4;a/«(r.r4/),ii.86. 
a.  rd/rt,  ii.61,iii.8. 
a.  rdyoM  potka,  ii.  80. 

rUki  (r.  mA),  iv.  86. 

rutva,  iv.  8  6c 

ru;>t  (r.  rup),  iv.  86. 

ri2^At,iv.l6c 

r^pa.  d.  parar-y  p&rwtr-. 
turApa,  ii.  51. 

ftfpAa,  i.  28, 87, 68, 64, 66, 
71,101,  ii.  19,29,42, 
87, 106,  iiL  81, 76. 

rdut  ii.  47. 

la,  i.  89c,  iii.  98. 

lakdra,  i.  6, 89, 46, 64, 66, 

ii.  13,86. 
laktkaifa,  i.  94c,  iv.  12c, 

122c,  126c 
lagku,  i.  61. 
q.  lavauam,  iii.  40c 

Idkskaifa,  iii.  66  intr.  d. 
q.  Idyakah,  iii.  40c 
linffa,i.  10c  (4. 1. 9). 
T.iup:    lupyate,  iv.  16c, 

6UC,  64c,  66c 
q.  lidkam,  i.  Ic 
lefavTtti,  ii.  24. 
/oita,  if.  106, 106. 
lopa,  L  67,  ii.  18,  82,  66 

89,  iiL  20,  86,  91,  iv. 

21c,  74. 

tKi,L26c,iL21,m.86,67 
wikdra,  iL  22,  28,  87,  iv. 

18,87. 

vaeana,  L  101c,  iv.  124,  4. 

II.  2.    cf.  dvirv-,  dmv-. 

bakuv', 

vaiu,  iv.  48. 

r.  vad :   vadanti,  iii.  66  ; 

apa  vadaii,  ii.  68c,  101c, 

iiL  60c 

vani  (r.  van),  iv.  98. 

a.  vandant  'va  vfkgkam,  ii. 

66. 
q.  vapuaktaram,  vapu8§dt,  ii. 

88c' 

q.  vayaii,  L  49c 

q.  vaydh,  ii.  28c 

t>aH,'iii.  24. 


tMifya,  IL  88.  c£.  eov*,  tev-f 

tav-. 
vargdntyot  L  ISe. 
vargottama,  L  26c 
vargiya,  cf.  eav;  lav-,  <a9-« 
i>ai7a,  iL  67, 68,70, 84, iiL 

26,  iv.  66,  69. 
varfita,  UL  96. 
varna,  L  26-28c  87e,  40, 

92.  cf.  aiH, »»-,  fiD-,  n>-f 

It)-,  WO'. 

eorto,  iiL  12. 

vartak,  L  68c,  iiL  81c 

vani,  1. 88,  iv.  86. 

vaw,  iii.  9,  iv.  80, 46. 

vantdkdiarak,  iv.  46. 

OM^u/oA,  iv.'86c. 

»d,  Lld2,  iiL67,iv.27. 

vdtah,  ii.  28c 

Vdtiya,  iL  6c 

orhui,  iii.  24. 
q.  vdyu,  L  4c,  iiL  40c 
A.  vdr,  IL  46. 

vdvrdkdna,  iv.  86. 

ci,  IV.  89. 

vikmnpita,  iii.  66. 

vikalpa,  iv.  27c 

wArte,  iv.  81. 

vik'fahiia,  iv.  12c 

vigrkya,  iv.  78. 

ct^raAa,  iv.  intr.  n^  iv.  8, 
27c  107c  4.  IL  9, 10. 

vigkdta,  i.  104,  iv.  107c 

vidi  (r.  vid),  i.  90. 

m<2ma,  iiL  1 6. 

xsidkdna,  L  41c,  iv.  122c 

vidkdrana,  L  48, 48c 

vidki,  L41. 

ctnato,  if.  82. 

vindma,  iv.  84, 1 14. 

Tiparita,  iL  88c 

otparyaya,  ii.  88. 

viprakartka,  iL  89. 

v/^AaA/o,  iv.  107c 

vibkakti,  i.  77c,  iL  61,  itt. 
78,  iv.  30c 

Tibkd»kd,  L  2,  iv.  126c 

viyai,  if.  105c 

rtrcj;,  i.  8c,  etc,  etc 

virdma,  ii.  88,  iv.  79. 

ei  var,  ii.  44. 

vtrrte,  L  81,84. 

vittUi,  iii.  68, 74c 

mfcnAa,  i.  18,  iv.  12c. 
ft.  vifpati,  tifpatni,  iv.  60. 
,u  vipoa,  iiL  9,  iv.  28. 

vimrjaniya,  L  6, 42,  iL  26, 
26, 4U.  iii.  29. 
(l.vi<l<i,iiLllc,iv.61c 

vip$d,  iv.  19. 
I,  vrktka,  L  98c  ii.  28e,  40e. 
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■.  vrhkdn  vandni,  ii.  28. 
vrtti,  L  8,  8c,  9c,  40,  41c, 

96.   of.  tulyanrUi^  Ufa- 

vrftL 
tfddha,  iw.  65. 
trddhimantf  iy.  66c. 
a.  vrdha,  iii.  24. 
veda,  iv.  104. 
vedddhyayana,  iv.  101. 
vdiydkarana,  L  Ic 
vyahjika,  i.  103c 
vyaiijana,  i.  48, 55, 60, 98, 

102,  ii.  57,  iii.  26,  62, 

iv.  26,  50. 
vyatyaya^  iv.  13c  120c. 
r.  vyadh :  pratividhya^  iv, 

53c 
vyadhi  (r,  vyadh),  iii.  8, 

iv.  68. 
vyavadhdnoj  I  9^c,  100c 
vyavfuthila,  iv.  27c 
vyavdya,  ii.  92,  98,  iii.  98. 
vyavdyin,  ii.  38c 
vyaveta,  i.  98,  10  Ic,  ill 

62. 
vydkarana,  i.  2c 
vydta,  ill.  68,  72. 

fa,  ii.  6, 9,  iii.  32, 93. 
a.  fakalye$hin,  iii.  52. 

fakd,  iv.  105c 

fokdroy  ii.  10, 13, 17. 
tLfoei,  ii.  71. 

fatdudana,  i  v.  101c 

fobda,  iv.  8c,  1  Ic,  16c,  27c 
etc,  107. 
q.  fomi,  i.  78c 
a.  fora,  iii.  1 6. 

fOM,  iv.  19. 

fdkatdyana,  ii.  6c,  24,  iv< 
intr.  II.,  80c 

Pdkalya,  iv.  49c 

fdkhd,  i.  2c 

Qdhkkamitri,  i.  93c,  ii.  6c, 
iii.  74c. 
q.  fdn  (r.  pd),  i.  87. 

fdttra,  iv.  11  Oc,  122, 1 26c 
q.  fifdfuati,  i.  87c 

pM^^iAa,  iv.  I18c,121. 
tLfun,  ii.  61,  iii.  10. 
q.  feU,  i.  49c,  ii.  6c,  9c 
a.  fepaharMhantm,  ii.  66. 

fAhana,  iv.  46c 
q.  fobhant^dtiya,  iv.  28c 

pdimaika,  1.  8, 9c 

p^At  (r.  froth),  iv.  98. 

fnUf.  cf.  ekof-f  uddtiof-. 
a.  freyah,  ii.  62. 
q.  peayomnn,  iii.  40c 

pvdAi,  112,43. 

▼OL.  yii« 


ffAn,  ii.  6, 9,  iii.  82, 90. 

thakdra,  i.  22c,  23,  ii.  16, 
81,  iii.  76. 
a.  that,  i.  63. 

q.  hhar^de,  i.  49c,  ii.  6c,  9c 
q.  shannavati,  ii.  16c 

thatva,  iv.  74. 

shanhthi,  ii.  71,  iv.46c 
a.  shodafin,  iv.  61. 


M,  ii.  6,  9,  iii.  32,  93.         iq. 
Moh,  ill.  56,  iv.  126. 
a.  tah,  ii.  67. 

Bamynkia,  i.  49,  60c 
gamyttgij  i.  I  Oc  (4. 1. 6,  8), 

61  56. 94c,  98,  I02c,  104,1 

iii.  28.  57.  | 

Mmvrta,  i.  86.  t 

samfaya,  iv.  1 2c,  1 06c       a. 
tatnnpfahta,  i.  37,  S7c,  40, 

41c  I 

ianhitd,  ii.  1 ,  iii.  96c,  iv. 

107c,  108, 109.  a. 

ULfihitdvat,  iv.  1 24. 
aanhitika,  iv.  I07c,  114c.  a. 
mkdra,  ii.  8,  In,  62,87,  iv. 

24,47,58,59.  I 

aankhyd,  i.  99,  iv.  27c      I 
aacati  (r.  mc),  ii.  68.  | 

aavjnd,  i.  18c,  48c,  iv.  16c,  a. 

67, 125c,  126c.  la.* 

«a^/va,  4.1.9, 10.  II.  1.       'a. 
T,aad:  aanna,  i.  43,  48c: 

avawuna,  i.  48c;  pari-' 

shanna,  iv.  12Bc  q. 

tadi  (r.  »ad),  ii.  99.  |a< 

a.  8adyah,  ii.  62. 

»an,  i.  86. 

a.  tanutar,  ii.  48. 

ftandeha,  iv.  51, 108c         a. 

aandhdna,  iv.  114c,  122c.'q. 

cf.  prajtandhdna*  | 

aandhi,  i.  10c  (i.  1. 6),  49c,  q. 

iii.  56  intr.  n.,  74c,  iv.j 

107c,  114.  a. 

»andhija,  iii.  66c.  a. 

aandhya,  i.  1,  ii.  37,  88c,,a. 

iii.  37. 
tandhyakihara,  i.  26c,  40,' 

iii.  40.  I 

Mfin/i,  i.  43,  43c  la. 

tannipdta,  ii.  38c  la* 

aaptami,  i.  74.  |q. 

aatn,  ii.  36,  iv.  .39,  58. 
a.  tamanta,  iv.  38. 
gamartha,  4.  XL  3. 
Mtnana,  i.  14,  27c,  60. 
aamdnapada,  i.  99,  ii.  15, 

iii.  68,  72,  76.  la. 

aamdndkahara,  i.  10&c,iii.'a. 

42.  la. 

77 


tq- 


tamdpaiti,  ir.  78, 74, 76c, 

etc. 
Mfndpddya,  iv.  117, 124. 
tamdmndta,  iv.  103. 
tamdHa,  ii.  62,  62c,  68,  iv. 

iDtr.  n.,  9,  27,  S&c,  48, 

44c,  45c 
aamidbhih,  i.  44c 
tamudra,  iv.  54. 
sam  dirayan  ta,  ii.  80. 
aarpitthtaram,  aarpiudt,  ii. 

83c 
aarva,  iv.  59. 
aarvatra^  iii.  60. 
aamandman,  ii.  44,  iv.  69. 
satarna,  i.  27c,  iii.  42,  iv. 

56c,  84c 
aatidha,  iii.  64. 
aavya,  ii.  95. 
aasihdna,  i.  10c,  10c  (4.  XL 

6),  ii.  13, 16,31,40,  iii. 

30. 
aaa  padUhta,  ii.  68. 
aamara,  i.  101c 
sahasra,     aahaaraadtama, 

iv.  46. 
aahi  (r.  «aA),  ii.  82,  92,  iii. 

l,iv.70,88c 
adt,  ii.  82. 
addha,  iii.  7. 
adirdadha,  iii.  23. 
jftfrfAw,  iv.  SO. 
admdnya,  i.  2, 10c  (4.1.9), 

9Sc 
adye,  i.  49c,  ii.  6c,  9c 
adhydma^  iii.  16,  iv.  88< 
aid  (r.  «f),  ii.  92. 
aineaii,  ii.  90c 
aiddhatva,  iv.  6. 
aimanta,  iii.  43. 
ftmdnta,  iii.  43c 
914,  iv.  32. 
«u.van.  iii.  27c 
aun.  ii.  97. 
anprdvyd,  iv.  11. 
aubhiahakiama,  iv.  46. 
attmna,  iv.  30. 
tu/ra,  iii.  96c,  iv.  101c 
arji  {r.aarj),  ii.  102. 
«r/»  (r.  >^rp),  ii.  102. 
»r«M  A,  i.  106. 
aoma,  i'u  96. 
amnaaut^  ii.  14c 
aonhman,  i.  10,  94. 
akandi  (r.  iiAran  J),  ii.  104. 
aiainbh  (r.),  ii.  1 8. 
atambhi  (r.  atambh),  iv.  62# 
«<rnd/t  (r.  War),  ii.  106. 
«/f/a,  ii.  86. 
<<oma,  ii.  96. 
atrdiahuya,  ii.  88,  iv.  89« 
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9tU  (r.)i  it  18,  92,  98,  ir. 

62. 
itUna,  1 18c  22c  26-28c 

41,48c 
tthitiy  i.  10c. 
•porpa,  i.  6, 29, 44, 99,  ii. 

20,  25,  SI,  iii.  89.    d 

adhitpar^am. 
iprfi  (r.  tparfi),  ii.  102. 
«pf<A/a,  i.  29,  80, 88. 
aphHtrji  (r.  9pkilrj)i  ii.  102. 
9photana,  i.  108,  ii.  88. 
$marati  (r.  mnar),  ii.  102. 
A.  tea,  ii.  86. 

napi  (r.  wop),  il  86. 
A.  ivapna,  iv.  80. 
r.  9var :  naryate  etc.,  i. 

98c,  iii.56c67,  iv.  lie 
A.  nar,  ii.  48. 
q.  tear,  iii.  76c. 
tvara,  i  4, 18,  82,  66,  98, 

98,  101,104,  u.  2,  21. 

27,41,  iii  27, 28, 82, 86, 


89, 91,  !▼.  6, 29, 66, 107, 

109, 1 14. 
9ttarabkakti,  1 101, 101c 
9ttaravafU,  iii.  74c 
twxrati  (r.  nar),  il  102. 
warita,  i.  16,  17,  iii  67, 

66,70.71,74. 
moargak^o    aghdyatdm, 

W,  101c  108c 
.  9tar$kah^  ii.  49. 
«9<Sra,  iii.  66  iotr.  n. 
ttdriha,  1. 105c 
tvdhdkaranA,  \y,  I05c 

Aa,i.l8c 
A4iikd^a,i.lOc(4.I.6),47, 

68, 100,  il  7,  iii  81,  iv. 

68. 
hani  (r.  han\  i.  86. 
r.  han:    ni  hanyeta^  iv. 

107c;    m    hanyate,    i 

lOlc 
hanumvUti,  I  20,  28c 


hanti  (r.  han),  iii  91,  in 

62. 
v.kar:  uddharet  etc,  it. 

76c  77c  124c  *.li7, 

14 ;  pariharet,  etc,  ir. 

120c  121c  128c,  126c 

cf.  uddharana,  parikd' 

TO,  parihdrya. 
harati  {r.  har),  ir.  62. 
havih^  il.  68. 
At.  ii*.  101. 

kinoti  (r.  At),  iii.  88,  iv.  96. 
hina,  i.  48,  48c 
kotffydi,  iii.  42c 
r.  knu :    apa    hnmte,    vi 

knuU,  i  68c  lOOc  iii 

81c 
r,hmal:  apa  hmaUyati* 

vi  hmalayati,    i.  68c 

lOOc,  iii.  81c. 
Aituoa,  i  61,  69,  88,  iii 

27, 48,  iv.  86. 
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3.  General  Index. 

The  references  are  as  io  the  preceding  Indexes. 


^d:  are  throat-sounds,  i.  I9n ;  utterance 
of  d,  i.  85  ;  obscure  utterance  of  a,  i.  86  ; 
fiiml  V  retained  after  d,  ii.  22 ;  d  be 
tweeo  two  vowels,  how  combined,  iiL 
8S ;  combinations  of  a  and  d  final  with 
initial  vowels,  iiL  42-52  ;  initial  a  ab- 
sorbed by  final  e  or  o,  iii.  58,  54  ;  full 
exposition  of  the  Atharvan  usage  in 
thb  respect,  iii.  54n ;  resulting  drcum- 
flex  accent,  iii.  65. 

Abhiiiidbftna :  defined,  i  48 ;  when  ap- 
plied, i.44-47;  also  called  a«<A(iptta,i.4  8. 

Abhinihita  circumflex,  iii.  55;  its  com 
parative  tone,  iii  55  intr.  n. 

Accents:  general  definition,  i.  14-17  ;  ac- 
cents resulting  from  euphonic  combina- 
tion and  construction  of  sentence,  iii. 
55-74 ;  comprehensive  exposition  of 
accentual  theory,  iii.  65n  ;  modes  of  des- 
ignating accent  in  the  manuscripts,  iii. 
65n ;  special  case  of  accent,  i.  96 
also  Acute,  Circumflex,  Orave. 

Acute  accent  defined,  i.  14;  acute  tone  of 
grave  syllables  following  a  circumflex, 

^iii.  71. 

Agiiive9ya,  quoted  by  T&ittPr.,  ii.  40n. 

di:  palatal  diphthong,  i.  21n:  its  pro- 
nunciation, i,  40n,  41 ;  its  combination 
with  following  vowel,  iii.  40,  ii.  21 

Alterant  vowels,  ii.  29n. 

Anudatta : — see  Grave. 

Anusvira,  not  a  constituent  of  the  spoken 
alphabet  acknowledged  by  the  Pr&ti 
94khya,  i.  lln. 

Anvatareya,  quoted  in  commentary,  iii. 
7'4n. 

Aspirate  mutes,  i.  10, 1  On;  become  non- 
aspirate  before  aspirates,  i.  94. 

Ath^irva-Veda,  exiitting  text  of:  its  rela- 
tion Ut  the  I'r&tic&khya,  add.  n.  2 ;  man- 
uscripts of.  intr.  n. ;  their  mode  of  des 
ignatinfl:  accent,  iii.  65n. 

Atharva-veda  Priti^hya:  its  distinctive 
name,  manuscript  material,  chMracter 
of  its  commentnry,  etc,  intr.  n.;  its 
scope,  as  defineiH)y  itself,  i.  1, 2 ;  school 
to  which  it  belongs,  i.  2n ;  its  contents 
analyzed  and  compared  with  those  of 
the  other  Pr&ti^Akhyas,  add.  n.  1 :  re- 
lation of  the  Athnrvan  text  which  it 
contemplates  to  the  existing  Atharva< 
Veda,  add.  n.  2. 

du  :  labial  diphthong,  i.  25n ;  its  pronun- 
ciation, i.  40n,  41 ;  combination  with 
fallowing  vowel,  iii.  40,  ii.  22. 

Augment,  combination  of,  with  initial  r 


and  f ,  iii.  49 ;  its  interposition  does  not 
always  prevent  linguulisation  of  the 
initial  t  of  a  root,  ii.  92. 
Avagraha,  pause  dividing  the  parts  of  a 
compouna:  its  length,  iii.  74n;  rules 
for  its  use  in  p<uia-text,  iv.  7-72  ;  do. 
in  pa<2a- repetitions,  iv.  128;  whetlier 
to  be  used  in  ATciina-repetitions,  iv. 
I28n. 

6,  a  labial  mute,  i.  25n. 

bh,  a  labial  mute,  L  25n. 

Bharadv&ja,  quoted  by  T&itt  Pr.,  ii.  7o. 

«,  a  palatal  mute,  i.  21n. 

a  palatal  spirant,  i.  21n,  81n  ;  its  pho- 
netic value,  i.  21n ;  its  combination, 
when  initial,  with  preceding  final  i  and 
«,  ii.  10,18,17. 

(JAitvAyana,  quoted  by  TAitt.  Pr.,  ii.  7n. 

(cicala,  gAkalya,  quoted  by  Rik  Pr,  Vaj. 
Pr.,and  PA9ini.i.81n,ii.  17n,40n,  iii.26n. 

CAkalya,  quoted  in  commentary,  iv.  49n. 

^AkatAyana:  quoted  in  text,  il  24;  In 
commentary,  ii.  6n,  iv.  intr.  n.,  iv.  80n ; 
by  Rik  Pr.,  VAj.  Pr.,  and  PAi^ini,  L-  8n, 
40n,  ii.  24n,  82n,  40n,  iii.  80n. 

(^Ankhamitri,  quoted  incommentaiy,  i.98n, 
ii.  6n,  iii.  74 n. 

Case-ending!*,  when  sepnrable  from  theme 
in padaiext,  iv.  31-34. 

^Aunaka :  quoted  in  text,  18;  in  com- 
mentary, i.  9n ;  bv  VAj.  Pr.,  ii.  6n ; 
his  relation  to  the  PrAti^Akfaya,  intr.  n., 
add.  n.  1. 

Cerebral  mutes : — see  Lingual 

eh:  a  pahital  mute,  i.  2 In;  conversion  of 
initial  f  into,  after  final  dentals,  il  17. 

Circumflex  accent  defined,  i.  16,  14-1 6n, 
17;  kinds  of  independent  circumflex, 
iii.  55-61 ;  vikmnpita  niodificatiiin  be- 
fore acute  or  circumflex,  iv.  65 ;  kinds 
of  enclitic  circumflex,  iii.  62-64 ;  oc- 
currence of  enclitic  circumflex,  iii.  67- 
70 ;  comparative  tone  of  different  kinds 
of  circumflex,  iii.  55  intr.  n. 

Commentary  on  the  PrAti^khya,  charac- 
ter of,  intr.  n.;  character  of  its  last  sec- 
tion, iv.  101  intr.  n. 

Compounds  and  secondary  derivatives: 
when  divisible  by  avagraha  in  pada- 
text,  iv.  8-72;  treatment  of  double, 
triple,  etc.  compounds,  iv.  10-12,  42- 
46 ;  compounds  not  divisible,  iv.  47-72 ; 
list  of  Atharvan  compounds  left  undi- 
vided, iv.  54n. 
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ConjunctioD  of  consonants,  i.  49,  98  ;  as'     of  Atharvan  usage  in  this  respect,  iii. 
similatioD  of  former  to  latter  coni«titu-|     54n;  resulting  circumflex,  iii.  55. 
ent,  i.  50;  how  divided  between  syila-  Elision  of  sounds: — see  Omissions, 
bles,  1.   56,  58 ;    conjunction    not   dis- 
solved by  euphonic  insertions,  i.  104;  Finals,  possible,  i.  3-9;  final  mutes,  1.6- 
duplication  in  consonantal  groups,  iii.      9,  il  S;  whether  surd  or  sonant,  i.  8o ; 
S8,  80-82;  complete  list  of  Atharvan     au&er  abhinidhdna,iA6\  belong  to  pre- 
combinations  of  consonants,  and  ezhi--     ceding  vowel,  i.  67  ;  changes  of  in  tan- 
bition    of   their    theoretical    phoneticl     hitd,  general  rules,  ii.  2-6 ;  final  oonso- 
form,  add.  n.  3.  I    naiit  duplicated,  iii.  26. 

Consonants :  classification  and  description  Final  vowels,  possible,  i.  4 ;  when  ezemf|^ 
of,  L  10-13,  19-31 ;  belong  to  whatsyl-!     from  euphonic  combinHtion,  iii.  83-36; 
lables,  i.  55-58 ;    quantity   of,  i.   60 ;,     prolongation  of  final  yowels,  iii.  4, 16, 
groups  or  combinations  of  :-*«ee  Con-      19,  20,  26. 
junction  of  consonants.  Final  syllables  heavy,  I  64. 

Contact  of  organs,  degree  of,  in  forming  Forma  of  declension :  their  final  yovels 
the  different  classes  of  sounds,  i.  29-36.,     when  prolonged,  iii.  19n  ;  when  diviii- 

Conversion  of  sounds  made  to  their  nexti     ble  in  pada-iexi,  iv.  31-34. 
of  kin,  i.  95. 

1,9.  a  guttural  mute,  I  20n. 

d,  a  dental  mute,  i.  24n.  |banas,  part  of  the  PrAtijAkhya's  gram- 

d:  a  lingual  mute,  i.  22n;  softened  be-i     matical  system,  intr.  n.,  i.  65n. 
tween  vowels,  l  29n.  Gftrgya,  quoted  by  Rik  Pr.,  i.  Sn. 

Dalbhya.  quoted  by  Vai.  Pr.,  ii.  9n.  G&utama,  quoted  by  Tiiitt  Pr.,  il  7n. 

Dentals  (/,  M,  d,  dh,  n,  /,  $):  bow  formed,  7^,  a  guttural  mute,  i.  20n. 
i.  24  ;  assimilated  after  palatal  and  Grammarians  quoted  by  name  in  the  text, 
lingual  mutes  in  the  same  word,  ii.  15 ;  i.  8,  li.  24.  add.  n.  1 ;  in  the  commeota- 
do.  after  a/a  in  all  cases,  ii.  16  ;  change  ry,  1.  9n,  93n,  ii.  6n,  iii.  74n.  iv.  intr.  il, 
a  following  f  to  ch,  ii,  17  ;  «  inserted  iy.  30n,  49n;  in  the  other  Prati^kbyas: 
after  final  n  before  surd  dentals,  ii.  26.  — see  iheir  names  in  this  Index. 
30;  anomalous  change  of  dental  to  liu-  Grave  accent  defined,  i.  15  ;  a  grave  syl- 
gual  in  certain  words,  L  63,  ii.  60 ;  res-  lable  receives  enclitic  circumflex  when, 
toration  of  dental  in  pada-U^xt,  iv.  74^  iii.  67-70;  when  pronounced  at  pitch 
etc.     See  also  the  different  letters.         1     of  acute,  iii.  71-74. 

Derivatives,  secondary,  when  divisible  in  Groups  of  consonants: — see  Conjunction 
po^ifi- text: — see  Compounds.  !     of  consonants. 

Desideratives,  certain  forms  of,  exhibit' Gutturals  (it,  kh^  g,  gh,  «,  x,  f .  f.  0-  ^^ 
long  nasal  vowels,  i.  86,  87. 

dh,  a  dental  mute,  i.  24n. 

dh:  a  lingual  mute,  i.  22n;  softened  be- 
tween vowels,  i.  29n;   found  written  A:  a  throat-sound,  i.   19n;   a  spirant,  l 
double  in  Atharvan  MSS.,  i.  94n.  1     3 In;  its  phonetic  character, and  value 

Diphthongs  («,  di,  o,  du):  character  of,  i  as  a  sonant,  i.  18n;  nasal  routes  suffer 
40,41  ;  euphonic  combinations  of,  when,  abhinidhdna  before,  i.  47  ;  ndnkya  io- 
final,  iii.  40,  ii.  21,  22,  iii.  85;  do.  when'  sertcd  after,  i.  100;  combination  uf  ini- 
initial,  with  a  and  d,  iii.  50-52.    See      tial  h  with  preceding  fin.il  mute,  ii.  7; 


formed,  i.  20.     See  also   the  diffijreot 
letters. 


not  doubled,  but  causes  duplicatwn,  M 
first  of  a  gnmp.  iii.  81. 
Heavy  sylhibles,  i.  62-64. 


also  the  different  letters. 

Duplication  of  final  consoni^nts,  iii.  26,  27, 
29;  of  constituents  of  a  group,  iii.  28.;] 
30-32 ;  prtwluct  of  duplication  after  rj 
and  A  l>elongs  to  what  syllable,  i.  68  ;  t,  i:  palatal  vowels,  i.  21n ;  prdflUkta^ 
dupliciUion  not  observed  in  Atharvan |  cumflex  produced  by  fusion  of  two  Tt, 
manuscripts,  iiu  32n.  iii.  66 ;  i  is  pragfhya  as  ending  of  loea- 

I     tive  case,  i.  74  ;  do.  of  dual,  L  75 ;  do. 

€2  a  palatal  diphthong,  i.  2 In;  pronun-j     of  ami,  i.  78. 

ciation  of.  i.  34,  40n;   a  prayfhya  asj  Insertions  in  groups  of  consooants,  L  99- 

dual  termination,  1.  76;  do.  as  terminal     102,  ii.  38;  do.  in  making  rombinatioos 

tion  of  certain  pronominal  forms,  i.  77  ;l     of  consonants,  ii  8,  9,  17.  26-30. 

its  combination  with  following  initiar  In<tt rumen tal  case,  final  vowel  sometiaNS 

vowel,  iii.  40,  it  21 ;  absorbs  sometimes     prolonged,  iii.  19. 

jOD  initial  a,  iii.  53-54;  full  exposition  Irregular  and  anomalous  combinations  and 
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mibstitutions,  i.  63-66,  ii.  60, 61,  iii.  48  ; 
do.  accent,  I  96 ;  do.  form,  iii.  7. 

Ui :  used  in  pada-texi  after  a  pragfhya,  i. 
72,  74ii ;  in  repetitions  of  krama  and 
pada  texts,  ir.  117,  118,  119,  128;  its 
combination  with  iva^  I  82 ;  do.  with  a 
protracted  vowel,  i.  97. 

iva :  treated  in  pada-iejt  as  forming  com- 
pound with  preceding  word,  iv.  41  ;  its 
combination  with  t^t  after  a  progrhf/a, 
L  82 ;  its  irregular  combination  with 
preceding  final  syllable  in  Atharvan, 
ii.  66n. 

j:  a  palatal  mute,  L  21  n;  converts  pre- 
ceding or  following  n  to  ii,  ii.  11,  16. 

JAtja  circumflex,  iii  67 ;  its  comparative 
tone,  iii.  55  intr.  n. 

jh:  a  palatal  mute,  i.  21n;  not  found  in 
Atharvan,  i.  I  On. 

Jihvfimiiliya(x) :  a  guttural  ppirant.  i.  20n, 
8ln;  viaarjanit/a  convvrici\  into  it  be 
fore  surd  gutturals,  ii.  40 ;  this  rule 
not  observed  in  MSS.  and  edited  text, 
ii.  40n;  a  fi-w  times  written  with  *A  in 
Atharvan  MSS.,  iv.  77n. 

k:  a  guttural  mute,  i.  20n;  inserted  after 
n  before  a  sibilant,  ii.  9 ;  vUarjaniya 
converted  to  a  or  ah  before,  when  iiii 
tial,  ii.  62-81 ;  converts  a  of  suffix  to 
ah,  ii.  87. 

KA^yapa.  quoted  by  Vftj.  Pr.,  ii.  82n. 

KAndjimAyana,  quoted  by  TAitt.  Pr.,  ii.40n 

Karsha^ia,  result  of  combination  of  final 
lingual  and  initial  pnlatnl,  ii.  89. 

KAuhftliputra,  quoted  by  Tfiitt.  Pr.,  ii.  7n. 

KAundinya,  stnavim  Kau^dinya,  quoted 
by  Tftiit.  Pr.,  ii.  7n. 

kh,  a  guttural  mute,  i.  20n. 

Kramutext :  recominendation  of  study  of. 
iv.  108-109;  mode  of  construction  of. 
iv.  110-126;  restorations  of  normal 
form  in,  iv.  74  etc. ;  special  points  re 
lating  to.  i.  70,  97. 

Kr-nma-word,  how  composed,  iv.  110, 113, 
126. 

Kshftipra  circumflex,  iii.  68-6 1 ;  its  oc- 
currence in  declension,  iii.  59-61;  itf 
comparative  tone,  iii.  55  intr.  n. 

I :  a  dental  pemivowol,  i.  24n.  80n ;  a  pos- 

sible  final,  i.  5  ;  enters  into  I  i.  39  ;  fuf- 

ers  abhinidhdna  before  spirants,  i.  46; 

exchsnges  with  r  in  certain  words,  i. 

64-66;  assimilates  preceding  t,  ii.  18; 

changes  preceding  m  and  n  to  nasal  /, 

ii.  85. 
{/a  guttural  vowel,  i.  20n ;   contains  /, 

i.  89. 
Labials  (p,  ph,  5,  hh,  m,  «,  9>,  u,  ti,  o,  du,), 


how  formed,  i.  26.  See  also  the  differ- 
ent letters. 

Light  syllables,  i.  61. 

Liuguafs  ({,  (A,  d^  dh,  n,  ah) :  how  formed, 
i.  22,  23 ;  anomalously  substituted  for 
dentals  in  certain  words,  i,  63,  ii.  60; 
lingualize  preceding  n  and  /,  ii.  12,  14; 
lingualize  following  dental,  ii.  15;  ah 
inserte<l  after  final  n  before,  ii.  26; 
combination  of  final  lingual  and  initial 
palatal,  ii.  89 ;  restoration  of  dental  for 
lingual  in  pada  and  krama  texts,  iv.  74 
etc.     See  also  the  different  letters. 

Locative  case :  t  and  H  are  pragrhya  as 
ending  of,  i.  74. 

Long  vowels,  i.  61 :— and  see  Prolongation 
of  vowels  in  aanhitd. 

m:  a  labial  nasal  mute,  i.  11,  25n;  nasal- 
isation of  a  vowel  after  the  loss  or  con- 
version of,  i.  67,  68 ;  m  converted  into 
viaarjaniya,  ii.  25;  assimilated  to  a  fol- 
lowing mute,  ii.  81  ;  lost  before  semi- 
vowels and  spirants,  ii.  32,  83 ;  before 
/,  becomes  nasal  /,  ii.  35 ;  this  change 
disregarded  by  the  M8S.  and  edited 
text,  ii.  35n ;  when  retained  unchanged 
before  r  and  v,  ii.  86,  87 ;  when  not 
liable  to  farther  alteration,  iii.  37. 

MAc&kiya,  quoted  by  TAitt  Pr.,ii.  21n. 

Mftndukeya,  quoted  by  Rik  Pr.,  iii.  5Cn. 

Manuscripts  of  Atharva-Veda :— see  Athar- 
va-Veda, 

Mimdnsakas,  quoted  by  Tfiitt.  Pr,  iL  7n, 

Mora,  measure  of  quantity,  i.  69n. 

Mutes :  produced  by,  and  named  from, 
complete  contact  of  ori^ms,  i.  29 ;  par- 
ticular mode  of  formation  and  designa- 
tiim  of  the  different  scries  and  their 
constituents,  i.  6n,  10-18.  20-22.  24, 26; 
which  of  them  are  allowed  as  finals,  i. 
6-9.  ii.  8 ;  suffer  abhinidhdna  wh«'n  fol- 
lowed by  another  mute  or  when  final,  i. 
44. 45 ;  take  njthotana  or  kamhana  when 
combined  in  inverted  order  of  series, 
ii.  38,  39.  See  alao  the  different  series 
and  letters. 

:  a  dental  nasal  mute,  i.  11.24n;  suf- 
fers abhinidfidna  before  A.  i.  47 ;  nasal- 
ization of  a  vowel  after  the  loss  or  con- 
version of.  i  67,  6fi;  t  inserted  after  it 
before  a  sibilant,  ii.  9 ;  converted  to  A 
before  p  and  j,  ii.  10.  11 :  following  f 
becomes  ch,  ii.  17 ;  combination  of  n 
with  Unguals,  ii.  12,  16,  16;  converted, 
when  final,  to  viaarjaniya  (i.  e.  has  a  sib- 
ilimt  inserted  after  it),  ii.  26-28,  80; 
converted  to  r,  ii.  29;  these  combina- 
tions historical,  not  phonetic,  ii.  26n; 
I    lost  before  spirants,  il  84;  converted 
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before  /  to  nasal  /,  ii.  85 ;  this  omiver- 
sion  not  always  marie  in  the  MS3.  and 
ediuid  text,  ii  85n ;  when  duplicated  be- 
tween vowels,  iii.  27 ;  when  mit  liable 
ti»  farther  euphonic  rhan:;e,  iii.  S7 ;  n 
chantirHd  to  n.  iii  76-95;  plionetic  the- 
ory of  the  change,  iii.  tf 4n ;  restoration 
of  n  in  pada  and  krama  %*  xt«,  iv.  74  etc 

A;  a  guttunil  nasal  mute.  i.  11.  20n;  hi 
what  words  found  asi  final,  i.  6n ;  suffers 
^bhinidhann  before  A,  L  47  ;  i:  inserted 
after  it  bef<ire  a  sibilant,  ii.  9 ;  when 
duplicateJ  between  Towels,  iiL  27. 

A;  a  palatal  nasal  route,  ill,  21b:  f^ 
changeil  to.  before  f  and  sonant  pala- 
tal, iL  10.  1 1  ;  do.  after  a  palatal,  il  15 

9 :  a  lingual  nasal  mute,  i.  1 1. 22n ;  when 
a  final.  L  6n ;  suffers  abhinidhdna  beff  »re 
A,  1 47 ;  /  inserted  after  it  before  a  sib 
ilaiit,  ii.  9 ;  n  converted  into,  before  and 
after  a  linirual  mute,  ii.  1 2, 1 5, 16 ;  when 
duplicated  between  vowels  iii.  27 ;  other 
converxions  of  a  to  n,  iii.  75-95 ;  recon- 
verted into  A  in  pada  and  krama  tezt9. 
iv.  74  etc. ;  a  retained  as  final  in  pada 
text,  iv.  99. 

Kasal  routes  (jt,  ii,  n,  n,  m) :  how  formed, 
i.  II,  27 ;  yatna  and  ndnkya  inserted 
before,  i.  99,100;  duplication  of,  be 
tween  vowels,  iii.  27  ;  final  surd  mutes 
become  nasals  before  them,  it  5 ;  after 
a  nasal,  a  non-nasal  dropped  before  a 
non-nasal,  ii.  20. 

Nasal  semivowel  (/),  L  27,  ii.  85. 

Nasal  vowels,  i.  27 ;  make  a  heavy  sylla- 
ble, i.  58 ;  result  from  loss  or  conver- 
sion of  m  and  a,  and  from  combination 
with  a  nasalized  vowel,  i.  67-69 ;  spe- 
cial case  of  nasal  protracted  vowel,  i. 
70;  its  treatment  in  krama,  iv.  121; 
the  particle  u  nasal  in  wtda-iejl,  i  72 
character  of  r  and  f  when  nasal,  i.  7 1 ; 
nasal  vowels  in  interior  of  words  u<«ual- 
ly  short,  L  83  ;  when  long,  L  84-91 ; 
mode  of  transliterating  them  in  this 
work,  it  S5n. 

Nasalisation  of  a  vowel,  when  made,  i. 
67-69. 

N&sikya,  a  nose-soond,  L  26n;  when  in- 
serted, L  100. 

Negative  compounds,  treatment  of  in 
padn-iext^  iv.  56. 

Nose-sounds  {nd^ikya^  .vomojr),  i.  26. 

Noun,  i.  1,  ii.  44 n.  add.  n.  4.  II.  1 ;  com- 
position with  other  parts  of  speech,  add. 
o.   .11.2-15. 

•  :  a  labial  diphthon?,  i.  25n ;  pronuncia- 
tion of,  i.  84,  40u ;  is  pragjhya  as  par- 
ticle, i.  79;  do.  aa  termination  com- 
pounded with  particle  w,  l  SO ;  do.  of 


vocative  in  poia-text^  L  81  -,  its  eon- 
bination  with  following  initial  vowel, 
iii.  40,  it.  21 ;  oA  converted  to  o,  ii.  58. 54 ; 
absorbs  initialo, iiL  58. 54 ;  full  exhibi- 
tion of  Atharvan  usage  in  this  re«pect, 
iii  54n;  resulting  circumflex,  iiL  55. 

Omissions :  of  initial  «,  iL  1 8 ;  of  r  before 
r,  ii.  19;  of  a  non  nasal  mute  after  a 
nasal  before  a  non-nasal,  il  2h  ;  of  final 
y  and  v,  after  a  vowel,  ii.  21-24;  of  m 
and  n.  before  semivowels  and  spirants, 
iL  82-34;  of  fiiwl  viMarjaniya,  iL  55- 
59 ;  restoration  of  omitted  sounds  in 
pada  and  krama  texts,  iv.  74  etc 

Organs  employed  in  pro<luring  articulate 
sounds,  L  18-28;  their  distinction  in 
each  case  as  passive  and  active  oigsn, 
L  1 8n ;  degree  of  their  contact  in  the 
different  classes,  I  29-36. 

p :  a  labial  mute,  i.  25n ;  vifarfaniya  con- 
verted to  s  or  «A  before,  when  initial, 
ii.  62-81. 

Pada- text:  its  importance,  iv.  107;  con- 
struction of,  iv.  1-100 ;  compounding  of 
verb  and  propoi»ition  iu,  iv.  1-6 ;  do.  of 
these  and  other  parts  of  speech,  add.  ^ 
n.  4.IL2-16;  use  or  omission  of  ata-  ' 
graka  in  compounds,  iv.  7-72 ;  difier- 
ences  in  this  respect  between  different 
padaiexU,  iv.  ]2u,  I3n,  26n,  89n,  54n, 
56n,  58n ;  restoration  of  natural  forms 
of  words,  iv.  74-100  ;  repetition  of  di- 
vifsible  pragrhyoB,  iv.  128;  whether,  ia 
this  res|iect,  the  pada-iexi  of  the  treat- 
ise and  that  of  the  MSS.  agree.  iv.74n; 
enclitic  accent  in  pada-texi^  iiL  64,  68, 
69. 72,  78 ;  treatment  of  particle  «  in, 
L  72,  78 ;  do.  of  pragrhyaM,  i.  74n;  vo- 
cative in  o  is  pragrhya  in,  i.  81 ;  combi- 
nation of  iii  and  iva  in,  i.  82. 

Padavrtta  enclitic  circumflex,  iiL  68-64; 
its  comparative  tone,  iii.  55  intr.  n. 

Palatals  (r,  ckjjh,  n,  y,  f,  i.  i,  s,  di) :  how 
formeil,  i.  21 ;  probiible  phonetic  value, 
i.  2In,  ii.  ]7n ;  not  found  as  finals,  i,  7; 
n  and  t  Iwfure  palatals,  iL  10.  11,  18, 
14 ;  dental  after  palatal  becomes  pa- 
latal, ii.  15 ;  f  inserted  after  a  before 
surd  palatal,  ii.  26 :  final  lingual  before 
palatal  causes  karnhana,  ii.  39. 

Paninean  indicatory  letters  and  symbols 
used  in  Priti9&khya,  iv.  16c;  Paninean 
examples  and  illustrations  given  in  com- 
mentary, add.  n.  2. 

Pd^ini :  his  rules  cited  in  commentary,  l 
Id.  2n,  iv.  I08n ;  his  doctrines  compared 
with  those  of  the  PrAti^fikhya,  pamm. 

Particle,  i.  1,  add.  n.  4.  II.  1 ;  composition 
with  other  parts  of  speech,  add.  n.  4.  IL 
6-8. 
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Puts  of  speech,  l  In,  add.  n.  4.TI.  I;;  Quantity  of  syllables,  i.  61*64;  ofvovela, 


their  vanous  combinations,  forming  com- 
pound trordM,  add.  n.  4.  II.  2-16.  | 

Pauses  in  recitation  of  Veda,  their  length,  r 
iii.  74n. 

P&u^hkaras&di,  q|Uoted  in  vdrttika  to  P&ei- 
ini  and  by  TAitt.  Pr.,  ii.  6n,  7n.  17n. 

Penultimate  letter  of  a  word  styled  waa- 
dhd.  i.  92. 

ph,  a  labial  mute,  i.  26n. 

PlAksh^ya^a,  quoted  hy  TAitt  Pr.,  ii.  40n. 

Pl&kshi,  quoted  by  TAitt.  Pr.,  iL  7n,  40n. 

Plula:— see  Protracted. 

Praca^a  rr  pracita  accent,  iit  7ln. 

PrA^hshta  arcumflez,  ill  56 ;  its  compar- 
ative tone,  iii.  56  intr.  n. 

Pragrhya :  import  of  the  term,  I  78n ; 
what  finals  are  pragrhya^  i  78-81  ; 
how  treated  in  pa^o-text,  i.  74n.  iv.  123, 
74n;  do.  in  ib-omo-tezt,  iv.  117;  they 
are  exempt  fmni  euphonic  combination 
in  Mfi/itfd,  iii.  88. 

Pr&ti(dkhya :— see  Atharva- Veda.  Rik, 
T&ittitiya,and  V&jaaaneyi  Prfiti^ftkhyas. 

Prftlihnta  enclitic  circumflex  of  Tftitt.  Pr., 
iii.  62n. 

Prepositions,  i.  I ;  list  of,  add.  n.  4.  II. 
17-19;  other  words  construed  like, 
add.  n.  4. 1 1.  20,  iv.  In,  2n  ;  preposi- 
tions lingualize  initial  sibilant  of  root, 
ii.  90;  exceptions,  ii.  102-107 ;  their 
combination  with  initial  f  or  f  of  root, 
iii.  47,  48;    they  lina^ualize  n  of  root. 


I  59-62 ;  of  nasalized  vowels,  i  88-91. 


a  semivowel,  i.  80n ;  how  formed,  L 
28  ;  different  views  as  to  the  classifica- 
tion of,  i.  28n ;  enters  into  r  an«l  f.  L 
87,  38;  exdianges  with  I  m  certain 
wordii,  i.  64-66;  is  foil(»wed  by  wara- 
bhakti  before  any  other  con)*onant,  i. 
101,  102 ;  XA  Icmt  before  r,  and  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  lengthened,  it  19,  iii.  20; 
inserted  after  final  n  before  a  vowel,  it 
29;  m  when  retained  before*  ii.  86; 
vitarjan-iya  converted  into,  ii.  42,48; 
do.  in  certain  words  after  a  and  d,  ii. 
44-52 ;  not  doubled  as  first  in  a  group, 
but  cau'*es  dupliciition,  iii  81  ;  converts 
t  of  suffix  to  «A,  ii.  87 ;  converts  suc- 
ceeding n  to  n,  iii.  75  etc. 

r,  f :  guttural  vuwels,  i.  20n ;  contain  r,  i. 
87,  88 ;  phonetic  value  of,  i.  87n ;  how 
naaalizeci,  L  71 ;  mode  of  combination 
with  preceding  final  a  and  d,  iii.  46-49 ; 
discordant  usage  in  this  respect  of  Prft- 
ti9Akhya,  MSS.,  and  edited  text  ex- 
plained, iii.  46n ;  convert  succeeding  n 
to  n,  iii.  75  etc 

Reduplication  :  initial  t  of  root  converted 
to  ah  after,  it  91 ;  do.  notwithstanding 
the  interposition  of,  ii  98 ;  prolongation 
of  vowel  of,  ill  18 ;  restored  to  its  nor- 
mal quantity  in  pada  and  krama  texts, 
iv.  82, 84-87,  89,  96. 


iii.  79;  exceptions,  iii  79n;  when  sep-j  Repeated  words,  treatment  of  in  pada- 


arated  from  or  compounded  with  verbs, 
iv.  1-7,  86-89 ;  their  independent  use 
and  construction,  iv.  8n. 

Prolongation  of  vowels  in  tcmhitd :  of 
final  of  first  member  of  a  compound, 
ill  1-3,  9-12,  12n,  24;  of  final  of  a 
theme  in  declension,  iii.  5,  6,  8  ;  do.  be- 
fore sufl^es,  iii  17,  18;  of  final  of  a 
word,  ill  16, 19,  25  ;  full  and  system 
atic  expoeition  of  Atharvan  usage  in 
this  respect,  iii  16n;  prolongation  of 
first  syllable  of  a  word,  iii  15,  21 ;  of 
reduplication,  iii  13, 14;  of  particle  «. 
iii.  4 ;  other  cases,  iii  7, 22, 28 ;  prolon- 
gation very  rare  except  of  d,  ill  16n; 
restoration  in  pada  and  kraina  texts 
of  a  lengthened  vowel,  iv.  74  etc 

Pronoun,  name  for,  ii.  44n. 

Protracted  (plutd)  vowel :  has  three  mo- 
ras, i.  62 ;  list  of  protracted  vowels  in 
Atharva- Veda,  i.  105;  kinds,  accent- 
and  designation  in  M6S.,  I  lU5n ;  pro- 
traction when  omitted  in  pada  and 
ikrama  texts,  197,  ]05n,  iv.  120;  pro- 
traction of  vikampita  circumflex  sylla- 
bles, iii  65a 


text,  il  62n,  iv.  40,  44. 

Repetitions  in  pada  and  krama  texts  of 
words  having  certain  peculiarities: 
when  made  in  krama^  iv.  117  ;  do.  in 
pada,  iv.  128 ;  different  usage  of  the 
different  podia-texts  in  this  respect,  iv. 
74n;  restoration  of  normal  lorm  in 
case  of  repetition,  iv.  74  etc 

Restoration  of  normal  forms  ot  words  in 
nada  and  krama  texts,  iv.  78  etc 

Riff  Pr&tic&kh^a :  editions  of,  intr.  n. ; 
mode  of  citing  it  here  foUowed,  intr. 
n. ;  general  comparison  with  the  pres- 
ent work,  add.  n.  1 ;  its  doctrines  cited 
or  referred  to,  pauim, 

:  a  dental  spirant,  i.  24n,  81n;  <  inserted 
after  t  before,  ii.  8  ;  initial  $  of  certain 
roots  lost  after  ud,  il  18 ;  viiaryaniya 
converted  into,  before  A;  and  p,  il  62-80; 
$  converted  into  th  before  k  and  jp,  il 
81 ;  do.  in  other  canes,  whether  final, 
medial,  or  initial,  il  82-101;  even 
when  an  augment  or  reduplication  in- 
tervenes after  the  cause  ot  conversion, 
ii.  92,98;  exceptions,  il  102-107;  ir- 
regular case  of  insertion  of,  iii  96 ;  its 
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insertion  presents  diTisioD  in  iMicb-texi,  ^:  a  dental  mate,  L  24n ;  ioBerted  after  ( 
iv.  68,  69 ;  •  res*tored  from  «A  in  pada  before  «,  it.  8 ;  do.  after  a  before  mU- 
and  krama  texts,  iv.  74  etc  See  also  iant8,  li.  9  ;  mode  of  oombiiMUi>n  with 
Sibilants  and  Spirants.  j     f  and  /,  il  18,  17  ;  the  combioatioD  of 

Sanbitfttezt :  ks  oon^tructtoo  tbe  subject .  i  and  f  bow  made  in  the  MSS.  mnd  ed- 
of  chapters  ii.  and  iit..  iL  1.  |     ited  text,  il  17n;  do.  with  precetiiog 

SinikrtyH,  quoted  by  Taitt  Pr^  iL  21n.      |     or  following  palaulu  and  liugnala^iL 

Semivowels  (.y.  r,  /,  v) :  how  formed,  i.  30 ; '     14,16. 

meatiiiigof  tlie  name,  i.  30n;  m  omitted  { :  a  lingual  mute.  i.  S2n  ;  when  a  fioal, 
before,  ii.  82;   alterant  vowels  before      L6ii;  i  inserted  bei<>re  »  after,  ii.  S; 
diHsiinihu-  vowels  om verted  into,  iii.  89 ;      inserted  after  n  before  nhiUnte,  iL  9. 
resulting  ktthaipra  circuinflez,  lit  68-61.  TdimvirAma  enclitic  circwuflez  of  Xky  Pr^ 
See  hImu  the  dftftrent  letters.  {     iii.  02ii. 

9h:  a  lingual  spirunt.  i  22ii,  8 In;  special  Tfiirovyafijana  enclitic  Hrcumflex,  iii  6S; 
moile  of  iU  K>nnHtion.  i.  23 ;  phoni'tir  ita<  ctHnpHnitivf  tone,  iii  66  intr.  n 
value,  L  23n;  dental  nnite  buci»me^  Taittiriya  Pratigakhya :  nin«le  of  atin?  it 
lingual  after,  ills ;  <  converted  into,  iiere  followed,  intr.  n. ;  general  cooi* 
before  k  and  f>.  il  81 ;  in  other  cases.,  parison  with  tlie  present  work.  add.  n. 
il82-lOl;  esceptioiH,  ilia2-l07;  con  \  I;  its  docuines  ated  or  referred  to, 
vert*  succee4lii>^  n  to  n.  iii  76  etc;   re-      pOMxim. 

converted  into  «  in  pada  and  krama  T<iihabli&vya  enclitic  circomflez  of  V&j. 
texti»,  iv.  74  etc.  i     **'" .  "»•  ®^"- 

Short  vowels,  i.  59.  th,  a  dental  mute,  i.  24n. 

Sibilants  (f.  »A,  «):    aspiration   of  final  th.  a  lini^ual  mute,  I  22n. 
mutes  befttre,  il  6  ;  great  discordance  Throat-sounds  (a,  d.  A,  A),  L  19. 
of  authorities  upon  this  point,  il  6n ; 

after  a,  a,  and  a.  Jr,  f,  and  t  inserted  m,  w:  labial  vowels,  L  26n;  ti  a  pragrhpa 
before,  il  9 ;  sibilants  inserted  after  as  locative  ending,  i,  74 ;  da  as  dual 
final  n,  il  26  ;  historicail  ground  of  this      en  ling,  i.  76. 

in<ertion,  il  2Gn;  preceding  rtxar^aniya  u  (particle):  technical  designation  of.  iv. 
assimilate<l  tn,  ii.  iO;  this  rule  not  fol-  16n  ;  how  treated  in  pada  text,  I  72, 
lowed  in  MSS.  an<l  edited  text,  il  40n ;  73  ;  finals  rumpoun  led  with  are  fror 
not  duplK*ated  after  r  and  k.  if  fol-  ^Ayo,  i.  79.  8o;  what  words  are  so 
lowed  by  vowels,  iii.  32.  See  also  Spi-  oompoumled  in  Athnrva-Ve^la,  I  80n; 
rants,  and  the  diKfrent  letters.  when  prolonged  in  nanMUd,  iii.  4;  vheo 

Similar  or  homogeneous  soumla.  1 27n.      |     nut  liable  to  euplKMiic  cumbmation  in 

Sonant  letters:  defined,  L  13;  list  of,  I  aaaAira,  iii  86;  treatment  of  in  krama- 
ISn.  i     text,  iv.  118,  114.  116,  118,  119. 

Sphotana:  defined,  I  103;  when  it  takes  IMatta:— -see  Acute. 

place,  il  88.  Ukliya,  quoted  by  T&itt.  Pr.,  il  21n. 

Spirants  {K  x.  r,  «A,  «,  ^,  A):  how  formed,  Upadhm&niya  (^):  laUal  spirant,  i  S6o, 
I  31  ;  /sudi^rs  ahhinidhdma  before.  L  Sin;  viwrfaniifa  converted  into  it  be- 
46 ;  litnf^r  ttarabhukti  inserted  beftire,  fore  surd  kibials,  it  40n ;  this  role  not 
after  r.  I  Idl ;  loss  of  m  and  n  before,  observed  in  MSS.  and  edited  text  ii- 
il  3:^-34;  final  riJraiyaMiya  before  ini-  4«n};  a  few*  times  written  with  th  in 
tial  surd  convertetl  into,  il  40;  partial '  MSS.,  iv.  76n,  77n. 
disobedience  of  this  rule  by  MSS^  and  Upalekha:  edition  o^  iv.  74n;  its  doe^ 
edited  text  of  Atharvan,  il  44 In.  See  trines  cited,  iv.  78  etc.,  etc. 
also  Sibilanta.  and  the  different  letters.* 

Strong  cases,  name  for,  I  88.  r :  labial  semivowel,  I  2in.  80n ;  its  m- 

Suffixes  pei-uliar  names  of  certain,  I  88,  nondation,  I  2dn  :  dropped  when  fiuil 
iii.  17,  iv.  16n,  20,  21.  48;  final  vowel  after  any  vowel  but  d,  il  21,22:  ex- 
of  theme  lengthened  before,  iii.  17. 18 ;  ceptions,  il  23 ;  or  it  has  attenuated  ot- 
when  separable  or  not  separable  from  terance..  ii.  24 ;  dii  onoe  made  nasal  d 
theme  by  aM^roAa,  i v.  13-72.  <    before  it,  il  28;  m  when  retained  no- 

Sard  omisonant^  defined,  112.  i    changed  bef<irc  it,  il  37. 

Svarabbakti :  what,  and  when  inaerted,  I A'ftdabhik&ra.  quoted  by  Tftitt  Pr.,  11 6n. 
101,  102,  iVajasaneyi  Pr&ti^ftkliya :  edition  of,  intr. 

Svarita  ^— see  Circumflex.  n. ;  geaeral  comparison  with  the  pres- 

Syllablea,  I  93;  qiantity  ot  I  61>64;     ent  work,  add.  n.  I ;  itedoctnaes  dted 
*mode  of  diviaioo  oi^  I  66-68, 104.        ,    or  refenred  to,  poMtim, 
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V&lmiki,  quoted  by  TAitt.  Pr^  ii.  17n,  40n. 

Vamakrama: — ^see  Duplication  of  couso- 
nants. 

Vfttsapra,  quoted  by  Tftitt.  Pr.,  ii.  21n, 
24n. 

y&tsya,  quoted  in  commentary,  il  6n. 

Veda:  its  study  recommended,  iv.  101- 
lOff. 

yedamitr%  quoted  by  Rik  Pr^  i.  29n. 

Verb,  L  1,  add.  n.  4.  II.  1 ;  its  composition 
with  modifying  prepositions,  iv.  1-7. 

Vikampita  modification  of  independent 
circumflex,  iii.  66  ;  mode  of  designating, 
iiL  65n;  occasional  protraction  of  vi 
kampiia  syllable  in  MSS.,  iil  65n. 

Visaijaniya  (A) :  a  throat-sound,  i.  19n;  a 
spirant,  i.  8 In;  a  possible  final,  i.  5; 
ealled  obhiniBhtdnay  i.  42;  conversion 
of  m  to,  ii.  26 ;  do.  of  n  to,  ii.  26-28, 
30;  historical  origin  of  this  combina 
tion,  iL  26n ;  assimilation  of  to  follow- 
ing surd.  ii.  40 ;  disagreement  of  the 
grammarians  upon  this  point,  ii.  40n ; 
discordance  with  this  rule  of  the  prac- 
tice of  MSS.  and  edited  text,  il  40n ; 
dropped  in  edition  before  sibilant  fol- 
lowea  by  surd  mute,  il  40n ;  becomes 
y  before  a  vowel,  il  41 ;  and  the  y  is 
dropped,  ii.  21 ;  but  becomes  r  after  an 
alterant  vowel,  il  42,  43  ;  and,  in  cer- 
tain words,  after  a  and  4,  il  44-62 ;  ah 


converted  to  o,  il  68,  64  ;  it  is  dropped 
after  dy  ii.  66  ;  do.  in  wh  and  e^hak,  ii. 
67,  68 ;  do.  in  special  cases,  il  66,  69  ; 
anomalous  combinations  of,  il  60,  61 ; 
converted  to  «  or  «A  before  k  and  ;>,  ii. 
62-81 ;  not  duplicated,  iii.  29 ;  restored 
from  t  or  «A,  and  restored  to  n,  in  Aro- 
ma and  pada  texts,  iv.  74  etc 

Vocatives  in  o,  pragrhya  only  in  pador 
text,  I  81. 

Vowels  (a,  4,  t,  i,  ti»  ii,  r,  ft  \*  *.  <W»  Oi  ^)} 
belong  to  various  classes  of  sounds,  I 
19n-21n,  26n;  degree  of  contact  of  or- 
gans in  production  of,  I  82-86  ;  nasal 
vowels,  1.  27n ;  quantity  of  vowels,  I 
69-62 ;  combinations  of  vowels,  iii.  39- 
64;  resulting  accent,  iii.  66-61,  66,  66. 
See  also  the  different  letters,  also  Nasal 
vowels,  and  Diphthongs. 

Vriddhi  derivatives  from  compounds,  how 
treated  in  jE>a<2a-text,  iv.  66. 

y :  palatal  semivowel,  I  21n,  80n;  drop- 
ped when  final  after  a  vowel,  il  21 ; 
or  has  attenuated  utterance,  11  24; 
maarjaniya  before  a  vowel  converted 
into,  il  41. 

Yamas:  in  part  sonant,  1. 18n;  are  nose- 
sounds,  I  26n;  when  inserted,  I  99; 
their  phonetic  value,  i.  99n ;  how  writ- 
ten in  the  commentary,  1 99n. 
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ERRATA. 

p.  a,  1.    8— for  ^^d^  read  ^.S^^. 

p.   9,  L  16— for  lyg-  read  ^y, 

p.  16,  L  ll^for  not  wait  to  be  entreated  read  not  turn  (Ke  hack  oo  them. 

p.  18,  1.  88— for  at  an  read  ae  an, 

p.  20,  L  22'^for  matronymie  read  metrcnymic, 

p.  21,  L    4— for  Kdrtikeya  read  Kdrttikeya. 

p.  22,  1, 84—  do.  do. 

p.  26,  L  16— the  plate  has  f^^MM-. 

p.  82,  L  17— for  -^-  read  -^-. 

p.  61,  L  18— for  »at'Tarmidht  read  'at-TarmidhCe. 

p.  T2,  L    6— for  ^^y»^ji'  '-^-^^   read    rr*^^'  "^^^ 

«      L  84— for  ^bdallah  read  'Ahdamk;    and  for  'u46<2  'arJ2<iA0kln  read 
'u46(2  *air-Rahmdn. 

p.  88,  L    8  from  below— for  ^yS  read  v3>A^. 

The  errata  for  the  Atharva-Veda  Pr&tifAkbya  are  giFen  in  the  last  additiooal 
note  to  that  work,  just  before  the  Indexes. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ORIENTAL  SOCIETY. 


New  HavBiiy  October  ITtli  and  ISth,  1860. 


TuE  Semi-annual  Meeting  for  1&60  of  tbe  Anaerican  Oriental  Society 
was  held  in  New  Haven,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  R  R  Salisbury,  com- 
mencing on  Wednesday,  October  l7th,  at  3^  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  President  being  absent,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Pres't  T.  D. 
Woolsey,  the  only  Vice-President  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  accepted.  Dr.  Cogswell 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Oilman  and  Prof.  Whitney  of  New  Haven  were 
appointed  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  present  meeting. 

The  Librarian  made  a  brief  verbal  report  respecting  the  accessions  to 
the  Library  during  the  past  six  months  (of  which  he  laid  a  detailed  list 
upon  the  table),  and  respecting  its  present  condition.  He  invited  the 
members  from  abroad  to  visit  and  exanvine  the  Lfbrary  and  Cabinet  at  their 
place  of  deposit  in  Yale  College  Library,  during  their  stay  in  the  city. 

The  Board  of  Directors  recommended  to  the  Society,  for  election  a» 
Corresponding  Members,  the  following  gentlemen,  accompanying   the 
recommendation  with  a  statement  of  their  claims  to  membership : 
Dr.  Adalbert  Kabn,  of  Berlin. 
Dr.  Andrew  T.  Pratt,  Missionary  at  Aleppo, 
they  were  thereupon  balloted  for,  and  declared  duly  elected. 

Other  gentlen>en  were,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Directorsv 
elected  Corporate  Members;  the  names  of  such  of  whom  as  shall  haw 
signified  their  acceptance  of  membership  will  be  reported  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  presented  the  correspondence  of  the  half- 
year,  reading  first  the  more  than  nsually  numerous  regrets  and  excuses  for 
non-attendance  whidi  had  been  received  from  members  compelled  by 
other  engagements  to  be  absent  from  the  meeting.  Among  the  lettei-s  of 
a  more  general  interest  were  the  following: 

1.  From  Rev.  0.  D.  Seropyan,  dated  Paris,  March  2nd,  1860,  accom- 
panying the  donation  of  two  works  on  topics  in  the  history  of  Armenia, 
by  G.  V.  Shahnazarian,  and  aFso  enclosing  a  manuscript  of  the  same 
author,  entitled  "Programme  of  a  Collection  of  Armenian  Authors,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  *  Armenian  Historical  Gallery  V'  of  the  main  pant  of 
which  a  translation  (the  original  is  in  French)  is  offered  below. 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks,  Mr.  Shahnazarian  goes  on  to  say : 

*'  After  such  repeated  destructioos  of  our  literary  monuraents^montiments  derived 
In  great  part  from  the  archives  and  the  schools  of  Edessa,  of  Nineveh,  of  Tarsus,  of 
Antioch,  of  Alexandria,  of  Rome,  of  Athens,  of  Byzantium,  capitals  visited  and 
explored,  one  after  another,  by  most  of  the  Armenian  authors— we  still  possess  a 
considerable  number  of  precious  works  which  time  has  respected. 
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**  Daring  the  three  centuries  that  the  Armenians  have  possessed  the  art  of  prnitiii^, 
scarcely  fourteen  or  fifteen  historical  works*  have  heen  published :  via.  Ag^tfaange^ 
)u8,i  secretary  of  King  Tiridates,  Zenobius,*  Faustus  of  Byzantiam,  Korhm,  Elbha^ 
Lfizarus  of  Phorbis,^  Moses  of  Khorene,<  John  Hainikonian,<  Sebcos,  historiaD  of 
Heradius,  John  the  patriarchj  Mesrob  the  priest,^  Aristakes  of  Lastivert,*  archiman- 
drite, prince  Hethum  Rubenian.^o  Arakel  of  Tauris,"  archimandrite,  Thomas  Arda- 
nini,i>  and  perhaps  a  few  others ;  while  the  greater  number  still  remain  in  mann- 
script,  and  the  learned  world  is  constantly  in  danger  of  losing  a  part  of  them  by 
some  unforetieen  accident,  as  has  happened  so  many  timea  To  bnnf?  to  light,  ana 
to  preverve  henceforward,  the  hbtorical  works  of  my  country,  I  have  devoted  myself 
during  the  jvast  fifteen  years  to  searching  for  manuscript  copies  of  them,  especially 
in  the  rich  library  of  the  patriarclial  convent  of  Edchmiadsn,  and  in  those  of  the 
convents  of  Sinnik,  of  Bfgr.  Carspet,  Armenian  archbishop  of  Tlffis,  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Constantinople,  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  in  private  collections,  and,  finally, 
in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris.  After  having  surmounted  difficuUiea  of  every 
kind,  and  expended  much  labor  and  no  small  sums  of  money,  I  have  succeeded  in 
forming  a  considerable  collection  of  these  manuscripts,  and  have  undertaken  the 
publication  of  an  Armenian  Historical  Gallery,  to  be  composed  of  fourteen  anthors  of 
iiigh  interest.    They  are  as  follows : 

**  1.  Leontius,!^  archimandrite,  a  writer  of  the  8th  century.  He  treats  of  the  inva- 
sions of  Armenia,  Oeoigia.  and  Caucasian  Albania  by  the  Arabs,  and  of  the  conquests 
made  by  them.  1  have  been  able  to  discover  only  a  single  manuscript  of  his  work-* 
but  a  very  correct  one-*coming  from  the  convent  of  St.  John  Baptist,  in  the  pashalik 
of  Museh,  and  now  forming  part  of  the  library  of  the  late  Mgr.  Carapet  On  the 
basis  of  this  unique  copy  I  have  published  the  text,  with  a  French  translation. 

"2.  Stephen  Assoghik,!^  archimandrite,  who  lived  in  the  10th  century.  He  com- 
posed, in  three  books,  a  very  learned  abridgment  of  universal  history,  at  the  reqnest 
of  the  patriarch  Sarkis  L  He  begins  with  the  creation,  and  ends  with  the  year 
1004.  I  have  published  the  work  from  three  manuscripts,  of  which  one  was  copied 
by  myself  at  Siunik,  the  second  belongs  to  the  Carapet  library,  and  the  third  to 
P.  Alichan,  Director  of  the  Armenian  college  Samuel  Moorat  at  Paris. 

**8.  Sembath  the  constable,  prince  of  Coricos,!"  an  author  of  the  13th  century. 
He  composed  a  book  of  annals,  starting  from  the  year  952.  It  treats  of  the  principal 
events  in  Armenia,  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  of  the  Crusades,  and  is  bronght  down 
to  1277.    I  have  published  an  edition  of  it,  founded  on  tliree  manuscripts  .... 

**4.  Vahram  Rabuni,i<  vardapet,  secretary  of  the  Armenian  king  Leon  III,  in  the 
18th  century.  It  relates  in  verse  the  history  of  the  Rubenians  of  Jjesser  Armenia, 
where  the  Armenian  family  of  Rubenians,  allied  Ister  to  the  French  house  of  Lusig- 
nan,  reigned  for  three  hundred  years.  I  have  published  it  from  two  manuscripts. . . 
There  was  publifhed  in  1881  an  English  translation  of  the  work,  by  K.  F.  Neumann. 
**  5.  Stephen  Orbelian,!^  metropolitan  of  Siunik,  also  of  the  13th  century.  He  has 
left  a  complete  history  of  the  province  of  Lissak,  and  of  the  different  families  who 
have  possessed  it ;  among  others,  of  the  Orbelian  princes,  from  whom  he  is  himself 
descended.  This  chapter  was  translated  by  Saint-Martin,  and  published  in  1819,  as 
part  of  the  work  entitled^  M6moires  Historiques  et  Qeographiques  sur  V  Armteie. 
Stephen  Orbelian  gives  precious  details  respecting  the  invasions  of  tlie  Mongoh ;  he 
copies  a  great  number  of  inscriptions  extant  at  his  period,  and  presents  the  nomencla- 
ture of  all  the  convents,  villages,  cities,  and  cantons  of  that  province.  The  whole  work 

includes  seventy-five  chapters.    I  have  published  it  from  three  manuscripts 

**The  learned  Saint-Martin,  lacking  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage, and  also  led  astray  by  an  incomplete  and  faulty  manuscript,  has  fallen  into 
serious  errors,  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  edition,  and  in  my  explanatory  notes. 
"  These  five  works,  compared,  corrected,  explained  by  means  of  considerable  notes, 
enriched  with  biographies  of  their  authors,  and  with  an  iutroduction  to  each  vol- 

*  We  add,  io  eoooscUoo  with  Um  sotkon  sad  works  mentioDed  in  thit  1*ni<rainine,  TsfersncM  lo 
Mr.  Dwif  ht*f  Cmtslogiie  of  Works  is  the  AnMnisn  Lukgnago,  pobliiked  in  Vol.  iii  of  the  Socioir** 
Joornal.  Comm.  or  Prsi. 

1  6«e  Joara.,  iii.  246.  S  Ibid.,  p.  247.  3  Ibid. ,  p.  3Sa  4  Ibid ,  p.  247. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  24&  «  Ibid.,  p.  2d2.  7  Ibid.,  p.  266.  S  Ibid.,  p^  259. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  260.  10  Ibid.,  p.  273.  11  Ibid.,  p.  27r.  IS  Ibid.,  p.  »7. 

13  Ibid,  p.  238.  XI  Ibid.,  p.  269.  15  Ibid.,  p.  276.  •  W  IWd.,  p.  272. 


17  Ibid,  p.  271. 
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time,  have  left  the  firess  during  the  years  1868  and  1859,  published  almost  enlirelj 
nt  my  ozpense.  They  are  to  be  purchased  of  the  editor,  at  Paris  (No.  86,  Rue  de 
rOueiit).  at  9  francfi  a  volume. 

"  6.  Moses  of  Albania,"  or  of  Calflncaituatz.  has  just  been  put  to  press.  This  au- 
thor composed  his  historical  work,  in  three  books,  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century. 
]t  U  of  great  importance,  as  being  the  only  one  which  brings  to  our  knowledge  tlie 
history  of  Albaiiia,  of  the  Huns,  of  the  Khoxans  and  of  other  neighboring  races. 
His  story,  which  breaks  ofif  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  has  been  continued  to 
the  10th  by  an  anonymous  author.     I  possess  four  copies  of  it ... . 

**7.  The  Universal  History  of  Mioliael,  patriarch  of  the  Syrians,  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. This  extremely  interesting  work  was  translated  from  the  Syriae  into  the  Ar- 
menian, shortly  after'the  death  of  its  author,  i  do  not  know  whether  the  Syriae 
original  is  in  existence  ;  but  the  Armenian  version,  made  by  Chot,  and  revised  by 
the  learned  Vardan  Vardapet.  and  bearing  the  marks  of  the  decadence  of  the  Ar- 
menian language,  leaves  notliing  to  be  desired,  as  concerns  its  fidelity.  My  edition 
of  this  work  will  be  founded  on  three  manuscripts,  the  first  of  which,  being  complete 
and  correct,  belongs  to  the  Armenian  Museum  of  Constantinople,  and  has  been  kindly 
lent  me  for  collation;  the  second  I  myself  copied  at  Edchmiadzin;  the  third,  which 
is  incomplete  and  incorrect,  belongs  to  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris.  It  is  from 
this  latter  copy  that  the  learned  M.  Dulaurier  has  given  an  extract  in  French. 

"  8.  The  Chronology  of  Samuel,^  priest  of  the  cathedral  of  Ani,  capital  of  Arme- 
nia under  the  Bngratides;  a  work  of^no  great  extent,  but  of  extreme  accuracy,  and 
composed  by  order  of  the  patriarch  Gregory  IV,  in  the  22th  century.  The  method 
of  Samuel  of  Ani  reminds  one  of  that  of  Eusebius  of  Cesarea.  An  anonymous 
author  has  continued  it  down  to  the  ISth  century.  The  edition  of  Samuel  of  Aui 
will  be  based  upon  four  copies. . .  . 

**9.  Mekhitluu-,^  a  monx  of  Airivank,  a  writer  of  the  18th  century,  and  of  im- 
mense learning.  By  means  of  concentric  circles,  he  has  traced  a  view  of  the  astro- 
nomy of  his  period,  and  has  drawn  out,  in  putillel  columns,  lists  of  all  sovereigns, 
pontiffs,  patriarchs,  and  Armenian  and  foreign  authors,  adding  sundry  essays  on  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  on  the  celestial  spheres.  I  possess  of  this  work  at  pres- 
ent but  a  single  copy,  made  by  myself.  . .  . 

"  lU.  Matthew  of  Edessa,^!  an  author  of  the  12th  centurv.  He  throws  a  vivid 
light  upon  the  history  of  the  races  of  Western  Asia  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  Crusades.  The  priest  Gregory  is  his  continuer.  I  possess  of  his 
work  but  a  single  incorrect  copy.  The  copies  belonging  to  the  Imperial  Library  of 
Paris  and  to  that  of  the  convent  of  the  Mekbitharists  at  Venice  arc  unfortunately 
m  the  same  condition,  and  of  no  more  value  than  my  own.  M.  DuUurier  has  thid 
year  published  Matthew  of  Edeeea  in  a  French  translation. 

**  1 1.  CyriacHS  of  Oandzak,^  vardapet,  a  writer  of  tlie  18th  century.  He  has  com- 
posed a  History  of  Armenia,  covering  a  period  of  near  a  thousand  years.  As  con- 
temporary, prisoner,  and  interpreter  of  the  Tatars,  he  furnishes  precious  details  re- 
specting that  people.  I  have  two  copies  of  this  history :  the  first  is  the  more  cor- 
rect, but  not  complete:  it  was  given  me  by  the  Armenian  Museum  of  Constantino- 
ple. My  second  copy  is  complete,  but  not  very  correct :  I  expect  a  third,  from  the 
library  of  the  Armenian  convent  of  Jerusalem,  which  will  soon  be  sent  me. 

•*  12.  Vardan  Vardapet  of  Baretzerberd,**  of  the  18th  century,  a  fellow-disciple  of 
Cyriacus  of  Qandzak,  profoundly  learned,  and  especially  distinguished  as  a  linguist. 
He  has  left  us  a  complete  history  of  Armenia  from  the  time  of  Huik  down  to  his 
own  period.    I  have  but  a  single  copy  of  it,  but  expect  another  from  Constantinople. 

**  18.  Malachi  the  monk,**  likewise  of  the  13th  century.  His  work  is  entirely  devo- 
ted to  an  account  of  the  invasions  of  the  Mongols,  who  bore  rule  in  Armenia  for 
nearly  two  centuries.    A  single  copy  of  it  is  at  my  disposal. 

"  14.  Thomas  of  Medzob,26  vardapet,  of  the  lAth  century.  He  has  composed,  as 
an  eye-witness,  a  brief  history  of  Tamerlane,  and  of  the  principal  events  of  his  time. 
The  copy  whidi  I  have  in  my  hands  is  very  correct ;  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris 
also  possesses  an  excellent  copy,  made  at  the  convent  of  the  Mekbitharists  at  Ven- 
ice upon  the  collation  of  four  manuscripts.  M.  Ndve  has  published  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1855,  a  study  upon  Thomas  of  Medzob  and  hia  history." 


»  Ibtd.,  p.  2S '.  IS  Ibid  ,  p.  266.  90  Ibid.,  p.  371.  Si  Ibid  ,  p.  264. 

£2  Ibid.,  p.  267.  83  Ibid.,  p^  272.  S«  Ibid.,  pi  271.  BS  Ibid,  p.  274. 
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^,  From  Rev.  J.  Austin  Merrick,  dated  Paris,  Kj.,  Sept  l^th,  1860. 
After  expressing  his  regret  at  being  vnable  to  attend  the  Society's  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Mernck  says : 

"  ....  You  hare  doubtlesa  seen  newspaper  Dotioes  of  the  alleged  diaoovery,  in 
«xcaYRtiDg  a  mound  in  Newark,  Ohio,  of  a  peculiarly  shaped  stone,  d«aeribed  as  s 
truncated  pyramid,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  marked  on  its  four  sides  in  low  re- 
lief with  Hebrew  characters.  It  claims  to  be  an  Oriental  symbol,  of  unknown  so- 
tiquity  and  of  a  masonic  origin,  and  for  these  reasons  has  attracted  some  attention 
from  Oriental  schohurs  and  antiquarians  in  diffsreat  sections  of  the  oountrj. 

**  It  is  almost  needless  for  me  to  state  that,  having  been  asked  my  o|NnioD  by  inter 
e«ted  parties,  it  was  unhesitatingly  given  adversely  to  the  genuineness  of  the  mono- 
inent  as  an  ancient  symbol,  or  as  a  work  of  any  character  anterior  to  our  own  day 
Indeed,  you  will  see,  by  the  photographed  and  traced  oopies  of  it  herewith  forwarded 
to  your  address,  that  it  cames  its  condemnation  on  its  face,  as  a  bungling  imitation 
of  the  printed  Chaldee  letters  in  our  later  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. ..." 

The  copies  sent  by  Mr.  Merri(^  were  passed  around  among  the  mem- 
bers present,  and  no  person  was  £9und  disposed  to  differ  from  the  opinion 
expressed  by  that  gentleman,  while  some  surprise  was  manifested  that  so 
transparent  a  fraud,  or  piece  of  pleasantry,  should  have  made  so  much 
fitir,  and  deceived  so  many  people. 

Communications  were  now  called  for. 

1.  On  the  Vocabulary  of  the  Modern  Greek  Language,  by  Mr.  F.  P. 
Brewer,  of  New  Haven. 

After  preinlfiiag  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  words  in  Modem  Greek  sre 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  with  those  of  the  ancient  language,  Mr.  Brewer  con- 
sidered first  the  changes  of  form  which  they  had  in  many  cases  undergone,  attribu- 
ting them  in  part  to  the  deg^dation  of  the  people,  and  in  part  to  the  phonetical 
corruptions  to  which  every  language  is  subject.  Some  words  were  claimed  to  pre- 
serve ante*classical  elements,  and  many  new  forms  to  exhibit  the  carrying  out  of 
principles  developed  in  the  language  during  its  classical  period.  The  formation  of 
new  words  as  substitutes  for  old  ones  was  illustrated  by  numerous  examples,  classi- 
fied under  several  heads.  It  was  shown  to  be  called  for  in  many  cases  by  ambigu- 
ities arising  from  a  new  pronunciation  or  from  other  causea.  Some  new  meaniags  are 
the  result  of  metonymy ;  others  are  euphemistic  A  few  contain  refereooee  to  local 
customs.  The  Hellenistic  phase  of  the  modern  language  was  pointed  out  as  of  con- 
spicuous importance,  and  was  traced  to  its  natural  cause,  in  the  currency  given  by 
the  New  Testament  to  the  colloquial  dialect  of  the  Oreciaa  Jews.  In  ooodusioD, 
Mr.  Brewer  offered  some  reflections  on  the  attempts  now  making  to  resuscitate  the 
ancient  Greek  as  the  cultifrated  and  literary  language  of  the  mMlem  kiagdom,  and 
considered  briefly  the  probable  issue  of  the  attempt  and  the  future  histoiy  of  tlis 
language. 

Remarks  and  comments  follow^  the  reading  of  Mr.  Brewer's  paper, 
turning  especially  upon  the  last  point  discussed  by  him,  respecting  which 
«ome  diversity  of  opinion  was  manifested. 

2.  On  the  Oriental  Works  in  the  Astor  Library,  by  Dr.  I.  G.  Cogswell, 
of  New  York. 

Dr.  Cogswell  laid  hefore  the  meeting,  and  read  in  part,  a  list  of  the  latest  addi- 
tions to  the  Oriental  department  of  the  Astor  Library.  He  spoke  of  the  warm  in- 
terest taken  by  himself  in  the  progress  of  Oriental  study,  and  of  his  desire  to  oqb- 
itribute  what  he  could  to  its  advaneeroeat,  by  providing  for  special  students  the 
means  of  pursuing  thew  researches  to  Uie  best  advantage ;  which  desire,  he  said,  hid 
led  him  to  give  the  department  a  special  share  of  attention  in  making  purchases  of 
books.  He  cordially  invited  the  members  of  the  Society  to  examine  and  make  ine 
of  the  collection,  and  also  to  suggest  the  names  of  works  with  whidi  they  would 
desire  to  see  it  farther  enriched. 
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3.  On  the  Kings  of  Mandala,  as  comTnemorate<}  in  a  Sanskrit  Inscrip- 
tion of  the  17th  Century,  by  Fitz-Edward  Hall,  D.C.L. 

4.  Two  Inscriptions  pertaining  to  the  Puram&ra  Rulers  of  M&Iava ;  the 
Sanskrit,  with  Translations  and  Remarks.     By  the  same. 

These  two  papers  form  the  first  two  articles  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Socie- 
ty's Journal,  now  in  process  of  puUicatioo.  In  the  absence  of  their  author,  who  has 
recently  returned  to  his  post  as  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda 
Territory  in  India,  they  were  laid  Mfore  the  Society  by  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, llie  latter  gave  some  account  of  Mr.  Hall's  labors  in  Sansxrit  epigraphy. 
He  described  the  two  classes  of  inscriptions  to  which  those  treated  in  the  papers 
under  notice  belong — the  one  commemorative  of  the  erection  and  endowment  of  sa- 
cred edifices  and  their  appendages,  the  other  recording  formal  grants  of  lands  and 
Tillages  to  Brahmans-— and  read  enough  of  their  translations  to  illustrate  the  gen- 
eral character  of  such  monuments,  as  well  as  the  special  features  of  the  specimens 
of  them  here  presented.  He  pointed  out  some  of  the  valuable  results  derived  from 
the  inscriptions,  or  from  Mr.  Hall's  remarks  and  notes  called  out  by  them  ;  espe- 
cially the  correction  of  Lassen's  error  respecting  the  period  of  UdayAditya  of  Mftlava. 

6.  On  the  Greek  Augment,  and  on  Processes  of  Growth  in  Language, 
by  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  of  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Wilson  coasidered  the  origin  and  character  of  the  augment  of  the  Greek  verb, 
which  he  regarded  as  identical  with  the  reduplication.  He  compared  it  also  with 
certain  pre&es  ia  other  languages,  of  which  he  discussed  the  significance  and  mode 
of  development 

6.  On  Tamil  Metre  and  Music,  by  Rev.  Edward  Webb,  Missionary  at 
Dindigal,  Southern  India. 

Mr.  Webb  gave  a  summary  account  of  the  method  of  construction  of  Tamil 
vecse,  defining  and  naming  first  the  two  kinds  of  syllables,  then  the  feet,  and  then 
the  stanzas  into  which  Uiese  are  combined.  He  described  the  attempts  of  the 
Christian  missionaries  in  Southern  India  to  introduce  our  own  metres  and  hymn- 
tunes  as  part  of  the  worship  of  the  congregations  of  native  converts,  and  the  com- 
plete fiiilure  which  had  attended  them ;  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  make  the 
natives  recognise  any  measure  in  the  verse,  or  learn  to  sing  the  music.  In  yiew  of 
this,  an  effort  had  been  made  to  obtain  Christian  songs  written  by  the  converts,  in 
their  own  metres,  and  adapted  to  their  own  melodies,  and  with  the  most  satisfac- 
torjr  results.  ▲  large  numoer  of  Christian  lyrics  had  been  collected,  well  suited  to 
be  introduced  into  Christian  worship,  and  calculated  to  help  the  cause  of  Christian- 
ity. Translations  of  a  number  of  these  were  read  by  Mr.  Webb,  and  were  listened 
to  with  much  interest  and  admiration.  He  also  read  specimens  of  the  origroal 
hymns,  in  illustration  of  theur  peculiar  rhythmical  character,  which  would  be  styled 
in  the  West  highly  artificial,  being  marked  with  profuse  and  elaborate  rhyme,  allite- 
ration, and  assonance.  He  described  the  musical  modes  of  the  Hindus,  accepted 
throughout  all  India  under  the  same  Sanskrit  appellations,  briefly  indicating  their 
relation  to  the  European  scale,  and  referring  to  the  special  adaptedness  to  the  expres- 
sion of  different  emotion?,  and  to  employment  at  different  seasons  and  different 
parts  of  the  day,  claimed  for  them  by  the  natives :  finally,  as  a  practical  Illustration, 
he  sang  several  of  them  to  the  hymns  which  he  had  before  reaa. 

Y.  On  a  Revolution  in  the  Ancient  Religion  of  Greece,  by  Prof.  J.  C. 
Moffat,  of  Princeton. 

Prof.  Moffat  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Greek  literature  bears  deep  marks  of  an 
ancient  religious  revolution.  Viewing  the  Greeks  as  belonging  to  two  great  divis- 
ions, the  'northern,  and  the  southern  with  eastern  connections,  or  the  Hellenes  and 
the  Pelasgi  or  lonians,  he  held  that  the  revolution  occurred  in  the  religion  of  the 
former,  at  the  meeting  of  the  two  races,  and  in  and  about  Thesaaly.  The  religion 
overthrown  was  a  nature-worship ;  that  set  up  in  its  stead  was  more  akin  with  the 
earlier  civilisation  of  the  region,  and  presented  gods  having  an  independent  ex- 
istence.   The  head  of  the  new  religion  was  without  a  proper  name  in  Greek,  Zfvf 
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designating  him  eimply  m  '  god/  aod  Zev$  rtaXf^  as  the  '  father  god.'  The  rel^ion 
came  from  the  Pelasgi,  who  learned  their  divine  naroefl  from  the  East,  especiallj 
from  Egypt  The  Pehisgic  Dodona  was  the  earliest  Hellenic  seat  of  the  Jupiter 
worship.  Prof.  Moffat  then  proceeded  to  establish,  by  comparison  of  traditions 
and  observances,  his  belief  that  the  Jupiter  of  Dodona  was  identical  with  the  Aman 
of  Ammonium  and  of  Thebes,  before  the  latter  absorbed  the  attributes  of  the  ram- 
headed  god  Num :  and  that  the  worship  of  Amun  came  from  Ethiopia,  and  in  its 
original  purity  was  a  true  worship  of  the  unseen  g^d,  as  separate  from  his  works— 
the  name  Amun  signifying  '  unseen  '  or '  concealed.'  Accepted  by  the  Pelasgi,  who 
worshipped  the  god  without  a  name,  that  religion  was  afterwards  communicated  by 
tliem  to  the  ruder  tribes  migrating  in  upon  them  from  the  north.  The  writer  then 
attempted  to  approximate  to  the  date  at  which  this  change  in  the  religion  of  the 
Hellenic  people  took  place,  and  concluded  tliat  it  was  not  long  before  the  Trojan  war. 
In  criticism  of  Prof.  Moffat's  views,  Pro!  Hadley,  of  New  Haven,  remarked  that 
the  word  Ztvi  ^<^  proved  by  the  analogy  of  the  kindred  laognages*  especially  of 
the  Sanskrit,  to  mean  originally  the  '  sky,'  and  to  be  accordingly  the  name  of  a 
divinity  belonging  to  a  nature-religion,  while  the  attributes  assigned  to  the  god  also 
strongly  favored  the  same  conclusion. 

At  this  stage  of  proceedings,  the  Society  adjounied  UDtil  the  next  day. 


On  assembling  again  on  Thursday  morning,  at  half  past  eight  oVlock, 
at  the  same  place,  the  Society  continued  to  listen  to  communications. 

8.  On  the  Phonetic  Processes  exemplified  in  the  English  Language, 
by  Prof,  J.  W.  Gibbs,  of  Yale  College. 

In  this  paper  the  author  pointed  out  the  principal  processes  of  euphonic  change 
developed  in  the  history  of  the  forms  of  speech  of  the  Indo-European  family,  awl 
more  especially  of  the  Teutonic  branch  of  that  family,  as  they  present  theoraelves 
in  the  words  and  forms  of  the  English  language,  for  the  purpose  of  ahowiiig  the 
importance  of  recognizing  them  in  English  grammar. 

9.  On  a  Recent  Memoir  by  Professor  Chwolson  of  St  Petersburgh, 
entitled  "  Remains  of  Ancient  Babylonian  Literature  in  Arabic  Transla- 
tions," by  Prof.  James  Hadley,  of  Yale  College. 

This  memoir  of  Prof.  Chwolson  is  printed  in  a  separate  form  from  the  M^moires 
des  Savants  Etrangers,  St.  Petersburgh,  1859.  It  is  in  German,  and  fills  nearly  200 
quarto  pages.  Its  author  is  a  pupil  of  Movers,  the  great  explorer  of  Phoenidan 
antiquities,  and  in  many  points  resembles  his  lamented  master.  He  published  in 
1 866  a  work  of  remarkable  originality  and  learning  on  the  '*  Sabians  aod  Sabianism." 
Since  then  he  has  been  much  engaged  in  studying  the  prodoctioos  which  form  the 
subject  of  this  memoir.  They  are  a  series  of  Arabic  texts,  not  yet  published,  which 
purport  to  be  translations,  made  about  900  A.  D.,  from  originals  composed  in  a  lan- 
guage called  "Nabathsean."  They  were  described  in  part  by  Quatrem^re  in  his 
M^moire  sur  les  Nabat^ens,  Journal  Asiatique,  t  xv,  1835 ;  but  no  one  before  Chwol- 
son has  given  them  a  thorough  study.  Ue  proposes  to  edit  them,  and  states  that 
they  will  make  four  quarto  volumes  of  600  pages  each.  His  object  in  this  memoir 
— of  which  the  leading  points  were  given  by  Prof.  Hadley — is  to  furnish  a  genersl 
account  of  the  books,  their  contents  and  character,  to  discuss  their  authorship,  with 
the  times  and  places  of  their  origin,  and  to  indicate  his  reasons  for  referring  them  in 
part  to  a  very  high  antiquity :  for  he  regards  the  most  important  one  as  older  \ff 
seven  centuries  than  Nebuchadneazar.  He  begins  by  showing  that  thore  is  no  im- 
possibility in  supposing  that  the  Chaldseans  should  have  reached  an  advanced  point 
m  literature  and  science  at  such  an  early  period,  so  long  before  the  beginning  of  Oreek 
culture.  He  then  enumerates  the  Arabic  texts,  and  speaks  of  Ibn-Wahshiyyah,  tbs 
professed  translator.  He  was  a  native  of  southern  Cnaldsea,  and  therefore  a  Naba- 
thoean ;  for  this  term,  as  used  by  the  Arabs,  referred  in  a  stricter  sense  to  the  Cbal* 
dseans,  while  in  a  wider  sense  it  included  the  Aramasans  and  CaoaaniteSi  and  in  fitft 
all  Semitic  speaking  races,  except  perhaps  the  Arabs,  llie  mass  of  his  coantrrmeo 
were  still  heathen,  and  spoke,  though  in  a  corrupt  form,  the  old  Babylonian  langtnge. 
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Ibo-Wahsbijyah  was  a  num  of  much  tmrel,  and  much  knowledge  of  pbjuical  sci- 
coce,  which  procured  for  him  in  later  timet  the  reputation  of  a  conjuror.  Though  r 
Mohammedan,  he  hated  the  Arabs,  and  resented  tneir  contempt  for  his  countrymen. 
It  was  to  overcome  this  contempt  that  he  undertook  to  render  into  Arabic  a  number 
of  works  from  the  surviving  remains  of  Nabathaean  (or  andeot  Babylonian)  litera- 
ture. The  originals  he  procured  with  difficulty,  their  heathen  custodians  being  afraid 
to  trust  them  in  Moslem  hands.  The  works  placed  at  his  disposal  included  books 
on  religion,  natural  history,  medicine,  astrology,  and  perhaps  astronomy  and  history : 
of  these  he  translated  only  a  part,  and  of  his  translations  only  a  part  have  oonie 
down  to  OS.  ChwoUon  finds  reason  to  regard  him  as  a  competent  and  faithful 
translator.  Among  his  extant  versions,  the  longest,  and  in  all  respects  the  moeKt 
Important,  is  that  which  the  Arabs  call  the  "Book  of  Nabathoan  Agriculture.**  It 
is  almost  encyclopedical  in  extent  and  variety,  treating  of  all  matters  connected 
with  the  cultivation  and  productions  of  the  soil,  and  touching  incidentally  on  many 
things,  historical,  philosophical,  social,  and  religious,  which  nave  little  relation  to 
agriculture.  Its  professed  author  is  QAf  Ami,  who  describes  himself  as  a  Chaldaean, 
resident  in  Babylon,  but  owning  large  estates  in  the  country.  He  is  a  man  of  phi- 
loeophic  culture,  and  of  true  scientific  spirit,  a  liberal  inquirer,  and  opposed  at  heart 
to  tne  prevailing  polytheism  of  his  countrymen.  He  makes  quotations,  almost 
without  number,  from  a  host  of  preceding  authors.  Some  ten  or  twelve  of  these 
are  specially  described  by  ChwolsoQ,^with  loose  estimates  of  the  intervals  of  time 
between  them,  the  earliest,  DewftnAi,  being  placed  more  than  1000  years  beforti 
QAtfftmL  The  most  prominent  are  TanbSshftd,  a  sage  and  saint,  of  monotheistic 
tendencies,  who  lived  perhaps  400  years  before  Qdt'Arai,  and  DhagrttS  who  may 
have  lived  SOO  years  earlier.  Among  the  rest,  we  find  the  names  of  Adamt  lshit'&, 
AnAh&,  Ibrahim,  which  remind  us  of  the  patriarchs  Adam,  Seth,  Noah,  Abraham, 
though  Chwolson  regards  them  as  wholly  distinct  The  last  two  are  spoken  of  as 
Oanaanites,  and  Qdt<Ami  repeatedly  alludes  to  a  Canaanitish  dynasty  as  naving  long 
before  conquered  Babylonia  under  a  chief  named  Nemr6dA  (apparently  the  Nimrod 
of  Oenesis),  and  as  being  still  dominant  in  that  country.  Tnis  dynasty  Chwolson 
identifies  with  the  so-called  Arabic  kings  of  Beroeus:  their  rule  in  Babylonia,  which 
eommenoed  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  he  conceives  to  have  been  estab- 
lished by  some  of  the  Hyksos  then  driven  out  of  Egypt;  and  as  their  line  ended 
aeon  after  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  he  concludes  that  Qat'flmi  must  have 
writtea  before  1800  B.C.  A  number  of  objections  to  this  prodigioas  antiquity  (part 
of  them  already  suggested  by  Ewald)  are  considered  and  answered,  the  most  serious 
being  those  arising  from  the  way  in  which  the  Greeks  (or  lonians)  are  often  referred 
to  by  Qdt'Am!  and  his  predecessors. 

Beside  the  Book  of  Nabathean  Agriculture,  we  find  in  the  Arabic  versions  of 
Ibo-Wahshiyyah— 1.  A  book  on  Poisons,  which  is  mainly  the  work  of  YArb(lq&,  a 
writer  older  even  than  QQt'4m£ — 2.  A  book  of  Astrology,  or  horoscopic  signs,  by  a 
writer  named  TeokeUlshA,  who  seems  to  have  lived  not  very  long  before  the  final 
destruction  of  Babylon  in  the  second  century  after  Christ— 8.  Some  fragments  of 
another  work  entitled  **  Mysteries  of  the  Sun  and  Moon." 

Prof.  Hadley  confined  himself;  for  the  most  part,  to  representing  the  statements 
and  arguments  of  the  memoir  under  review,  though  not  without  indicating  various 
difilculties  and  improbabilities  which  appear  to  beset  them.  In  conclusion,  he  gave 
the  r6sam^  in  which  Chwolson  sketches,  with  lofty  eloquence  and  glowing  enthusi- 
asm, ths  results  to  be  gained  for  the  history  of  human  culture  from  these  newly 
recognised  remains  of  ancient  Babylonian  literature. 

10.  On  the  Late  Dealings  between  China  and  the  Western  Powers,  by 
Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams,  of  Canton. 

Dr.  Williams,  who,  as  interpreter  to  the  American  embassies,  had  borne  a  share 
penonally  in  all  the  recent  negotiations  with  China,  gave  the  Society  a  sketch 
of  the  transactions  between  China  and  the  English,  French,  Russians,  and  Ameri- 
cans, which  had  led  to  the  formation  of  the  treaties  of  Tientsin,  nnd  likewise 
of  the  later  proceedings  of  the  English  and  French  in  the  Peiho,  which  resulted  in 
the  disastrous  repulse  of  the  allied  fleets  from  before  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Of  the  expedition  of  the  American  embassy  from  Peh-tang  to  Pekin  imme- 
diatelj  after,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  ratifications  of  the  American  treaty,  as 
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also  of  the  iwgotistions  at  Pekin  respectioff  an  aodience  with  the  emperor,  which 
resulted  in  failure,  from  the  steady  refusal  of  the  embasMulor  to  pay  him  the  homase 
of  kneeling.  Dr.  Williams  gave  a  somewhat  detailed  account,  pertly  oral,  and  partly 
from  a  report  of  the  journey  already  published  by  him  in  the  Jounial  of  the  North- 
China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Shanghai,  1859).  He  explicitly  denied 
the  stories  which  had  been  extensively  circulated-^-partly  in  anticipation  of  the  fiurts 
—of  the  treatment  of  the  embassy  with  indignity  or  want  of  ceremonious  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  and  maintained  that  the  latter  had  acted  throughout  in 
good  faith,  and  with  candor  and  liberality ;  that  they  were  sincerely  desirous  that 
the  ratification  and  the  presentation  to  the  emperor  should  take  place,  and  had 
withdrawn  vastly  more  tlian  ever  before  of  their  assumption  of  superiority  and 
claim  to  homage,  but  were  unable  to  prevail  upon  themselves  to  give  up  the  point 
of  kneeling.  He  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  that  preparation  had  been  maae  at  Pekin 
for  the  reception  of  all  the  embasBies,  and  that  they  were  to  have  been  conducted 
thither  from  Peh-tang.  The  dtflkrent  course  taken  by  the  English  and  Americans  in 
this  business  had  finally  ooovinced  the  Cliinese  of  what  they  had  never  before  faUy 
believed,  namely  the  entire  independence  of  the  two  governments. 

Dr.  Williams  farther  favored  the  Society  with  a  brief  exposition  of  the  present 
condition  of  China,  and  his  views  as  to  the  probable  result  of  the  pending  troubles, 
internal  and  external,  of  the  empire ;  speaking  upon  the  latter  point,  however,  only 
diffidently  and  without  certainty.  He  described  the  rebellion  as  rather  a  devasta- 
ting foray  and  military  occupation  of  certain  provinces  than  a  division  of  the  empire: 
the  rebels  oiiganixed  nothing,  and,  as  soon  as  they  Quitted  a  province,  it  reverted  to 
its  ancient  condition  under  imperial  authority.  Of  the  mongrel  Christianity  pro- 
fessed by  them  he  spoke  doubtfully,  but  thought  that  their  iconoclasm  and  indepen- 
dence of  traditional  authority  might  be  agencies  for  good  among  the  Chinese  people. 

1 1.  On  Mailer's  History  of  Vedic  Literature,  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney, 
of  Yale  College. 

This  paper  was  an  analysis  and  criticism  of  Prof.  Max  Moller*8  late  yolume,  en- 
titled "  A  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the  Primi- 
tive Religion  of  the  Brahmans  "  (London,  1869).  The  writer  began  with  a  sketch 
of  Prof.  Hiiller's  literary  life  and  labors,  and  an  exposition  of  his  superior  claims  to 
the  succession  of  Wilson's  chair  at  Oxford,  for  which  he  Is  now  competing.  He  then 
proceeded  to  set  forth  the  general  character  and  objects  of  the  work,  and  to  com- 
ment upon  some  of  its  statements  and  deductions.  He  presented  its  four-ibld  divis- 
ion of  the  Vedic  period— into  the  sub-periods  of  the  SQtra?,  of  the  Brfthmanas,  of 
the  collection  of  the  hymns,  and  of  their  composition— rehearsing  the  grounds  upon 
which  this  was  founded :  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  accept  its  <£ronological  deter- 
mination of  the  time  of  the  periods — ^by  whicn  the  earliest  was  made  to  include  from 
1200-1000  B.C. — as  of  any  authority  or  positive  yalue.  In  connecdon  herewith, 
he  spoke  of  the  extreme  difficulty  attending  the  settlement  of  dates  in  Hinda  his- 
tory, and  of  the  successive  overthrows  experienced  by  conclusions  once  thought  to 
be  firmly  established  :  the  work  in  hand  aifording  such  an  instance,  in  the  disproof 
of  the  currently  accepted  date  of  Buddha's  death,  543  B.  C,  and  of  the  reliability  of 
Buddhist  chronology  prior  to  260  B.  0.  The  claim  of  MuUer  tliat  the  Vedic  litera- 
ture was  produced  without  and  prior  to  all  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing  was 
next  discussed :  Prof.  Whitney  gave  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  question  this  con- 
clusion, and  to  believe  rather  that  the  art  was  disowned  and  ignored  in  the  litera- 
ture which  must  have  been  constructed  partly  by  its  aid,  and  exoterically  in  the 
Brahman  schools,  in  order  to  maintain  the  Brahman  monopoly  of  the  sacred'  knowl- 
edge and  of  its  propagation  by  tradition  and  oral  instruction.  He  farther  expressed 
his  dissent  from  MUller's  opinion  that  traces  of  a  primitive  monotheism  are  discov- 
erable in  the  Vedas,  and  finally  criticised  certain  views  respecting  the  eariy  history 
and  migrations  of  nations,  brought  forward  in  the  introductory  portions  of  the  work, 
as  having  a  form  and  significance  which  were  rhetorical  rather  than  scientific. 

No  farther  communications  being  offered,  the  Directors  announced  that 
the  next  meeting  would  be  held  in  Boston,  on  Wednesday  the  22nd  of 
May,  1861,  and  that  they  had  appointed  Dr.  Beck,  Mr.  Abbot,  and  Prof. 
Whitney  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  it;  and  the  Society  adjourned. 
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and  CuBteidge,  May  tKted,  IMl. 


PuBSUAHT  to  adjounimeiit>  the  AnMricaa  Oriental  Society  held  its  An- 
nnal  Meeting  for  1861  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  on  Wednesday,  Maj 
32nd.  The  Society  assembled  in  the  rooms  of  the  American  Acadonj  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  was  called  to  order  soon  after  10  o'clock  a.  ii^  by 
the  President,  Dr.  Robinson  of  New  York. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  reports  from  the 
officers  were  called  for.  The  Treasurer  first  gave  a  summaiy  statement 
of  the  income  and  outlay  of  the  past  year,  and  of  the  present  ciHidition 
of  the  Treasury,  as  follows : 

RBOBIFTB. 

Bahmce  in  tbe  Trestniy,  May  nth,  1860, 1520.58 

Membera'  feei:  aim.  aMei8m*ta  for  1860-61,  •  -  $455.00 
do.  do.  for  previous  yesn,  -  115.00 
do.        do.        forl861-es»   -        •  5.00        575.00 

Sale  of  Journal, 68.89 

Ikmations  fkoin  American  merdiaDta  in  Ghina,       «       •       .       iOOUX) 

Total  receipts  of  the  year,  •       ...       .  .        |l088.8e 

11558.97 

sxpiNnntntss. 

Paper,  printiog,  and  engraving  for  Journal,  Vol.  VI  (balance),  •  |45t9.15 

do.  do.  do.       Vol.  VII  (in  part),        •        -    478.48 

Other  printing, 16.59 

'  Binding  books, 41.18 

Other  eipentea  of  libraiy,  of  coirespondence,  etc.,       ....     41,40 

Total  emndituree  of  the  year, 11001.76 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  May  22nd,  1861,     .       .       .        ^       .        .    557.22 

•156857 

The  Treasurer's  accounts  were  referred  to  an  Auditing  Committee 
composed  of  Messra.  Charles  Folsom  of  Cambridge  and  Samuel  F.  Haven 
of  Worcester,  and,  having  been  by  them  duly  examined  and  audited,  were 
accepted. 

The  Librarian  laid  before  the  Society  the  list  of  Additions  to  the  Librair 
and  Cabinet  since  the  last  annual  meeting  (which  list  is  annexed  to  this 
report  of  Proceedings).  He  read  the  names  of  the  several  donors,  and 
pointed  out  the  gifts  of  highest  interest  and  value.  Attention  was  espe- 
cially called  to  a  donation  from  Hon.  Charles  W.  Bradley,  lately  TJ.  S. 
Consul  at  Ningpo,  by  far  the  most  valaable  which  'the  Society  has  ever  re- 
ceived, comprising  a  collection  of  more  than  seven  hundred  volumes  of 

VOL,  VII.  s 
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works  relating  to  ererj  part  of  the  Orient>  but  especially  to  China  and 
Egypt,  and  adding  probaoiy  not  leas  than  half  to  the  previous  Talue  of  the 
Library ;  including  also  a  series  of  Chinese  coins,  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty  different  varieties,  and  many  other  objects  of  curious  interest  for 
the  Society^s  Cabinet.  The  condition  upon  which  Mr.  Bradley's  gifts 
are  now  made  was  stated :  viz.,  that  the  Library  remains  in  its  present 
place  of  deposit  in  New  Haven ;  should  it  at  any  time  be  removed  to 
another  locality,  the  books  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  Libraty  of  Tale 
College.  A  special  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bradley  for  his  unprocedented 
liberality  to  the  Society  was  proposed  and  passed  unanimonsly. 

The  Committee  of  Publication  reported  that  the  oontinoatioD  of  the 
Society^s  Journal,  forming  the  first  half  of  Vol.  VII,  was  almost  oompleCSi 
and  would  be  distributed  in  a  few  days  to  the  members  for  the  past  year. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  gave  information  that  the  following  gen- 
tlemen had,  since  the  previous  meeting,  by  acceptance  of  election,  become 
Corporate  Members  of  the  Society: 

Mr.  William  F.  Allen,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Mr.  Brinton  Coxe,  Philadelphia. 
Prof.  Timothy  Dwight,  New  Haven. 
Mr.  S.  Hastings  Grant,  New  York. 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Hale,  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  Edwin  Harwood,  New  Haven. 
Rev.  William  Hutchison,  New  Haven. 
Rev.  Thomas  S.  Potwin,  Franklin,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Joseph  S.  Ropes,  Boston. 
Mr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  Hartibrd,  Conn. 
Mr.  George  F.  Voee,  Fitchburr,  Mass. 
Mr.  James  M.  Whiton,  New  Haven. 

The  Directors  offered  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  several  gentlemen 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  elected  Corporate  Mem&rs  of  the 
Society ;  those  proposed  were  thereupon  balloted  for,  and  elected  witboot 
dissent  Among  them  were  the  following  American  merchants,  resideiit 
in  China,  who  had  recently  donated  each  one  hundred  dolUurs  to  tbs 
Society,  through  Hon.  C.  W.  Bradley,  and  who  were  therefore  chossn  m 
Life  Members : 

Mr.  John  Heard,  Hongkong. 
Mr.  T.  C.  Smith,      do. 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Olyphant,  ShanghaL 
Mr.  Thomas  Walsh,  do. 

The  Directors  farther  announced  that  they  had  reappointed  the  Com- 
mittee of  Publication  of  last  year.  Also  that,  while  thanking  Hon.  C. 
W.  Bradley,  of  Ningpo,  for  his  sealous  and  ^cient  efforts  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Society  abroad,  especially  in  the  far  East,  they  bsd 
autliorized  and  requested  him  to  continue  his  exertions  in  its  behalf  as  ha 
should  find  opportunity. 

The  correspondence  of  the  past  six  months  was  presented,  and  read  in 
part.     Among  the  letters  were  the  following : 

1.  From  Capt  H.  G.  Raverty,  dated  London,  Oct  12th,  1860.  Capt 
Raverty  calls  the  Society^s  attention  to  the  series  of  works  on  the  Afj^sn, 
Pukhto,  or  Pushto  language,  which  he  has  lately  published  by  subscnp- 
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tioD,  and  solicits  the  Society's  sabseription.  The  series  consists  of  a  Die- 
tionaiy  (four  guioeas),  a  Grammar  (one  guinea),  and  a  Chrestomathy  (two 
guineas),  all  m  quarto.  'The  Correoponding  Secretary  said  Le  had  been 
compelled  to  reply  that  the  Society  did  not  authoriase  its  Librarian  to 
make  puiehasea  fi>r  its  library ;  but  that  he  should  take  pleasure  in  lay- 
ing  CsfL  Raverty's  letter  before  ita  next  meeting,  and  recommending  the 
works  m  question  to  individuals  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  orien- 
tal philology  and  ethnolo^. 

2.  From  Mr.  Brian  H.  Hodgson,  dated  Dursley,  Oct  18th,  1860. 

*^  . . .  I  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  third  and  oonclnding  part  of  my  last  papers 
on  the  Tnnnian  lanaiiagea  or  the  HImalaTa. ....  Shice  these  notices  were  penned, 
I  have  read  Mnir's  Banskiit  Texts,  and  it  seems  to  me  not  Improbable  that  my 
HayOs,  whoae  name  mighi  as  well  be  written  Haiyus,  may  be  identical  with  the 
peoj^e  ealled  Haivas  at  toL  U,  p.  50  of  that  work ;  and  that  the  Haihayas  of  vol  i, 
p.  181  of  the  same  work  may  perchance  be  stUl  the  same.  Also,  that  my  Bfthings 
may  be  not  impossibly  the  BShlkas  of  Mnir,  roL  il,  p.  481-3,  thongh  the  language  of 
the  BAhlkaa  be  there  said  to  be  Sanskrit.  Bat  the  Bmhminical  writers,  hi  their  no- 
tices of  the  tribes  and  peoples  around  them,  show  extreme  ignorance  of  the  forms 
and  of  the  tongues  of  those  tribes  and  peoples,  since  even  the  Indochinese  are  by 
those  writers  set  down  as  **  degraded  Kshatriyas,*'  that  is,  Aryans  in  race  and  speech  I 
I  mention  these  things  just  as  they  occur  to  me  on  the  spur  of  the  moment'* 

8.  From  Mr.  Fits-Edward  HaU,  dated  Gamp  Nursinghpoor,  Feb.  21st, 

and  Bangor,  March  ith,  1861. 

**....  Lately,  when  at  Eran,  I  made  out  the  oldest  Hindu  date  hitherto  deciphered. 

It  corresponds  to  A.  D.  Ill Btod  Deva's  yerslon  of  the  Bi!irya-81ddhinta  I 

found  published,  a  tasciculus  of  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  when  I  reached  Calcutta. 
With  the  same  help  as  before  Tthat  of  Archdeacon  Pratt,  of  Calcutta],  he  is  now 

going  to  give  a  version  of  the  diddhinta-Slromai^I Here  at  Bangor,  I  have 

come  upon  what  seems  to  be  a  very  correct  copy  of  the  Eath^-sarit-sagara  in  Its 
entirety.  I  am  having  it  copied  for  Broekhans :  and  so  we  may  see  this  huge  col- 
lection of  venerable  fios  In  print  some  day  or  other. ....  I  have  corrected  for  the 


press,  this  day,  the  first  sheet  of  my  edition  of  the  Das'a-nipa  and  its  commentary. 

My  translation  ofitwiU  be  printed  wh« "* 

I  finished  before  I  left  India  hi  1869. . . . 


r  trsnslation  of  it  will  be  printed  when  I  shall  have  done  with  the  Sanskrit.    Tma 


Dr.  Taylor  of  Andoyer,  Rev.  Mr.  Hale  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Salisbury  of 
Worcester  were  appointed  a  committee  to  nominate  a  board  of  officers 
for  election  for  the  ensuing  year.  They  proposed  the  subjoined  ticket, 
being  the  same  with  that  chosen  last  year,  which  was  thereupon  balloted 
for,  and  declared  duly  elected : 

President — "Frot  Eoward  Robiksok,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York. 
(  Tnl  Chablks  Bbck,  Ph.  D.,  ^  Cambridge. 

Vtee-Presidents  \  Rev.  Wiluau  Jbnks,  D.  D.,  *"  Boston. 

/  Pres.  T.  D.  Woolsbt,  D.D.,  LLD.,  "  New  Haven. 
Corresponding  Seeretarg — Prof.  W.  D.  Whitnbt,  "  New  Haven. 
Seer,  of  Classical  Section — ^ProC  Jambs  Hadlbt,  '*  New  Haven. 
jRecoraing  Secretary — ^Mr.  Ezra  Abbot,  ^  Cambridge. 

Treasurer — Mr.  D.  C.  Giluak,  "  New  Haven. 

Librarian — ^Pro£  W.  D.  Whethbt,  '*  New  Haven. 

f  Rev.  RuruB  Akdbbson,  D.  D.,  "  Boston. 

Mr.  J.  G.  CooswBix,  LL.  D.,  "  New  York 

j  Pres.  C.  C.  Fbltok,  LL.  D.,  ^  Cambridge. 

2>»r«ctor«<  Prof.  W.  H.  Gbben,  D.  D.,  "   Princeton. 

1  Prof.  J.  J.  OwBN,  D.  D.,  "  New  York. 

Dr.  Cbabubb  Pickbbivo,  ^  Boston. 

^  Prof;  £.  £.  Sausbubt,  *"  New  Haven. 
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The  PreBideni  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  decease,  since 
its  last  meeting,  of  one  of  its  oldest,  most  active,  and  most  highly  re- 
spected members,  Prof.  J.  W.  Gibbs,  LL  D.,  <rf  "New  Haven.  Dr.  Wor- 
cester and  Prof.  Beck  of  Cambridge,  and  Prof.  Proudfit  of  New  Brans- 
wick  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  appropriate  resohitioni,  and, 
at  a  later  period  of  the  meeting,  they  olBTered  the  following: 

Hesolved.  That  in  the  death  of  Professor  Josiah  Willard  Gibbs,  late  of  Tale  Col- 
lege, thU  Society  lament  the  loss  of  an  eminent  linraistic  scholar,  distti^rB^Bhed  for 
patient  and  thorough  research,  for  his  ardent  pnrsiut  and  love  of  truth,  for  his  vati- 
ouB  attainments,  for  his  amiable  qualities  of  mind,  and  for  his  Christian  virtues,  all 
which  rendered  him  an  ornament  to  this  association. 

Betdtvedy  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  fiunQy  of  onr  de- 
ceased assodate. 

These  resolations,  after  remarks  from  manj  of  the  gentlemen  present, 
were  passed. 

ProC  Francis,  of  Cambridge,  then  referred  to  the  death  within  the  past 
year  of  another  member  of  the  Society,  one  of  its  founders,  and  for  a 
long  time  one  of  its  officers,  Bev.  Theodore  Parker  of  Boston,  and  offered 
the  following  resolutions,  which  were  voted  on  by  the  meeting,  and 
adopted : 

BeKtmdy  That  the  members  of  the  Oriental  Societr  received  with  deep  r^^  the 
intelligence  of  the  death.  In  a  foreign  land,  of  their  distinguished  assodate.  Re?. 
Theodore  Parlcer,  and  that  they  desire  to  do  honor  to  his  memory  bv  the  expression 
of  their  respect  for  his  rich  and  diversified  scholarship,  and  of  their  grateftil  re- 
membrance of  the  many  virtues  of  liis  character. 

BiBKXvedy  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution  be  communicated  to  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Fftrlcer. 

Communications  being  now  called  for,  the  following  were  presented : 

1.  A  few  Critical  Remarks  en  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  by  Rev.  Ed- 
ward C.  Jones,  of  Philadelphia ;  read  by  Mr.  Abbot,  of  Cambridge. 

2.  An  Account  of  the  Country  of  Siak,  on  the  Northeastern  Coast  of 
Sumatra,  in  a  Letter  to  Hon.  C.  W.  Bradley,  dated  Singapore,  May  20th, 
1867,  by  Maharaja  Adam  Wilson ;  read  by  Prot  Whitney,  of  New  Haven. 

Tliifl  was  a  brief  account  of  the  extent,  surfitce,  soil,  productions,  trade,  and  pop- 
ulation of  that  part  of  Sumatra  lying  next  opposite  to  Singapore,  over  a  portion  of 
which  the  writer  liad  become  ruler,  by  gilt  from  the  Sultan  of  Siak,  in  retnzn  for 
his  assistance  against  rebel  <^efii. 

8.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Semitic  Feminine  and  Plursl 
Endings,  by  Prof  W.  Henry  Green,  D.D.,  of  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  read  by 
Prof.  Salisbury,  of  New  Haven. 

Prof  Green  pointed  out  snccinctly  the  peculiarities  of  Semitic  usage  In  the  treat* 
ment  of  gender  and  number;  he  traced  the  original  forms  of  the  terminations  em- 
ployed to  distinguish  the  one  and  the  other,  and  referred  them  to  the  prmominal 
elements  ftom  "miich  he  regarded  them  as  derived. 

Here  the  Society  took  a  recess,  to  come  together  again  at  the  readence 
of  Prof.  Beck,  in  Cambridge. 


Upon  reassembling,  at  4  o^clock  f.ic.,  the  Society  continued  to  listen  to 
communications. 

4.  On  the  Explorations  of  the  Schlagintweits  in  Northern  India,  by 
Mr.  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  of  New  Haven. 
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Hie  lint  F&rt  of  the  maffnificent  pnblicatlon  by  the  brothen  Schlagintwelt  of  the 
results  of  their  Indian  explorations — ^being  a  qnarto  volume  of  text,  and  an  accom- 
panvlnii^  mammoth  folio  portfolio  of  colored  lithographic  pictures  and  maps — was 
exhibited  to  the  members  present  by  Mr.  Gilman,  who  described  summarily  the 
eoone  of  the  expedition,  the  character  of  the  collections  it  had  brought  baciL,  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  give  them  to  the  world. 

5.  On  the  Aosaiiiyah  of  Northern  Syria,  being  a  Review  of  the  late 
work  of  Bev.  Samuel  Lyde  entitled  "  the  Asian  Mystery/'  by  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Brigbam,  of  Taunton,  Mass. 

After  some  general  introductory  remarlcs  on  the  unfitness  of  the  title  applied 
to  the  worle,  and  the  special  qualifications  of  Mr.  Lyde  for  preparing  such  a  work, 
as  alao  a  brief  notice  of  what  other  travellers  liad  reported  respecting  the  Ansai- 
riyah,  Mr.  Brigham  proceeded  to  state  the  principal  tacts  thus  »r  known  respect- 
ing this  people.  Their  home  is  the  mountun  region  in  the  northwest  portion  of 
SjnB,  thongn  th^  are  found  widely  scattered,  from  T^umis  in  the  west  to  Persia  on 
the  east  and  Mount  Hermon  on  the  south.  Their  estimated  number  is  200,000,  and 
Is  steadily  decreasing.  They  are  poor,  ignorant,  rude,  and  turbulent,  hostile  to 
strangers  and  quarrelsome  with  each  other.  Their  traflElc  with  their  neighbors  is 
very  scanty,  and  chieflv  in  the  tobacco  sold  at  Ladakia.  They  live  mostly  In  small 
villages,  avoiding  the  large  towns  and  the  plains.  They  are  divided  Into  two  great 
sects :  the  Shamsiyah  or  Northerners,  and  the  Kamrlyah  or  Southerners,  so  named 
from  the  superior  reverence  which  they  pay  respectively  to  the  sun  and  the  moon. 
The  Shamsiyah  are  regarded  as  the  descendants  of  the  original  Canaanites,  while  the 
Kamrlyah  are  desoen&nts  of  immigrants  from  Mesopotamia  or  Persia,  who  came  in 
the  8th  or  9th  centnrv.  The  former  are  more  numerous,  the  latter  more  proud  and 
domineering.  The  ehief  difference  between  them  la  that  tobacco  is  forbidden  to 
the  one  ana  allowed  to  the  other. 

The  principal  topie  of  the  review,  however,  was  the  religious  system  of  the  An- 
aalriyah,  which  was  analyzed  and  discussed  at  length— the  unity  and  nature  of  the 
Supreme  Being;  the  Trinity  of  the  JTa'na,  the  iSvn,  and  the  Jdd,  with  their  several 
names  and  offices ;  the  seven  historical  manifestations  of  this  Trinity,  from  Abel 
to  All,  from  Adam  to  Mohammed,  and  from  Gabriel  to  SalmAn  the  Persian ;  the 
Hierarchies,  heavenly  and  earthly,  with  their  names,  order,  rank,  and  numbers ;  the 
relation  of  men  to  these  divine  beings ;  the  character  and  use  of  prayer ;  and  the 
relation  of  the  rellgton  to  the  customs  and  life  of  the  people.  The  vagueness,  con- 
fusion, and  meagreness  of  the  religion  as  explained  in  ^ts  catechism  and  its  sacred 
books  were  pointed  out,  while  its  indebtedness  to  the  Gospel  was  shown  in  the 
practical  precepts  given  for  the  believer. 

6.  Remarks  on  Rev.  R  Caldwell's  Comparative  Dravidian  Grammar, 
by  Prof.  William  D.  Whitney,  of  New  Haven. 

Profl  Whitney  spoke  of  the  great  Interest  of  this  work  as  a  comparative  presenta- 
tion of  the  South-Indian  gproup  of  languages,  but  wished  to  treat  especially  of  a 
single  matter  brought  forward  In  It,  namely,  the  author's  claim  that  the  lan^oges 
in  onestlon  form  a  branch  of  the  Mongolian  or  Scythian  jsimlly,  specially  nlllcd^to 
Ita  Finnish  branch.  A  somewhat  similar  claim  had  been  some  years  since  put  forth 
bv  MUller,  but  upon  grounds  of  which  the  adequacv  had  not  been  generally  accepted. 
Tne  point  was  one  of  the  highest  conseouence,  m  Its  bearings  upon  ancient  eth- 
nology. It  was  also  one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  considering  the  character  of  the 
Mongolian  languages,  the  laxity  of  their  compositions,  the  great  variety  and  diver- 
sity, even  as  between  nenrlv  related  dialects,  of  their  formative  elements,  and  the 
consequent  &Gllity  offered  for  establishing  cohicidences  between  them  and  other 
languages  by  a  loose  method  of  etymologizing :  taking  the  whole  wide  range  of 
tongues  reckoned  as  Mongolian,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  discover  here  and  there 
resemblances  of  roots  and  forms  with  those  of  any  other  given  language.  The 
degree  of  confidence  to  be  placed  in  Mr.  Caldwell's  general  conclusions,  then,  must 
depend  upon  the  qualities  which  he  exhibited  as  a  general  linguist— upon  his  lln- 
gnistlc  acquirements  and  his  etymological  method :  and  with  these  the  speaker  pro- 
fessed himself  not  altogether  satisfl^.  He  referred  by  way  of  illustration  to  the 
author's  comparison  of  Dravidlan  and  Sanskrit  roots.  Intended  to  prove  an  ultijnate 
relationship  between  those  two  families  also :  it  was  of  no  scientific  value ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  Sanskrit  employed  in  the  comparison  was  not  even  genuine  an- 
cient Simskrit,  such  as  alone  had  any  rigbt  to  be  so  used.  The  speaker  Insisted, 
as  an  indispensable  qualification  for  comparing  and  determining  the  relations  of 
two  languages  or  groups  of  languages,  on  the  possession  of  an  equally  profound 
and  fiimlllar  knowledge  of  both,  and  thought  that  Mr.  Caldwell,  whatever  his  desert 
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in  the  special  department  of  Dnvidian  philology,  had  no  li^ht  to  an  aathorltaiire 
opinion  in  a  matter  concerning  the  Scythian  fimilY  also ;  he  coold  not  regard  the 
remoter  relationship  of  the  South-Indian  gronp  of  laogiiagta  as  anything  bat  an 

open  question  stilL 

1.  On  the  Date  of  Gompositton  of  the  Ampbitroo  of  Plautua,  by  Prof. 

George  M.  Lane,  of  Cambridge. 

The  various  conclusions  or  conjectures  which  had  been  olfered  by  different  writers 
respecting  the  date  of  this  play— derived,  in  lack  of  other  evidence,  from  hiata  and 
allusions  in  the  play  itself— were  first  subjected  to  criticism,  and  in  part  disproved. 
in  part  set  aside  as  too  vague  and  unsatislkctOTy.  Evidences  more  significant,  and 
more  decisive  of  the  Question  of  date,  tliaa  any  which  had  been  hltheiio  pointed 
out,  were  seen  by  Pro!  Lane  in  the  references  to  Bacchants  and  Bacchanalian  ritea 
wMch  the  play  contained.  The  prominent  importance  of  these  as  aubiiecta  of  com- 
mon talk  and  public  action  at  one  period  in  the  life  of  PlMitus  waa  e^qilabied,  and 
the  various  allusions  to  them  presented  by  his  different  works  were  noted.  The 
conclusion  was  arrived  at,  aa  one  poaaeasing  a  fidr  measure  of  plauaibiiity,  that  the 
Amphitruo  was  written  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  poet's  life,  or  18^184  B.  C 

8.  Ouprht  the  Greek  of  the  Earlj  Christian  Writers  to  form  Part  of 
tlie  Course  of  School  and  College  miidjf  By  Prof.  John  Pioudfit^  D.  D., 
of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  object  of  ProC  Proudfit*s  paper  was  to  set  forth  the  grounds  for  aaawerlng 
this  question  in  the  affirmative.  He  maintained  the  high  value  of  the  Christian 
Greek  literature,  for  the  purity  of  ita  language,  the  elevation  of  its  atyle,  the  no- 
bility of  its  sentiments,  the  genius  of  its  authors,  and  ita  important  historical  rela- 
tions to  the  ancient  heathenum  and  the  modem  Ohriatlanity— which  qualitiM  ren- 
dered it  eminently  worthy  of  being  allowed  a  part  in  the  education  of  the  joni^  at 
the  present  day.  He  explained  the  circumstances  in  the  midst  of  which  it  grew  up. 
and  which  determined  its  form  and  character,  and  extolled  the  abilitiea,  virtues,  awl 
actions  of  the  men  who  were  its  chief  exponents,  particularly  Basil  and  Chrysoatom. 
Ho  contended  that  it  was  a  defect  In  a  classical  edttcatlon  to  leave  quite  out  of  sight 
a  litemry  period  of  such  prominent  interest.  He  pointed  out  tnat  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  had  hitherto  lain  in  the  way  of  a  study  of  the  worths  of  the  period, 
in  their  rarity  and  costliness,  their  unwieldy  form  and  difficult  typography,  and  the 
uncritical  condition  of  their  texts,  had  been  of  late  in  great  part  removed;  and  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  better  Justice  would  ere  long  be  done  to  their  dalma  upon 
the  attention  of  modem  scholars. 

9.  On  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Dialects  of  the  Persian  Language,  by 
Prof.  Whitney. 


This  was  a  succinct  view  of  the  five  principal  forms  of  Iranian  speech,  namely 

"  neiform  Inscriptions,  y        '  ' 
jiviMT  the  , 
each,  as  determined  by  the  latest  researches,  and  sketching  their  phonetic  and  ety- 


the  dialect  of  the  Achemenidan  Cuneiform  Inscriptiona,  that  of  Uie  Av'eata,  the 
^      *..--•        .  -     •  gthe       * 


Huzvftresh,  the  Pirst,  and  the  Modem  Persian,  giving  the  period  and  locality  of 

each,  as  determined  T"""^    '^ "^  *  i    .  r.      ..  .     ^       .. 

mological  character. 

No  other  communications  were  offered.  The  Directors  aooordingly 
gave  notice  that  they  had  appointed  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  to 
be  held  in  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  October  IdUi,  1861,  and  had 
designated  Prof.  J.  J.  Owen  and  Mr.  A.  I.  Gotheal,  of  New  York,  and 
Prof.  W.  H.  Green  of  Princeton,  to  act  as  a  Committee  of  Arrangementa 
for  that  meeting,  and  the  Society  adjourned. 
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Fr€m  the  American  Aniiquarian  Society. 

Tnametkm  and  CJolkctiaiM  of  Um  Amcrioan  Antiqoariw  SocMtj.  Vol  W.  [Bot- 

ton:]  1860.    8vo. 
PMeeedings  of  tiM  Amorieui  Antiqimruui  Sodetj. . . .  Boetoo,  April  25,  I860. .. , 

Woreettor, Oct 22, I860.... and Boctoo, April 24, 1861.    BosUm:  1860-61.    8to. 

l^^rcm  the  American  OcoffrapkiaU  and  StatiHical  Society, 

BoUetm  of  the  Americtt  Ooc^gimphieal  and  Statiatical  Soeietj.  Vol  i,  Noa.  1, 2,  S. 

New  Tork:  1862-64.    8vo. 
Joimml  of  the  American  Geographical  and  Statiatical  Sodetj.    Vol  i,  1869.    Vol. 

ii.  No.  1,  1860.    New  Tork.    8vo. 
Amraal  Report  of  the  Ootmeil  and  Offioera  of  the  same,  with  Appendix.    Bee.  1857. 

New  Tork.    8vo. 
Charter,  Bf-Lawa,  and  List  of  Memben  of  the  tame.   Uardi,1860.  New  Tork.  8to. 
Sandnr  pampUeta  published  hj  the  tame,  ria:  Aoceae  to  an  Open  Polar  Sea. . ..  W 

E.  iC  Kane.«<hi  Northera  New  Tork,  by  W.  0.  H.  WaddelL— The  New  York 

Harbor. . . .  faj  D.  S.  Wheeler.— Report  and  Memorial  on  Syrian  Exploration.^ 

Report. ...  on  8nbH>oeanic  Oeography.^Addreae  on  the  Northweat. ...  by  1. 1. 

8tev«na.-^The  Geography  and  Reaonroea  of  Ariaona  and  Sonora. ...  by  S.  Mowry. 

~A  StttiatSoal  View  of  American  Agricnltnre. ...  by  J.  Jay.    New  Tork  and 

Waahii^gton:  1858-60.    8to. 

From  the  American  Philoeopkical  Society. 
Tranaactlona  of  the  American  PhQoaophicai  Sodety,  held  at  Phikdeiphia,  for  pro- 

moliitf  UaeM  Knowledge.    VoL  xi,  New  Seriea,  Parte  i,  ii,  iiL    Philadelphia: 

1867-60.    4to. 
Ptoeeedinga  of  the  American  PhOoaophieal  Sodety.    Vola  1  (incomplete),  ii,  ir-Til 

Philadelphia:  1888-60.    8Ta 
Laws  and  Regalatlona  of  the  nme. . .  .Dec  16, 1869.    Together  with  the  Charter 

of  the  Sodety,  and  a  Liat  of  ita  M emben.    Philadelphia :  1 860.    8to. 

li^rom  the  AeitUie  Society  of  ^enffoi, 
Jonmal  of  the  Aaiatic  Society  of  Bengal    1865,  No.  7.    1866,  Nob.  1,  2, 4,  6, 7. 

1857,  Noa,  1,  2,  4,  5,  6.    1858,  Noa.  2,  8,  4.  *  1856,  Noa.  2,  8, 4.    Calcutta.    8to. 
Bibltotheea  Jndica.    Noa.  150-155.    The  Talttiriya  Brthma^a  of  the  Black  Tajor 

Teda,  with  the  Commeotaiy  of  SAyanidiAiya,  edited  by  RAjendraUd  Mittra,  etc 

Faaaicvli  iT-ix.    Calcntta:  1859.    8to. 

JPVmn  the  Aeiaiie  Society  of  Parte, 

Joonal  Adatiqve. . .  •5i>w  S4rie.    Tomea  xiii-XFL    Paris :  1859-60.    8to. 

From  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciencee  at  Berlin, 

Plulolofriache  n&d  Kstoriache  Abhandlongen  der  Edniglidien  Akademie  der  Wia- 
■enaotaften  xa  Berlfai,  filr  die  Jahre  1848-59.    17  Tola.  4to.    Berlin. 

/Vem  the  Board  of  JF^reiyn  Mieeione  if  the  Freebyterian  Church, 
ExfJanatory  Notes  and  Qneatkma  on  Matthew.    1858.  16mo  sixe.    Chmeee. 

From  Frofeeeore  Boehtlingk  and  Both, 
Sanskrit- WOrterbodi,  heransgegeben  rw  der  Kaiaerlichen  Akademie  der  Wiasen- 
whaften.    Bearbdtet  tod  Otto  Boehtlingk  and  Rudolph  Roth.  Deferoiigen  17  und 
18.    St.  Petenbmg:  1860.    4to. 
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xvi  American  OrierUal  Sodety : 

Prom  Sir  John  Sowring,  of  Htrnghmg, 
A  Visit  to  thifi  Phtlippine  Islands.    By  Sir  John  Bowring,  ete.  Loodoo :  1859.  8to. 

Trim  H<m,  C,  W.  Bradley,  of  Ningpo, 

Enquiries  touching  the  Diversity  of  Languages  aud  Religions  through  the  Chiefe 
Farts  of  the  World.    Written  by  Edward  Brerewood,  etc    London:  1614.    8to. 

Bilder  und  Schriften  der  Voneit  dargestellt  von  Ukich  Friedricfa  Kopp,  etc.  Mann- 
heim: 1819-21.  2  vols.    8vo. 

Essai  sur  la  Composition  d'un  Nourel  Alphabet,  pour  servir  4  repr^eenter  lea  Sons 
de  la  Voijc  Humaine,  et  leurs  Diverses  ModificatifNis. . . .  Par  S.  Fame.  Paris: 
1881.    16roo.  , 

Panorama  des  Langiies,  Clef  de  TEtymoIogie,'  par  rAbb6  Augusta  Latonche,  •tc 
Fbris:  1886,    roy.  8yo. 

Chronioon  Orientafe,  Latanitate  donatum  ab  Abrahamo  Eochelensiy  ete.  Paria: 
1686.  fol. 

Simonis  Ockleu  Introductio  ad  languas  Orientaies.  • .  .aooedit  Index  Auctomm. . . . 
Cambridge:  1706.    8yo. 

An  Essay  on  the  UsefuUness  of  Oriental  Learning.  By  the  late  Mr.  Bichard  Parker. 
London :  1744.    8vo.  (bound  with  the  precedinff^ 

Historia  Qrieotalis :  quae,  ez  Variis  OrientaUum  Monumentis  oollecta,  agit  de.  • .  • 
Autbore  Job.  Hennoo  Hottingero,  Tigurina    Tiguri:  1661.    4to. 

A  Description  of  the  East  and  some  other  Countries.  By  Bichard  Pocoke.  London: 
1748*6.    2  vols,  in  8.    foL 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Languages,  Literature  and  Manners  of  Eastern  Nationa. 

.  Originally  prefixed  to  a  Dictionary,  Persian,  Arabic  and  English ....  To  which  is 
added,  Part  II,  containing  Additional  Obsenrations.  Together  with  further  Be- 
marks  on  a  New  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology:  in  answer  to  an  Apology, 
addressed  to  the  Author,  by  Jacob  Bryant,  Esq.  By  John  Bichardson,  etc. 
Oxford:  1778.    12mo. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Religious  Ceremonies  of  the  Eastern  Nations;  with  Historical 
and  Critiod  Obsenrations;  some  Account  of  theur  Learned  Men;  and  Situations 
of  the  most  RemarkaUe  Places  in  Asia ....  To  which  is  added,  a  Medical  Yocab- 
uhuy.    CalcutU:  1787.    4to. 

Oriental  Customs:  or  an  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  by  an  Explanatory 
Application  of  the  Customs  and  Manners  of  the  Eastern  Nations,  and  especially 
the  Jews,  therein  alluded  to,  collected  from  the  most  Celebrated  Travellera  and  the 
most  Eminent  Critics.  By  Rer.  Samuel  Bnrder,  etc    London:  1816.    2yols.8vo. 

Sabeean  Researches,  in  a  Series  of  Essays,  addrMsed  to  Distinguished  Antiquaries 
....  on  the  Engraved  Hieroglyphics  of  Chaldea,  Egypt,  and  Canaan.  By  John 
Landseer,  etc    London:  1823.    4ta 

M6moiree  Relatifs  &  I'Asie,  cootenant  des  Recberdies  Historioues,  G^ographiqnes, 
et  Philologiques  sur  les  Peuples  .de  TOrient;  par  M.  J.  Klaproth,  etc  Puis: 
1824.    8vo. 

Oriental  Fragments,  by  the  Author  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon.    London :  1884.    12ma 

The  Works  of  Sir  William  Jones.    London :  1799.    6  toIs.  4to. 

Supplemental  Volumes  to  the  Works  of  Sir  William  Jones,  containing  the  whole  of 
the  Asiatidc  Researches  hitherto,  published,  excepting  those  Papers  already  in- 
serted in  his  Works.    London:  1801.    2  vols.  4to, 

Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  William  Jonea.  By  Lord 
Teignmouth.    London:  1806.    4to. 

Two  Essays  on  the  Geography  of  Ancient  Asia;  intended  partly  to  illustrate  the 
Campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  By  Rot.  John  Wil- 
liams, etc.    London:  1829.    8yo. 

The  Geographical  Srstem  of  Herodotus,  examined :  and  explained,  by  a  Comparison 
with  ttiose  of  other  Ancient  Anthony  and  with  Modem  Ge^rapby.  By  James 
Rennell.    London:  1800.    4to. 

Lives  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers;  translated  from  the  Frendi  of  F6n^on;  with 
Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  the  Rev.  John  Oormadc  New  York: 
1841.    24mo. 

Eastern  Life,  Present  and  Past    By  Harriet  Martineau.    London:  1860.    16mo. 
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Additions  to  the  Librarjf  and  OabineL  xvii 

Early  Oriental  History:  comprising  the  Histories  of  Eg7pt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Lydia, 
Plirygia  and  Phceolcia.  Edited  by  John  Eadie,  DJ)^  etc  London:  1862. 
.16mo.    (fVom  the  Encyclopedia  Metropoli tana.) 

Muaei  Borgiani  Velitris  Oodicea  ICanuscnpti  Avenses  Peguani  Siamid  Malabarid 
ludostani  AnimadTersionibus. .  • .  illnstrati.  Aocedant  Monumenta  Inedita,  et 
Ck>8mogonia  Indioo-Tibetana.  Auctore  P.  Paulino  a  S.  Bartholomao,  etc 
Romae:  1798.    4to. 

Ezamen  Historioo-criticnm  Oodicom  Indioorum  Bibliothecn  Sacra  Oongregatioais 
de  Propaganda  Fide.  Anctore  P.  PaoUno  a  S.  Bartholomao,  etc  Boms :  1792. 
4to.  (bound  with  the  preceding.) 

Bifolbtheca  Harsdentana,  PhQoIoffica  et  Orientalis.  A  Catalogue  of  Books  and 
Manuscripts  collected  with  a  view  to  the  General  Comparison  of  Languages, 
and  to  the  Study  of  Oriental  Literature.  By  William  Mareden,  etc  London : 
1827.    4to. 

Catalogue  of  several  hundred  Manuscript  Works  in  Various  Oriental  Languages, 
collected  by  Sir  William  Ouseley,  etc    London :  1881.    4to. 

A  Historical  an'd  Descriptire  Catalogue  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  Manuscripts 
in  the  Library  of  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Chu-ke,  etc  By  J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  etc  Lon- 
don: 1886.     8vo. 

A  Oatelogue  of  a  Valuable  Collection  of  Oriental  Literature,  collected  by  James 
Bruce  of  Einnaird. . .  •    London:  1842.    4to. 

A  Relation  of  a  Journey  begun  Aa  Dom.  1610.  Four  Bookes,  containing  a  De- 
scription of  the  Turkish  Empire,  of  iEgypt,  of  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  Remote 
Parts  of  Italy,  and  Islands  adjoyning.    [By  George  Sandys.]    London :  1682.   4to. 

The  Voyages  and  Travels  of  John  Strays  through  Italy,  Greece,  Muscovy,  Tarttfy, 
Media,  Persia,  East  India,  Japan  and  other  Countries  in  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia : 
....  Done  out  of  Dutch  by  Johu  Morrisoa    London :  1684.    8vo. 

The  Travels  of  Sir  John  Chardin  into  Pefsia  and  the  East  Indies,  through  the 
Black  Sea ;  and  the  Country  of  Colchis. ...  To  which  is  added,  the  Oorooation 
of  the  Present  King  of  Persia,  Rolyman  the  III.    London :  1691.    4to. 

A  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  at  Easter,  A.  D.  1697.  To  whidi  is  now 
added,  an  Account  of  the  Author's  Journey  to  the  Banks  of  Euphrates  at  Beer, 
and  to  the  Country  of  Mesopotamia.  By  Hen.  Maundrell,  etc  Dublm :  1749. 
16mo. 

Travels  through  Syria  and  Egypt,  in  the  years  1788,  1784  and  1786.  Oontaming 
the  Present  Natural  and  Political  States  of  those  Countries,  their  Productions, 
Arts,  Manntactures  and  Commerce;  with  Observations  of  the  Manners,  Customs, 
and  Government  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  etc  By  M.  C.-F.  Vohiey.  Translated 
from  the  French.    London:  1788.    3  volk    12mo. 

ThLveU  through  Arabia,  and  other  Countries  in  the  East,  performed  by  M.  Niebuhr, 
etc  Translated  into  English  by  Robert  Heron. . . .  Edinbor^ :  1792.   2  vols.  8vo. 

Travels  in  Turkey,  Asia^Minor,  Syria  and  across  the  Desert  into  Egypt,  during  the 
Years  1799,  1800  and  1801,  in  Company  with  the  Turkish  Army,  and  the  British 
Military  Mission. ...    Bj  William  Wittmann,  M.D.,  etc    London :  1808.    4to. 

Travels  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  Arabia.  By  J.  Griffiths,  MD.,  etc  London : 
1806.    4to. 

The  Oriental  Voyager;  or  Descriptive  Sketches  and  Cursory  Remarks  on  a  Voyage 
to  India  and  China,  in  his  Majesty's  Ship  Caroline,  performed  in  the  Years 
1808-4-6-6.  Interspersed  with  Extracts  from  the  Best  Modem  Voyages  and 
Travels....     By  J.  Johnson,  etc    London:  1807.     12mo. 

Arrian's  History  of  the  Expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Conquest  of  Persia. 
Translated  from  the  Original  Greek.    By  Mr.  Rooke.    London:  1818.    8vo. 

IVavels  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece:  or,  an  Account  of  a  Tour....  By  Richard 
Chandler,  D.D.,  etc    London :  1817.    2  vols,  bound  in  one.    4to. 

IVaveU  in  Chaldaea,  including  a  Journey  ftom  Bussorah  to  Bagdad,  Hillah,  and 
Babylon,  performed  on  foot  in  1827.  With  Observations  on  the  Sites  and  Re- 
mains of  Babel,  Seleuda,  and  Ctesiphon..  ByjOapt  Robert  Mignan,  etc.  Lon- 
don: 1829.    8vo. 

The  Travels  of  Rabbi  David  d'Beth  Hillel;  from  Jiftasalam,  through  Arabia,  Koor- 
distan,  part  of  Penia,  and  India,  to  Madras.    Mftdfas :  1882.  8vo. 
VOL.  vii.  c 
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xvSi  American  Oriental  Society: 

The  YoMig*  and  TntTaile  of  Sir  John  MaondeTiUo,  Kt,  wkieh  treatetli  of  the  Waj 
to  HiemiaUm ;  and  of  ManraTles  of  Inde,  with  other  Bands  and  CoantryoB.  Be- 
printed  from  the  Edition  of  A.  D.  1726,  with  an  Introduction,  Additional  Note*, 
and  a  Glosaary,  hy  J.  O.  Halliwell,  etc.    London :  1889.    8to. 

Kanratire  of  a  Tour  through  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Persia  and  Mesopotamia,  with 
Ofaserrations  on  the  Gooidition  of  Mohammedaniam  and  Ghristianlty  in  those 
Countries.    Bj  Rey.  Horatio  Southgate.    London:  1840.    2  toU.    12mo. 

TVarels  in  Koordistan,  Mesopotamia,  dec.. . .  .with  Sketdies  of  the  Character  and 
Manners  of  the  Koordish  and  Arab  Tribes.    By  J.  Baillie  Fraaer,  etc.    London : 

1840.  2  Tols.    870. 

Trayels  to  the  City  of  the  Caliphs,  along  the  Shores  of  the  Penian  OuU;  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Including  a  Voyage  to  the  Coast  of  Arabia,  and  a  Tour  on  the 
IsUmd  of  Socotra.    Bt  J.  R.  Wellsted,  etc.    Philadelphia :  1841.    2  yola.  16mo. 

A  Personal  Narratiye  of  a  Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  Rlyer  Oxus,  by  the  Bonte 
of  the  Indus,  Kabul,  and  Badaktishan ....    By  lieut.  John  Wood,  etc.    London : 

1841.  8yo. 

Voyage  Pittoresque  en  Asie  et  en  Afrique.    B^sum6  Q^6ral  des  Voyages  Anciens 

et  Modemes,  d  apr^  Erman  Lesseps.  •  • .,  par  J.  B  ^7p^    Fmi :  1841.    4ta. 
Travels  and  Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea,  and  Armenia.    By 

William  Frauds  Aiusworth,  eta    London:  1842.    2  yols.     16mo. 
The  Ansayrii  (or  Assassiofi),  with  Trayels  in  the  Further  East,  in  1860-61.     Indod- 

ing  a  Visit  to  Nineyeh.    By  lieut  the  Hon.  F.  Walpole,  etc    London:  1861. 

8  yols.    8yo. 
The  Trayels  of  Marco  Polo,  greatly  amended  and  enlarged  from  Valuable  Early 

Manuscripts  recently  published  by  the  French  Society  of  Oeography,  and  in  Italy 

by  Count  Baldelli  Booi.    With  Copious  Notes. ...  By  Hugh  Murray,  etc.    New 

York:  1852.     18mo. 
Aoconnt  of  a  Voyage  of  Disooyeiy  to  the  West  Coast  of  Corea,  and  the  great  Loo- 

choo  Island : . . . .  By  Captain  Basil  Hall,  etc   And  a  Vocabulaiy  of  the  Loo-«faoo 

Language, by  H.  J.  Cliiibrd,  etc    London:  1818.    4to. 
Letter  from  B.  J.  Bettelheim,  M.D.,  Missionary  in  Lew  Chew,  addressed  to  Bey. 

Peter  Parker,  M.D.    Canton  :  1862.    8yo. 
Four  thin  Japanese  books,  profusely  illustrated,  two  of  them  with  oolored  diawinga. 
An  illustrated  Japanese  work,  in  two  thin  parts,  with  illuminated  ooyers,  and  en- 
closed in  an  illuminated  envelop.    Idmo  siie. 
A  thin  Japanese  book,  written  in  the  woman's  character.    8yo  siae. 
A  large  colored  Japanese  picture,  with  side  text,  illustiating  scenes  in  Japaness 

female  life.     Folded,  in  cloth  sides. 
The  Gospel  of  Luke,  in  Loo-Chooan  Japanese,  translated  fay  Dr.  Bettelheim,  and ' 

prihtea  at  Hongkoi^,  1864.    roy.  8yo  siae. 
Atlas  G^^ral  de  la  Chine ;   pour  servir  k  la  Description  G^6rale  de  oet  Empire. 

R6dig6e  par  M.  l*Abb6  Qroeier,  etc    Paris:  1*786.    foL 

Map  of  China  and  the  Adjacent  Countries,  drawn  «from  the  Latest  Surveys  and 

other  Authentic  Documents.     London:  1842.    Folded  in  8yo  form. 
Description  Gdograpbique,  Historique,  Chronologique,  Politique,  et  Physique  de 

TEmpire  de  la  Chine  et  de  la  Tartaric  Chinoise,  enrichie  des  Cartes  0&6rales  et 

Particuli^res,  etc    Par  J.  B  Du  Halde,  etc  La  Have :  1886.   4  vols.  4to. 
Description  de  la  Chine  et  des  Etats  Tributaires  de  TEmpereur.    Par  M.  le  l^m^ub 

de  Fortia  DUrban,  etc.    Paris :  1889-r40.    8  voU.    8yo. 
Chine,  on  Description  HiBtori(][ue,  G(4ographique  et  Litt^raire  de  ce  Vaste  Empire 

d*aprds  des  DDcuments  Chmols.    Premise  Partie,  oomprenant  on  R6som6  de 

THistoire  et  de  U  Civilisation  Chinoises ....  par  M.  G.  Panthier,  etc    Paris: 

1844.    8yo. 
China ;  Political,  Commercial  and  Social :  in  an  Official  Report  to  her  Majesty's 

Government  By  R.  Montgomeiy  Martin,  etc    London:  1847.    2  Tols.  8ya 
The  Middle  Kingdom :  a  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Government. . .  •  etc  of  the 

Chinese  Empire  and  its  Inhabitattts....  By  S.  Wells  Williams,  etc    NewYoric: 

1848.    2  vols.    8yo. 
China  and  the  Chinese :  their  Religion,  Character,  Customs  and  Manufactmes;  the 

Evils  arisiuff  from  the  Opium  Trade;  with  a  Glance  at  our  Religions,  Moral, 

Political  and  Commercial  Intercourse  with  the  Country.    By  Henry  Charles  Sirr, 

etc    liondon:  1849.    2  vols.    8yo. 
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Additions  to  Uie  Library  and  Cabinet.  xix 

Desaltorf  Kotos  on  tha  OoTeromeiit  and  People  of  OhiDa,  and  od  tlie  ChineM  Las- 
gua^ :  illuatrated  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Proyince  of  Evaog-tOng,  showing  its 
Division  into  Departments  and  Districts.  By  Thomas  Taylor  Meadows,  etc. 
London:  1847.    8vo. 

The  Chinese  and  their  Rebellions,  viewed  in  Connection  with  their  National  Philoso- 
phy, Ethics,  Legislation,  and  Administration.  To  which  is  added,  an  Essay  on 
Civilization  and  its  Present  Stote  in  the  East  and  West  By  Thomas  Taylor 
Meadows, etc.    London:  1868.    8vo. 

Confucius  Smaram  Philoeophus,  sive  Sdentia  Sinensis  lAtine  ezpoeita.. . . .  Pari- 
siis:  1687.    foL 

Tabnla  Chronologica  Monardiiae  Sinicae  jnxta  cycles  annomm  LX.  ab  ante  Chrift- 
turn  2962,  ad  annum  post  Christum  1688.  Anctore  B.  P.  Philippo  Coui^et^  etc 
Parisiis:  1686.    foL  (bound  with  the  preceding.) 

B^svm^  de  rHistoire  de  k  Chine,  Par  M.  de  S***.    Buis :  1826.    24mo. 

A  Sketch  of  Chinese  History,  Ancient  and  Modem :  comprisiiw  a  Retrospect  of  the 
Foreign  Intercourse  and  IVade  with  China. ...  By  Rev.  Charles  Qutsla£^  etc 
London:  1884.    2  toIsl  8to. 

Histoire  Ant6-diluTienDe  de  la  Chine,  on  Histoire  de  la  Chine  jusou'au  Dfluge  d'Tao, 
I'an  2298  avant  notre  Are,  par  M.  le  Marquis  de  Portia  D'Urban,  etc  Parb: 
1840.    2  Tols.    12mo. 

Misodlaneons  Remarks  upon  the  Gk>vemmentk  History  ....  and  Customs  of  the 
Chinese ;  as  suggested  by  an  Examination  of  the  Articles  composing  the  Chinese 
Museum,  in  the  Marlboro' Chapel,  Boston.  By  John  R.  Peters,  Jr.  Boston: 
1846.    8vo. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Portuguese  Settlements  in  China;  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  MisaioQ  in  ChiniL  By  Sir  Andrew  Ljungstedt,  etc  Boston : 
1886.    8Ta 

Description  of  the  C^i^of  Canton :  with  an  Appendix,  containing  an  Account  <^  the 
Population  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  Chinese  Weights  and  Measuresi,  and  the  Im- 
ports and  Exports  of  Canton.    Second  Edition.    Canton :  1839.  8yo. 
.  Statistical  Kotes  on  Chnsan,  by  Lieut  Ouchterbny,  etc    Madras :  1840.   8yo. 

A  SUtistical  Sketch  of  the  Island  of  Chusan,  with  a  Brief  Note  on  the  Geology  of 
China,  by  Lieut  Ooehterlcniy,  etc    London :  1841.   8to. 

China:  its  SUte  and  Pkospects,  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Spread  of  the  Oospel: 
containing  Allusions  to  the  Antiquitr,  Extent,  Population,  Civilization,  Literature 
and  Eeli^n  of  the  Chmese.    By  W.  H.  Medhurst,  etc    London :  1842.    8yo. 

Brief  Description  of  the  Town  of  Victoria,  Hongkong.  A.  D.  1848.  WiU&  Litho- 
graphed Plan.    8vo. 

La  Chine,  depuis  le  Trait6  de  Nankin. .. .  Paris:  1868.    8vo. 

The  Chinese  Revolution,  with  Details  of  the  Habits,  Manners  and  Customs  of  China 
and  the  Chinese.    By  Charles  Macfiurlane,  etc    London:  1868.    d2mo. 

History  of  the  Insunection  in  China ;  with  Notices  of  the  Christianity,  Creed,  and 
Proclamations  of  the  Insurgents.  By  M.M.  Gallery  and  Ivan.  Translated  from 
the  French,  with  a  supplementary  diapter,  narrating  the  most  recent  events,  by 
John  Oxenford.    New  Xork :  1868.    1 2ma 

Ten  Thousand  Things  relating  to  China  and  the  Chinese ;  an  Epitome  of  the  Genius, 
Government,  History,  Literature,  Agriculture,  Arts,  Trade,  Manners,  Customs  and 
Social  life  of  the  People  of  the  Chinese  Empire ;  together  with  a  Synopsis  of 
the  Chinese  Collection.    By  William  B.  Langdon,  etc    London:  1848.    8vo. 

Ten  Thousand  Things  on  Chua  and  the  Chinese;  beiog  a  Picture  of  the  Genius, 
Government ....  etc  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  as  illustrated  by  the  Chinese  Col- 
lection, 689  Broadway.    New  York:  1850.     8vo. 

Notices  of  Chinese  Seals  found  in  Irdand.  By  Edmund  Getty,  etc  London:  1860. 
4to. 

Designs  of  Chinese  Buildiriga,  Furniture,  Dresses,  Machines,  and  Utensils.  Engraved 
by  the  best  bands  from  tho  originals  drawn  in  China  by  Mr.  Chambers,  Architect, 
etc  To  which  is  annexed,  a  Description  of  their  Temples,  Houses,  Gardens,  ^ 
London:  1767.    fol. 

The  Costume  of  Ghma,  illustrated  by  Sixty  Engravings :  with  Explanations  in  Eng- 
lish and  French.    By  George  Henry  Mason,  etc    London :  1800.    fol. 

The  Pooishments  of  China,  illustratea  by  Twenty-two  Engravings;  with  Explana- 
tions in  English  and  French.    London:  1801.    fol. 
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Hager  on  the  Numismatieal  Histonr  of  the  Chinese,  and  their  Intereoime  with  the 
Greeks.  Copied  by  C.  W.  BnuUey,  from  the  London  Classical  Jonnal,  Vol.  i, 
1810.    sm.4to. 

Arts,  Metiers  et  Cultures  de  la  Chine,  repr6sent^  dans  xme  Soite  de  GraTvres 

Vol  I.  Art  du  Vemis,  par  le  P  d'lneanrille.  1814.     VoL  IL  Paper  de  Bamboo, 
d'apr^  les  Mteoires  des  Ppi  d'Entreoolle,  Olbot,  etc.    1816.    Paris.    2  toIs. 
bound  in  one.    82mo. 
Du  Th6,  ou  Nouyeau  Trait6  sur  sa  Culture,  sa  R^colie,  sa  Pr^parataoo  et  ses  Usages; 

par  F.  Marquis  Jeune,  etc    Paris :  1820.    24mo. 
An  Embassy  from  the  East  India  Company  of  the  United  Proyinoes  to  the  Orand 
Tartar  Cham,  Emperour  of  China,  deliTered  by  their  Ezcell*^  Peter  De  Ooyer, 

and  Jacob  De  Keyzer,  at  his  Imperial  City  of  Peking By  John  H ieuho^  etc 

Englished by  John  Ogilby,  etc    London :  1669.    foL 

Atlas  Chinensb :  Amg  a  Second  Part  of  a  Relation  of  Remarkable  Ptasages  in 
two  Embassies  from  the  East  India  Company  of  the  United  Proyioces  to  the 
Viceroy  Singlamong  and  General  Taising  Lipoyi,  and  to  Konchi,  Emperor  of 
China  and  East  Tartary.  With  a  Relation  of  the  Ketherkinders  assisting  the 
Tartars  against  Cozinga,  and  the  Chmese  Fleet,  who  till  then  were  Masters  of  the 
Sea.  And  a  more  exact  geographical  description  than  formerly,  both  of  the 
whole  Empire  of  China  in  general,  and  in  particular  of  eyery  of  the  fifteen 
Proyinces.  CoOected  out  of  their  seyeral  Wntings  and  Journals,  by  Amoldos 
Montanus.  Englished  and  adorned  with  aboye  a  hundred  seyeral  Sculptiucs,  by 
John  Ogilby,  Esq.,  etc.  London:  1671.  fol 
An  Authentic  Account  of  an  Embassy  from  the  King  of  Great  Britidn  to  the  Em- 
peror of  China ;. . . .  together  with  a  Relation  of  Sie  Toyage  undertaken  on  the 
Occasion. . . . ;  with  Notices  of  the  seyeral  Places  where  Uiey  stopped  in  their 
way  out  and  home. . . .    Taken  chiefly  from  the  Papers  of  his  Excellency  the 

Earl  of  Macartney, etc    By  Sir  George  Staunton,  etc    London:  1798.    2 

yols.  4to,  and  a  folio  yolume  of  plates. 
Toyage  en  Chine  et  en  Tartarie,  i  la  Soite  de  TAmbassade  de  Lord  Macarto^  pir 
M.  Samuel  Holmes,  etc    Auquel  on  a  jomt  lee  Vues,  Costumes,  etc,  de  la  Ghioe, 
par  M.  W.  Alexandre,  les  Planches  de  TAtlas  Original  de  cette  Ambassadc, 
omises  dans  la  Traduction  Fratt9aise,  et  leur  Explication.    Ouyrage  ttaduit  de 

r  Anglais  par  MM.  *•*.    Reyu  et  public par  L.  Langl^  etc    Pans :  1806. 

2  yols.  in  one    12mo. 
Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Late  Embassy  to  China;  comprising  a  Correct 
Karratiye  of  the  PabKc  Transactiotts  of  the  Embassy,  of  the  V^age  to  and  from 
China,  and  of  the  Journey  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  to  the  Return  to  Canton. 
....  By  Henry  Ellis,  etc    London :  1817.    4to. 
Voyages,  made  in  the  Tears  1788  and  1789,  from  China  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
America.  To  which  are  prefixed,  an  Introductory  Narratiye  of  a  Voyage  performed 
hx  1786,  from  Bengal,  in  the  Ship  Nootka ;  Obseryations  on  the  Probable  Exist- 
ence of  a  Northwest  Passage ; . . . ,  By  John  Meares,  etc    London :  1790.    4to. 
Also,  bound  with  the  aboye, — Remarks  on  the  Voyages  of  John  Mearea^  Esq.,  in  a 

Letter  to  that  Gentleman.    By  George  Dixon,  etc.    London :  1791.    4to. 
Al80,~Further  Remarks  on  the  voyages  of  John  Meares,  Esq.,. . .  to  which  is  added 

a  Letter  from  Captain  Duncan.    By  George  Dixon,  etc    London :  1791.    4ta 
Also, — An  Answer  to  Mr.  George  Dixon,  etc    By  John  Meares. . . .  London:  1791. 

410. 
The  Journal  of  Mr.  Samuel  Holmes,  etc,  during  his  Attendance,  aa  one  of  the 
Guard,  on  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy  to  China  and  Tartaxy,  1792-8.    Londoo: 
1798.     12mo. 
Trayels  in  China,  containinff  Descriptions  ....  made  and  collected  in  the  Course  of  a 
Short  Residence  at  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Tuen-min-yuen,  and  on  a  Subsequent 
Journey  through  the  Cowitry  fnmi  Pekin  to  Canton. ...   By  John  Barrow,  etc 
London:  1806.    4to. 
The  Fan-qui  in  China,  in  1886-7.    By  C.  Toogood  Downing,  etc    London:  18S8. 

8  yols.  12mo. 
Sketches  of  China;  partly  during  an  Inland  Journey  of  Four  Months,  betwsen 
Peking,  Nankinff,  and  Canton;  with  Notices  and  Obseryations  relatiye  to  the 
Present  War.    By  John  Francis  Dayis,  etc  ,  London :  1841.    2  yols.  ISmo. 
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Six  Mooths  with  the  Chinese  Eacpedition;  or,  Leaves  from  a  Soldier's  Note-Book. 
By  Lord  Jocelyn,  etc.    London:  1841.    16mo. 

The  Clonng  Events  of  the  Campaign  in  China:  the  Operations  in  the  Yang-txe- 
kiaog;  anid  Treaty  of  Nanking.  By  Captain  Granville  G.  Loch,  etc  London: 
1848.     12mo. 

An  Aidenle-Camp's  Recollections  of  Service  in  China,  a  Residence  in  Hong-kong, 
and  Visits  to  other  Islands  in  the  Chinese  Seas.  By  Captain  Arthur  Cunynghame, 
etc    London:  1844.    2  vola    16mo. 

Three  Years'  Wanderings  in  the  Northern  Provinces  of  China,  including  a  Visit  to 
.  the  Tea,  Silk  and  Cotton  Countries ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  of  the  Chinese,  New  Plants,  etc  By  Robert  Fortune,  etc.  Lon- 
don: 1847.    8vo. 

A  Narrative  of  an  Exploratory  Visit  to  each  of  the  Consular  Cities  of  China,  and  to 
the  Islands  of  Hong  Kong  and  Chusan,  in  behalf  of  the  Churdi  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, in  the  Years  1844»  1846, 1846.    By  the  Rev.  George  Smith, etc    New  York: 

1847.  8vo. 

Five  Years  in  China;  from  1842  to  1847.  With  an  Account  of  the  Occupation  of 
the  Islands  of  Labuan  and  Borneo  by  her  Majesty's  Foroes.  By  Lieut  F.  £. 
Forbes,  etc    London:  1848.     8vo. 

Kathay :  a  Cruise  in  the  China  Seas.  By  W.  Hastings  Macaulay,  etc  New  York : 
1852.     16mo. 

Voyage  en  Chine.  T^n^ffe.— Rio  Janeirc^Le  Cap.*— He  Bourbon.— Malacca. — 
Singapore. — Manille. — Macao. — Canton. —  Ports  Cninois. — Cochinchine. — Java. 
Par  M.  C.  LavoU^,  etc    Paris:  1868.    8vo. 

Voyage  en  Cbine,  eUdans  les  Mers  et  Archipels  de  cet  Empire  pendant  les  Annies 
1847-1848-1849-1960.  Par  Jurien  de  la  Gravi^re,  etc  Paris :  1854.  2  toIs. 
12mo. 

Rjunfoles  in  Eastern  Asia,  including  China  and  Manilla,  during  several  Years'  Resi- 
dence  By  B.  L.  Ball,  M.D.    Boston:  1866.     12mo. 

Crisis  in  the  Opium  Traffic :  being  an  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Chinese 
Government  to  suppress  that  Trade,  with  the  Notices,  Edicts,  etc,  relating  thereto. 
[Canton:]  1839.   8to.  • 

La  Chine,  rOpium,  et  les  Anglais,  contenant  des  Documents  Historiques  sur  la  Com- 
merce de  la  Grande-Bretagne  en  Chine,  les  Causes  et  les  Eyi§nements  qui  out 
aroen^  la  Guerre  entre  les  deux  Nations. . . .  par  M.  Saurin.    Paris :  1840.    8yo. 

Remarks  on  Occurrences  in  China  since  the  Opium  Seisure  in  March  1889  to  the 
Latest  Date.    By  a  Resident  in  (%ina.     London :  1840.    8 to. 

Commercial  Intercourse  with  China.    London :  1 842.     24mo. 

Remarks  on  China  and  the  China  Trade    Bv  R.  B.  Forbes.     Boston :  1844.    8vo. 

A  Voice  from  China  and  India,  relatiye  to  tne  Evils  of  the  Cultivation  and  Smug- 
gling of  Opium :  in  Four  Letters. ...  By  James  Pegge,  etc    London:  1846.  8vo. 

A  Chinese  Commercial  Guide,  consisting  of  a  Collection  of  Details  and*Regulations 
respecting  Foreign  Trade  with  China.    By  the  late  J.  R.  Morrison.    Canton : 

1848.  8vo. 

Tea  and  the  Tea  Trade....    Fir^t  published  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine...-. 

By  Gideon  Nye,  Jr.,  etc    New  York :  I860.    8vo. 
Aoglo-Chinese  Calendar  for  1889,  1844, 1846, 1847,  1849-56.    Canton:  1889-66. 

8vo. 
Our  Commercial  and  Political  Relations  with  China,  by  an  American  Resident  in 

China.    [Washiuffton:  1866J    8vo. 
Papers  relating  to  the  Ojpium  Trade  in  China*  1 842-66.    Presented  to  the  House  of 

Lords. . . .   London.    foL 
The  Rationale  of  the  China  Question. ...  By  an  American.    Macao :  1867.    4to. 
The  New  Foreign  Settlement  at  Canton. . .  •  Macao :  1868.    8vo. 
Returns  of  the  Import  and  Export  Trade,  carried  on  at  the  Port  of  Canton,— 

of  Shangfaae,— of  Swatow,  1869-60.    4to. 
A  Few  Notices  on  the  Extent  of  Chinese  Education,  and  the  (Government  Schools 

of  Honekong. ...  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lobscheid,  etc    Hongkong  :  1869.   8va 
Apologie  aes  Dominicains,  Missionaires  de  la  Chuie,  ou  R^ponse  au  Livre  du  Pdre 

Le  Tellier,  Jesuite,  intituM  Defense  des  Nouveaux  Chretiens ;  et  k  I'Eclairdsse- 

ment  duP^re  Le  Gobien  de  la  mdme  Compagnie,  sur  lee  Honneurs  que  les  Chinois 
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rendent  k  Confndus  et  auz  MorU.    P«r  on  Religieitt  Doetonr  tt  Prafenenr  en 
Th6olo{^ie  cle  TOrdre  de  S.  DcMnii)U)oe.    Cologne:  1700.     18me. 

Documenta  Coiitroveniam  Miaeioiuinonim  Apostolioonim  Imperii  Sinid  de  Colta 
prfefcertira  Gunftidi  Philoeophi  et  Progcnitorom  Deftmetoram  epeetontia,  ae  Apo- 
logiam  Domioicaoorain  MusionU  Sinioe  Ministroram  adrersus,  Libros  R{L  Pa- 
tnim  Le  Tellier  et  Le  Qobien  Soetetaiie  Jeea  coofimiaotia.  I  too.  (boond  with 
the  preeeding.) 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  William  Milne,  D.D.  By  Ber.  Robert  Monwon,  D.D.  Ha- 
laeca:  1824.    limo. 

Memoir  of  the  Rer.  Samoel  Dyer,  Socteeo  Yean  MIniooary  to  the  dimeee.  By 
Evan  Davies,  eta    London :  1846.    12mo. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Chineee  Language.  By  Rer.  Robert  Mormon.  Serampore: 
1815.    4to. 

Notitia  LingiUB  Sinic0.    Anciore  P.  Pk«man.    Mabeos:  1881.   4to. 

Syttema  P£>neticam  ScriptorM  SimoB.  Auctore  J.  M.  Gallery,  etc  Pus  Secnnda. 
Macao:  1841.    8vo. 

Notices  on  Chineae  Qtammar.  Fait  L  Orthography  and  Etymology.  Bj  Fbik>- 
Stneoaie.    BataTia:  1842.    Itmo. 

Lessons  in  Chinese,  no  title,  place  or  date,  incomplete.    8vo. 

Grammaire  Mandarine,  on  Prindpes  Gte6raiix  de  U  I^mgne  Chinoiae  Pail6e,  par 
M.  A.  Bazin,  etc    Paris:  1866.    Svo. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Cliinese  Colloquial  Language,  eommooly  called  the  Mandarin 
Dialect.    By  Joseph  Bdkina,  etc    Shanghai:  1867.    8?o. 

The  Chinese  Speaker,  or  Extracts  from  Works  written  in  the  Mandarin  Langnage, 
as  spoken  at  Peking.  Compiled  for  the  use  of  Students,  bf  Robert  Thorn,  £^ 
etc  Part  L  (Chinese  and  romaniaed  Chinese  with  interlidesr  translation,  on  op- 
posite pitfes.)    Ningpo:  1846.    8vo. 

Chuiese  dialofpss,  in  the  Canton  dialect^  with  English  transUtions,  the  text  and 
translation  m  parallel  columns  on  the  same  page.  By  B.  Hobson,  M.D.  Canton: 
1860.   4tosiac    Utbographed. 

Aiwio-Chinese  Msnual  with  Romaniaed  CoUoqnial  In  the  Amoy  Dialeet  By  B«t. 
£.  Doty.    Canton:  1868.    8to.  • 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language;  in  lliree  Parte.  Part  the  First,  containng 
Chinese  and  English,  arranged  aocordinff  to  the  Radicals ;  Vtat  the  tieoond,  Chi- 
nese and  Engll£,  anaiiffed  alphabeticaliy ;  and  Part  the  Third,  English  and  Chi- 
nese.   By  Rer.  Robert  Morrison.    Macao:  1816-28.    6  toIs.  4to. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  Canton  Dialect  By  R.  Morrison,  D.D.  Part  IL  Chiness  and 
English.    Macao:  1828.    8vo. 

Monument  de  Yu,  ou  la  plus  Andenne  Inscription  de  la  Chine;  anirie  de  Trsnte- 
deux  Formes  d'Andens  Caraetdres  Ohinois,  arec  qnelques  Remarques  ear  cetts 
Inscription  et  sur  ces  Caractdres,  par  Joseph  Hager.    Paris :  1802.    foL 

Ta  Tung  Leu  Lee ;  beinr  the  Fundamental  Laws»  and  a  Selection  from  the  Supple- 
mentary Statutes,  of  the  Penal  Code  of  China; Thmslated  from  the  Chmess 

and  accompanied  with  an  Appendix.  • .  .By  Sir  Geoq[;e  Thomas  Staunton,  ete. 
London:  1810.    4to. 

The  Three-fold  San-Tsae-Eing,  or  the  Triliteral  CUusic  of  China,  as  issusd  L  by 
Wang-po-keou ;  IL  by  Protestant  Biissionaries  in  that  Country;  and  III.  by  ths 
Rebel-Chief,  Tae-ping-wang.  Put  mto  English,  with  Notes,  by  Rev;  8.  C.  Malaa, 
etc    London:  1866.    12mo. 

Portfolio  Chinensis;  or  a  Collection  of  Authentic  Chinese  State  PuMta,  fllnstiatirt 
of  the  History  of  the  Present  Podtwn  of  Affiun  fai  China.  With  aTrimslataao, 
Notes,  and  Introduction.    By  J.  Lewis  Shuck.    Macao:  1846.    8Ta 

The  FWe  King.    16  parts,  in  two  board  envelops,    roy.  6to  siae. 

The  Four  Books.    6  parts,  in  a  board  envelopL    roy.  8ro  slae. 

Tri-metrical  Clasdc,  with  commentary.    8to  siae. 

The  Thousand-character  Classic,  in  four  different  styles  ef  writing.    12mo  aias. 

The  same,  with  a  commentary.    8to  siae. 

The  same,  black  page,  white  letters.   long  8yo  siae. 

The  same,    do.    roy.  8to  siae 

A  Treatise  on  the  culture  and  preparalbn  of  rioe  and  sOk,  iliustniied.    4to  sias. 

.A  complete  treatise  on  drawing,  with  figarea  and  iUusttationa,  in  part  eofeied. 
18  thin  parts,  in  three  ooYered  ward  envelopes,    roy.  8to  site. 
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A  tmitie  on  ealligraplir.    9vo  tita. 

Hie  Unndred  Family  Names,  with  cemmentary.    2  eopies,  of  different  editions. 

8to  siie. 
The  Hundred  Family  Names.    6  parts,  in  a  buard  enreioii.    8vo  sise. 
Histoiy  of  the  UnpaiaUeled  Ones.    8vo  sise. 

Three  works  on  Chinese  eoins.    EarJi  hi  4  parts,  in  a  board  envelop,    roj.  Byo  sixe. 
A  work  on  Chinese  cofais.    S4  parts,  in  4  board  eoTolops.    18mo  sise. 
A  complete  treatise  on  agricaltaie.    24  parts,  in  2  parcels,  laid  between  boards. 

Toy.  8to  sise. 
An  abridged  history  of  Ymg-Wnag.    6  parts,  in  a  board  eovelop.    roy.  8to  sise. 
Memoirs  of  distinguished  women.    8  parts,  in  2  board  envelops,    roy.  8to  sise. 
A  record  of  contioyerted  cases,  dsdded  by  the  highest  court  of  tM  empire.    28 

parts.    8vo  siae. 
A  pocket  dictionary,  arranged  aceordiog  to  the  tones.    2  parts.  In  a  board  envelop. 

ISmosise. 
An  extract  from  the  Kil-wAn,  page  Mack,  characters  white.    8to  size. 
The  same,  board  corers.    8vo  sixe. 
Three  Buddhist  rituals,  page  black,  letters  white,  on  heavy  paper,  board  covers. 

roy.  8vo  sise. 
Plates  of  the  Tombs  of  Three  Generations  of  the  Lu  Family.    Four  thin  parts, 

heavy  paper,  page  black,  letters  white,    long  8vo  sise. 
History  of  the  Repairing  of  the  Temple  of  Wu.    Page  black,  letters  white,    roy. 

Svosise. 
Inscription  on  the  Duke  Wu's  Tomb,  page  black,  letters  white.    8vo  sise. 
Memoir  of  a  Shan-a  man,  named  K6kn,  pMe  black,  letters  white.    8vo  siae. 
Chu-fo-taz's  maauma  for  the  regulation  of  the  fiimily,  page  black,  letters  white. 

8vo  sise. 
A  poem  in  praise  of  the  Celestial  Hones,  page  bUck,  letters  white.    8vo  sise. 
Seventy-two  rules  lor  Chinese  Chirographv,  page  bla^,  letters  white.    8vo  sise. 
A  tract  on  retribntk>n,  by  the  Qod  of  literary  ezceUence,  page  black,  duunaeters 

white,  board  covers.    8vo  siae. 
The  same,  another  edition.    8vo  sise. 
A  treatise  on  Natural  History  (ChineseX  with  illnstrations,  by  E  Hobson,  M.D. 

roy.  8vo  sise. 
A  treatise  on  Geometry  (Chinese),  with  figures,  by  D.  B.  M'Cartee,  M.D.    8vo  sise. 
A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic  in  the  Chinese  Language,  fpr  the  Use  of  St  Paul's  College, 

Hong-Kong.    By  the  Rev.  E.  T.  R.  Moncrieff,  etc.    Victoria :  1862.    8vo  sise. 
Chinese  Tract— Guide  to  Heaven.    By  Rev.  J.  L.  Nevins.    8vo  sise. 
PUgrim's  Progress,  in  Chinese,  illustrated.     12mo  sise. 
A  packet  of  8  pamphlets,  by  different  authors,  on  the  proper  rendering  into  Chinese 

of  the  word  **  God."    8vo. 
A  package  of  brochures  on  China,  reports  of  hospitals,  public  societies  and  institu- 
tions, eta 
A  pm^cel  of  books  in  Chinese,  mostly  missionary  publications. 
Li-Jing  Jih  Sing  [Pilgnm's  Progress  in  Ningpo  colloquial,  romanised].    Ningpo : 

1856.    8vo. 
Tsao^ing  Tao-Kao  Yeng  [a  tract  on  Morning  Prayer,  in  Ningpo  colloquial,  roman- 

iaedl.    8vo  siae. 
lao  Li  Te  Nyun  [a  tract,  in  some  Chinese  Colloquial  dialect,  Ibmanized].    [Lon- 

dcm:]  12mo. 
A  map  of  Pekin,  mounted  on  rollers. 

Twenty-four  rolls,  bearing  inscriptions  or  pictures,  lor  suspension  in  houses,  tem- 
ples, etc 
A  collection  of  writing  apparatus. 
Two  pairs  of  sandals. 

A  large  collection  of  Chineae  cmh,  comprising  48<p  different  varieties. 
Souvenirs  d'un  Voyage  dans  la  Tartarie  et  le  Thibet,  pendant  lea  ann6es  1844, 

1846  et  1846.    Par  M.  Hue,  etc.    Paris:  I860.    2  vola     18mo. 
Translatiun  of  the  Ts'ing  Wan  K'e  Mnng,  a  Chinese  Grammar  of  the  Manchu  Tartar 

Language,  with  Introductory  Notes  on  Manchu  Literature.    Shangfaae:  1866. 

12mo. 
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Alphabetmn  HbetaDum  MiflBioonm  ApostoUeumm  CcmiBodo  edHmn.  Pnemim 
est  Dbquisitio  qua  de  Tuio  litteramm  ac  n^poois  nomiDe,  gentiB  origiiie,iiionbi]s, 
saperstitKHie,  ac  maoichaeismo  fuse  disBeritor. . . .  Studio  et  labore  Pr.  Augos- 
tini  AntoDii  Qeorgii,  Eremitae  AugustiiiianL    Bomae :  1762.    4lo. 

Contributiom  to  the  Physical  Geography  of  South-Eastern  Asia  and  Australia.  By 
Oeotge  Windsor  Earl,  etc  With  a  Map.  Reprinted  vith  Additional  Notes»  from 
the  **  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago."    (May,  1862.)    London:  185S.     8to. 

Description  da  Boyamne  Thai  on  sUm,  oomprenant  la  Topographie,  Histoire  Kair 
orelle,  Moeiin»  et  Coutumes,  Legislation,  Commerce,  Incrastrie,  Lai^gne,  Littte- 
ture.  Religion,  Annales  des  Thai  et  Precis  Historique  de  la  Mission.  Far  Mfr- 
Pallegoix,  etc     Paris:  1854.     2  toIb.  12mo. 

The  Kii^dom  and  People  of  Siam ;  with  a  Narration  of  the  Mission  to  that  Conntry 
in  1865.    By  Sir  John  Bo  wring,  etc    London:  1867.    2  yols.  8va 

The  Mission  to  Siam,  snd  Hoc,  the  Capital  of  Gocfain-China,  in  the  Tean  1821-1. 
From  the  Journal  of  the  late  Oeorige  Finlayson,  etc  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  by  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  F.RS.    London:  1826.     16mow 

Journal  of  an  Embassy  from  the  GoTemor-C^eneral  of  India  to  the  Oonrts  of  Siam 
and  Codiin  China ;  ezhibitine  a  View  of  the  Actual  State  of  those  Kingdoms. 
By  John  Craw furd,  etc    London:  1880.     3  Tois.  8Ta 

NsrratiTe  of  a  Residence  at  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam;  vitli  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Manners,  Customs  and  Laws  of  the  Modem  Siamese.  By  Fred.  Ar- 
thur fiTeale,  etc    London:  1862.    16mo. 

Relatorio  da  Missio  Eztraordinaria  de  Portugal  a  Siam,  de  que  foi  encarregado 
Gomo  Ministro  Plenipotenciario  de  S.  M.  F.  o  Conselheiro  Isidoro  Fraoosoo 
Guimaries,  QoTernador  Oeral  de  Macao,  etc,  etc    Macao :  1859.    8vo. 

Two  Siamese  manuscripts,  on  the  native  slate<-bookB. 

Three  Siamese  slate-books,  prepared  for  writing. 

A  Copy  of  an  Ancient  Siamese  Inscription,  of  about  the  Year  1198,  on  a  stone  pillar 
in  the  city  of  Sokhoday,  the  capital  of  Siam  at  that  period.  Lithographed. 
Bangkok. 

A  set  of  proclamations  of  the  King  of  Siaih,  seren  in  number,  issoed  at  diffierent 
times,  and  on  different  subjects. 

A  picture  of  a  white  elepfclant»  captured  in  1864,  with  explanatory  statement  in 
Siamese  and  English. 

Nine  Siamese  drawings,  colored, representing  Siamese  utensils,  musical  instmmeDta, 
modes  of  traYelling,  etc 

A  Siamese  tract  in  praise  of  Buddha.    Bangkok:  (Bhudhtha)  2398.    12mo. 

Acts.  TransUted  from  the  Greek.  By  S.  Mattoon.  [Siamese].  Bangkok:  1865. 
12mo. 

Old  Testament  History,  by  J.  GasweU  (No.  1)  and  D.  B.  Bradley  (Noe.  2-10). 

1.  Creation  to  Joseph.     1864.  6.  Joshua  to  Saul  1864. 

2.  Joseph.  "  7.  Sobmon  to  Elijah.    1856. 

3.  Moses  to  Giving  of  Law.    1866.  8.  Elijah  to  DestruQ  of  Jer.   1866. 

4.  Sinai  to  Nadab.  *-  9.  Destrun  of  Jer.  to  Cyrus.     ** 
6.  Tabernacle  to  Sihon.    1863.                 10.  Cyrus  to  Malacfai. 

[Siamese.]    Bangkok:  10  yoIs.     I2mo. 
Sacred  Songs  [in  Siamese].    2d  Edition.    Bangkok:  1847.    24mo. 
Treatise  on  Midwifery,  by  D.  B.  Bradley,  M.D.  [printed  with  the  first  Siamese  type 

ever  made.]     Bahgkok  :  1842.    12rao. 
Treatise  on  Vaccination,  comprising  a  Narrative  of  the  Introduction  and  Suooeesfiil 

Propagation  of  Vaccination  in  Siam.~1840  and  1844.    By  D.  B.  Bradley,  M.D. 

2d  Edition.     [Siamese.]     Bangkok:  1846.    12mo. 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Siam.    Sigoed 

at  Bangkok,  May  29, 1866.    [Siamese  and  English  on  opposite  pagec]    Ban^ok: 

1856.    sm.  4to. 
Bangkok  Calendar,  for  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1860. . . .  Supplement  to  the  Bang^k 

Calendar,  for  the  Tear  of  our  Lord  1859. .  • .  Bangkok:  1869-60.     8to. 
A  suit  of  Siamese  war  garments. 
Journal  of  an  Embassy  from  the  Gorernor-Gteneral  of  India  to  the  Court  of  Ava, 

By  John  Cmwfurd,  etc    With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Description  of  Foesil 

Remuns,  by  Prof.  BuckUnd  and  Mr.  Chft,    London:  1834.    2  vols.  8yo. 
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Vojage  a  U  CocfaiD  Gbine,  por  lev  Hm  da  Maddre,  de  T^6riflfe,  et  du  ('ap  YeH,  le 
Bresil  et  TUe  d«  Java,. . .  .par  Joho  Barrov»  etc.  Traduit  de  rAnirlmti. . .  .par 
Malte-Brun.    Paris:  I8(i7.    2  toU.  I61110. 

Mission  de  la  CkiduQ  CbiDe  et  da  TodUo,  ayee  Grayure  et  Carte  G^ographlque. 
Paris:  1858.    8vo. 

The  lodioo  Archipelago;  Hi  Historj  and  Present  State.  By  Horace  St.  John.  etc. 
London :  1868.    2  rols.  16mo. 

Cooflid^ratioDS  G^n^ralee  sur  rOo6an  lodieo,  par  M.  Cb.  Philippe  de  Kerhallet, 
et&. . . .  Buivies  de  la  Traduction  par  le  M^e  dee  Instructions  pour  la  Navi^^tion 
dans  le  Detroit  de  Torres,  et  acoompagndes  des  Prescriptions  Nautiques  pour 
6chapper  aiiz  Onragans.    Deazidme  Edition.    Paris:  1808.    roy.  8vo. 

A  Desenptive  Dictionary  of  the  Indian  Islands  and  Adjaoent  Countries.  By  John 
Crawfurd,  etc.    London:  1856.    16ino. 

Chronioas  de  la  ApoetoUca  Provindade  Sao  Gregorio.,..en  las  Islaa  Philipinas, 
C3]ina»  Japon,  etc  Parte  Terceim.  De  la  Celeberrima  Seraphica  Mission  de  Japou 
....  BO  autor,  el  P.  Fr.  Juan  Francasoo  de  San  Antonio,  etc    Manihi :  t744.  folio. 

The  History  of  Jaya.  By  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  etc  London:  1880. 
2  Tols.  8to. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  RafBfes,  etc,  pariic- 
nlarly  in  the  Goyemmeni  of  Jaya  1811-1816,  and  of  Bencoolen  and  its  Depend- 
encies 1817-1824;  with  Details  of  the  Commerce  and  Resources  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  Selections  from  his  Conrespondeiiec  By  his  Widow.  liOodon: 
1880.    4to. 

The  Eastern  Seas,  or  Voyages  and  Adyenturee  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  1882- 
88-84,  comprising  a  Tour  of  the  Island  of  Java,  Visits  to  Borneo,  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  Siam,  ic ;  also  an  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  Singapore,  with  Ob- 
servations on  the  Commercial  Resources  of  the  Archipelago.  By  George  Windsor 
Eari,etc     London:  1887.    8yo. 

Tlie  Claims  of  Japan  and  Malaysia  upon  Christendom,  exhibited  in  Notea  of  Voy- 
ages made  in  1887  from  Canton,  in  the  Ship  Morrison  and  Brig  Himmaleh,  under 
Direction  of  the  Ownerc  Volume  Second.  By  G.  Tradeacant  Lay,  etc  New 
York:  1889.     12mo. 

Trade  and  Ttravel  in  the  Far  East ;  or  BecoUeetionB  of  Twenty-one  Tears  passed  in 
Java,  Singapore,  Australia  and  China.   By  G.  F.  Davidson.    London :  1846.    1 2mo. 

Narrative  of  the  Voyase  of  H.  M.  a  Samarang,  during  the  Years  1848-1846 ; 
employed  surveying  Uie  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago ;  aooompanied  by  a 
Brief  Vocabulary  of  tb«  Principal  Languages.....  By  Captain  Sir  Edward 
Belcher, etc    London:  1848.    2  vols.  Svo. 

Borneo,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with  Drawings  of  Coatumes  and  Scenery.  By 
Frank  a  Marryat»  etc    London:  1848.    8vo. 

The  Private  Letters  of  Sir  Jamee  Brooke,  K.  0.  B.,  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  narrating  the 
Events  of  his  Life,  from  1888  to  the  Plesent  Time.  Edited  by  Joho  C.  Templar, 
etc.    London :  1858.    8  vols.     12nio. 

Evidenoe  given  before  tbs  OommiBsion  of  Enquiry  mto  the  Chaiges  against  Sir 
James  Brooke,  K.  C.  B.   (From  the  Singapore  Free  Press.)   Singapore:  1864.  fol. 

The  Borneo  Question,  or  the  Evidence  produced  at  Singapore,  Iwfore  the  Commis- 
sioners chaiged  with  the  Enquiry  into  the  Facts  relating  to  Sir  James  Brooke, 
K.  C.  B.,  Ac  Compiled  from  the  "  Singapore  Free  Press "  and  other  Sources. 
Singapore:  1854.    8yo. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Samnei  Munson  and  the  Rev.  Hemy  Lyman,  late  Missionaries 
to  the  Indian  Ardupelago^  with  the  Journal  of  their  Exploring  Tour.  By  Rev. 
Wm.  Thompson.    New  York:  1889.    12mo. 

The  Straits  Times,  Almanack,  Calendar  and  Directory,  for  the  year  1846;  containing 
the  Government,  Various  Departments,  Merchants,  Agents,  iVades  and  Professions 
of  the  Incorporated  Settlements,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Singapore,  and  Maiacca 
.  • . .  Compiled  and  arranged  by  R^  C  W.    Singapore.    12nM>. 

Tabular  Statements  of  the  Commerce  and  Shipping  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
Singapore  and  Malacca,  for  the  Official  Years  1848-44, 186l-6«,  1852-68,  and 
1858-^4.    Cahsotta:  1845-M.    4  vols.  4to. 

Polynesian  Researches  during  a  Residenoe  of  neariy  Eight  Yean  in  the  Society 
and  Sandwich  Islands.    By  William  ElUs.    Loadon :  1858.    4  vols.  Mmo: 
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A  package  of  pamphlets  relating  to  the  Indian  Archipelago.    8to. 

A  package  of  Congressional  documents  relating  to  the  Coolie  trade.    8to. 

Jayiinese,  Hindustani,  Bengali,  Tamil,  Telugu,  and  Armenian  tracts,  one  each.  15mo. 

A  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay  Language. ...  by  John  CraTrford,  etc 
Vol.  1.  Preliminary  Dissertation  and  Grammar.  Vol.  2.  Malay  and  English,  and 
English  and  Malay  Dictionaries.    London :  1862.     8to. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  English  and  Malay  Languages,  m  the  Roman  and  Aralnc 
Character.    A  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.    Malacca:  18S7.    8vo. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  English  and  Malay  Languages.  Third  Edition,  considerably 
enlarged.     Singap>ore:  1856.    8yo. 

A  book  of  English  and  Malay  phrases,  designed  to  assist  Malay  boys  in  learaiog 
English.    No  title,  place,  or  date.     8vo. 

"  Fragments  from  all  Science,"  in  Malay.     Lithographed.     16mo. 

The  Tabular  Statement  of  the  Commerce  and  Shipping  of  Singapore  dnring  the 
Tears  1840-41, 1841-43,  1842-48,  and  1848-44.  Compiled  from  Official  Docq- 
uments.  By  C.  P.  Holloway,  Deputy  Register  of  Imports  and  Ezports.  Singa- 
pore: 1845.    fol. 

Bugis  Laws,  in  the  Bugis  language  and  character.     8yo. 

A  Bugis  tract.    8yo. 

Index,  containing  the  Names  and  Geographical  Positions  of  all  Places  in  the  Mmm 
of  India ;  designed  to  facilitate  the  Use  of  those  Maps,  and  especially  that  of  toe 
newly  constructed  and  extended  Map  of  Ibdia,  lately  publiuied  by  Kingsbury, 
Parbury  <&  Allen,  etc    London  :  1826.     24mo. 

The  £ast*India  Gazetteer,  containing  Particular  Descriptions  of  the  Empven,  King- 
doms. . . .  etc  of  Hindostan,  and  the  Adjacent  Countries,  India  beyond  the  Gan- 
ges, and  the  Eastern  Archipelago....  By  Walter  Hamilton.  London:  1828. 
2  Yols.  16mo. 

The  Asiatic  Journal  and  Monthly  Reg^ter  for  British  India  and  its  Dependencies, 
containing  Original  Communications... .     Vols,  i-xiv.    London:  1816-22.    Svo, 

The  same.    New  Series.     Vols,  xvi-xxi.    London:  1685-86.    8yo. 

Description  Historique  et  G^ographique  de  Tliide,  qui  pr^sente  en  Troin  Volumes, 
enrichis  de  64  Cartes  et  autres  Planches:  1.  La  G^ographie  de  I'lndoustan,  toite  en 
Latin,  dans  le  Pays  m4me,  par  le  P^re  Joseph  TielTenthaler,  Jesuite  et  Mtssionairs 
Apostolique  dans  I'Inde.  2.  Des  Recherches  Historiques  et  Chronologiques  sor 
rinde,  and  la  Description  du  Cours  du  Gange  et  du  Gagra,  ayec  nne  tr^  Grande 
Carte,  par  M.  Anquetil  Duperron,  etc  8.  La  Carte  G4n6rale  de  Tlnde,  celles  du 
Cours  du  Brahmapwutre,  and  de  la  Nayigation  Int^eore  du  Bengal,  ayec  dei 
M^moires  R^Utifs  4  ces  Cartes,  publics  en  Anglois  par  M.  Jaques  RenneU,  etc. 
Le  tout,  augments  de  Remarques  et  d^autres  Additions,  r6dig§  and  puhlil  en 
^ Franfois  par  M.  Jean  Bernoulli,  etc    Berlin:  1786-89.    8  vols.  4to. 

Sketches  chiefly  relating  to  the  Hiatoiy,  Religion,  Learning  and  Manners  of  the 
Hindoos.  With  a  Concise  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Natiye  Powers  of 
Hindostan.     London:  1792.     2  yols.  12mo. 

Indian  Antiquities;  or,  Dissertations  relatiye  to  the  Ancient  Geographical  DivisioBi, 
the  Pure  System  of  Primeyal  Tlieology,  the  Grand  Code  of  Ciyil  Laws,  the  Orig- 
inal Form  of  Goyemment,  the  widely  Extended  Commerce,  and  the  Various  m 
Profound  Literature  of  Hindostan....  [by  Thomas  Maurice.]  London:  1793- 
1800.    7  yols.  8vo. 

The  History  of  Hindostan ;  its  Arts  and  its  Sciences,  as  connected  with  the  Histoiy 
of  the  other  Great  Empires  of  Asia,  during  the  most  Ancient  Periods  of  the 
World ....  By  the  Author  of  Indian  Antiquities.    London :  1795-98.   2  yols.  4tOL 

India  Illustrated ;  an  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  that  Important  sod 
Interesting  Country.    By  Linny  Gilbert,  etc.     Londoa    8vo. 

Indian  Recreations;  consisting  chiefly  of  Strictures  on  the  Domestic  and  Rarsl 
Economy  of  the  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos.  By  Rey.  William  Tennaot,  et& 
Vol.  i,  ii.  London:  1804.    Vol.  iii.  Edinburgh:  1808.     12mo. 

The  Commerce  and  Nayigation  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  By  Williim 
Vincent,  D.D..  etc    London:  1807.     2  yols.  4to. 

A  View  of  the  History,  Literature  and  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos ;  including  a  Mi- 
nute Description  of  their  Manners  and  Customs,  and  Translations  from  their 
Principal  Works.    London:  1822.    8  yols,  12mo. 
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Tbe  History  of  British  India.    By  James  Mill,  etc    London :  1829.    6  vols.    %yo. 

Historical  and  Descriptive  Acoooot  of  British  India,  from  the  most  Ancient  Period 
to  tbe  Present  Time;. ...  By  Hujifh  Mnrray.  James  Wilson,  K.  K.  Greville,  Pro- 
fessor Jsmeson,  Wbitelan  Ainslie,  M.D.,  William  Rhind,  Professor  Wallace,  and 
Captain  Clarence  Dalyrymple.    New  York:  1886.     Vols,  ii,  iiL    24mOb 

Modem  India ;  with  Illostrations  of  the  Resoaroes  and  Capability  of  Hindustan.  By 
Henry  H.  Spry,  M.D.,  etc.     London:  1837.    2  vols,  in  1.    24mo. 

British  India,  in  its  Relation  to  the  Decline  of  Hlndooism,  and  the  Progress  of  Chris- 
tianitv;  containing  Remarks  on  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Literature  of  the 
People;. . .  .By  the  Rev.  William  Campbell,  etc    London:  1889.    8vo. 

Commerce  des  Anciens  dans  Tlnde,  par  L.  Labat,  eta    Paris:  1839.    8vo. 

£tat  Actuel  de  Tlode  et  de  I'Asie  Centrale,  par  L.  Labat,  etc  Paris :  1839.  8vo. 
(bound  with  the  preceding.) 

L'Inde  Contemporaine,  par  P.  de  Lanoye.    Paris:  1858.     24mo. 

The  Oriental  Interpreter  and  Treasury  of  East  India  Knowledge.. . .  .By  J.  H. 
Stocqueler,  etc.   London.    16mo. 

India;  or  Facts  submitted  to  illustrate  the  Character  and  Condition  of  the  Native 
Inhabitants,  with  Suggestions  for  reforming  the  Present  System  of  tJovemment 
By  R.  Rickards,  eta    London:  1828-29.    2  vols.  8vo. 

A  Memoir  of  Central  India,  indnding  Malwa,  and  Adjoining  Provinces,  with  the 
History,  and  Copious  Illustrations,  of  the  JPast  and  Present  Condition  of  that 
Country.    By  Sir  John  Malcolm,  etc.    London:  1882.  2  vols.    8vo. 

Personal  Observations  on  Sindh;  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  its  Inhabitants;  and 
its  Productive  Capabilities:  with  a  Sketch  of  its  History,  a  Narrative  of  Recent 
Events By  T.  Postans,  etc.    London:  1848.    8vo. 

Tbe  Ponjaub ;  being  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Country  of  the  Sikhs ;  its  Extent,  His- 
tory. . .  .etc.    By  Lieut  Colonel  Steinbach,  etc.    London:  1846.   12mo. 

History  of  the  Political  and  Military  Transactions  in  India  during  the  Administration 
of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  1818-1828.  By  Henry  T.  Prinsep,  etc.  London: 
1826.   2  vols.    8vo.  t 

History  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan.    From  the  UnpubUBhed  Letters  and  Journals  of 

Political  and  Military  Officers By  John  William  Kaye,  etc.     Ijbndon :  1861. 

2  vols.    8vo. 

A  History  of  British  Military  Exploits  and  Political  Events  in  India,  Afghanistan 
and  China,  from  the  Capture  of  Calcutta  in  1767  to  the  Battle  of  Cbillianwalla  in 
1849.    By  Major  William  Hough,  etc.    London:  1868.    12mo. 

A  Voya^  to  the  East  Indies ;  containing  Authenlic  Accounts  of  the  Mogul  Govern- 
ment in  general,  the  Viceroyalties  of  the  Decan  and  Bengal,  with  their  several 
Subordinate  Dependances.  Of  Angria,  the  Morattoes,  and  Tanjoreans.  Of  the  Ma- 
hometan, Qentoov  &nd  Parsee  Rel^ions.  Of  their  Customs  and  Antiquities,  with 
General  Reflections  on  the  Trade  of  India.  Of  the  European  Settlements,  partic- 
ularly those  belonging  to  the  English ;  their  respective  Factories,  OovemmenU, 
Trade,  Fortifications  and  Public  Buildings.  The  History  of  the  War  with  the 
French  from  1764  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  General  Peace  ifi  1768.  By  Mr.  Grose. 
London :  1772.    2  vols.  8vo. 

A  Voyage  to  East  India;  wherein  some  Things  are  taken  notice  of  in  our  Passage 
thither,  but  many  more  in  our  Abode  there,  within  that  most  Rich  and  most 
Spacious  Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul. . . .  Reprinted  from  the  Edition  of  1666. 
Onserved  by  Edward  Terry,  etc.    London:  1777.    16mo. 

A  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies:  containing  an  Account  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Ac. 
of  the  Natives,  with  a  Geographical  Description  of  the  Country. ...  By  Fra  Paoli- 
no  da  San  Bartolomeo,  etc.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  John  Reiohold 
Forster,  etc.  Translated  from  the  German  by  William  Johnston.  London:  1800. 
8vo. 

Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches,  being  the  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  India.  By  Captain  Mnndy. 
London :  1838.    2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Rural  and  Domestic  Life  of  Germany ;. . . •  etc.  By  William  Howitt  Phila- 
delphia: 1843.    8vo. 

Austria,  Vienna,  Prague,  etc  etc.    By  J.  G.  Kohl,  eta    Philadelphia:  1844.    8vo. 

Cabool :  a  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to,  and  Residence  in  that  City  in  the 
years  1886, 7  and  8.  By  the  late  Lieut.  Colonel  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  eta  FhiU 
adelphia:  1843.    8vo. 
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The  Last  Tear  io  difina,  to  the  Peace  of  Kanking :  an  sketched  in  Letters  to  his 
Friends  by  a  Field  Officer  actirely  employed  io  that  Country,  etc.  Philadelphia : 
1843.  8to.  (the  above  4  works  bound  together  in  one  Toluma) 
piary  of  Travels  and  Adrentures  in  Upper  India,  from  Bareilly  in  RohakuDd  to 
Hurdwar'and  Nahun  in  the  Htmmalaya  MountidnB,  with  a  Tour  in  Bondelcood, 
a  Sporting  Bzcnrsion  in  the  Kingdom  of  Oude,  and  a  Voyage  down  the  (Haget. 
By  C.  J.  C.  Davidson,  eta  London :  1848.  8  vols.  lemo. 
Travels  in  Kashmir  and  the  PaniaK  Containing  a  particular  aoeonnt  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  Character  of  the  Sikhs»  from  the  German  of  Baron  Charles  Hiigel,  with 
Notes  by  Major  T.  R  Jervis,  etc.    London :  1845.   8vo.    Bound  in  2  vols. 

Yoyage  dans  rinde  et  en  Perse,  par  le  Prinoe  Alexis  Soltykoft  Paris:  1858.  Mmo. 
The  Wonders  of  Elora;  or  the  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Temples  and  Dwell- 
ings excavated  out  of  a  Mountain  of  Granite,  and  extending  upwards  of  a  mile 
and  a  Quarter,  at  Elora,  in  the  East  Indies,  by  the  Bootes  of  Prnma,  Ahmed-ni^ggur, 
and  Toka,  retimiing  by  Dowlutabad  and  Aamngabad ;  with  some  Genefal  Obser- 
vations on  the  People  and  Country.  By  John  B.  Seely,  elci   London :  1824.   12ma 

niufttratioM  of  the  Rock-cut  TMnpIes  of  India.  Text  «o  accompany  tlie  foho  Vol- 
ume of  PbtesL  By  James  Feiguson,  etc.  London :  1845.  8vo  voL  of  text»  and 
large  foL  vol  of  plates. 

fiandn  lafaatfoide.  An  Account  of  the  Measures  adapted  flwropproeslng  the  Practice 
of  the  Systematic  Murder  by  their  Parents  of  Female  InfmU;  with  Incidental 
Remarks  on  other  Customs  Peculiar  to  the  Natives  of  India.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  niusbratiooB,  by  Edward  Moor,  eta    London :  1811.    4tCc 

The  Madras  New  Almanac,  Directory  and  Register,  for  the  Tear  of  our  Lord  1847. 
Arranged  and  Compiled  by  J.  B.  Pharaoh.    Madms.    Svo. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Pure  and  Mixed  East  Indian  Dialects,  with  Dialogues  affixed, 
spoken  in  all  the  Eastern  Countries,  methodically  arranged  at  CblcutU»  accordio| 
to  the  Brahmenian  System  of  the  Shameorit  Language.  By  Herasim  Lebedecl 
London:  1801.    4to. 

An  Introductory  Treatise  on  Saasctit  Hagiographa ;  or  the  Sacred  litermtnre  of  the 
Hindus.  Ii)  Two  Parts.  Pitft  L  The  Philosophy  of  the  Hindus.  Part  IL  The 
Veda  and  Puranas. ...  By  Rev.  R.  Wrightson,  etc    DubUn :  1859.     16mo. 

Selections  from  the  liah&bh6rata.  Edited  by  Francis  Johnson,  etc  London :  1842. 
8vo. 

A  Pali  Manuscript,  written  on  fourteen  strips  of  palm-leaC 

Viri  Plur.  Reverondi  Benjamini  Sehulaii  etc  Grammatioa  Htndoalanfcsa  coUeotis 
in  diuturiMt  inter  Hlndoetanoc  eouaoMratioiie. . . .  Edidit. ...  Dr.  Jo.  Henr.  OaUen- 
berg,  etc    Halae  Saxonum :  1Y45.    8vo. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  HiadoelaBy  Language,  as  spoken  in  the  Ou- 
natic  Compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Company  of  Gentlenieo  Cadets  oo  the  Madru 
Establishment  at  New  'IV>wn,  Cuddalore.     1808.    4to. 

A  Gi«mmar  of  the  Hindustani  Language  By  John  Shakespear,  etc  London :  1818. 
8va 

Montakhabftt-1-Hindl,  or  Selections  in  Hindustani,  with  Verbal  TranslationB  or 
Particular  Vocabularies,  and  a  Grammatical  Analysis  of  some  Parts,  for  the  use 
of  Students  of  that  Language.  By  John  Bhakespear.  VoL  1.  Fourth  Bditioo. 
London:  1840.    Vol.2.  Third  Edition.    London:  1838.   (bound  hi  one  volume.) 

A  Glossary,  Bene&H  and  English,  to  expUun  the  Tdti^itihAs,  tlie  Batris  Sti^hfaan, 
the  History  of  R&j4  Krishna  Chandra,  the  PomsharParikhyA,  the  Hitdpadte 
(translated  by  Mrityunjaya.)    London:  1825.    4to. 

Gospel  of  Matthew,  in  Bengali.    No  title,  place  or  date.    8yo. 

Gospel  of  John,  Ip  Bengali.    No  title,  place  or  date.    8vo. 

Proceedings  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Native  and  European  Inhabitants  of  Bombay,  hsld 
in  the  Town-Hall,  on  the  15th  December  1858,  to  establish  the  Victoria  Mussum 
and  Gardens.    Bombay:  1859.    8va 

The  same,  in  Gojarathi. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Telinga  Language.  By  W.  Carey,  D.D.,  etc  Serampors,  1811. 
8vo. 

Canarese  and  EpgKsh  dictionary^title  page  torn  out]    I2mo. 

A  Compendious  Grammar  of  the  Current  Corropt  Dfadect  of  the  Jaigon  of  Hiodos- 
tan  (oovmonly  called  Moors) :  with  a  Voeabttlary ,  English  and  McMr%  Moors  and 
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Eoglnb. ...  To  which  are  added  Familiar  Pbnaea  and  Diakgiiee,  Ac^  Ac.  •••  By- 
George  Hadley.    London:  1809.    8?o. 

A  Tamil  Drama.    16mo. 

A  RefKNTt  on  the  CQltivation,  Preparation  and  Adulteration  of  Malwa  Opium,  By 
Aeaittent  Surgeon  Impey.    Bombay:  |846.    8ro. 

A  Deacriptioo  ol  Ceykn»  containing  ao  Acooont  of  the  Country,  Inhabitants,  and 
Natural  Produetioos;  with  Narratives  of  a  Tour  round  the  lalaod  in  1800,  the 
Campaign  in  Candy  in  1808,  and  a  Journey  to  Ramiawram  in  1804. ...  By  Rot. 
James  Cordiner,  Ac    London :  1807.    2  Tola.  4to. 

Eleven  Years  in  Ceylon.  Comprising  Sketcfaea  of  the  Field  Soorta  and  Natural 
History  of  that  Colony,  and  an  Aeeomt  of  ita  Uiatory  ana  Antiquities.  By 
Major  Forbes,  etc    London :  1841.    2  vola.  8yo. 

Recollections  of  Ceylon,  alter  a  Residenoe  of  nearly  Thtrtecn  Years;  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  Operations  in  the  Iriand;  and  Extracts 
from  a  Journal    By  the  Rev.  James  Selkirk,  etc    London :  1844.    8vo. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Oeykm  and  India,  undertaken  at  the  Request  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  in  Company  with  the  Rev.  J.  Leecfaman,  M.A.  By  Joshua 
Russell.    London:  ISfit.    12mo. 

Ceyk>n :  Past  and  Present    By  Sir  George  Barrow,  etc    London :  1867.     16mo. 

Mesmerism  in  India,  and  its  Practieal  Appluation  in  Surgery  and  Medicine.  By 
James  Esdaile,  M.  D.,  etc    Hartford:  18SL    24ma 

Wanderings  in  Uie  Islands  of  Interview,  (AndamanX  Little  and  Great  Coeo.  By 
J.  RQuigley.    Maulmain:  1880.    12roo. 

Histoire  de  Nader  Chah,  connu  sous  le  Nom  do  Thammas  Euli  Khan,  Empereur  de 
Perae.  Tkraduite  d'un  Manuscnt  Persan,  par  ordre  de  sa  Majest6  le  Boi  de  Dan- 
nemark.  Avec  des  Notes  Chronologiquesi  Historiques,  G6ographiques.  Et  un 
Traits  sur  la  Po^ie  Orientale.  Par  Mr.  William  Jonee,  etc  London:  1770. 
4to.    2  parts  bound  in  one  volume. 

The  Voyages  and  Travels  of  the  Ambasnidors  sent  by  Frederick  Duke  of  Holstein, 
to  the  Great  Duke  of  Mincovy,  and  the  King  of  Persia.  Began  in  the  Year  1688. 
and  finished  in  1680  ;  contaimng  a  Compleat  Historv  of  Musoovy,  Tartary,  Persia 
and  other  Adjacent  Countries. . .  .In  7  Books.  (Whereto  are  added  the  Travels 
of  John  Albert  de  Mandelslo. .  • .  from  Persia  into  the  East  Indies. ...  in  8  Books 
. . . .)  written  originally  by  Adam  Oleariua,  etc  Faithfully  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish by  John  Davies,  etc    London :  1669.    4ta 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Khoraaftn,  in  the  Years  1 821  and  1822.  Including  some 
Account  of  the  Countries  to  the  North-east  of  Persia;  with  Remarks....  By 
James  B.  Fraser,  etc    London:  182li.    4ta 

Dissertations  on  the  Rhetoric,  Prosody  and  Rhyme  of  the  Penoana.  By  Francis 
Gladwin,  etc    London:  1801.    4to. 

A  Specimen  of  Persian  Poetry;  or  Odes  of  HafSs:  with  an  English  Translation 
and  Para^irase,  chiefly  from  the  Spedmen  Poeseoe  Persicn  of  Baron  Revixky, 
etc ....  By  John  Richardson,  etc    London :  1802.    4to. 

De  Persidis  Lingua  et  Genio.  Oommentationes  Phaosophioo-Persicn.  Auctore 
Othm.  Frank,  etc    Norimbergae:  1809.    16ma 

Rudimenta  Lioguas  Peruca.  Authore  Ludovieo  de  Dieu.  Accedunt  duo  Priora 
Capita  Geneseos,  ex  Persica  Traaslatiooe  Jac  TawusiL  Lugduni  Batavorum 
(SLsevir) :  16S9.    sm.  4 to. 

Historia  S.  Petri  Peraice  conscripta,  simulque  multis  Modis  contaminata.  Latino 
reddita,  et  Brevibus  Animadversionibas  notata,  a  Lodovioo  de  Dieu.  Lugduni 
Batavorum  (Elsevir) :  1689.    am.  4to.  (bound  with  the  preoediug.) 

Oazophykuaum  Linguae  Persarum,  Triplici  LUiguarum  Clavi  Italicae,  Latinae,  Gal- 
lieae,  nee  non  SpMialibus  Praeceptis  ejusdem  Linguae  referatom.  Opus  Mission- 
ariis  Orientalibus,  linguarum  Professoribus,  Saorotum  Bibliomm  Scrutatoribus, 
Mercatoribus,  Caeterisque  Reeionum  OrientaUnn  Lustratoribus  Perutile,  ac  Ne- 
oessarium.  Authore  Reverendo  Adm.  P.  Angelo  k  S.  Joseph,  etc  Amsterdam: 
1684.    fol 

A  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language  By  William  Jones,  Esq.  The  Sixth  Edi- 
tion, with  Additions  and  Improvements.    London :  1804.   sm.  4to. 

The  Flowers  of  Persian  Literature:  oootuning  Extracts  from  the  moat  Celebrated 
Authors,  in  Prose  and  Verse ;  with  a  Transktion  into  EqgUsk:  bong  a  Companion 
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to  Sir  William  Jodm's  Pernan  Qnunmar.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Enay  on  the 
Language  and  Literature  of  Persia.  Bj  S.  Bouneau,  etc.  Loodoo:  1801. 
am.  4to.  (bound  with  the  precediag.) 

A  Coocise  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language,  oootaining  Dialogues.  Reading  Les- 
sons, and  a  Vocabulary,  together  with  a  New  Plan  for  focUitaUng  the  Study  of 
the  Languages,  and  Specimens  in  Arabic,  Armenian. . . .  and  Turkish.  By  A.  H. 
Bleeck,  etc.    London  :  1867.    82mo. 

Joh.  Joacbimi  Schroderi  Thesaurus  Linguae  Armenicae,  Antiquae  et  Hodieniae, 
cum  Varia  Prazios  Materia. . . .  Amstelodami :  1711.    sm.  4to. 

A  History  of  Armenia,  in  Armenian.     1784.    2  vols.  4to. 

Eusebil  ramphili  Caesariensis  Episcopi  Ghronicon  Bipartitum,  nunc  primum  ez  Ar- 
meniaco  Teztu  in  Latinnm  conversum. . . .  Opera  P.  Jo.  Baptistae  Ancher  Ancy- 
rani«  etc  Pars  L  Historico-Chronographica.  Pars  IL  Chronicus  Canon.  Venioe : 
1818.    2  yola.  4to. 

Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  translated  into  Armenian  verse.    1848.   2  vols.  12mo. 

An  Armenian  book,  not  identified.    16mo. 

Dichiaratione  piii  Copiosa  della  Dottrina  Christiana,  tradotta  dalla  Italiana  nella 
Lingua  Armena  dal  P.  Pietro  Paolo  Saoerdote  Armeno. . . .  Bomae :  1680.  sm. 
4to.  (Latin  and  Armenian  in  parallel  columns  on  each  page.) 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  in  Armenian.    Venice :  1819.    4  rols.  8voi. 

Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  in  Armenian.    Venice:  1824.    8  toIs.  8to. 

Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time,  with  lUos- 
trations  of  their  Natural  History.  By  J.  BaiUie  Fraser,  etc  New  Tork :  1842. 
S2mo. 

Observations  connected  with  Astronomy  and  Ancient  History,  Sacred  and  Profane, 
of  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  as  recently  published  and  described  by  Claudius  James 
Rich,  etc    By  Rey.  Thomas  Maurice,  etc    Xiondon :  1816.    4to. 

Researches  in  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldea ;  forming  Part  of  the  Labors  of  the 
Euphrates  Expedition.     By  William  Alnsworth,  etc    London:  1888.    8yo. 

The  Buried  City  of  the  East,  Nineyeh :  a  Narration  of  the  Disooyeries  of  Mr.  Lay- 
ard  and  M.  &tta  at  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad ;  with  Descriptions  of  the  Exhumed 
Sculptures,  and  Particulars  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Ancient  Nineyite  Kingdom. 
London:  1851.     16mo. 

Nineyeh  and  its  Remains;  with  an  Acoonnt  of  a  Visit  to  the  Chaldsean  Christiana  of 
Kurdistan,  and  the  Tezidis,  or  Deyil-worshippers ;  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Man- 
ners and  Arts  of  the  Ancient  Assyrians.  By  Austin  Henry  Layard,  etc  New 
York:  1862.  2  yols.  bound  in  one.    8^0. 

Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineyeh  and  Babylon ;  with  Trayels  in  Armenia,  Kur- 
distan and  the  Desert ;  being  the  Result  of  a  Second  Expedition  undertaken  for 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  By  Austin  H.  Layard,  etc  Now  Tork : 
1868.    8yo. 

The  Monuments  of  As^ria,  Babylonia  and  Persia ;  with  a  New  Key  for  the  Reooy- 
ery  of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes.    By  Rey.  Charles  Forster,  etc    London:  1869.   Syo. 

The  Holy  Land :  being  Sketdtes  of  the  Jews,  and'of  the  I^nd  of  Palestine  Compiled 
from  the  Best  Sources.    London:  1844.    16mo. 

Lands,  Classical  and  Sacred.    By  Lord  Nugent.    London :  1 846.    2  yols.  ISmo. 

The  Modem  Judaea,  compared  with  Ancient  Prophecy ;  with  Notes  illustratiye  of 
Biblical  Subjects.  By  Rey.  James  Aitken  Wylie,  etc  Ola^gow  and  London. 
l6mo. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  round  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  Bible  Lands  in  1860  and  1861. 
By  F.  De  Saulcy.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Count  Edward  de  Warren.  Second 
Edition.     London :  1864.    2  yols.  8yo. 

Sinai  and  Palestine;  in  Connection  with  their  History.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stan- 
ley, etc    London :  1867.    8yo. 

View  of  the  Hebrews;  or  the  Tribes  of  Israel  in  America. ...  By  Ethan  Smith,  etc 
Poultney  (Vt):  1826.     12mo. 

Discursus  de  Confusione  Linguarum,  tum  Orientalium  ....  turn  Occidentalium. . . . 
statuens  Hebraicam  omnium  esse  Primam,  et  ipsissimam  Matricem,  oondnnatna 
&  M.  Cbristoph.  Crinesio,  etc    Noriberge:  1629.    sm.  4to. 

De  Linguarum  Orientalium,  prsBsertun  Hebraicc,  Chaldaica,  Syrieas,  ArabKe,  et 
Samaritanae  Pnestantia^  Necessitate,  et  Utilitate  quam  et  llieologis  pnestant 
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et  Fhiloflophis.    Per  G.  B.  [William  Beveridge.]   London :  1668.    12mo.   (bound 

with  the  anihor'n  Gnunmatica  Syriaea.) 
Lexicon  Heptaglotton ;  Hebraicam,  Chaldaicum,  Syriacum,  Samaritaimm,  Aethiopi- 

cam,  Arabican),  oonjuncttm,  et  Penicum  separatim Aathore   Edmnndo 

Castello,  etc.    London:  1669.    2Tola.foL 
Histoire  G6n6rale  et  Systdme  Compart  dee  Langnes  S^mitiqnes,  par  Ernest  Renan, 

etc ....  Premiere  Partie.    Histoire  G6n^rale  dee  Langues  S^mitiqoes.    Paris : 

1858.    8yo. 
Joannis  Seldeni  de  Jure  Natural!  et  Gentium,  juxta  Disdplinam  Ebneonim,  Dbri 

Septem.    Londini:  1640.    4to. 
Joannis  Seldeni  de  Synedriis  et  Praefecturis  Juridids  Veterum  Ebraeorum.    Lon- 
dini :  1660-63.    2  vols.  8to. 
HieroKoicon,  sire  Bipartitum  Opus  de  AnimalibuB  S.  Scripturas. . .  .cum  Indice  Sep- 

tuplid....  Authore  Samuefe  Bocbarto.    Revisum  atqae  correctum. . . .  Opera 

atque  Studio  David  Clodii,  etc    Franoofurti  ad  Moenum:  1676.   foL 
Philologus  Hebracos,  oontinens  Quaestiones  Hebraicas,  quae  circa  Vetus  Testament- 
urn  Hebraeum  fere  moveri  solent,  Auctore  Johanne  Leusden,  etc    Ultrajecti: 

1666.    8vo. 
De  Ara  Ezteriore  Templi  Secundi  Ezerdtationes  Philologicae. . .  .Auctore  Jobanne 

Jaoobo  Cnimero  Tigurino.    Lo^uni  Batavomm :  1697.    sm.  4to.    (bound  with 

Hottinger's  Comm.  Phil,  de  Decunis  Judieorum.) 
Petri  Cunaei  de  Republica  Hebraeorum  Llbri  Tres:  Variis  Annotationibus. . .  .editi 

a  Johanne  Nioolai,  etc    Lugduni  BataTorum :  1708.     Svo. 
Clavis  DomuB  Heber,  referens  Januam  ad  Significationem  Hieroloffyphicam  Dtera- 

tune  Hebraice  perspidendam. . .  .Studio  atque  labore  Casparis  Neumann!.    Wra- 

tislavii:  1712.    sm.  4to. 
Commentarius  Pbilologieue  de  Dedmis  Judeomm,  Decern  Exerdtattonibus  absolutos 

. . . .  Actore  Job^  Cour.  Hottingero,  etc  Prsemittitur. . . .  Hadrian!  Relandi  Epistola 

ad  Aoctorem.    Lugduni  Batayorum:  1718.    sm.  4to. 
De  Legibus  Hebneorum  Ritualibus  et  earum  Rationibus,  Libri  Qnatuor.. . .  .Auc- 
tore Joanne  Spencero,  etc    Cambridge:  1727.     2  yols.  fol. 
Apparatus  Historico-Criticus  Antiquitatum  Sacri  Codids  et  Gentis  Hebnen.    Uber- 

nmis  Annotationibus  in  Tbomae  Goodwin!  Mosen  et  Aaronem  subministrayit 

Joh.  Gottlob  CarpBoy.    Franoofurti  et  Dpsin:  1748.    4to. 
De  Sacra  Poeai  Heoraeorum.    Praelectiones  Academicae  Ozonii  habitae  a  Roberto 

Lowth,  etc    Ozonii:  1776.    8to. 
Job.  Bernard!  De-Rossi  etc  de  Typographia  Hebreo-Ferrariensi  Commentarius 

Historicus  quo  Ferrarienses  Jud»orum  uditiones  Hebraica»  HispanicR,  Lusitane 

recensentur  et  illustrantur.    Parmae:  1780.    16ma 
A  Rational  of  the  Ritual  of  the  Hebrew  Worship;  in  which  the  Wise  Dedgns  and 

Usefulness  of  that  Ritual  are  ezplained,  and  yindicated  from  Objections.    By 

Moses  Lowman.    A  New  Edition.    London:  1816.    8yo. 
Essais  sur  la  Dtt^rature  des  H4breuz.     Rachel — Le  Meurtrier.— Les  Noces  Fnn^- 

bres.~N6h4mie ;  Narrations  imit^es  de  TH^breu;  pr6o6d6e8  d'une  Introduction  et 

du  Voyage  de  Benjamin  de  Tud^le  4  I'Oasis  Lointaine ;  suiyies  de  Notes  et  de 

Dissertations  qui  peuyent  seryir  &  Vlntelligence  de  la  Bible    Par  J.  Ch.  de  Mont- 

bron.    Paris:  1819.    4  vols.  82mo. 
Jewish  Antiquities :  or,  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Three  Fini  Books  of  Godwin's 

Moses  and  Aaron.    To  which  is  annezed  a  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Language. 

By  the  late  Dayid  Jennings,  D.D.    Ninth  Edition.    London:  1887.    8yo. 
Institntiones  ad  Fundamenta  Lingun  Hebrcse.    Quibus  Via  panditur  ad  ejusdem 

Analogiam  restitnendam,  et  ytndicandam.     In  usum  CoUegii  Domestid  edidit 

A.  Scbultens.    Lugduni  Batayorum :  1766.    4to. 
Grammatica  Hebmo-harmonica,  com  Arabica  et  Aramsa  Methodo-logico  Mathe- 

maticaetc  ez  Altingio,  Buztorio  ....  contracta  et  emendata;   charta  Lnsoria, 

....  J.  G.  Eals,  etc     Amsteltedami :  1768.    8yo. 
Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar:  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Dissertation  on  the  two 

Modes  of  Reading,  with  or  without  the  Points.    By  Charles  Wilson,  etc    Edin- 
burgh: 1782.    8yo. 
Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Lingu»  Hebrae.     In  Usum  Studiosn  Jnyentntis 

edidit  NicoL  Gnil.  Sdiroeder,  etc    Uhn«:  1792.    16mo. 
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Appendix  Iratitutioiiiim  ftd  FoDdanMoU  Lingiye  Hebndoe  a  CeL  Sdiioedeco  editer 

rum,  Chaldaisiiii  Biblid  Prooepta  eThibena  Ulmn:  18ia  16mo.  (bound  with 
the  preceding.) 

Hebrauche  Spracblebre,  too  Johann  Severn  Yater,  eta   Leipcig:  1797.    16bio. 

A  new  and  Euj  Introduction  to  the  Hebrev  T<angiieg6 :  upon  tlM  Plan  of  Qranunar 
in  Oeneral Bj  tbe  Rev.  Janiee  WiUiams  Newton,  eta  Second  Sdition.  Lon- 
don: 1609.    8?o. 

Tbe  True  and  Antient  Manner  of  reading  Hebrew  witbeut  Points:  and  the  Whole 
Art  of  the  Hebrew  Verflifioation  deduced  from  it  By  Th--8  Cl--e,  Midiaa 
laoeua    London:  1747.    8ro. 

The  Kej  to  the  Sacred  Langnaga,  being  a  Oondee  though  Gompreheoeive  Orthograph- 
ical and  Ortboepical  Hebrew  and  Eo^ish  Orammar,  with  Pointa  Bj  E.  P. 
Harks,  etc  London :  1616.  Sw(k  (the  three  precediog  woria  bound  together  in 
one  volume.) 

An  Hebrew  Oramo(uu>,  for  the  use  of  the  Students  of  the  VmrenSLy  of  Dublin. 
By  Rev.  Gerald  FiU-G«rald,  D.D.    Dublin:  1618.    8vo. 

The  Hebrew  Ghrammar,  with  Principal  Rules;  compiled  from  some  of  the  most 
Considerable  Hebrew  Orammars;  and  particularly  adapted  to  Bythner's  Lyra 
Prophetica;  also,  complete  Paradigms  of  the  Verbs,  and  Tablea  of  the  Nouns. 
With  a  PreiiMe  and  Additions,  by  T.  Teatas.    London :  1828.    6vo. 

Elements  of  the  Chaldee  Language,  intended  as  a  Supplement  to  the  Hebrew 
Grammar,  and  as  a  Qeneiai  uxtioduction  to  the  Aramean  Dialects.  By  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Harris,  LLD.    London:  1822.    6va  (bound  with  the  preceding.) 

Hebraischss  Elemeatarbuch  von  D.  Wilbelm  Geseniua  Erster  TheiL  Hebniedie 
Grammatik.  Neunte  Auflage.  1826.  Zweyter  TheiL  Hebraischss  Lesebuch. 
,  Sechste  Auflage.    1884.    Halle.   8vo. 

Etudes  H^fafa'iques.  Grammaire  par  TAbbd  Augusta  Latoudia,  etc.  Paris:  1886. 
8vo. 

Hebrew  Grammar  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Students  in  the  Universities. 
Bv  Christopher  Leo,  etc    Cambridge  and  London:  1886.    8vo. 

An  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  William  Thomas  Pbilipps,  etc  Second 
Edition.    Ojcford:  1887.    6vo. 

Grammaire  H^braique,  pr6c^^  d'un  Precis  Historique  snr  la  Langne  H^bnuque; 
par  S.  Preiswerk,  V.D.M.     Geneve:  1888.    6vo. 

Hieronymian  Hebrew;  or,  a  Grammar  of  the  Sacred  Language  on  the  System  dis- 
close by  the  Writings  of  Saint  Jerome.  By  WilUam  Beesioo,  etc  London: 
1648.    8vo. 

On  the  Etymology  and  Prophetic  Character  of  the  Proper  Names  found  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  bemg  a  Key  to  the  Masoretic  Punctuation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
By  William  Beeston,  etc.    London :  1848.    6vo.  (bound  with  the  preceding.) 

A  Hebrew  Grammar,  containing  a  Copious  and  Systematic  Development  of  the 
Etymology  and  Punctuation  of  thai  Language.  Bj  Samuel  Ransom,  etc  Lon- 
don: 1648.    6vo. 

Henrid  Opitii  etc  Novum  Lexicon  HefanBO-Chaldno-Biblieum. . . .  Lipsiae:  1692. 
8vo. 

Lapis  Adjntorii,  sive  Lexbi  PhQologiei  Hebreo-ChaldAo-Sacri  Pars  Prima,  coati- 
nens  omoes  Voces  Hebraicas  et  Clialdaicas  V.  T.  in  duabus  Prioribus  Alphabet! 
Hebraici  Literis  Aleph  et  Beth  oocurrentes,  qun  Oommentario  Philologioo-Theo- 
logico  illustrantur. . .  .cum  Indidbus  Necessariis.  Aiictore  Johanne  Heeser,  etc 
Harderovici:  1716.    am.  4to. 

Theoph.  Inman.  Dindorfii  etc  Novum  Lexicon  Lingue  Hebiaioo-GhaldaieB  Oom- 
mentario in  Libros  Veteris  Testamenti  Dialectorum  Coffoatorum  inprimis  Ope 
AnimadversioBibusque  Prsstantissimorum  Interpretom  mcnpletatmn.  Lipsiae: 
1801-4.    8  vola  8vo. 

H^ew  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  without  Points ;  together  with  a  Complete  List 
of  such  Chaldee  Words  as  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Brief  Sketch  of 
^  Chaldee  Grunmar. . .  .By  James  Andrew,  etc.    London:  1828.   6vd. 

Etudes  H^braiduea.  Dictionnaire  Idio-6tymolpgique  H6breu,  et  Dictionnaire  Grae- 
H^breu,  par  TAbbd  Augusta  Latouche,  etc     Paris:  1886.    Svc 

Innocentii  Fessler  etc  Anthologia  Hebraka  e  Sacris  Hebraeorum  Libris  depromta. 
Adjecta  est  Yersio  Latina  et  AmotationeB.    Ijeopoli :  1767.    6vd. 
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A  Hebrew  Gbrestomathr.    By  Moees  Stuart,  e(&    Oxford :  1834.    8to. 

Anftlecta  Hebnaca;  with  Critical  Notee,  aod  Tables  of  Paradvnm  of  the  Conjuga- 
tions of  the  Regular  and  Irregular  Verbs. . .  .By  C.  W.  H.  Paoli.  Second  Edi- 
tioB,  with  a  Key.    Oxford:  1842.    8vd. 

A  Key  to  the-  Second  and  Third  Sections  of  Pauli's  Analecta  Hebraica. . .  .By  C. 
W.H.  Fault    London:  188V.    8to.  (bound  with  the  preceding.) 

Psalmi  Davidis  Hebraiod,  cum  Literlineari  YerMone  Aantin  Pagnini,  Bon.  Ariau 
Montani  et  aliorum  Collato  Studio  ad  Hebraicam  Dietionem  diligent i«im^  «x- 
penaa.    Ranhelengii:  1008.    8iro. 

Proyerbia  Salomonis,  Job,  Canticum  Canticornm,  Ruth,  Lamefitatiottea  Jeremiie, 
Eoclesiastes,  et  Esther,  Hebraicd,  cum  etc.  (as  aboye)^    Raphelengii:  1608.    8yo. 

The  Book  of  Psahns  in  Hebrew,  metrically  arranged :  with  Selections  from  the  Va- 
rious Readings  of  Kennioott  and  De  Rossi,  and  from  the  Ancient  Venioiis.  By 
J.  Rogers,  etc    Oxford.    12mo. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  Hebrew.    London:  1861.    ISmo. 

The  Book  of  Jasher,  referred  to  in  Joshua,  and  Second  Samuel.  FaithMly  ffaos- 
lated  from  the  Original  Hebrew  into  English.    New  York:  1840.    8yo. 

Joh.  Gasbaris  Myriciei  Themarensis  Hennebergioo  Frwici  Granmuiticn  Syre-Chal- 
daesd  Libri  Duo,  quorum  Primus  Voces  SimpUces:  Secundus  yer6  Conjunctas 
oonsiderat.  Interseritur  sparsim  Rabbinico«Talmndic»  Dialecti  Variation  Gene- 
yxe:  1619.    sm.4tob 

Ratio,  Institutioqne  addiscenda  Lingua  Chaldaice-RabbinieA-TAlmudicK,  cum  sin- 
guiarum  Dialectorum  Exemplis  ettom  Latinitate  donatis^  Aocedit  ad  exeroendos 
Tyrones  inyenta  di6killima  Peregrinatio  Rabbini  Petacbi«  com  Interpretatione 
Latina  et  Adnotationibus.  Alia  passim  addita  Indicuor  anzilio  pateiieta.  Auc- 
tore  Antonio  2^anolini,  etc    Patavli:  1760.    4to. 

Elements  of  the  Chaldee  Language,  intended  as  a  Supplement  to  the  Hebrew  Gram- 
mars, and  as  a  General  Introduction  to  the  Axamean'  Dialects.  By  Rey.  William 
Harris,  LL.D.    London:  1822.    8yo. 

Grammatica  Syriaca  Tribus  Libris  tradita,  quoraoi  Primus  Vocum  Singulamra  Pro- 
prietatem,  Secundus  Syntaxin,  Tertius  Flguvas  Grammaticas  et  Phixin  oontinet 
. . .  .Opera  et  studio  Gulielmi  Beyeridgii,  etc    London :  1668.    12mo. 

Abhandlung  yon  der  Syrischen  Sprache,  und  ihrem  Gebrauch :  nebst  dem  ersten 
Theil  einer  Syrischen  Chrestomathie.  Von  Johann  Dayid  MSehaoUs.  Gottlngen : 
1786.    82mo. 

Pealterium  Davidis  Aethiopice.    Londini:  1816.   4to. 

Arabicn  Lingua  Tyrocimum :  id  est  Thome  Erpenii  Grammatica  Arabica; . . .  .Lug- 
duni  Batayomm :  16M.    8to. 

Thomae  Erpenii  Grammatica  Arabica  cmn  Fabulis  Locmanni  etc  Accedmit  Ex- 
cerpta  Anthologia  Veternm  Armbiae  Poetanmv,  quae  inscribitur  Hamasa  Abi 
Temmam,  ex  MSS.  Biblioth.  Acadcm.  Bataya  edita,  conyersa  et  Notis  illnstrata 
ab  Alberto  Schultens. . .  .Lu^uni  Batayomm:  1748.   8to. 

Prima  Linea  InsUtutionum  ad  Fundamenta  Dialect!  Arabica,  siys  Specimen  Gf«m- 
matica  Arabica,  ad  Intimam  Antiquissima  faujus  Dialectt,  com  Hebraa  Lingua, 
demonstrandam  Harmoeiam,  seenndum  PlBragraphos  elegaotiseima  Grammatica 
Hebraa  Schrcsderlana,  deseriptmn.    Lugduni  Batayomm :  t779.   4to. 

Arabische  Gkammatik,  nebst  emer  Arabiscbeo  Chrestomathie,  mid  Abhandlung  yom 
Arabischen  Geschmaek,  sonderlich  in  der  Foetischeo  und  Historisdien  Schreibart. 
Yon  Johann  Dayid  Michaelis.    G^ttitigen:  1781.    82mo. 

Gnunmaire  de  la  Langue  Arabe  Vulgaire  et  Litt^rale^;  Ouyniffe  PosthiMie  de  M. 
Sayary,  etc.  Augment4e  de  qnelques  Cootes  Arabes,  par  rBmteur  [L.  LangMs]. 
Paris:  1818.    4to. 

Vocabolaire  Fran^ais-Arabe  dee  Dialectes  Volgftiree  Africans  d'Alger,  de  Tnais,  de 
Marok  et  d'Egypte,  par  J.  J.  Marcel,  etc    Paris:  1887.    8yo. 

The  Oriental  Geography  of  Ebn  Haukal,  an  Arabias  Trayeller  of  the  Tenth  Cen- 
tury.   Translated. . .  .by  Sir  William  Ooseley,  etc    London :  1800.    4to. 

Abdollatiphi  Historia  Aegypti  Compendium,  Arabloe  et  Latine.  Parthn  lps«  y«r- 
tit,  partim  a  Pocockio  yersum  emendum  eorayit,  Kotisque  illnstrayit  J.  White, 
etc    Oxonii:  1800.    4to. 

Sententiae  AH  Ebn  Abi  Talebi  Arabice  et  Latine.  £  Codicibus  Manuscriptis  de- 
scripsit,  Latine  yertit,  et  Annotatiooibus  illustrayit  Conielius  Van  Waenea  Ox* 
fold:  1806.   4to. 
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Szaffi'eddini  Hellensis  ad  Salthanam  Elmelik  Eszszaleh  Scbemseddin  AbQlmekarem 
Ortokidam  Carmen  Arabicam; « . .  .edidit. . .  .D.  Qeoiig^uB  Henricns  Beniateio, 
etc.     Lipsiae:  1816.    fol. 

Book  of  Religious  and  Philosophical  Sects,  by  Muhammad  Al  Sharastanl  Part  1. 
containiDfif  the  Account  of  Keligious  Sects.  Now  first  edited  from  the  collation 
of  several  MSS.     By  the  Rev.  William  Cureton,  etc.    London:  1842.    8va 

Abu  Nasri  Ismaelis  Ebn  Hammad  Al-Gieuharii  Farabiensis  Purioris  Sermonis  An* 
bici  Thesaurus  vulgo  dictus  Liber  Sehah  sive  Lexicon  Arabicum.  Particula  L  £ 
Codicibus  Manuscriptis  Summa  Fide  edidit  ac  Versione  Latina  instnizit  Ever- 
ardus  Scheidius.    Harderuici  Oelrorum.    4to. 

Rabbi  Tapheth  Ben  Hell  Bassorensis  Kara'itie  in  Libnim  Psalmonim  Commentarii 
Arabic!  e  duplici  Codice  MSS.  Bibliotheoe  Ref^iie  Parisieosis  edidit  Specimen  et 
in  Latinum  convertit  L.  Barg^a,  etc.    Lutetise  Parisiorura:  1846.    8vo. 

The  History  of  the  Saracens ; By  Simon  Ockley,  etc.    Vol  L  2nd  Edition;  Vol 

IL    London:  1718.    8to. 

The  same.  The  Fourth  Edition,  revised,  improyed,  and  enlarged.  London:  1847. 
8vo. 

Hadriani  Relandi  de  Religione  Mohammedica  Libri  Duo.  Trajecti  ad  Rbenum: 
1717. 

A  Faithful  Account  of  the  Religion  and  Manners  of  the  Mahometans. ..  .By  Jo- 
seph Pitts,  eta  The  Fourth  Edition,  corrected,  with  Additions. . .  .London :  1788. 
18mo. 

De  Mohammede  Resurrectionis  Christi  Teste,  et  Mohammedanis  in  Neo-Borasaia 
Orientali.  Sectio  L  1802.  Sectio  IL  1808.  Sectio  IIL  1804.  Progrnmma. ... 
Civibus  propositum,  a  Rectore,  Oanoellario,  Directore  et  Senatu  Academiae  R^o- 
montanae.    Regiomonti.    sm.  4to. 

Exercitatio  de  Religione  Muhammedica. . . .  Tubingie :  1761.    sro.  4to. 
,  Diasertatio  Theologica  Joh.  Michaelis  Langii,  etc,  de  Fabulis  Mohammcdids  area 
SS.  Trinitatis  Mysterium  et  Geoerationem  in  Divinis. . . .  Noribergse:  1697.    sm. 
4to. 

Diasertatio  Tnauguralis  de  Prima  Alcorani  Sura. . . .  Jacobi  Ghristophori  Gulielmi 
Holste.  Altorfii  Noricorum:  1743.  sm.  4ta  (the  above  four  works  bound  to- 
gether in  one  volume.) 

Derivationes  Alcoranicae.  In  Usum  suum  et  Arabicis  Studentium  comparatae  cum 
Surarum  aliquot  Indicibus  adjectis  a  Rev.  Gulielmo  Vansittart^  DJ>.,  etc  Lon- 
dini:  1826.    8vo. 

Selections  from  the  Kur4n,  commonly  called  in  England  the  Koran,  with  an  inter- 
woven Commentary;  translated  from  the  Arabic,  methodically  arranged,  and 
illustrated  by  Notes,  chiefly  from  Sale's  Edition :  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Intro- 
duction, taken  from  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse. ...  By  Edward  William  Lane, 
etc    London:  1843.    8vo. 

S^jour  ches  le  Grand-ch^rif  de  la  Mekke,  par  Charles  Didier.    Paris:  1867.    24mo. 

Le  Koran.  Traduction  Nouvelle  faite  sur  le  Texte  Arabe  par  M.  Kaaimirfiki,  ete. 
Paris:  1859.     24mo. 

Historic  MusulmanoB  Turcorum,  de  Monumentis  ipsomm  exscriptae.  Libri  zviiL 
Opus  Jo.  Leunclavii,  Amelbumi ....  Accessere  Commentarii  Duo,  Libitinanus 
Index  Osmanidarum. . .  et  Apologeticus  alter,  cum  Onomastico  Gemino  et  Indies 
Copioao.    Francofurti:  1591.    4to. 

Annals  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  from  1 591  to  1 659  of  the  Christian  Era.  By  Kaima. 
Translated  from  the  Turkish  by  Charles  Fraser.    Vol.  L     London:  1882.   4to. 

Histoire  de  la  Turquie.    Par  Th^ophile  Lavall^e.    Paris:  1859.     2  vols.  24mo. 

EpistoliB  Quatuor :  quarum  dusB  de  Moribus  ac  Institutis  Turcarum  agunt,  dese  eep- 
tem  Asiffi  Ecclesiarum  et  Constantinopoleos  Notitiam  continent  Autbore  Tbo. 
Smith,  etc    Oxonii:  1674.    82mo. 

A  Residence  at  Constantinople,  in  the  Year  1827,  with  Notes  to  the  Present  Time. 
By  Joeiah  Brewer,  etc    New  Haven :  1 880.    12mo. 

Linguarum  Orientalium  Turcicse,  Arabicse,  Persic®  Institutiones,  sen  Qrammatica 
Turcica,. . .  .cujus  singulis  Capitibus  Praecepta  Linguarum  Arabics  et  Perwa 
subjiciuntur. . .  .Oper&,  typis,  et  sumptibus  Francisci  A  Mesgnien  Meniuski,  etc 
Vienna:  1680.    ful 
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Fnmdsd  A  Meflgnien  Menioski  IiMtitatioiies  Lingnue  Turcice,  cum  RndimentiB  Par- 

ellelis  Lingaarum  Arabiae  et  Persies.    Editio  altera  Methodo  Linguam  Tnrdcam 

8I10  Marte  discendi  aucU.  Curante  Adamo  Frandsoo  Kollar,  etc    YindoboiUB: 
/  1766.    2  Tols.  ID  one.  sm.  4to.  ,  , 

Kl^ens  de  la  Grammaire  Tarke,  k  I'liaage  dea  El^Tes  de  TEcole  Royale  et  Sp^ale 

dea  Languea  Orieotales  ViyaDteaL     Par  P.  Am6d6e  Jaubert,  etc    Paris:  1828. 

4ta 
Qrammaire  Tarke ;  pr^c^^  d*iio  Disconri  Fr^liminaire  sur  la  Langue  et  la  Litt^ 

rature  dee  Nations  Orientales;  avec  un  Vocabalaire  Volomineux,  des  Dialogues, 

an  Recueil  d'Eztraits  en  Prose  et  en  Vers. . .  .Par  Arthur  Lumley  Darids^  etc. 

Tradutte  de  1' Anglais  par  Madame  Sarah  Davids,  etc    London:  1886.    4 to. 
A  Reading  Book  of  the  Turkish  Language,  with  a  Orammar  and  Vocabulary,  oon- 

tainiDg  a  Selection  of  Original  Tales,  literally  translated  and  accompanied  by 

Grammatical  References.    The  Pronunciation  of  each  Word  given  as  now  used 

in  Constantinople.     By  William  Burckhardt  Barker,  etc    London:  1854.    8yo. 
Contes  Tores  en  Langue  Torque,  eztiaits  do  Roman  intitule  Lea  Qoarante  Viain. 

Par  feu  M.  Bellet^te.     Paris :  1812.    4to. 
Notes,  during  a  Visit  to  Egypt,  Kubu,  the  Oasia,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Jerusalem.    By 

Sir  Frederick  Henniker,  etc    London :  1828.    8to. 
Rambles  in  Egypt  and  Candia,  with  Details  of  the  M'ditary  Power  and  Reaonroes 

of  those  Countries^  and  ObserratioDs  on  the  Ooremment,  Policy,  and  Commercial 

System  of  Mohammed  Ali    By  C.  Rochford  Scott,  etc    London:  1887.    2  ToIa. 

8Ta 
The  American  in  Egypt,  with  Rambles  through  Arabia  Petnea  and  the  Holy  Land, 

during  the  Tears  1889  and  1840.    By  Jamea  Ewing  Cooley.    New  York:  1842. 

8Ta 
A  Journal  of  Trayels  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petrs,  and  the  Holy  Land,  doriqg  1841-S. 

By  David  Millard.     Rochester:  1848.    8vo. 
A  Pilgrimwe  to  the  Temples  and  Tombs  of  Egypt,  Nnbia,  and  Palestine,  in  1846-6. 

By  Mrs.  Romer,  etc    London :  1846,    2  vols.  8? o. 
The  Boat  and  the  Caravan,  a  Family  Tour  through  Egypt  and  Syria.    Lflodoo: 

1847.     12mo. 
ThLvels  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.    By  J.  Thomas,  MJD.    Fhikdelphia :  1858.    ISma 
Ancient  Egypt  and  Idomea.     London.     32mo. 
Voyage  d'Egypte  et  de  Nnbie,  par  Fr6d^ie-Louis  Noiden.    Noovelle  Edition,  soig- 

neusement  conf6r^e  Pur  TOriginale,  avec  des  Notes,  et  des  Additions  tir6es  des 

Antenrs  Andens  et  Modemes.  et  des  G^ographes  Arabes.    Par  Lt  Lai^glds),  etc 

Paris:  1795-98.    2  vols.  4to  and  a  vol  of  pUtes. 
Travels  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egvpt;  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Old  Gavemmeni 

of  France;  by  C.  8.  Sonninl  etc    Translated  from  the  French  by  Hemy  Hunter, 

D.D.     London:  1799.     3  vols.  l2roo. 
History  of  the  British  Ezpeditioo  to  Egypt ;  to  which  is  snbjomed,  a  Sketch  of  the 

Present  State  of  that  Country  and  iU  Means  of  Defence,  etc    By  Robert  Tbomaa 

Wilson,  etc    London :  1808.    4to. 
V^ages  dans  U  Baiee  et  la  Hante  Egypte,  pendant  lea  Campagnes  de  Bonaparte. 

Par  Vivant  Denon  et  lea  Savants  attach^  k  TEzp^dition  dea  Fran^aisL    Loodoo : 

1809.    2  vols.  4to. 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  Egypt,  and  the  Countiy  beyond  the  Catanda    By 

Thomas  Legfa,  etc    London:  1816.    4to. 
Narrative  of  the  Operations  and  Recent  Diecoveriea  within  the  Pyramids,  Temples, 

Tombs,  and  Excavations,  in  Egypt  and  Nubia;  and  of  a  Journey  to  the  Coast  of 

the  Bed  Sea,  in  seardi  of  the  ancient  Berenice,  and  another  to  tbe  Oaab  of  Jopi- 

terAmmon.    By  G.  BekooL    London:  1821.    4to. 
Khartoum,  and  the  Bfaie  and  White  Nilea.    By  George  MeUy.    Loodoo:  186L    S 

Tola  12nio. 
Village  Life  in  Egypt,  with  Sketdbes  of  the  Said.    By  Bayle  St  Jofao,  etc    Loo- 
don:  1852.    2  vols.  12oM>. 
600  Lieoes  sor  le  Nil,  par  Charles  Didier.    Paris :  1858.    18mo. 
The  History  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies.    By  Samoel  Sharps.    Loodoo:  1888. 

4to. 
The  History  of  Egypt,  from  the  Earliest  Times  till  tbs  Conquest  by  the  Arahs,  AJ>. 

640.    By  Samuel  Sharps.    Loodoo:  1846.    8to. 
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Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs.    By  John  Keoridc,  AJl    Kev  Torh:  18SS. 

The  Monumental  History  of  Egypt,  as  recorded  on  the  Ruioe  of  her  Templei^ 
Palaces  and  Tombs.    By  William  Osbum,  eta    London :  1864.    2  toIs.  8td. 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  Revised  and  abridged  from  lue 
lArger  Work,  by  8ir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  etc.    New  Tork :  1854.    2  vole.  12mo. 

The  Modem  History  and  Condition  of  Egypt,  its  Climate,  Diseases,  and  Capabili- 
ties ;  exhibited  in  a  Personal  NamtiTe  of  Travels  in  that  Country,  witb  an  Ae- 
oount  of  the  Prticeedings  of  Mohammed  All  Pasha,  from  1801  to  1848:  inter- 
spersed with  Illustrations  of  Scripture  History,  the  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy,  and 
the  Progress  of  Civilisation  in  the  East.  By  WiUiam  Holt  Tates,  MJ>.,  etc. 
^ndon:  1848.    2  vols.  Bra 

Letters  on  Egypt,  with  a  Parallel  between  the  Bianners  of  its  Ancient  and  Modem 
Inhabitants,  um  Present  State,  the  Conuneroe,  the  Agricnlture,  and  Ckyverament 
of  that  Country ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Descent  of  St.  Lewis  at  Damietta :  ex- 
tracted from  Joinrille,  and  Arabiaa  Authors.  By  M.  Savaiy,  etc  London :  1 T86, 
2  vols,  8vo. 

An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modsm  Egyptianii  ^written  in 
Egypt  during  the  Years  1888-84  and  -86.  Pktrtly  from  Notes  jnadn  dvaing  a 
Former  Visit  to  that  Country  in  the  Tears  1826-28.  By  Sdwwd  WiiliaBi  Im^ 
etc    London:  1848.    8  rols.  in  one.  24mo. 

The  Bnglidiwoman  in  Egypt :  letters  from  Cairo,  written  duriaf  a  BeflM— ee  there 
in  1842,  8,  and  4,  wit£  £.  W.  Lane,  etc  By  his  Sister.  London:  1861-68.  2 
Tols.  24mo. 

The  same.    Second  Series.    London :  1848.    24mo.  (boand  with  the  piwtdi^.) 

Les  Noits  da  Cairo.    Par  Charles  Didier.     Paris:  1860.    24mo. 

Hgypt  and  the  Great  Sues  Canal  A  Nanratite  of  Trarels.  By  J.  BMrlMtaay 
Saint-Hilaire,  etc    London:  1857.    8vo. 

Xianrentii  Pignorii  Patavini  Mensa  Isiaca  ....  accessit  ejusdem  Authoris  de  Mtgaa 
Deum  Matre  Discursus  ....  necnon  Jacobi  Philippi  Tomasini  Maaos  JSb«l^  et 
de  Vita  Bebnsoue  Pignorii  Dissertatkx    Amstelodwni :  1869.    cm.  4to. 

Aegyptiaca:  or  Observations  on  Certain  Antiquities  of  E^ypt.  In  Two  ftrts. 
Part  I.  The  History  of  Pompey*s  Pillar,  elucidated.  Part  IL  AbdoUatifs  Ac- 
count of  the  Antiquities  of  Egypt,  written  in  Ambic,  A.  D.  1808.  Tranlated 
into  EugUdh,  and  illustrated  with  Notes.  By  J.  White,  D.D.,  etc  Pifft  L  Ox- 
ford: 180L    4to. 

Memoranda,  illustrative  of  the  Tombe  and  Sepulchal  Decoratione  of  the  S^gypttaos; 
with  a  Kej  to  the  Egyptian  Tomb  now  exhibiting  in  Piccadilly.  Also,  Remarks 
on  Mummies,  and  Observations  on  the  Process  of  Embalming.  London:  1822. 
16mo. 

A  History  of  Egyptian  Mummies,  and  an  Account  of  the  Worship  and  Embalming 
of  the  Sacred  Animals  by  the  Egvptians ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Funeral  Oeremo- 
nies  of  Different  Nations. . .  .By  '(nomas  Joseph  Pettigrew,  etc  London:  1834. 
4to. 

The  Pyramids  of  Oiaeh,  from  Actual  Survey  and  Admeasurement,  by  J.  £.  Perring, 
Civil  Engineer :  illustrated  by  Notes  and  References  to  the  seveml  Flans,  widi 
Sketches  taken  on  the  Spot,  by  E.  J.  Andrews,  Esq.  Parts  i,  ii,  iii,  in  one  vol- 
ume   London:  1889-42.    mammoth  folio, 

Joannis  Piorii  Valeriani  Bellanensis  Hieraglypbica,  sen  de  Sacris  .£gyptionmi  aha- 
rumque  Gontium  Literis  Oommentarii .....  Lugdnni :  1610.    fol. 

Pro  Sacerdotum  Barbis,  ad  Clarissimum  Cardin^em  Hippolytum  Modieem  Deda- 
matio.  Authore  Joanne  Pierio  Valeriano  Ballunensi ....  acoessenmt  Varia  Foe- 
mata....  Lugduni:  1610.    fol. 

Hieroglypbioorum  Collectanea,  ex  Veteribus  et  Neoterids  descripta.  In  Sex  Libros 
. . .  .et  nunc  primum  Joannis  Pierii  Valeriani,  et  Eruditi  Anonymi  Sexaginta  Hie- 
roglyphioorum  libris  addita.  Lugduni :  1610.  foL  (the  above  three  works  bound 
togetner.) 

An  Account  of  the  Roeetta  Stone,  in  Three  Languages,  which  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land in  the  Tear  1802.  By  Rev.  Matthew  Raper.  (Induding  a  letter  from  Oca. 
H.  Turner,  a  translation  of  the  Greek  text  by  Stephen  Weston,  and  a  Latin  Vcr 
sioii  of  the  Trilinguar  Stone,  together  with  Ulastrations  of  the  Inscriptloi^  by 
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Obrigt  Gottlob  Heyne,  etc;  and  remarks  on  the  inioription  bj  Taylor  Combe: 
from  the  Archsolugia,  or  Journal  of  tbe  Antiquarian  Society.)    London:  1807. 
4to. 
Frid.  Aug.  GuiL  Spohn,  etc  de  Lingua  et  Literie  Veterum  .£gyptiorum  cum  Per- 
multis  Tabulis  Lithographicis,  Literas  iEgyptiorum  turn  Vulgari  tum  Sacerdotali 
Batione  Scriptas  ezpUcantiboa,  atqoe  luterprotationem  RoMttanae  aliarumque 
Inscriptionum  et  aliquot  Volumioum  Papyraceorum  in  Sepnlcrii  repertorum  ex- 
hibentibua.    Accedunt  Grammatiea  atque  Glomariam  .^Igyptiacnm.    Edidit.  •  •  • 
Gostavus  Seyffarth,  etc    Lipsie:  1826-31.    2  vola.  4to. 
Precis  du  Systeme  Hi^raglypbioue  dea  Ancieoa  Egyptiena,  on  Recbercbea  tnr  lea 
Siemens  Premiers  de  oette  Ecriture  Sacr6e....Par  Ji.  Ohampollion  leJeune. 
Seconde  Edition,  revue  par  TAuteur,  et  augmentee  de  la  Lcttre  &  IL  Dacier. . . . 
Paris :  1828.  8to.    and  Tolume  of  plates.  1627.  Syc 
Ezamen  Critiqoe  des  Prindpaux  Groupes  Hi^roglypbiqnes,  par  A.  Thiknier.   Paris : 

18S2.    4to. 
Rudimentsofa  Vocabulary  of  i^SyptianHieroglyphifls.    By  Samnal  ShaqM.    Lon- 
don: 1887.    4to. 
Essajr  on  the  Hieroglyphic  System  of  M.  Ohampollion  Jnn.,  and  on  the  Advantages 
which  it  offers  to  Sacred  Criticism.     By  J.  G.  H.  Oreppo,  etc    Translated  from 
the  French  by  Isaac  Stuart,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.    Seeond  Edition.   New 
York;  1842.    8vo. 
Otia  iBgyptiaca.    Discourses  on  Egyptian  Ardinology  and  Hieraglyphkal  DiscoTer- 

ies.    By  George  K  GUddon.    London :  1849.    8vo. 
A  mummy  skull,  from  the  catacombs  of  Sakkaro. 
Three  ancient  Egyptian  scarabeeL 

The  New  Testament  in  Coptic  and  Arabic  (the  two  versions  in  parallel  columns  on 
each  page).    Part  L    Tlie  Gospehk     1847.    PartIL    ActB-*Bevelation.    1862. 
London.     2  vols.  foL 
TraveU  to  discover  the  Sources  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Tears  1768, 1769, 1770, 1771, 
1772,  and  1778.    By  James  Bruce,  etc    Edinburgh:  1806.    7  vola.  16nio.  and 
Vol.  8,  plates  and  maps.    4to. 
Travels  in  Nubia ;  by  tbs  late  John  Lewis  Burckhardt    London :  1819.    4to. 
Xnscriptiones  Nubieosec    Oommentaiio  lecta  in  Oonventu  Academiis  Archssologie 

A.  D.  vi  KaL  Aug.  xdcooxx.  a  B  G.  Niebuhrio,  etc    Sonitt :  18S0.    4to. 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia:  comprehending  then*  Civil  History,  Antiquities. « .  .etc    By 

the  Bight  Rev.  M.  Russell  etc    Edinburgh.    £4ma 
Histoire  du  Christianisme  d'Ethiopie,  et  d' Arm^nie ;  par  Monsienr  Matnrin  Yeyssiiro 

Lacrose,etc    La  Hale:  1789.    I8ma 
The  Highlands  of  Ethiopia.    By  liaj.  W.  Comwallis  Harris,  etc    London :  1844. 

8  vols.  12mo. 
A  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  by  Father  Jerome  Lobo,  etc,  containing  the  History  of  that 
Conntry,  continued  down  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century :  with  Fifteen 
Dissertations  on  Various  Subjects,  relative  to  the  Antiquities,  Government. . .  .of 
Abyssinia.  Bv  M.  le  Grand.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Samuel  Johnson, 
LL.D.  To  which  are  added  various  other  tractSi  by  the  same  author. .  • . .  London : 
1789.  8vo. 
A  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  and  Travels  into  the  Interior  of  that  Conntry,  executed  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  British  Government,  in  the  years  1809  and  1810:  in  which 
are  included,  an  Account  of  the  Portuguese  Settlements  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa, 
...  .a  Concise  Narrative  of  Late  Events  in  Arabia  Felix ;  and  some  Particulars 
respecting  the  Aboriginal  African  Tribes,  extendii^  from  Moeambique  to  the  Bor- 
ders of  £§;ypt ;  togeSier  with  Vocabulariea  of  their  respective  Languages By 

Henry  Salt,  etc  London:  1814.  4to. 
Journals  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Isenberg  and  KrapC  etc,  detailing  their  Proceedings  in 
ttie  Kingdom  of  Shoa,  and  Journeys  in  other  Parts  of  Abyssinia,  in  the  Years 
1839,  1840, 1841,  and  1842.  To  whkdi  is  prefixed,  a  Geographical  Memoir  of 
Abyssinia  and  South-eastern  Africa,  by  James  McQueen,  Esq.. . .  .London :  1848. 
8vo. 
Journal  of  Three  Tears'  Residence  in  Abyssinia.  Bj  Rev.  Samoel  Gobat«  etc 
Preceded  bv  an  Introduction  Geographical  and  Histoneal,  on  Abyssinia,  translated 
from  the  French  by  Rev.  Sereno  D.  Clark.  Accompanied  with  a  Biographinl 
Sketch  of  Bishop  Gobat,  by  Robert  Baird,  D.D.   New  York :  I860.    12mo. 
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Life  in  Abyssinia;  being  Notes  collected  daring  three  Tears'  Residenoe  and  TraTela 

in  that  Country.    By  Mansfield  Parkyns.    New  York :  1854.    2  vols.  12mo. 
Dictionary  of  the  Amharic  Language.    In  Two  Parts.    Aihliaric  and  English,  and 

English  and  Amharic.  By  the  Bey.  Charles  William  Isenberg,  etc   London:  1841. 

4to. 
Grammar  of  the  Amharic  language.    By  the  Rev.  Charles  Williani  Isenbeig,  etc 

London:  1842.    roy.  8vo. 
Life  with  the  Zulus  of  Natal,  Sonth  Africa.    By  G.  H.  Mason,  etc   London :  1863. 

16mo. 
Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  in  the  Yean  1808,  1804,  1806,  and  1806.    Bj  Henry 

Lichtenstein,  etc    Trandated  from  the  Original  German,  by  Anne  Plumptre. 

London:  1812-15.    2vols.4to. 
Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa ;  indading  a  Sketch  of  Sixteen 

Years*  Residence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  a  Journey  from  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  to  Loanda  on  the  West  Coast,  thence  across  the  Continent,  down  the  River 

Zambesi,  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.    By  David  Livingstone,  etc    New  York:  1868. 

8vo. 
Mission  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  Ashantee,  with  a  Statistical  Aoconnt  of  that 

Kingdom,  and  Geographical  Notices  of  other  Parts  of  the  Interior  of  Africa.    Bj 

T.  Edward  Bowdich,  etc    London :  1819.    4to. 
Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  Explore  the  River  Zaire,  nsnally  called  the  Congo, 

in  South  Africa,  in  1816,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  J.  K.  Tuckey,  etc     To 

which  is  added  the  Journal  of  Professor  Smith:  . . .  .London  1818.    4to. 
A  New  and  Accurate  Description  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  divided  into  the  Gold,  the 

Stone,  and  the  Ivory  Coasts.. . .  .Written  originally  in  Dutch  by  WiUiam  Bosman, 

etc    London:  1705.    l6mo. 
The  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  the  Interior  of  Africa,  in  the  Year  1806.     Bj  Mnogo 

Park.    Together  with  other  Documents,  Offidal  and  Private,  relating  to  the  same 

Mission.    To  which  is  prefixed  an  Account  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Park.     London : 

1815.    4to. 
Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Africa,  hy  the  late  John  Leyden, 

M.D.    Enlarged,  and  completed  to  the  Present  Time,  with  Illustrations  of  its  Geo- 
'  and  Natural  Histoiy,  as  well  as  of  the  Moral  and  Social  Condition  of  its 


Inliabitants.    By  Hugh  Murray,  etc    Edinburgh:  181*7.    2  vols.  870. 

An  Account  of  Timbuctoo  and  Housa,  Territories  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  by  El 
Hage  Abd  Salan  Shabeeny ;  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  To  which  is 
added,  Letters  Descriptive  of  Travels  through  West  and  South  Barbary,  and  across 
the  Mountains  of  Atlas;  also  Fragments. . .  .By  James  Grey  Jackson,  etc  Lon- 
don :  1820.    8vo. 

A  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Yoraba  Language,  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Crowther.  etc  Together  with  Introductory  Remarks,  by  O.  E.  Vidal,  etc  Lon- 
don: 1852.    8vo. 

Narrative  of  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  in  the  Years 
1822, 1823,  and  1824,  by  Major  Denham,  F.R.S.,  Captain  Clapperton,  and  the  Ute 
Doctor  Oudney Third  Edition.    London:  1828.    2  vols.  8vo. 

An  Expedition  of  Discovery  into  the  Interior  of  Africa,  through  the  hitherto  Unde- 
scribed  Countries  of  the  Great  Namaquas,  Boschmans,  and  Hill  Damaras.... 
conducted  by  Sir  James  Edward  Alexander,  etc    London:  18S8.     2  vols.  12mo. 

Naukeurige  Beschrijvinge  der  Afrikaensche  Gewesten  van  Egypten,  Barbaryen 

vertoont  in  de  Benamingen,  Grenspalen Met  Lantkaerten. . .  .Door  Dr.  O. 

Dapper ....  Amsterdam :  1 668.    4to. 

Naukeurige  Beschrijvinge  der  Afrikaensche  Evlander:  als  Madagaskar,  of  Sant 
Laurens. . .  .vertoont  in  de  Benamingen,  Gelegentheit,  Steden. . .  .Door  Dr.  O. 
Dapper.    Amsterdam:  1668.    4to.  (bound  with  the  preceding.) 

Travels,  or  Observations,  relating  to  several  Parts  of  Barbi^  and  the  Levant 
Illustrated  with  Copperplates.  By  Thomas  Shaw,  etc  Edunbuigh:  1808.  8 
vols.  8vo. 

An  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  and  the  Districts  of  Suse  and  Tafilelt; 
eompiled  from  Miscellaneous  Observations. . .  .To  which  is  added  an  Account  of 
Shipwrecks  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  and  an  Interesting  Account  of  Tim- 
buctoo, the  Great  Emporium  of  Central  Africa.  By  James  Grey  Jackson,  etc 
London:  1814.    4to. 
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Narrative  of  a  Ten  Yean'  Residence  id  Tripoli  in  Africa:  from  the  Original  Oorres- 
TOodence  in  the  Poseesaion  of  the  Family  of  the  late  Richard  TuUy,  Es<i^  the 
British  Consul,  comprising  Authentic  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Reigning 
Bashaw,  his  Family,  and  other  Persons  of  Distinction ;  also  an  Account  of  the 
Domestic  Manners  of  the  Moors,  Arahs,  and  Turks.    London :  1817.    4to. 

Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Algiers;  comprising  a  Qeographical  and  Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  Regency ;  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Dey  and  his  Ministers ; 
Anecdotes  of  the  Late  War;  ObeervatioDS  on  the  Relations  of  the  Barbary  States 
vith  the  Christian  Powers ;  and  Uie  Necessity  and  Importance  of  their  Complete 
Subjugation.    By  Signer  Pananti.    London:  1818.    4to. 

A  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Northern  Africa,  in  the  Years  1818,  19,  and  20;  accom- 

Sanied  by  Geographical  Notices  of  Soudan,  and  of  the  Course  of  the  Niger  .... 
y  Captain  G.  F.  Lyon,  etc    London:  1821.    4to. 
Adventures  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  and  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon.    By  Bayle 

St.  John.    New  York:  1849.    12mo. 
The  Pillars  of  Hercules;  or,  a  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Spain  and  Morocco  in  1846. 

By  David  Urquhart,  etc.    New  York:  18(^0.    8  vols.  24ma 
Algeria :  the  Topography  and  History,  Political,  Social,  and  Natural,  of  Frendi 
.Africa.    By  John  Reynell  Morell.    London:  1864.    8vo. 

Etude  sur  la  Conqu^te  'de  TAfriaue  par  les  Arabes,  et  Recherche*  sur  lea  Trihus 
Berb^res  qui  ont  occup6  le  Maghreb  Central.    Par  Henri  Fournell.     [Premiere 
Partie.]     Paris:  1857.    4to. 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  Modem  Greek,  translated  by  S.  C.  Wilson.     Malta: 
1881.     12mo. 

Fram  Prof.  Hermann  JBroekhaut,  ofZeipxiff, 
Analyse  des  6ten  Boches  von  Somadeva*s  Mahrchensammlung,  von  Hermann  Brock- 

haus  [pp.  101-162  of  Berichte  der  phiL-hist.  CL  d.  Kon.  SSchs.  Gesellschaft  der 

Wissenschaften,  I860].    8vo. 
Die  Lieder  des  Hafis. . .  .herauagegebea  von  Hermann  Brockhaus.    iii,  1,  2.    Leip- 

sig :  1860.    roy.  8vo. 

From  the  Chifia  Branch  of  the  Roffol  Anatic  Boeiet^. 
Transactions  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.    Parts  i,  ii,  iii,  ▼,  vi 
Hongkong:  1848-69.    8vo. 

From  the  Commieeumer  of  PaUmi^ 

JEleport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the  Year  1869.    Agricultore.    Wash- 
ington: 1860.    8vo. 

From  Mr,  Oecrge  L.  DUeon,  ofNevo  York, 
Adventures  and  Observations  on  the  North  Coast  of  Africa ;  or,  the  Cresent  and  the 
French  Crusaders.    By  G.  L.  Ditson,  etc.    New  York:  1860.    12mo. 

From  M,  Oarein  de  Tfawy,  of  Parte. 
Description  des  Monuments  de  Dehli  en  1852,  d'aprte  le  Teste  Hindoostani  de 
Saiyid  Ahmad  Khan,  par  M.  Garcin  de  Tasay,  etc.     [Eztrait  du  Journal  Asiat- 
ique.]    Paris:  1861.    8vo. 

From  the  German  Oriental  Society, 
Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  GeseUschait.    ziv.  8, 4;  zv.  I.    Leip- 
zig: 1860.    8vo. 
Abhnndlungen  fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  heransgegeben  von  der  Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft    Band  ii.    Leipzig.     8vo. 
No.  1.    Hermae  Pastor.    Aethiopice  primum  edidit  et  Aetbiopica  Latine  vertit 

Antonius  d*AbbAdie.    1860. 
No.  2.    Die  G&th&s  des  Zarathustra.    Heransgegeben,  iibersetzt  und  erlilntert  von 
Dr.  Martin  Haug.    Zweite  Abtheilung.    1860. 

From  Dr.  L.  H.  Chdiek,  of  Pimape. 
Notes  on  the  Grammar  of  the  Ponape  Dialect.    By  L.  H.  Gulick,  liD.    Honolulu: 
1856.    12mo. 
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xl  American  Oriental  Society : 

From  Mtwn,  HaU,  Morton^  and  Jmtet,  of  FhUadelpkia. 
Report  of  tbis  Committee  appointed  by  the  PhilomRthean  Society  of  the  UDiyerritj 
of  PeniMylTaiiia  to  translate  the  Inscription  on  the  Roeetta  Stone.  [By  Charles 
R.  Hale,  8.  Huntington  Jones,  and  Henr^  Morton.]  Second  Edition.  Philadel- 
phia: 1859.  Bm.  4to.  Kthographud,  with  illaminated  borders  and  deoorations,  and 
nnmerooB  illustrations,  printed  in  colors. 

Frcm  Mr,  Brian  H.  Hodgtm,  of  Jhartiey,  England. 

Papers  Relative  to  the  Colonisation,  Commerce,  Physical  Geography,  etc.,  etc,  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  Nepal,  by  B.  H.  Hodgson,  etc.    Qnlcutta :  1857.   8T0b 

Essays  on  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  by  6.  H.  Hodgson,  extracted  from  Tariov 
Tolumes  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  viz.  Aborigines  of 
Southern  India. — Aborigines  of  the  South. — Aborigines  of  the  Nilgiris.-^ Aborigi- 
nes of  the  Eastern  Ghits. — Aborigine!  of  the  Nilgiris,  with  Remarks  on  their 
Affinities, — On  the  Aborigines  of  the  Eastern  Frontier.— Aborigines  of  the  North 
East  Fhmtler.— On  the  Indo-Chinese  Borderers. — On  the  Mongolian  Affinities  of 
the  Caucasians. — Route  from  K&thmtod(i,  the  Capital  of  N^pal,  to  Darjelinff  in 
Sikim,  interspersed  with  Remarks  on  the  People  and  Country. — Hemonmaiiin 
relative  to  the  Seven  C6fli8  of  N6p&l. — ^On  the  Ch^p6ng  and  Ktisiinda  TVibes  of 
NdpAl. — Sifj&n  and  H6r86k  Voeabnlaries,  with  another  Special  Exposition  in  the 
Wide  Range  of  Mongolian  Affinities,  and  Remarks  on  the  Lingual  and  Physical 
Characteristics  of  the  Family  .-^Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Languages  of 
the  Broken  Tribes  of  N^p&l.-'-Oomparative  Vocabuhuy  of  the  several  Languages 
(Dialects)  of  the  Celebrated  People  called  Kirtotis,  now  occupying  the  Eastern- 
most Province  of  the  Kingdom  of  N6p&l.  •  •  • — V4yu  Vocabulary. — V4yu  Gram- 
mar.— Bihing  Vocabulary.— BAhing  Grammar.— On  the  Vdyu  Tribe  of  the  Central 
Himilaya.— On  the  Kir&ntI  Tribe  of  the  Central  Himalaya.  [With  oumerooi 
manuscript  corrections,  additions,  and  remarks,  by  the  Author.] 

From  Fro/.  0,  A,  Solmboe,  of  CArMonto,  Norwaif, 

Traces  de  Buddhisme  en  Norv^  avaot  Tlntroduction  du  Christiamame,  par  M.  C. 
A.  Holmboe,  etc    Paris:  1857.    8vo. 

Four  essays,  by  0.  A.  Holmboe,  on  philological  and  arclueological  subjects,  vis:  Om 
PrMet  paa  Mogle  i  Norden  fnndne  Gnldmvnter  og  Guldbracteater  fn.  Oldtiden. — 
Asalana  og  Vanaland. — Forsvar  for  den  Maade,  hvorpaa  de  Gamle  Overeaettelser 
gjengive  Ordet  mo^rp.— Om  Betydningen  af  Ordet  Saraph  i  det  Gamle  Testa- 
mente.  (Extracts  from  Videnakabs-Selskabets  Forhandlinger  for  1868  and  18$9.) 

Frcm  the  Univertity  of  Kid, 
Chronik  der  Universit&t  zu  Kiel,  1854-56.     Kiel:  1855-59.    4to. 
Sdiriften  der  Universitat  su  Ea^  aus  dem  Jahre  1859.    Kiel :  I860.    4to. 

From  JDr,  Adalbert  ATnAn,  of  Berlin. 
Zeitschrift  fur  Vergleicfaeiide  Spracfaforsc^ung,  etc    ix.  6,  6;  x.  1-8.    Berlin: 

1860-«.    8vo. 
Beitriige  sor  Yetgleichenden  Sprad^orBchmig,  etc   ii.  8, 4.   Beriin :  1860-61.    9t(k 

From  M.  Lion  de  Rotny^  ofParU, 

Revue  Orientale  et  Am6ricune,  public. . .  .par  lion  de  Rosoy.  Tome  TVoisi^me. 
Paris:  1860.    8vo. 

The  same,  No.  27,  for  Dea  1860.    Paris.    8to. 

Four  articles,  b^  L.  L^n  de  Roeny,  on  oriental  subjects,  viz :  Le  Livre  de  la  Rteom- 
pense  des  Bienfaits  Secrets,  traduit  sur  le  Texte  Chinois.-<^ar  une  Noovdle 
Carte  du  Royaume  de  Siam,  dressde  sous  la  Direction  de  Mf  Pallegoix. — 
L*Orient*Le  PoSme  de  Job  et  le  Soepticisme  Sdmitique.  (Extraets  from  the 
Journal  Asiatique,  etc.) 

From  Rw.  D.  W,  Marth,  ofMotuL 
A  small  Assyrian  tablet,  in  burnt  clay,  impressed  with  cuneiform  characters,  and 
with  three  heads :  about  8f  by  I^  indies. 

From  Rev.  H,  M,  Morgan^  of  Antioch. 
A  photographic  view  of  the  Phcenlcian  ruins  of  Ruad,  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 
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Frcm  Mr,  John  Muir,  of  Sdinburg, 

Originnl  Saofikrlt  Texts  on  the  Ori^n  and  Progreee  of  the  Religion  and  Institutions 
<rf  India. . .  .By  J.  Muir,  etc  Part  First  The  Mythical  and  Legendary  Accounts 
of  Caste.  1858. — Part  Second.  Trans-Himalayan  Origin  of  the  Hindus,  and 
their  Affinity  with  the  Western  Branches  of  the  Arian  Race.  1860. — Part  Third. 
The  Vedas:  Opinions  of  their  Authors^  and  of  Later  Indian  Writers,  in  regard 
to  their  Origin,  Inspiration,  and  Authority.    1861.    London.    8  yol&  870. 

Index  to  Mr.  Muir's  Sanskrit  Texts,  Parts  First  and  Second.  Compiled  by  G.  B. 
London:  1861.    8vo. 

From  the  North- China  Branch  of  the  Royal  AHatic  Society, 
Journal  of  the  North-China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,    i.  8 ;  ii.  1.    Shang- 
hai: 1869.    8yo. 

From  the  Oriented  Society  of  France, 
Revue  de  TOrient    Juillet,  1860.    8vo. 

From  M,  PaiL 
Pasigraphie  mittels  Arabiacher  Zahlzeichen.    Ein  Yersuofa  yon  Mosee  Paid.    Sem- 
Un:  1869.     8vo.  * 

From  Rev,  Juttin  Perkins^  D.D^  of  Orumiah, 
A  Manuscript  Vocabulary  of  the  Modern  Syriac  Language,    sm.  4to. 

From  Mies  Mary  P,  Pickering,  of  ScUem, 
Dnguarum  Duodecim  Characteribus  Difierentiqm  Alphabetum  Introductio,  ac  Le- 
gendi  Modus  longd  Facilimus. . .  .Guilielmi  Postelli  Barentonii  Diligentia.    Pari- 
aiis :  1638.    sm.  4to. 

From  Dr,  A,  T,  Pratt,  of  Aleppo, 
Foor  Saracenic  Arrows,  from  the  castle  at  Aleppo. 

From  M.  Reinaud,  of  Paris. 
Notice  sur  Mshomet,  par  M.  Reinaud,  etc    Extrait  de  la  Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^ndrale.  ...avec  quelques  Additions.     Paris:  1860.    8to. 

From  Prof,  E.  Robinson,  D,D.,  of  New  York, 
A  manuscript  collection  of  treatises  on  religious  subjects,  in  Modem  Syriac ;  without 
title  or  date,  and  incomplete,    sm.  4to. 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,    xrii.  8 ;  zviil 
1.    London:  1860.    8vo. 

From  Rev.  D.  G,  Scudder,  of  Boston. 
Manuscripts  of  the  late  Rer.  H.  R.  Hoisington,  yia : 
Text  and  translation  of  the  Siva-pirak&sam,  a  Tamil  philoeophical  work  (pub- 
lished in  Joum.  Am.  Or.  Soc,  Vol.  iv).    fol. 
Treatise  on  Hindu  horosoopy  (incomplete),  and  test  and  translation  (incomplete) 
of  Yok&p&dul,  a  Tamil  poem  on  the  conjunctions  of  planets  at  the  birth  of  a 
child,    fol. 
Translation  of  the  Eirakaaintamani,  a  Tamil  work  on  astrology  (incomplete). 
4to  and  foL 
A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  for  the  use  of  Classical  and 
Philological  Students.    By  John  William  Doqaldson,  D.D.,  etc    London:  1868. 
12mo.  • 

Synopsis  of  a  Grammar  of  the  E[aren  Language,  embracing  both  Dialects,  Sgau  and 
Pgho  or  Sho.     By  F.  Mason.    Tavoy :  1846.    4to. 

From  Rev.  C.  D.  Seropyan,  of  Cotisiantinople. 

Ecquisse  de  THistoire  de  TArmdnie,  Coup  d'Oeil  sur  VArm^nie  Andenne,  et  sur  son 
Etat  Actuel,  par  G.  V.  Chahnazarian.    Paris:  1866.    8vo. 

Histoire  des  Guerres  et  des  Conqu^tes  des  Arabes  en  Arm^nie,  par  Eminent  Gh4- 
yond,  Vardabed  Arm^ien,  Ecrivain  du  hoiii^me  Si^cle,  traduite  par  G.  V.  Chah- 
nazarian, et  enrichie  de  notes  nombreuses.    Paris:  1866.    8yo. 
VOL.  vii.  r 
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Frum  ike  Smiihaonian  InUUuHon, 
Smithiooian  Contribations  to  Knowledge.  Vole,  xi,  ziL  WaahingtoD :  1859-61.  4to» 
SmithsoDiui  MbcellaDeouB  CoHectioDs:  Catalogue  of  the  Docribed  Diptera  of 
North  America,  b^  R.  Oaten  Sacken. — Directions  for  Collecting,  Preaerving,  and 
Transporting  Specimens  of.  Natural  History. — Catalogue  of  Publicatioiis  of  Socie- 
ties and  of  other  Periodical  Works  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Smithwniao  Institution, 
July  1,  1868.  Foreign  Works.— Catalogue  of  the  Described  Lepidoptera  of 
North  America,  by  John  G.  Morris.    WaSiington :  1858-60.    8to. 

From  the  Society  for  American  and  Oriental  JSthnography,  of  Paris, 
Comptes-Rendus  de  la  Socidt^  d'Ethnographie  Am^ricaine  et  Orientale. . .  .public 

par  le  Secretaire  Perp^tuel.    Tome  rremier.    Paris:  1860.    8vo. 
Annuaire  Oriental  et  Am^ricain,  public  aveo  le  Concours  et  sous  lea  Auspioea  de  la 

Soci6t§  d'Ethnographie  Am^ricaine  et  Orientale,  par  L6on  de  Bosny,  etc.    Paris: 

1860.    12mo. 

From  the  Imperial  Academy  of  8cienee$  of  8t,  Petenbmy. 

Bulletin  de  VAcad^mie  Imp^riale  des  Sdenoee  de  St  P^tersbouig.  i,  iL  1-8.  St  Pe- 
tersburg: 1860.    4to. 

M^moires  de  TAcad^mie  Imp^riale  des  Sciences  de  St.  P^tersbourg.  i,  ii,  iil  1.  St 
Petersburg:  1869-60.   4to. 

Ueber  die  Ueberreste  der  Altbabyloniscben  Dteratur  in  Arabischen  Ueberaetxangea. 
Von  D.  Chwolsohn,  etc    St  Peterabuig:  1869.  4to. 

From  the  Family  of  the  late  Prof  W.  W,  Turner,  of  Wdekington. 
Two  manuscript  books,  containing  collections  for  studies  on  the  Phcenician  Inacription 
of  Sidoo,  by  Prot  W.  W.  Tomer ;  being,  the  one  a  comparatire  table  or  the 
characters  in  fac-simile ;  the  other,  a  comparative  yiew  of  the  transcriptioDa  and 
translations  of  the  scholars  who  have  treated  of  the  inscription.  Also,  critidama 
on  the  di£ferent  works  which  have  appeared  upon  the  subject  (iocomplete.— See 
Joan.  Am.  Or.  Soe.,  vii  55,  56). 

From  Dr.  C,  A,  Van  Dyek,  of  Beirut, 
The  New  Testament  in  Arabic,  being  the  rersion  of  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  completed  and 

published  by  Dr.  Van  Dyck.    Beirut :  186a    8yo. 
The  same.    Beirut:  1860.    16mo. 

From  the  Imperial-Royal  Oeographieal  Society,  of  Vienna. 
Mittheilungen  der  Kaiserlich-koniglichen  Geographischen  Gesellschait  ili  4t  Wien: 
1859.    8vo. 

From  Xev,  JBduard  Webb,  of  DindigaL 
Tamil  manuscript  of  the  Sethu-Purina,  on  2*78  strips  of  palm-leal 
From  Mean.  WHliame  and  Noryate,  of  London. 
The  Elements  of  the  Vedantic  Philosophy,  translated  from  the  Tamil,  by  lliomas 
Foulkes^etc.    Madras:  1860.    Sro. 

From  Dr.  S.  Welle  Williame,  of  Canton. 
The  treaty  of  1860  between  the  United  States  and  Ohina,  in  Chmese.    9vo  aise. 
A  Chinese  map  of  the  city  of  Hang-chow. 

From  Bev.  W.  F  Williame,  of  Moeyl. 
An  Egsrptian  scarabsBus,  found  m  Assyria. 
A  figure,  cast  in  bronse,  of  the  Assyrian  goddess' Astarte,  found  in  a  qoairy  near 

Mosul    About  2i  inches  high:  the  head  and  body  broken  apart  by  a  reoeol 

fracture. 

From  Dr.  A.  E.  Wright,  of  OHkniah. 
The  Raadhat  aa-Saft,  a  history  of  Persia,  in  Persian.    Teheran :  A.  H.  It70-Y3l 

(A.  D.  1858-56).    8  yola.  in  1.    fol  lithographed. 
The  Shah-Nameh.    An  Heroic  Poem,  containing  the  History  of  Perna  from  Kioo- 

murs  to  Tesdejird ;  that  is,  1849.  [in  Persian.]    Shiras :  A.  H.  1S46  (A.  D.  1880). 

foL  lithographed. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


Hew  York,  Oetober  161k  and  ITIh,  IMl. 


Thb  re^lar  Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Americao  Oriental  Society  ' 
convened  in  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  October  16tli,  1861,  at  the  Coun- 
cil-Room of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  Society  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  soon  after  3  o'clock,  f.  m. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read,  the  Directors  an- 
nounced  that  they  had  appointed  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Business  Committee'  for 
the  meeting.  Also,  that  tney  had  accepted  with  thanks,  on  behalf  of 
the  Society,  an  invitation  from  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.D.,  to  hold  the 
evening  session  at  his  house,  commencing  at  half  past  seven  o'clock. 

It  was  further  announced  that 

Rev.  Stephen  Bush,  Cohoes,  N.  Y., 

Rev.  William  Clark,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and 

Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  London, 

had  signified  their  acceptance  of  election,  and  become  Corporate  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  since  its  last  meeting;  and  that  the  gentleman  last 
named,  Mr.  Sturgis,  had  made  himself  a  Life  Member. 

The  election  of  new  members  being  next  in  order,  all  those  persons 
recommended  by  the  Directors  were  balloted  upon,  and  chosen  without 
dissent    As  Corresponding  Members,  were  elected 

Dr.  A.  G.  Paspati,  Constantinople,  and 
Rev.  E.  W.  Syle,  Shanghai,  China. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Prof.  Whitney  of  New  Haven,  laid  on 
{he  table  the  correspondence  of  the  last  half  year,  and  read  such  parts  of 
it  as  were  of  a  nature  to  interest  the  meeting.  He  had  received  from 
Edigland  the  announcement  of  a  prize  offered  through  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  for  the  best  History  and  Exposition  of  the  Vedanta  System  of 
Hindu  Philosophy,  to  be  written  in  English,  French,  or  German,  and 
handed  in  before  October  Ist,  1864 ;  the  prize  is  of  £800,  and  is  to  be 
awarded  by  Professors  Lassen  of  Bonn,  Regnier  of  Paris,  and  GoldstUcker 
of  London.  The  requirements  are :  1.  A  historical  sketch  of  the  origin 
•and  early  development  of  the  Vedantic  doctrines ;  2.  a  dissertation  on 
the  text-book  of  the  system,  the  Brahmarsiitras ;  8.  a  literal  translation 
of  this  work,  and  of  Qankara's  commentary  upon  it,  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  original  text  of  the  siitras ;  4.  an  explanation  of  the  principal 
variations  in  doctrine  exhibited  by  Vedantic  writers  posterior  to  Qankara. 

A  letter  from  Rev.  Homer  B.  Morgan,  of  Antioch,  was  read,  announo- 
ing  the  despatch  to  the  Society  of  the  inscription-stone  from  Daphne,  of 
wmch  the  inscription  had  been  transcribed  and  translated  in  YoL  vi  of 
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the  Society's  Joarnal.  The  Secretary  added  that  this  interesting  mono* 
ment  bad  come  safely  to  hand,  and  wonld  be  made  the  subject  cl  an  ad* 
ditional  communication  at  the  present  roeetinff. 

Farther  was  read  a  letter  from  Rev.  Edward  Webb,  of  Dindigal,  South 
India — dated  Madras,  June  27,  1861 — accompanying  an  essay  on  the 
Scythian  Affinities  of  the  Dravidian  Languages,  which  was  itself  later 
presented  to  the  meeting. 

Communications  were  now  called  for,  and  the  following  were  presented : 

1.  On  the  Greek  Inscription-Stone  from  Daphne,  by  Pro£  James  Had* 
ley,  of  Yale  College. 

Prof.  Hadley  flnt  briefly  reespitulated  the  draunttsDces  attendii^;;  the  fEeoorcry 
of  the  stone  by  Mr.  Morgan,  and  hii  tendlog  to  tbia  coootry  the  copies  of  its  inscrip- 
tion which  had  been  made  the  Ibondadon  of  hit  own  Tersion  and  trsosUtioo  of  it» 
pabliiibed  in  the  Society's  Journal  {rot  Ti,  pp  650-S6).  He  iartber  stated  the  dr- 
eamstancet  which  gare  it  a  special  interest— such  as  its  extent,  its  well  ascertained 
date  of  189  B.  C,  the  distinction  of  the  Syrian  kin^,  Antiochns  the  Onsat,  to  whose 
time  it  helonga,  and,  above  all,  its  connection  with  the  long-celcbialed  temple* 
and  worship  of  ApoUo  and  Artemia  at  Daphne;  respecting  these  he  entered 
into  some  ulustrative  details.  He  then  went  on  to  describe  the  utone,  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  Society's  Cabinet  at  New  Haven,  and  to  give  the  results  of  a  personal 
ezaminstioo  of  it  'it  is  irregularly  broken  off  at  the  top,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
forbid  the  oonjeeture,  already  expressed,  that  one  or  more  lines  have  been  lost  ia 
this  way.  The  eduss  of  the  slab  have  also  been  a  little  broken,  especially  eo  the 
left,  causing  the  msappearance  of  sundry  letters.  The  characters  are  somewhat 
irregular  in  form  and  siae,  and  still  more  in  interval  from  each  other,  so  that  the 
suooesttve  lines,  which  have  all  the  same  length  upon  the  stone,  ars  Terr  unequal 
in  the  printed  copy.  They  are,  besides,  so  nghtly  traeed  as  to  have  oeen  -very 
easily  obliterated,  and  from  this  drcumstsnos  arises  the  chief  difficulty  in  making 
out  the  inscription.  In  one  or  two  places,  where  a  number  of  letters  are  ^one,  the 
surface  of  the  stone  is  smooth,  with  scarcely  any  appearance  of  denressioo:  ona 
might  almost  think  that  the  passing  of  a  spongs  oyer  them  had  wiped  them  oak 

Prod  Hadley  also  spoke  of  three  oonjectund  readings  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished archsologist,  G.  F.  Schomann,  of  Grei&wald,  who  nas  reproduced  the 
mseription,  from  the  Society's  Journal,  in  the  Gennan  periodical  Phflokgns,  VoL 
zvii  (ISeO).  p.  844  etc.  These  sre:  1.  ^^r  for  HMIN  in  Une  20;  2.  AafwMW  for 
AAITHTON  in  line  22;  8.  ovrtota*  (as  subject  of  IsfMJKi^Xit^  L20)  for  STNTA- 
MON  in  line  81.  In  supporting  his  first  and  third  changes,  Schftmann  represents  the 
kinff  Antiochns  as  speaking  in  this  document  to  the  members  of  the  city-council,  and 
saying:  *'  it  shall  be  your  care .. .  .to  instal"  the  person  designated  as  higfa  priest: 
while  he  accounts  for  the  enormous  intervening  parenthesis  of  eleven  Ums  as  tha 
peculiarity  of  a  cumbrous  snd  long>winded  court-style.  An  inspection  of  the  stone 
shows,  however,  beyond  sll  reasonable  doubts  that  the  forms  HMIN  and  ZTN- 
TASON  were  correctly  g^ven  in  Mr.  Morgan's  copy.  As  rsgards  the  second  change, 
AofwaW  for  AAITTaN,  the  letters  given  in  the  copy  ss  ITT  ars  very  obscure; 
and,  though  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  briuff  the  traces  on  the  stone  into  any  coo- 
nection  with  the  «NAI  which  Schemann  woiud  recognise  in  them,  yet  this  is  parliapa 
hardly  sufficient  to  Justify  the  rejection  of  a  reading  whidi  is  so  strongly  recommended 
by  its  fitness  for  the  place. 

The  painstsking  and  accuracy  with  which  Mr.  Morgan's  copies  hsd  been  executed 
were  referred  to  as  deserving  of  high  commendation:  it  had  not  been  found  possible, 
upon  a  study  of  the  monument  itself,  to  emend  in  a  single  point  the  reacfings  which 
tiMy  had  fnmisbsd  or  suggssted. 

2.  Evidences  of  the  Scythian  Affinities  of  the  Dravidian  Langnages, 
condensed  from  Rer.  R  Galdwell's  GomparatiTe  Dravidian  Grmoimar,  hj 
Rer.  Edwaid  Webb,  of  Dindigal,  S.  India.* 

•  See  Ihefiedety's  JounuO,  Vol.  vii  (1862),  where  this  article  is  to  be  printed  in  InlL 
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The  Utter  of  Mr.  Webb,  bj  whidi  thk  peper  was  ■ceompenied,  eUted  that  he 
had  been  \rd  by  strictures  msde  bv  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  in  a  private  com* 
mnnication  to  himself,  on  Mr.  Caldweirs  work,  to  ffire  a  renewed  examination  to 
the  letter's  arguments  for  the  Scythian  relatiooriiip  of  the  Southern  Indian  Ian- 
Images,  and  that  his  ikith  in  them  liad  thereby  been  mcreased ;  while  he  had  also  been 
impressed  with  the  opinion  that  thenr  force  was  mucli  diminished  by  their  being 
scattered  at  hiige  through  Mr.  Galdweirs  Tolume,  and  that,  were  they  presented  in 
combinstion,  their  weight  would  be  more  clearly  appreciated  and  more  universallr 
acknowledged.  He  had  accordingiy  collected,  combined,  and  condensed  them,  add- 
ing a  few  remarks  and  soggeetkNis  flmn  other  sources,  in  confirmatMNi  of  the  author'a 
▼lews.  His  article,  after  some  introductory  matter,  treated  of  the  Scythian  affinity 
of  the  knguages  in  question  under  the  following  heads :  1.  history  of  the  DrsTidian 
people;  2.  absence  of  physk>logical  eyidence  to  the  contrary ;  8.  evidence  derived 
from  religious  usages;  4.  evidence  furnished  by  the  Behistun  taUets;  6.  evidence 
from  gnunmatical  analysis,  as  furnished  by  a  consideration  of  e.  the  pbonetk  laws ; 
h,  roots;  e,  nouns;  d.  numerals;  s.  pronouns;  and/,  verbs;  6.  evideinee  from  glos- 
sarial  affinitiesL 

The  paper  was  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  who  accompanied  it  with 
remarks  upon  the  subjects  discussed,  and  critidsms  of  the  arguments  presented. 

3.  A  Chart  of  Chineae  Ethics,  with  a  Translation,  and  Remarks  on  the 
Ethical  Philosophy  of  the  Chinese,  hj  Rev.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.D,,  of 
Ningpo,  China. 

The  general  character  of  the  chart,  which  was  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  was  ex* 
plained  by  Dr.  Martin :  it  hud  no  claim  to  originality,  but  was  a  successful  and 
popular  epitome  and  systematintbn  of  the  national  scheme  of  ethics.  He  then  ex- 
puined  its  arrangement  and  contents.  It  consists  of  four  parts :  1.  An  e|iitome 
of  the  Th-Ato,  tho  first  and  most  esteemed  of  the  Confucian  classics.  This  exliibits, 
in  parallel  columns,  the  rule  of  virtue  and  the  art  of  government,  the  latter  founded 
on  the  former,  and  the  whole  denommated  the  **  Oreat  Study,"  as  the  name  signi- 
fleSb  The  very  title  of  this  treatise  has  done  much  to  give  a  preponderance  to  ethi* 
cat  studies  in  China,  and  the  tract  itself  has  imparted  a  monu  tone  to  the  sphit  of 
the  empire,  exerting,  through  more  than  twenty  centuries,  an  influence  as  beneficent 
as  it  has  been  powerful. — 2.  A  chart  of  the  heart.  This  places  in  contrast  the  traits 
of  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  character,  the  dispositions  from  which  tliey  proceed 
being  denominated  TVoM-stii^  and  Jin-Mng,  the  'wisdom-heart'  and  tlie  *  human 
heart.'  The  goodness  of  human  nature  is  a  prime  article  in  the  Chinese  creed,  but 
experience,  opposed  to  theory,  has  led  them  to  put  **  human  "  as  the  antithesis  to 
''wisdom  and  virtue;"  and,  in  drawing  a  genealogical  tree  of  the  vices,  the  human 
heart  is  placed  at  the  root.  This  uioonsisteni^y  they  reconcile  by  a  hypothesis  simi- 
lar to  the  Platonw  account  of  the  origin  of  evil.— 8.  A  chart  of  moral  excellence. 
In  this,  the  virtues  are  grouped  in  &V9  fiunilies,  under  the  ht^ds  of  benevolence, 
justkse,  wisdom,  good-faiUi.  and  politeness.  This  was  sliown  to  be  more  complete 
and  Christian  like  thsn  the  Greek  and  Roman  classification  under  tlieir  four  cardi- 
nals.—4.  A  chart  of  the  vk»s,  the  counterpart  of  the  fiiregoing,  and  intended  as  an 
aid  in  self-exuminati^m.  The  tlMimy  path  of  self  knowledge  exhibits  even  in  China 
here  end  there  a  traveller,  but  tlie  ivligious  sentiments  of  the  Chinese  sra  too  feeble 
to  make  the  study  of  the  lieart,  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  a  familiar  duty.— The 
work  is  valuable  as  a  projection  of  the  natk>nal  mind :  and,  while  it  betrays  a  want 
of  analytical  power,  and  a  very  elementary  stage  in  mental  science,  it  gives  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  a  high  state  of  civilisation.  Tlie  chart  trented  of  was  present- 
ed to  the  Sodety^s  Library  by  Dr.  Martin,  along  with  its  translatioa 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  this  paper,  the  afternoon  session 
of  the  meeting  was,  as  before  arranged,  adjourned. 


At  the  evening  meeting,  held  at  the  residence  of  ReT.  Dr.  Adams,  the 
presentation  of  commttnicatious  was  resttmed. 
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4.  A  Brahman's  Sannon,  with  Romarira  on  the  Popular  Religion  and 
Worship  of  the  Hindus,  by  Rev.  Nathan  Brown,  D.D.,  of  New  York, 
formerly  Missionary  in  Assam. 

Dr.  Brown  began  with  a  sammary  expotitton  of  the  popular  religion  of  India,  as 
distinguished  from  the  abstruse  metaphysical  systems  of  the  Hindu  religioiis  books. 
Its  fundamental  ideas  are  clear  and  simple.  The  uniferse  oonsists  of  matter  and 
spirit:  the  latter  is  Gknl,  the  former  the  oody  or  dress  in  which  1m  is  dotbed.  AU 
mind  is  Deity :  as  fire  may  be  separated  and  become  a  thousand  firea,  which  are 
still  all  the  same  fire,  so  the  original  Mind  is  divided  into  millions  of  minds,  vet  all 
are  parts  of  the  same  whole.  Minds  pass  from  one  body  into  another,  and  thus  go 
on  tnrough  an  almost  endless  round  of  transmigration,  before  they  are  again  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Deity.  Two  antagonistic  ]>rinciples  are  observed  in  constant  operation 
— the  principle  of  increase  and  preservation,  and  the  principle  of  destruction :  these 
oppotiing  powers  are  Vishnu,  the  Preserver,  and  Shiva,  the  Destroyer.  Preaduog, 
of  course,  bears  no  such  part  in  the  Hindu  religious  sorvioes  and  worship  as  in 
ours,  yet  it  was  not  unusual,  at  religious  festivals,  for  learned  Brahmans  to  harangue 
the  assembled  crowds  of  their  countrymen  on  matters  of  religion.  Their  man- 
ner was  very  qaiet,  their  posture  a  sitting  one,  their  style  of  delivery  a  cadenced 
monotone,  and  all  gestures  were  eschewed:  anything  different  from  this  was  thought 
unsuited  to  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  the  theme.  Dr«  Brown  read  in  full  such 
a  harangue  as  is  thus  given :  a  great  part  of  it  had  been  taken  down  connectedly, 
as  the  report  of  a  single  actual  address :  but  he  had  somewhat  enlarged  and  com- 
pleted it  by  adding  a  few  other  of  the  commonplaces  of  these  discourses.  It  be- 
gan with  a  lament  over  the  degeneracy  of  modem  times  as  compared  with  ancient, 
and  the  resulting  judgments  brought  upon  the  country — ^in  part,  the  domination  of 
foreigners,  and  the  intrusion  of  foreign  teachers.  The  staple  of  the  discoune  con- 
sisted thenceforward  in  denunciations  of  the  missionaries,  and  artful  and  ingenious 
appeals  to  the  prejudices  of  the  auditors  against  them  and  their  doctrine.  Dr.  Brown 
was  himself  specially  denounced,  and  threatened  with  misfortune,  for  having  in  his 
profane  possession  a  sdlagrdma^  or  sacred  stone,  such  as  is  revered  by  the  Brahmans 
as  a  direct  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  The  stone  referred  to  was  passed  around  for  the 
inspection  of  the  members  present.  It  was  of  a  rounded  shape,  rather  larger  than 
the  fist,  of  a  very  dark  green  color,  and  open  on  one  side  mto  a  hollow  within, 
which  showed  the  interior  cavity  of  some  fossil  shell,  apparently  an  anmioDite. 

5.  On  Recent  Explorations  in  the  Lake  Country  of  Eastern  Equatorial 
Africa,  by  Mr.  Daniel  0.  Oilman,  of  Yale  College. 

In  this  paper,  Mr.  Oilman  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  opinioo  and  of  discov- 
ery with  reference  to  the  lake  or  lakes  occupying  a  part  of  the  eastern  interior  of 
Africa,  between  the  e<juator  and  about  12^  S.  latitude.  It  had  been  from  ancknt 
times  a  prevailing  opinion  that  the  Nile  had  its  rise  in  a  vast  lake,  and  the  Portu- 
guese, since  their  occupation  of  the  Zanzibar  coast,  had  told  of  a  lake  in  the  interior, 
which  was  also  laid  iovrn  on  their  maps,  with  uncertain  position  and  limita.  In 
1845,  Mr.  Gooley,  of  London,  had  carefully  compared  all  the  information  obtained 
concerning  this  lake,  and  attempted  to  fibc  its  position  and  relations.  The  qoeetioa 
was  stated  anew  by  '^etermann  in  1856.  The  same  year,  the  Mombas  missionaries 
Rebmann  and  Erhardt,'6ent  home  accounts  which  they  believed  correct  of  an  im- 
mense inland  sea,  called  Uninmezi  or  Ukerewe,  very  nearly  as  large  as  the  Blad: 
and  Caspian  together.  These,  with  the  accompanying  map,  were  published  in  Peter- 
mann*s  Geographische  Mittheilungen,  not  without  a  skeptioJ  re-examination  of  their 
authorities,  ana  a  consequent  change  of  place  of  the  lake,  with  a  reduction  of  it  to 
less  than  half  the  stated  dimensions.  In  1856,  Oapts.  Burton  and  Speke  set  out  in 
■eardi  of  this  sea,  and  discovered  in  1858  a  lake  Tanganyika,  occupying  part  of  the 
area  clamed  for  it:  they  estimated  it  to  extend  250  miles  north  and  south,  with  a 
breadth  of  20  miles,  and  regarded  it  as  absorbing,  without  an  outlet,  the  river 

Sstem  of  that  part  of  the  continent.  In  another  part  of  the  same  expedltioi^ 
ipt.  Speke  came  upon  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  Nyanxa,  860  miles  to 
the  nortneast,  and  2000  feet  higher,  which  he  ref^ded  as  the  source  of  the  Kik; 
Various  expeditions  are  now  approaching  the  region  from  different  aides,  and  we 
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may  hope  soon  to  receive  a  full  solution  of  the  Tarioue  qoeetions  mised  about  it. 
Speke  has  again  set  out  inland  from  Zanzibar,  for  the  exploration  of  the  Nyansa: 
Petherick  ia  ascending  th«i  Kile  to  meet  him :  Lif  ingstone  is  on  thfi  soothern  edge 
of  the  region,  and  has  explored  one  small  lake,  the  source  of  a  branch  of  the  Shire, 
and  separated  from  another  lake — perhaps  the  Nyassa — by  but  a  narrow  interval 
Other  explorers  of  less  consequence  are  laborinff  to  penetrnte  the  same  country. 
Mr.  Oilman's  discussion  of  the  subject  was  illustrated  by  maps,  and  by  charts 
which  presented  the  views  and  theories  and  discoveries  of  the  dlnerent  writers  and 
travellers  to  whose  works  reference  was  made. 

6.  On  the  Ruins  of  Ancient  Nineveh,  by  Rev.  Dwigbt  W.  Marsh,  Mis- 
sionary in  Eastern  Turkey,  lately  stationed  at  Mosul. 

Mr.  Marsh's  object  was,  by  an  oral  description  of  these  ruins,  to  convey  as  lively  an 
impression  as  possible  of  their  situation,  extent,  and  present  appearance.  He  first 
described  the  general  aspect  of  the  plain,  with  its  background  of  mountains,  as  seen 
from  the  hoose-tope  of  Mosul :  he  indicated  the  site  and  appearance  of  tiie  mounds 
upon  tliis  plain  wnich  cover  the  remains  of  the  city,  both  as  seen  from  Mosul,  and 
as  beheld  ny  one  riding  over  and  among  them — the  great  circuit  of  tiie  wall  of  the 
dty,  with  the  two  principal  mounds  of  Koujuniik  and  Nebbi  Tunus  in  it,  and  the 
remoter  outlying  series  of  mounds,  from  Khorsabad  on  the  north  to  Nimroud  on  the 
soath.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  method  of  the  excavations  undertaken  by  Layard 
and  others,  and  the  look  of  the  edifices  as  laid  open  by  them,  and  explained  the 
mode  of  construction  of  the  latter,  as  raised  upon  immense  elevated  platforms,  com- 
posed of  long  narrow  halls  of  great  height,  which  were  separated  oy  heavy  walls 
of  unbumt  wick,  lined  at  the  base  with  uie  well-known  sculptured  slabs  of  gypsum, 
and  covered  with  wooden  roofs.  He  pointed  out  the  evidences  that  the  buiidings 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  and,  referring  to  the  interesting  and  difficult  question  of 
bow  their  rums  had  become  covered  as  at  present  under  mounds  of  earth,  said  that 
ha  could  not  explain  it  otherwise  than  by  weir  having  become,  during  the  twenty 
centuries  of  their  ruined  state,  filled  up  and  enveloped  by  dust  and  siind  blown  intp 
and  over  tliem  ftvm  the  neighboring  plains  during  the  heat  and  dryness  of  summer: 
in  eonnection  with  this,  he  spoke  of  the  violent  dust-storms  and  sand-spouts  wliich 
are  often  seen  sweepinff  through  the  valley. 

Beferenoe  being  made  to  the  battle-field  of  Arbela,  the  scene  of  the  final  eonfliei 
between  Alexander  and  Darius,  Mr.  Marsh  was  drawn  on  by  inquiries  to  pomi  out 
its  predse  situation,  and  set  forth  the  circumstances  by  whidi  its  identity  is  estab- 
lished. 

With  this  the  veading  of  oommunications  was  closed  for  the  evening, 
and,  after  an  hour  or  two  of  social  intercourse  and  festivity,  the  Society 
separated. 


The  Society  reassembled  on  Thursday  morning,  Oct  I7th,  at  9  o'clock, 
in  the  Law  lecture-room  of  the  University. 

After  the  transaction  of  a  few  matters  of  business.  Prof.  Charles  Beck, 
of  Cambridge,  introduced  the  subject  of  the  very  illiberal  management 
of  the  Vatican  Library,  in  the  past  and  at  present,  and  the  almost  insu- 
perable difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  scholars  who  desired  to  make 
acquaintance  with  its  treasures,  or  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  world-*- 
dimculties  of  which  he  had  himself,  within  no  long  time,  made  experi- 
ence. He  referred  to  the  prospect  that  Rome  might  at  an  early  day 
become  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  thought  it  would  not  be 
impertinent  or  out  of  order  to  request  our  Minister  at  Turin  to  use  his  in- 
fluence in  putting  an  end  to  the  present  style  of  administration  of  the 
Library,  and  introducing  a  system  which  should  render  its  coUectiona 
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rendilj  accemiMe  to  those  who  are  qualified  and  desirous  to  use  them. 
He  therefore  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : 

JUmUved,  That  the  Amerioftn  MiniiKter  in  Ttalj  be  retpeetfiiilljr  requested  to  om, 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  that  may  olRsr  and  in  toch  a  manner  as  he  nuiy  deem  ex- 
pedient, his  Influence  in  bringiog  abont  achange  in  the  administration  of  the  Vatican 

JUtoUei,  That  the  Preddent  and  Corresponding  Secretary  be  requested  to  com- 
municate, with  a  suitable  explanation,  the  foregoing  resolutioo  to  tlie  Amerifan 
Minister  in  Italy. 

The  offering  of  communications  was  then  resumed. 
7.  Notes  on  the  City  of  Yedo,  by  Dr.  R.  Lindau ;  communicated  bj 
Bev.  £.  W.  Syle,  of  Shanghai,  China. 

This  paper  was  a  detailed  and  eUborste  description  of  the  Japsnese  capital* 
founded  on  natiTs  documents  and  on  pdrMxiai  obsenrations.  After  deeeribing  ite 
geograpliical  position  snd  general  situstioo.  Dr.  Lindau  takea  up  the  different  quar- 
ters of  the  dty,  in  tlie  following  order :  1.  The  suburb  of  Honjo,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Ogara  riyer ;  S.  Siro,  the  imperial  castle,  the  nucleus  of  the  city  proper ;  8.  Soto- 
siro,  **  outside  the  castle,"  separated  from  the  castle  and  from  the  Midsi  respectively 
by  broad  canali;  the  portion  of  it  between  the  castle  and  the  bay  and  Ogaya  river 
being  the  true  oommeraal  city ;  4.  Hidsi,  *"  habitation-town,"  extending  out  into  the 
countiy  on  every  side  except  toward  the  bay.  The  author  goes  through  in  succes- 
sion ths  districts  into  which  these  principal  divisions  are  sulxUvided,  specifying  the 
temples,  pala<«s,  and  other  thinp;s  of  interest  which  they  severally  contain,  and  in- 
dkatin^  the  character  of  their  population ;  naming  also  the  principal  roads,  csnak, 
and  bridges.  In  a  general  recspitulation  and  summary,  he  distributes  as  follows  the 
86  square  kilometres  (each  about  -ji^  of  a  sq.  mile)  which  he  estimates  the  whole 
eity  to  cover:  paddy-fields^  2H;  temples,  19\;  palaces,  80i;  residences  of  the 
population  at  large,  only  the  small  remainder,  or  8t  square  kilometres.  The  popu- 
ution  he  estimates  much  below  the  number  usually  reckoned,  or  st  l«665,O00,  diTi- 
ded  between  followers  of  the  great  princes,  90.000 ;  followers  of  the  lesser  princes, 
842,000 ;  imperial  officials,  150,000 ;  priests.  200,000 ;  merchants  and  other  residents 
(by  actual  eensus  in  1867).  578,000 ;  floating  populstion,  200,000.  The  external 
aspect  of  the  city  ii  described  as  imposing  from  a  distance,  but  rstlier  poor  and 
mean  from  within:  in  riding  through  it,  one  might  alternately  think  he  was  passing 
through  a  flourishing  village,  or  the  handsome  park  of  a  rich  proprietor,  or  a  mami- 
fiieturing  city  with  a  poor  popuUuion.  The  finest  sight  to  be  seen  in  it  is  the  cor- 
tege of  a  pnnce,  making  its  way  through  the  streets.  Vehicles  drawn  by  beasts  of 
Iwden  aro  unknown,  and  horsemen  are  yefy  rsraly  to  be  seen. 

The  description  was  illustrated  by  Mr.  Syle  by  reference  to  a  lai^  colored  Japa- 
nese map  of  the  dty,  borrowed  by  him  for  the  occasion. 

After  the  veading  of  this  paper  was  finished,  Dr.  Martin  exhibited  to 
the  meeting  a  smiSter  map  of  Yedo,  as  also  a  map  of  Nagasaki,  both 
which  he  had  brought  for  presentation  to  the  Society's  Cabinet  He 
likewise  showed  an  impression  from  the  face  of  the  Nestorian  monument 
of  Si-ngan  Fu,  brought  for  a  similar  purpose,  but  which,  as  the  Societj 
already  possessed  two  counterparts  of  it,  he  should  dispose  of  in  another 
manner :  like  the  Society's  copies,  it  presented  only  the  two  lines  of  £»- 
trangelo  characters  which  run  along  the  principal  Chinese  inscription, 
and  not  the  rest  of  the  Syriac  portion  of  the  inscription.  The  sul^t  of 
this  famous  inscription  being  thus  introduced,  reference  was  made  by  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  to  a  somewhat  flippant  criticism,  coming  from 
a  German  source  (Zeitsch.  d.  Deut  Morg.  Gesellschaft,  x\v.  173),  upon  Mr. 

S lie's  article  respecting  it,  printed  in  Volume  v.  of  the  Society's  Journal, 
Dr.  Martin  was  inquired  of  as  to  the  state  of  opinion  among  Chinese 
scholars,  native  and  foreign,  in  China  itself  touching  the  disputed  qnesUon 
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of  the  authenticity  of  the  inscription.  He  replied  that  he  knew  of  no 
foreign  scholar  of  note  who  questioned  its  authenticity ;  and  as  to  the 
Chinese,  it  had  not  apparently  entered  into  their  headn  to  douSt  it :  the 
question  was  no  Question  at  all  to  thero.  He  strongly  supported  the  gen* 
uineness  of  the  inscription,  as  a  work  of  the  period  and  authorship  to 
which  it  laid  claim.  Its  forgery  by  Chinese  hands  he  regarded  as  an  ut- 
ter impossibility ;  and  even  with  Jesuit  aid,  it  was  so  exceedingly  improb- 
able as  to  be  virtually  impossible. 

8.  On  Lepsius's  Standard  Alphabet,  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale 
College. 

Frof  Whitney  stated  that  he  hsd  been  repeatedly  inquired  of,  by  miisiooariee  and 
others,  during  two  or  three  years  past,  respecting  the  merits  of  Lepsius's  *'  Standard 
Alphabet  for  reducing  Unwritten  Languages  to  a  Uniform  Orthography  in  European 
Letters"  (Leipslc,  1865 ;  London,  do.),  and  that  he  had  been  led  thereby,  and  bv  the 
general  interest  of  the  subject,  to  give  the  work  a  careful  examination,  of  which  he 
presented  the  results  in  this  paper.  He  began  with  considering  the  general  aspects 
of  the  question,  setting  forth  the  end  to  be  attained  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  attaining  it ;  he  detailed  the  qualifications  required  for  treating  such  a  matter 
successfully,  and  showed  the  esjpecial  fitness  of  Lepeius  for  the  work :  in  this,  and 
in  the  extensive  approbation  and  adoption  which  the  work  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  literary  and  missionary  associations,  he  saw  powerful  reason  for  regarding  it  in 
the  most  favorable  light  possible,  and  aiding  in  securing  its  general  acceptance.  He 
then  went  on  to  examine  and  criticise  in  detail  the  analysis  of  spoken  sounds,  and 
the  rules  for  transcription  laid  down,  and  the  system  of  signs  for  sounds  selected  by 
Prof.  Lepius : — but  as  the  paper  u  expticted  to  appear  in  full  in  the  next  Number 
of  the  Society's  Journal,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  here  any  fuller  statement  of  its 
contents. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  communication. 
Messrs.  Martin  and  Syle  explained  to  the  meeting  the  methods  of  transcription  of 
the  Chinese  vernacular  dialects  adopted  by  the  missionaries  in  China. 

9.  On  the  Chronicle  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  as  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Bemays 
of  Breslau,  by  Prof.  Charles  Beck,  of  Cambridge. 

Prod  Beck  gave  a  summary  account  of  the  life  and  literary  activity  of  Sevems, 
as  reported  by  his  editor.  He  referred  particularly  to  his  connection  or  sympathy 
with  certain  heretical  sects  of  his  time,  which  were  persecuted  and  repressed  by  the 
civil  rulers,  and  pointed  out  passages  in  his  Sacred  History  where  he  had  slightly 
altered  or  added  to  the  scriptural  account,  evidently  in  covert  allusion  to  these  and 
other  events  of  his  own  period.  Such  alterations  were  regarded  hj  Bemays  as  of 
little  or  no  account,  but  Prof.  Beck  thought  them  important,  as  indicating  that  the 
dironicler  waM  not  altogether  above  amending  bis  authorities  where  it  suited  his  own 
purposes.  He  then  went  on  to  the  principal  topic  discussed  in  his  paper— namely, 
Severus*s  account  of  the  circumstances  preceding  and  attending  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  which  he  differs  greatly  from  Josephus  respecting  lltus's  purpose  as  re* 
gards  tlie  destruction  of  the  temple  and  city,  as  well  as  the  good  faith  of  his  offers 
of  peace  during  the  siege.  Prof.  Beck  offered  a  full  synopsis  of  Bemays's  elaborate 
argument  intended  to  prove  that  Severus  was  upon  this  matter  more  trustworthy 
than  Josephus,  who  wrote  under  the  influence  of  Titus  himself,  and  that  he  had  de- 
rived his  facts  from  the  part  of  the  History  of  Tacitus  now  lo»t.  He  tlien,  while 
doing  full  justice  to  the  great  learning  aud  ingenuity  displaved  by  Bemays,  pro- 
ceeded to  answer  his  arguments,  and  to  show  that  they  lacked  a  sufficient  founda- 
tion, and  did  not  touch  the  credibility  of  Josephus,  whose  account  was  much  more 
to  be  relied  upon  than  that  of  the  later  chronicler. 

The  hour  fixed  upon  for  adjournment  having  arrived,  the  Directors  gave 
notice  tliat  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  would  be  held  in  Boston,  on 
Wednesday,  May  21,  1862 ;  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  authorities  of  the 
University  for  the  use  of  their  rooms,  kindly  afforded  for  the  occasion, 
was  passed ;  and  the  Society  adjourned. 

TOX..  VIl.  A 
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Tbx  Annoal  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge, Wednesday,  May  2l8t,  1862,  commencing  at  10  o'c.  a.  m^  at  die 
room  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  the  Athen»am 
bnilding,  Boston. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Prof.  Beck^  of  Cambridge,  who  briefly  ex- 
plained to  the  Society  the  circumstances  which  caused  the  absence  of 
Its  President  from  the  meeting:  he  had  recently  sailed  for  Europe,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  especially  in  order  to  consult  eminent 
foreign  oculists  with  respect  to  his  eyes,  of  the  use  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  during  several  months  past  A  resolution  expressing  the 
regret  and  sympathy  of  the  Society  was  a  little  later  offered  by  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  unanimously  adopted,  as  follows : 

Buolved^  That  the  Society  sees  with  rmet  the  absence  of  its  honored  President, 
Prof.  Edward  Robinson,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  is  pained  to  learn  that  he  has 
been  compelled  by  the  state  of  his  health,  and  especially  by  the  impaired  condition 
of  his  eye-si^ht,  to  cross  the  ocean  for  medical  aid ;  and  it  would  express  Its  earnest 
hope  that  the  voyage  may  prove  successftil,  and  that  the  health  and  strene:th,  so 
important  in  this  case  to  the  interests  of  learning,  may  be  restored  ana  loQg 
preserved. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  presented,  containing  the  following  rUumi 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  year : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balancaonband,  May  22nd,  1861, $667.22 

Member's  fees:  one  life-membersbip,  •  $76.00 

ann.  aasessmente  for  1861-62,  896.00 

do.        do.        for  previous  years,   146.00 
do.        do.        for  1862-68,  6.00    620.00 

Sale  of  Joumal, 67.71 

Total  receipts  during  the  year, $677.71 

$1284.98 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paper  and  printing  for  Journal,  Vol  VII  (in  part),  -        -        -        -  $66e.34 

Other  printing, 7,89 

Binding  books. 48.60 

Expenses  of  Library,  Cabinet,  correspondence,  ete.,                •  46.26 

Total  expenditures  during  the  year, $668.98 

Balance  on  hand,  May  21st,  1862, 666.96 

$1234.93 

'  It  was  explained  that  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  appeared  mater 
than  it  actually  was,  because  there  was  a  larger  outstandbg  liability 
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now  than  at  the  corresponding  time  last  year,  on  account  of  the  print- 
ing of  the  Part  of  the  Journal,  yet  incomplete,  which  is  to  form  the 
iasue  for  1861-62. 

Tlie  Treasurer's  accounts  were  audited  by  a  committee,  and  accepted 
by  the  Society. 

The  Librarian  presented  and  read  a  list  of  the  donors  to  the  Library 
and  Cabinet  during  the  year  past,  and  described  the  several  donations.* 
He  stated  that  the  present  number  of  titles  of  printed  books  contained 
in  the  Library  was  2358,  and  of  manuscripts,  117.  About  950  had 
been  expended  in  binding. 

The  Committee  of  Publication  informed  the  Society  that  the  second 
half  of  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Journal,  due  to  the  members  at  of 
about  the  time  of  this  meeting,  was  not  yet  through  the  press,  and  that 
its  distribution  would  be  unavoidably  deferred  for  some  time  longer. 
The  Number  was  to  contain,  besides  the  usual  miscellanies,  three  prin- 
cipal articles ;  of  these,  two  were  presented  at  the  last  meeting,  viz.  Mr. 
Webb  on  the  Dravidian  Languages,  and  Prof.  Whitney  on  Lepsius's 
Standard  Alphabet:  the  third,  the  text  of  the  Atharva-Veda  Prati^A- 
kbya,  with  translation  and  notes,  by  Prof  Whitney,  which  would  be 
presented  at  this  meeting,  was  already  partly  in  type,  and  was  being 
pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  permitted. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  the  names  of  the  following 
persons,  who,  having  accepted  election  to  Corporate  Membership  of  the 
Society  since  its  last  meeting,  were  newly  enrolled  in  its  list  of  members : 

Mr.  Geor^  L.  Ditson,  Burlington,  Vt 

Mr.  Pelatiah  Perit,  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  West,  LL.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

He  farther  reported  the  decease  during  the  past  six  months  of  the 
following  Corporate  and  Corresponding  Members : 

Pres.  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  LL.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Prof.  Samuel  H.  Turner,  D.D.,  New  York. 
Pres.  John  Wheeler,  D.D.,  Burlington,  Vt 
Rev.  Elijah  C.  Bridgman,  D.D.,  Shanghai,  China. 
Rev.  Harrison  G.  O.  D wight,  D.D.,  Constantinople. 
Rev.  Benjamin  C.  Meigs,  lately  of  Ceylon. 
P.  E.  LeVaillant  de  Florival,  Paris. 

This  announcement,  containing  a  greater  than  usual  number  of  vener- 
ated names,  was  not  suffered  to  pass  without  due  expression  of  the 
Society^s  sense  of  the  losses  it  had  sustained,  and  a  tribute  of  admiring 
respect  to  the  memories  of  the  deceased.  Dr.  Francis,  of  Cambridge, 
gave  an  eloquent  sketch  of  the  life  and  labors  of  Pres.  Felton,  and  an 
estimate  of  nis  character  as  a  man  and  as  a  scholar.  Dr.  Anderson 
spoke  in  the  same  strain,  and  added  also  a  more  particular  statement  of 
his  important  aid  to  the  Society  in  the  early  years  of  its  weakness.  Dr. 
Anderson  then  went  on  to  describe  the  character,  as  laborers  in  the 
missionary  work  and  in  the  cause  of  science,  of  Drs.  Bridgman  and 
Dwigbt  and  Mr.  Meigs,  and  was  followed  upon  the  same  subject  by  Rev. 

«  A  list  of  the  accessions  to  the  Library  and  Cabinet  since  May  I  Ml  will  be 
found  appended  to  thii  report  of  Proeeediogs. 
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Mr.  Treat  and  Rev.  Dr.  Allen,  and  farther,  by  Rer.  Dr.  Dean,  of  8bang- 
bai,  in  an  especial  tribute  to  bis  late  fellow-laborer  in  China.  The  Cor- 
responding Secretary  added  a  few  words  respecting  the  position  and 
services  of  Dr.  Turner  and  Prof,  de  Florival. 

The  Directors  presented  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  several  gentle- 
men, recommending  that  they  be  elected  Corporate  Members  of  the 
Society,  and  they  were,  upon  ballot  held,  elected  without  dissent. 

The  Directors  farther  gave  information  that  they  had  reappointed  the 
Committee  of  Publication  of  last  year.  Also,  that  they  haid  accepted 
an  invitation  of  the  members  of  the  Society  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  to  hold 
the  next  Semi-annual  meeting  in  that  city,  and  had  appointed  it  to  be 
held  there  on  the  15th  of  October  next,  designating  Prof.  W.  Henrj 
Green,  D.D.,  of  Princeton,  Alexander  I.  Cotheal,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
and  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  as  Committee  of  Arrangements  for 
the  meeting. 

The  Bnsmess  Committee  for  the  present  meeting  announced  that  they 
proposed  that,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  of  late  years,  the 
morning  session  should  adjourn  at  or  before  1  oV.,  and  that  the  Society 
should  reassemble  at  4  o*Cm  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Beck,  in  Cambridge : 
and  the  proposal  was,  upon  motion,  accepted  by  the  Society. 

The  election  of  a  board  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  being  next  in 
order,  the  following  gentlemen,  proposed  by  a  nominating  committee, 
were  balloted  for  and  duly  chosen : 
President — Prof.  Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York. 
[  Prof.  Charlbs  Beck,  Ph.  D.,  "  Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents}  Rev.  William  Jenks,  D.D.,  "  Boston. 

(  Pres.  T.  D.  Woolsby,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  "  New  Haven, 
Corresponding  Secretary — Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  "  New  Haven. 
Seer,  of  Classical  Section — Prof.  James  Hadlxy,  "  New  Haven. 
Recording  Secretary — Mr.  Ezra  Abbot,  "  Cambridge. 

Treasurer — Mr.  D.  C.  Oilman,  "   New  Haven. 

Librarian — Prof  W.  D.  Whitney,  "  New  Haven. 

f  Rev.  RcFus  Andekson,  D.  D.,  **  Boston. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Cogswell,  LL.D.,  «  New  York. 

)  Prof.  W.  H,  Green,  D.  D.,  "  Princeton. 

Directors  {  Prof.  J.  J.  Owen,  D.  D.,  "   New  York. 

)  Prof.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  «  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Charles  Pickerino,  *^  Boston. 

'  Prof.  E.  E.  Salisbury,  "  New  Haven. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  laid  upon  the  table  the  correspondence 
of  the  half-year,  and  described  its  character.  The  only  parts  of  it 
which  he  proposed  to  read  were  two  papers  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
to  be  laid  before  the  present  meeting.  These  were  accordingly  called 
for  first  among  the  communications  to  be  presented. 

1.  Brief  Notes  on  the  Language  of  the  Eemi  Tribe,  in  Arracan ;  bj 
Rev.  L.  Stilson,  lately  missionary  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  in  Farther  India. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Stilson,  accompanying^  this  paper,  gave  an  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  his  making  aoquaintaoee  with  the  tribe,  and  of  his  rendeooe 
among  them  for  several  months  in  1848,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  knowledlge 
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of  their  lani^flge,  and  preparing  a  Rystein  for  its  reduction  to  writing,  in  the  Bur- 
mese clmracter.  A  Bpelling  book  and  render  were  prepared  by  bin),  sperimeos  of 
Tirbich  were  sent  with  the  paper.  Circumstances,  however,  had  caiiMid  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  pUm  formed  by  the  Mi8<iionary  Union  for  establishing  a  mission 
with  the  tribe,  intercourse  with  it  had  terminated,  the  books  prepare<l  had  ntit  been 
used,  and  no  Enro|>ean  had  since  learned  the  language.  The  papctr,  which  is  ex- 
}>ected  to  appear  in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal,  contained  a  summary  presenta- 
tion of  the  kemi  grammar,  with  brief  vocabulary,  sentences,  Lord*a  Prayer,  and 
analysis. 

2.  On  the  Species  or  Derivative  Forms  of  Semitic  Verbs,  by  Prof. 
W.  Henry  Green,  D.D.,  of  Princeton,  N.  J. 

In  this  brief  paper,  Prof  Oreen  gave  a  concise  exhibition  of  the  Semitic  scheme  of 
conjugations,  founding  it  upon  the  Ambic,  as  the  most  complete  and  regular  among 
them.  He  lirst  p<iinted  out  the  fundamental  chnracCer  of  the  Semitic  rtMits,  as  tri- 
literal,  and  as  developing  info  forms  in  great  part  by  internal  niodificatiiin,  instead 
of,  as  in  the  Indo-Eunipean  languages,  by  external  additions  alone.  The  first  form 
of  Semitic  conjugation  was  produced  by  vocalizing  the  consonants,  as  ^a/a/a ;  this 
was  strengthened  by  duplicati*  n.  prolongation,  or  pre6xion  of  a  vowel,  to  form  the 
2nd,  8rd,  anil  4th  conjugations,  with  transitive,  intensive,  or  causative  meaning,  as 
qaitatoy  gdiala,  aqtala;  ami  again,  with  duplication  at  the  end,  the  9th  and  lltb, 
or  colttr  Conjugations,  as  qlttiln,  qtdlla.  Tlie  formation  of  the  passive  of  the^e  and 
the  other  forms  was  by  a  weaker  vocalization,  as  qutila,  quttila,  etc.  Middies  were 
derived  by  the  prefixion  of  reflexive  pronominal  elements,  n  and  ^  giving,  fnim  the 
first,  the  7th  and  8th.  as  inqatala,  iqtatala.  from  the  2nd  and  8rd,  the  5th  and  6th, 
as  taqattala,  taqdia/a,  and  from  the  4th.  with  the  help  also  of  a  sibilant,  the  10th, 
iitaqtala.  The  Hebrew  conjugations  are  identical  with  some  of  these,  formed  with 
the  same  materials  and  in  the  same  manner.  The  other  dialects  have  lost  all  means 
of  forming  middles  and  passives  except  by  prefixing  t.  The  Hebrew  rarely,  and 
the  Ethiopic  reguUrly,  produces  compound  forms,  ingrafting  one  conjugatiooid  sign 
upon  another. 

The  comparative  scheme  of  conjugations  is  then  as  follows: 

AxABrc.  Simple.     Intensive.  Trans,  or  Rel. 

Active  (with  passive)       12  3 

Middle  (with  passive)    7, 8  6  6 

ETiiioeia 

Active  12  8 

Middle  8  6  6 

ARAMAia 

Active  Peal  Pael 

Middle  Ithpeel  Ithpaal 
HxBaiew. 

Active  Kal  Piel 

Passive  Ptud 

Middle  Niphal  Hithpoel 


Causative. 
4 
10 

4 
10 


latens.,  Color. 
«,11 


(2X4 
(2X10 


8X4) 
8X10) 


Aphel  and  Shaphel. 
lUaphal  and  iMaphal. 

ffiphiL 
Hophcd, 


The  presentation  of  communications  was  resumed  in  the  aflterDOOD,  at 
the  meeting  in  Cambridge. 

3.  The  Atharva-Veda  Pi-^ti^&khya,  or  9^iinak1y&  Catur&dhy&yik& : 
Text,  Translation,  and  Notes,  by  Prof.  W.  D:  Whitney,  of  New  Haven. 

This  work,  which  is  to  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  forthcoming  half  volume 
of  the  Society *s  Journal,  was  laid  before  the  meeting  by  Prof.  Whitney.  Be  read, 
by  way  of  specimens  of  it,  the  introduction,  and  characteristic  passages  of  the 
translation,  with  the  notes  upon  them.  He  then  described  the  position  and  value  in 
the  Hindu  literature  of  the  class  of  works  of  which  this  was  one,  the  system  of 
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scIiooIa  of  Vedic  study  in  which  thej  grew  up,  and  the  GfaAracter  of  the  gnmmaticftl 
tdiiice  which  thvy  repreMiited. 

The  fiuhjtfctii  tuuchetl  upon  led  to  a  general  discoasion  of  the  probaUe  mode  of 
tnin>*raistiiiNi  of  the  Ved«8  aud  of  tlie  Frati94khyas  tliemtelvee,  and  on  the  extent  to 
whicti  the  m«*n)ury  may  be  trained  to  preserve  long  literary  compositioos  withoai 
the  aid  of  writing. 

4.  On  Cbwolson's  "  Remains  of  Ancient  Babylonian  Literature  in  Arabic 
Translation*,"  by  Prof.  James  Hadley,  of  New  Haven. 

Prof.  Hadley  began  by  referring  to  a  former  oommunication,  presented  Oct.  18, 
1860,  in  which  his  aim  was  to  deMribe  the  memoir  of  CbwolMn,  rather  than  to  crit- 
icise It.  He  spoke  of  the  discussions  excited  bv  the  startling  announcement  of  an 
extant  Babylonian  literature,  as  old,  nearly,  as  the  Pentateuch ;  and  mentioned  par- 
ticularly the  adverse  criticisms  of  Retian  and  Oufschmidt — Kenan's  (a  full  analysts 
of  his  memoir)  in  the  Journal  de  Tinxtitut  fur  I860,  and  Gutsclimidt's  in  the  1 5th 
Tolume  of  the  2^itschrift  der  Deutsehen  Morgenliindischen  Oesellschaft  He  then 
proceeiled  to  give  a  condenaed  synopsis  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  antiquity 
and  authenticity  of  the  writings  which  Ibn  Wah»liivyali,  about  900  A.D.,  professed 
to  tnuisUte  from  the  Nabathaean  (or  Babylonian)  language  into  Arabic.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing were  specified  as  the  main  grounds  of  objection : — I.  Tlie  way  in  which  tbej 
represent  Adam,  Seth,  N0.1I1,  Abraham,  and  other  biblical  personages,  with  le^^nd- 
ary  features,  such  as  appear  in  Rabbinic,  Christian,  and  Mahamuiedan  traditiunsw — 
2.  Ilie  numerous  references  which  thvy  make  to  the  Greeks  (or  lonians),  as  having 
a  prose  literature  known  to  the  Babylonians  and  looked  upon  by  them  with  jealousy. 
Also,  allusions  to  Greek  mythology,  and  traces  of  Pythagv^irean  and  New- Platonic 
ideas.— 8.  Apparent  allusions  to  the  religious  festivals  of  the  Christians,  and  to 
their  monastic  system,  as  developed  in  the  East~4.  The  spiiit  and  character  of 
these  writings,  diffuse,  trivial,  rationalistic,  and  in  general  unUke  the  known  prodno- 
tions  of  very  early  times. — 6.  Their  total  absence  of  agreements  and  even  of  con- 
nection, with  the  notices  of  Babylonian  antiquity  found  in  the  fragments  of  Berosus 
and  in  other  sources.  It  was  shown  that  these  arguments,  taken  as  a  whole,  are 
unanswerable,  and  that  the  Nabathaean  writings  must  accordingly  be  recognized  as 
fi>rgeries.  As  to  the  time  when  they  were  forged,  Prof.  Hadley  stated  the  views  of 
Renan,  who  regards  them  as  composed  in  an  Aramaean  dialect,  shortly  before  ths 
rise  of  Mohammedanism,  and  of  Gutschmidt,  who  holds  that  (excepting,  perhaps, 
the  one  ascribed  to  Tenkclusha)  they  were,  all  of  them,  proiluctions  of  Ibn  Wah- 
shiyyah  himself;  and  then  gave  bis  reasons  for  preferring  the  latter  opinion. 

5.  On  the  Historical  Credibility  of  the  Reported  Burning  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Library  by  order  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  by  Prof.  Convers  Frands, 
D.D.,  of  Cambridge. 

This  was  a  full  and  elaborate  discussion  of  the  historical  point  which  formed  its 
subject  Its  author  assembled  and  reviewed  the  information  handed  down  to  us 
respecting  the  libraries  assembled  at  Alexandria  during  .its  flourishing  period,  and 
their  fates  under  the  Christian  domination  down  to  the  time  of  the  Mohummedao 
invasion,  arguing  that  they  had  greatly  suffered  prior  to  the  latter  event,  and  that 
the  continued  existence  of  so  colossal  a  collection  was  not  probable.  He  then  traced 
the  popular  story  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  library  to  its  earliest  souroef, 
which  he  showed  to  be  considerably  ]>o8terior  to  the  alleged  event,  while  no  notice 
of  it  was  found  in  authors  more  nearly  contemporary.  He  examined  the  stoiy  itsiUf 
in  the  light  of  its  own  intrinsic  probability  and  the  credibility  of  its  details,  indicate 
ing  its  weak  points,  and  also  in  the  light  of  its  relation  to  the  character  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquerors.  His  conclusions  were  decidedly  unfiivorable  to  the  trust- 
worthiness  of  the  narrative. 

The  time  of  adjournment  havinsr  arrived,  the  Society  separated,  to 
come  together  again  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  Oct  16th,  1862. 
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Priaeeton,  October  IMh  and  Idlh,  IMS. 


Ponuant  to  adjournment,  the  Society  convened  for  its  Semi-annual 
Meeting  on  Wednesday,  October  15th,  18t(2,  at  8  o'c,  p.m.,  in  the  Li- 
brary room  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  who  was  understood  to  be  upon  his 
way  home  from  Europe,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Beck,  of  Cambridge^ 
the  only  Vice-President  present.  Prof.  J.  Hadley,  of  New  Haven,  was 
appointed  Recording  Secretary  pro  tempore. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  gave  notice  of  their  proposed  plan  of 
proceedings  for  the  meeting :  namely,  that  the  Society  should  adjourn  at 
about  6  ox.,  to  meet  again  at  9  o^c  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  and 
should  accept  an  invitation  from  Prof.  Green  to  a  social  gathering  at  his 
house  in  the  evening.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  sessions 
ordered  accordingly. 

From  the  Directors  was  reported  a  recommendation  that,  in  view  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  and  consequent  straitening  of  the  means 
of  many  of  the  members,  and  also  because  the  publication  of  the  half-vol- 
ume of  the  Journal  for  1861-62  had  been  so  long  delayed  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  issue  another  before  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
collection  of  the  annual  assessment  for  the  year  be  omitted.  The  propo- 
sition was  briefly  discussed,  and,  upon  motion,  adopted,  and  the  Society 
voted  not  to  exact  of  its  members  the  regular  contribution  for  1862-63. 

The  following  gentlemen,  elected  at  the  last  meeting,  were  announced 
as  having  become  Corporate  Members : 

Prof.  James  M.  Hoppin,  of  New  Haven. 
Rev.  T.  Starr  King,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Rev.  Charles  P.  Krauth,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia. 
Prof.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge. 

Other  gentlemen,  proposed  by  the  Directors,  were  by  ballot  duly 
elected  to  membership ;  among  them,  as  Corresponding  Member, 

Rev.  Isidore  Loewenthal,  Missionary  at  Peshawur,  N.  W.  India. 

The  Committee  of  Publication  reported  that  the  completion  of  the 
part  of  the  Journal  now  due  to  the  members  had  been  delayed  by  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  matter  in  hand  longer  than  was  anticipated,  but 
that  its  appearance  would  be  deferred  but  a  few  weeks. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  presented  his  budget,  and  read  two  brief 
communications  which  had  been  sent  to  him  for  presentation  to  the 
meeting.  One  of  these  was  by  Mr.  George  L,  Ditson,  of  Burlington,  Vt., 
upon  the  significance  of  the  Semitic  letter  alepk  ;  the  other  was  by  Mr. 
Pliny  £.  Chase,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  radical  etymology  of  the  words 
love  Hud  friend. 
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The  following  communicatioDs  were  then  offered  : 

1.  On  the  Aspirate  Mutes  of  the  Primitive  Indo-European  Language, 
by  Prof.  James  Hadley,  of  New  Haven. 

The  paper  began  with  an  examination  of  the  aspirate  letters  in  the  ▼ariooa 
branches  of  the  Indo-European  family.  Ilie  Sanskrit  ph^  bh,  th,  dh,  etc^  are  now 
sounded  in  India  as  /),  6,  t,  d,  etc.,  followed  by  a  distinctly  audible  A.  That  the  k 
was  prominent  in  the  ancient  sounds  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  often  passed 
into  It,  losing  their  mute  element.  This  fact  seeVns  fatal  to  the  recently  expressed 
opinion  of  Lepsius,  that  Skr.  pk,  th,  kh  were  not  more  strongly  aspirated  than  Eng- 
lish and  German  p,  i^  k.  It  was  shown  that  the  Greek  9),  ^,  %  must  have  been 
originally  sounded  like  Skr.  ph^  tK  kh :  and  that  they  probably  kept  those  sooDda 
down  to  the  Christian  era,  or  even  later ;  though  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
<p  and  X  could  be  thus  sounded  before  ^.  Etymologically,  ^,  ^,  %  correspond  to  Skr. 
6A,  dh,  ghf  and  Lat.  h^d^g;  but,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  the  Latin  has  h  for  x, 
and  /  for  ^  and  sometimes  for  S.  The  Letto-Slavic  languages  are  without  aspirate 
mutes,  and  those  of  the  Germanic  and  Celtic  tongues  are  of  secondary  origin :  all 
these  have  lb,  d,  a  in  place  of  Gr.  ^,  9,  X,  and  Skr.  bh,  dh,  gh,  Tet  the  Germanic 
languages  show  by  their  Lautvenchiebung  that  the  sounds  so  represented  were 
primitively  distinguished  from  the  unaspirate  mutes,  both  surd  and  sonant  The 
question  then  arises  whether  the  aspirates  of  the  original  language  were  surd,  like 
Gr.  (p,  6,  X,  or  sonant,  like  Skr.  bh,  dh,  gh.  The  latter  is  made  probable  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  represented  by  sonant  letters  in  nearly  all  branches  of  the  IndoEa- 
ropean  mmily.  This  opinion,  adopted  by  Curtius,  Bopp,  and  Sdileicher,  has  been 
lately  impugned  by  Kunn.  His  argument  that  a  change  from  bh  to  ph  (in  Gr.  ^)  is 
improbable,  as  being  from  weaker  to  stronger,  has  little  force,  since  such  changes  are 
not  uncommon:  in  the  Gothic  and  the  Modern  Armenian,  for  example,  every 
orij^inal  6  has  become  p.  And  benides,  ph  is  certainly  easier  of  utterance  than  bh, 
which  combines  surd  and  sonant  elements.  The  argument  that,  where  new  aspirates 
have  been  developed  in  the  Indo  European  languages,  the  beginning  has  been  made 
with  surd  aspirates,  has  greater  weight:  although  it  is  not  true, as  Kuhn  appears  to 
suppose,  that  the  sonant  aspirates  of  the  Celtic  have  been  develo|>ed  out  of  the  surd. 
His  remaining  argument  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  Gr.  ^,  6,  x  oar- 
respond  to  the  surd  aspirates  of  the  Sanskrit:  but  it  is  not  yet  clear  that  this  cor- 
respondcnce  may  not  be  fairly  attributed,  either  to  occasional  anomaly,  or  to  inde- 
pendent development  of  aspirates  out  of  tenws.  It  therefore  still  remains  probable 
that  the  primitive  aspirates  were  sonant,  or  6A,  dh,  and  gh, 

2.  On  the  Internal  History  of  the  Authorized  English  Version  of  the 
Bible,  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth,  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Krauth  simply  sketched  out,  in  his  present  communication,  the  main  features 
of  the  work  he  hiid  undertaken  upon  the  English  versions  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
described  in  their  chronological  order  the  dififcrent  translations  made  after  that  of 
Wicklilf,  and  showed  the  close  relaticm  subsisting  between  them,  each  being  founded 
upon  its  predecessors,  and  all  of  them  owing  much  more  than  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  the  German  version  of  Luther ;  so  that  the  language  of  our  authorized 
Bible  contains  elements  from  them  all.  He  called  attention  to  the  many  valuable 
results  derivable  from  their  comparison,  as  regards  not  only  the  sources  and  hit^torr 
of  the  familiar  text,  but  also  the  character  and  progress  of  early  English  Oriental 
scholarship,  and  the  history  of  the  English  tongue. 

8.  Remarks  ujwn  the  Use  of  the  Roman  Character  in  writing  and 
printing  the  Modem  Languages  of  India,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Morrison,  DJ)^ 
Missionary  in  N.  W,  India. 

Dr.  Morrison  laid  before  the  meeting  (in  part,  as  gifts  from  himself  to  the  Socie- 
ty's Lihrary)  several  works  bearing  on  this  subject,  either  as  containing  records  of 
the  controversy  respecting  it  in  India,  or  as  illustrating  the  practically  accompHslied 
romanization  of  some  of  the  dialects.  He  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  movement, 
from  its  inception,  and  presented  the  main  arguments  which  had  been  employed  in 
support  of  the  relinquishment  of  the  native  alphabets,  and  the  adoption  in  their 
place  of  one  modelled  upon  our  own :   these  arguments  being  chiefly  the  vastl/ 
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incrcAsed  correctness,  compactness,  and  cheapness  of  printing,  the  augmented  intel- 
ligibility or  the  text,  the  greater  ease  of  acquisition,  both  by  natives  and  foreigners, 
the*  encouragement  and  aid  it  would  furnish  the  natives  toward  acquiring  English, 
its  influence  in  helping  to  break  down  the  distinctions  of  race,  etc.  On  some  of  the 
points  referred  to,  carefully  prepared  statistics  were  given.  The  obstacles  which 
Lad  inipeded  the  progress  of  the  movement,  both  with  English  and  natives,  were 
also  explained,  and  it  was  stated  to  have  gained  steadily  in  strength  and  favor,  and 
to  have  obtained  the  approval  and  support  of  many  who  at  first  opposed  it  most 
strongly ;  it  was  now  spreading  even  in  Southern  India,  where,  until  quite  recently, 
the  subject  had  not  been  at  all  agitated.  A  large  number  of  works,  in  many  dialects, 
had  beeu  publLshcd  in  Roman  characters,  and  their  use  was  rapidly  extending. 


The  sessions  of  the  Society  were  resumed  on  Thursday  morning,  and 
continued  through  the  day,  with  an  hour^s  intermission  at  noon.    The 
following  additional  communications  were  presented: 
.    4.  On  the  Ethnology  of  the  Tribes  of  Southern  Africa,  by  Rev.  Lewis 
Grout,  lately  Missionary  at  Umsanduzi,  Port  Natal. 

Mr.  Grout  had  brought  with  him  to  the  meeting  tlie  mnnnscript  of  a  work  on 
Southern  Africa,  in  which  were  embodied  the  fruits  of  his  observation  and  study 
during  his  residence  of  fifteen  years  in  that  country,  and  of  which  the  publication 
may  be  looked  for  as  soon  as  the  times  allow.  He  reod  from  it,  by  request,  one  or  two 
chiiptei-tf,  which  treated  of  the  ethnology  of  the  foantry,  and  especially  of  the  origin 
and  siffinitics  of  the  family  to  which  tlie'Zulu  tribes  belong,  or  the  Zingian  family,  as 
he  preferred  to  call  it  He  said  that  Dr.  Bleek's  recent  investigations  bad  convinced 
him  tlmt  there  was  a  genetic  connection  between  the  Coptic  or  Egyptian  race  on 
the  nortli,  and  the  Hottentots  of  the  south,  and  he  supposed  that  a  portion  of  the 
North-African  people  had  been  detached  from  the  rest  by  the  intrusion  of  other 
races,  lind  driven  forward  from  point  to  point  until  it  had  reached  its  present  south- 
em  position. 

Questions  from  some  of  the  members  present  drew  out  from  Mr.  Grout  fartlier 
information  respecting  the  Zulus. 

6.  The  Teachings  of  the  Vedic  Pr&tig&khyas  with  respect  to  the  The- 
ory of  Accent,  and  the  Pronunciation  of  Groups  of  Consonants,  by  Pro£ 
W.  D.  Whitney,  of  New  Haven. 

Tliese  two  subjects.  Prof.  Whitney  said,  he  had  liad  occasion  recently  to  work  out 
more  fully  than  sny  one,  to  his  knowledge,  had  hitherto  done,  in  the  notes  to  the 
Athiirva-VeJa  Pr&ti9dkhya,  now  on  the  eve  of  appearing  in  the  Society's  Journal; 
and  they  were  brought  forward  as  fairly  illustrating  the  character  of  the  ancient 
Hindu  phonetic  science — the  most  aucient  which  the  liistory  of  philology  has  to  show; 
and  superior  to  any,  except  the  latest  European,  both  in  the  nicety  of  its  observa- 
tion and  the  subtlety  of  its  distinctions;  illustrating,  also,  the  tendency  which  it 
exhibited  to  overreiinement,  and  to  exaggeration  of  subordinate,  accidental,  or 
doubtful  elements  of  articulation,  whicli  converted  it,  in  no  small  degree,  into  a 
prescriptive  instead  of  a  descriptive  science. 

A  discussion  of  some  length,  in  which  many  of  the  members  present  took  part, 
followed,  with  respect  to  the  modes  of  reading  or  reciting  written  and  memorized 
texts  practised  among  Eastern  nations,  and  among  the  ancient  Greeks;  as  also 
respecting  the  character  of  tlie  Sanskrit  as  a  language  reduced  to  its  present  form 
by  long  and  rigid  grammatical  culture,  and  as  wanting  the  naturalness  and  freedom 
of  a  proper  vernaculsir. 

0.  An  Account  of  Dillmann's  Ethiopic  Grammar,  with  some  Remarks 
respecting  the  Ancient  Ethiopic  Language,  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Green,  D.D., 
of  Princeton. 

Prof.  Green  began  with  an  account  of  what  had  been  done  in  Europe  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  ancient  Semitic  dialect  known  as  the  Geez  or  Ethiopic;  it  was,  in 
his  opinion,  much  less  than  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  subject  called  for, 
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neither  grammfir  nor  dictionary  having  appeared  since  the  imperfect,  thoogh  Tery 
creditable,  works  of  Ludolf  (about  A.D.  1700).  He  passed  to  a  <le9cription  of  the 
Etbiopic  kibon  of  Prof.  Dillmaun,  of  Kiel,  who  had  begun  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Ethiopic  Terpion  of  the  Bible,  had  prepared  a  grammar,  and  had  just  now  published 
the  first  half  of  a  lai^  and  comprehensive  lexicon  of  the  language.  He  then  took 
up  more  particularly  an  examination  of  the  grammar.  By  way  of  introduction,  he 
discussed  at  some  length  the  Question  whether  the  profoundly  tltcorclical  method, 
adopted  by  Ewald  and  his  pupil  Dillmann,  of  setting  forth  grammatical  mnterial,  or 
the  more  empirical  one  usually  followed  by  other  grammarians,  was  to  be  preferred ; 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  while  the  former  had  its  advantages,  and  pre- 
sented the  facts  of  a  language  in  a  form  which  a  scholar  deeply  versed  in  it  trcmld 
seek  to  give  them  in  his  own  mind,  the  other  had  such  a  great  and  obvious  practi- 
cal superiority  as  a  help  to  the  student  that  it  must  bo  allowed  to  be  decidedly  the 
better  of  the  two.  After  an  account  of  the  work,  to  which  he  awarded  high  praise 
as  a  complete  and  trustworthy  manual  of  the  hmgunge,  he  went  on  to  give,  as  de- 
rived from  it,  a  characterizntion  of  the  Idnguage  itself.  Its  relation  to  the  other 
Semitic  dialects,  and  especially  to  the  Arabic,  which  was  shown  to  be  its  next  of 
kin.  although  not  its  parent,  was  set  forth  and  illustrated.  Finally,  the  striking  pe- 
culiarities of  its  alphabet,  as  compared  with  tliose  of  the  Semitic  languages  in  gen- 
eral, in  respect  to  the  form  uf  the  letters,  their  arrangement,  the  <lirectlon  of  writing, 
the  modo  of  designation  of  the  vowels,  etc^  were  descril)ed,  and  the  different  theories 
which  had  been  formed  to  account  for  them  were  stated  and  criticized. 

7.  Illustrations  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Scenery  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  by  Rev.  H.  J.  Van  Lennep,  Missionary  in  Turkey. 

This  communication  consisted  of  a  series  of  extracts  from  a  work  which  Mr.  Van 
Lennep,  after  a  residence  of  about  twenty  years  in  the  East,  had  been  preparing 
during  his  vacation  and  temporary  sojourn  in  this  country  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  as  vividly  as  possible  before  the  eyes  and 
minds  of  the  Occidentals  the  characteristic  features  oi  Oriental  life  and  character, 
both  in  general,  and  as  distinctively  belonging  to  tlie  different  nationalities  collected 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  Sultan.  The  work  is  now  publishing  by  subscription.  It 
is  to  be  illustrated  by  elegant  colored  lithographs  of  laiige  sise,  of  which  a  specimen 
was  shown  to  the  members  present.  The  passages  read  related  to  a  variety  of 
subjects,  and  illustrated  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  different  classes  of  the 
Turkish  population.  The  last  extract  characterized  the  Oriental  music,  and  described 
A  contest  ill  improvisation  between  a  local  and  a  wandering  poet  and  singer  which 
Mr.  Van  Lennep  had  witnessed. 

8.  Translations  of  Bulgarian  Popular  Poetry,  by  Prof.  E.  Riggs,  D.D^ 
of  Constantinople :  read  by  Prof.  Hadley,  of  New  Haven. 

Tlie  songs  of  which  Dr.  Riggs  had  sent  translations  were  selected  from  a  collec- 
tion of  more  than  six  hundred  pieces,  all  professedly  taken  from  the  mouths  «if  illit- 
erate ounmion  people,  and  forming  a  volume  of  nearly  600  octavo  pages,  one  of  the 
largest  yet  printed  in  the  Bulgai'ian  language.*  The  versions  were  stated  to  be 
made  as  literal  as  possible,  and  in  the  metre  of  the  original.  The  pieces  were 
entitled  Ivan  Popoff  and  the  Fairy,  Anna  the  Cuckoo,  and  King  Ivan  Shishinnn. 
The  trnnslator  called  attention  to  the  style  of  the  two  former,  as  very  strikingly 
resembling  that  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha,  in  re:»pect  t<»  the  measure, 
the  absence  of  i1iyn)o«  tlie  repetition  uf  words  fnim  the  end  of  one  line  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next,  and  of  whole  lines  in  a  question  and  its  answer,  a  promise  and 
ihe  story  of  its  fulfillment,  and  the  like.  This  style  Dr.  Riggs  declares  to  be  the 
oue  most  employed  in  tlie  volume.  Other  measures,  with  lines  of  from  five  to  sev- 
enteen syllables,  are  also  found.  The  themes  are  various :  some  are  heroic,  some 
erotic ;  some  exhibit  religious  legends,  or  fSnbles  of  the  doings  of  fairies  and  dragons, 
or  stories  of  the  contests  of  saints  with  monsters  inhabiting  pools  or  fountain*.  The 
whole  presents  an  interesting  picture  of  the  traditions  and  fancies  prevailing  among 
the  mass  of  the  Bulgarian  people. 

♦  Bulgarnki  Narodni  Peitni^  etc. :  L  e.,  Bulgarian  Popular  Songs,  collected  by 
Demetrius  and  Constantine  Miladinov.    Agram:  1861. 
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9.  On  New  English  Words,  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Brewer,  of  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Brewer  had  collected  from  various  sources  a  coDsiderable  number  of  words 
which  bad  begun  the  attempt  to  gain  an  acknowledged  place  in  the  vocabulary  of 
the  English  knguage,  and  ne  presented  them  as  illustrating  the  wavs  in  which  a 
Unguage  enriches  itself  by  increase  of  material,  pointing  out  the  anafogies  accord- 
ing to  which  the  new  formations  were  made,  and  indicating  their  probable  fate. 

He  also  added  a  brief  exposition  of  the  figure  conveyed  in  Hebrews  vi.  20  by  the 
use  of  the  word  ^p63po^o$,  proposing  a  new  interpretation  of  the  latter,  as  meaning 
one  sent  forward  from  the  bow  of  a  ship  with  an  anchor  to  plant  out  in  front  of  it, 
for  its  greater  security.  He  sought  support  for  this  interpretation  in  other  passa- 
ges, cuUed  from  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  from  tlie  classic  Oreek  literature. 

10.  On  the  Relation  of  the  Semitic  to  the  Indo-European  Languttges, 
by  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  of  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. :  read  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

This  paper  set  forth  its  author's  reasons  for  holding,  as  he  did,  the  close  reUtion- 
thip  of  tiie  Semitic  and  Indo-European  idioms.  It  presented  a  somewhat  detailed 
comparison  and  identification  of  their  elements  ana  forms,  followed  out  through 
every  department  of  the  grammar. 

11.  On  the  Views  of  Biot  and  Weber  respecting  the  Origin  of  the 
Hindu  and  Chinese  Asterisras,  by  Prof.  W,  D.  Whitney,  of  New  Haven. 

Prof.  Whitney  began  with  referring  to  a  series  of  articles,  respecting  the  transU* 
tion  etc  of  the  Silrya-Siddb&nta  which  had  appeared  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Society's  Journal,  furnished  to  the  Journal  des  Savants,  1860,  by  the  venerable  M. 
Biot,  since  deceased,  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  offer  some  explana- 
tions and  reelamatioos  in  answer  to  unfavorable  criticisms  made  upon  certain  points 
in  the  work  in  the  course  of  this  generally  favorable  notice  of  it  He  then  went  on 
to  introduce  the  proper  subject  of  his  paper,  by  citing  a  paragraph  from  Biot's  arti- 
cles, in  which  the  latter  accuses  the  Indianists  of  the  present  day  of  shutting  their 
eyes,  partly  in  ignorance  and  partly  in  prejudice,  to  his  demonstration  of  the  Chinese 
origin  of  the  Hindu  asterisms.  This  led  to  an  account  of  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  first  opened  by  Biot  in  1840,  and  since  renewed  by  him  at  varioos  tiroes, 
especially  against  Weber,  who  held  the  contrary  opinion ;  and  also,  to  an  energetic 
disclaimer  on  the  part  of  the  translators  of  the  SQrya-SiddhAnta,  and  an  earni>8t 
protest  in  behalf  of  their  fellow  Indianists,  against  such  injurious  imputations.  The 
recent  restatement  and  defence  made  by  the  Frencli  savant  of  his  views  upon  the 
matter  in  hand  was  submitted  to  examination.  Its  only  new  feature  and  strongest 
point,  the  division  of  the  Hindu  naknhatra  system  into  two  forms,  an  ancient  and  a 
modem  one,  was  claimed  to  be  merely  subjective,  to  exist  in  M.  Biot's  apprehension 
and  classification  of  the  facts  bearing  upon  its  history,  but  to  be  unfounded  in  the 
faces  themselves,  as  properly  interpreted  and  connected.  Especially,  the  assumption 
made  by  Biot  and  Weber,  that  the  naktJuUra*,  considered  as  divisions  of  the  eclip- 
tic, were  ever  measured  from  the  circle  of  declination  of  one  star  of  the  series  to 
that  of  another,  was  objected  to  as  arbitrary  and  unsupported,  and  its  refutation 
was  attempted.  The  conclusion  which  the  writer  had  earlier  arrived  at,  and  had 
expressed  m  the  notes  to  the  SOrya-Siddh^nta,  was  reiterated  and  urged  anew :  that 
the  only  effective  part  of  M.  BioVs  argument  for  the  Chinese  origin  of  the  nak$ha' 
iras  lay  in  his  history  of  the  Chinese  astronomy :  while  the  considerations  with 
which  Weber  has  assailed  the  documentary  part  of  his  historical  argument,  and  the 
objections  to  which  its  scientific  part  was  also  shown  to  be  open,  so  far  weakened 
its  force  that  it  could  not  be  regarded  as  at  all  conclusive ;  and  the  Chinese  origin  of 
the  system  must  be  pronounced  at  present  unproved.  The  writer  then  passed  to 
consider  the  opposing  view  of  Weber,  who  holds  that,  while  the  Hindu  system  was 
itself  of  foreign  origin,  and  probably  derived  from  Chaldea,  it  was  nevertheless  the 
direct  parent  of  the  Arab  and  Chinese,  and  of  all  the  other  known  fonns  of  the 
same  original.  The  d  priori  improbability  of  this  view  was  first  pointed  out  It 
was  claimed  that  the  appearance  of  the  fully  developed  system  in  China,  even  as 
reduced  to  its  latest  possiolc  date  by  Weber  himself,  was  too  early  for  the  admis- 
sion of  a  direct  influence  of  India  on  China,  the  other  indications  relied  on  to  support 
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ibis  being  of  more  than  doubtfal  valae.  The  evidence  of  the  derivation  of  the 
Arab  system  from  the  Hindu  was  pronounced  unsatisfactory,  the  historically  known 
influence  of  the  Hindu  on  the  Arab  science  being  of  a  date  at  whicli  we  know 
the  nak$hatr<u  in  detail,  as  notably  different  from  the  mandziL  Weber's  chief 
argument,  that  the  Hindu  system  had  been  a  shifting  and  changing  one,  and 
that  the  others  represented  one  of  its  latest  forms,  was  discussed  in  detaiL  It 
was  shown  to  be  underlaid  throughout  by  the  assumption  already  refuted,  that 
the  arcs  of  the  zodiac  were  originally  measured  from  star  to  star  of  the  aeries:  if 
this  fell  away,  a  great  part  of  the  ground  of  plausibility  of  the  argument  and  its 
proofs  fell  also.  The  aetailed  evidences  of  the  varying  nature  of  the  nah^atra 
series  were  carefully  criticised,  and  condemned  as  small  in  amount  and  weak  in 
character:  many  of  the  circumstances  brought  up  as  indications  of  change  were, 
rightly  interpreted,  either  indications  of  stability,  or  readily  explainable  on  the  sup- 
position of  stability ;  and  the  whole  residue  amounted  to  less  than  was  derivable 
from  a  simple  comparison  of  the  ndluhatraB  with  the  mandzil  and  tieu.  The 
strongest  point  in  the  argument  was  the  number  of  the  stars  or  groups  in  the  extra- 
Indian  systems,  being  28,  while  the  eariier  traceable  and  generally  accepted  Indian 
number  was  S7,  and  the  system  admitted  of  being  looked  upon  as  expanded  from 
27  to  28.  But  it  was  argued  against  this  that  the  priority  of  appearance  cif  the 
27-Beries  was  too  slight  to  furnUh  unequivocal  evidence  of  priority  of  origin,  and 
that  the  parallelism  in  use  of  the  two  systems  afforded  grouna  for  a  different  expU- 
nation,  which  was  favored  by  the  general  probabilities  of  the  case.  The  writer  was 
of  opinion,  then,  that  Webers  essay,  while  it  was  an  admirable  monument  of  the 
learning,  industry,  and  acuteness  of  its  author,  and  the  most  valuable  contriba- 
tion  yet  made  to  the  history  of  the  nalcnhatroB,  furnishing  the  greatly  needed 
material  for  an  understanding  of  their  earliest  traceable  character  and  use,  yet  failed 
to  establish  the  historical  thesis  which  it  was,  in  part,  framed  and  intended  to  sup- 
port He  inclined  still  to  cling  to  his  former  opinion,  that  neither  China  nor  India 
nad  received  the  system  of  asterisms  direct  from  the  other :  it  had  most  probably 
spread  to  both  countries  from  a  centrally  situated  original. 

The  length  of  Prof.  Whitney's  paper,  and  the  lack  of  time,  necessitated  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  greater  part  of  it  hi  the  form  of  a  riwmi  and  abstract. 

The  time  of  separation  having  arrived,  it  was  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  would  be  held  in  Boston,  on  Wednesday,  May 
20th,  1868,  and  that  Prof.  Beck  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Recording  and 
Corresponding  Secretaries,  bad  been  appointed  a  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  it ;  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  use  of  its  Library,  kindly  furnished  as  the  place  for  holding  the 
sessions  just  brought  to  a  close;  and  the  Society  adjourned. 
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Fnm  ths  American  Aeadnny  of  Art»  and  SeUnett, 

Memoira  of  the  American  Academj  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Vol.  yiii,  Part  I.  Boston: 

1861.    4to. 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Academj  of  Arts  and  Sciences.   Vol.  v,  pp.  1-812. 

Boston:  1861.    8?o. 

^om  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. . .  .Worcester,  Oct  21, 1861 ;. . . . 
Boston,  Apr.  80, 1862.    Boston:  1861-2.   8vo. 

From  the  Secretariee  of  the  Am.  Board  of  Comm.  for  Foreign  Miseione. 

Memorial  Volame  of  the  First  Fifty  Years  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers  for  Foreign  Missions.     Fourth  Edition.    Boston:  1861.    8vo. 

Seven  pamphlets  concerning  the  missions  and  operations  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  yis. 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Missions  in  European  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and  Armenia. 
—Historical  Sketch  of  the  Mission  to  tlie  Nestorians,  by  J.  Perkin^  D.D.,  and  of 
the  Assyria  Mission,  by  Rev.  Thos.  liswrie. — Historical  Sketch  of  the  Syria  Mis- 
•ion,  by  Rev.  Thos.  Lawrie.— Maps  of  Missions. — Letter  to  the  Rot.  Robert  S. 
Candlish,  D.D.,  by  R.  Anderson,  D.D.— The  A.  B.  0.  F.  M,  by  A.  P.  Peabody.— 
The  American  Board  and  its  Reviewers.    Boston  and  New  York:  1861-62.   8vo. 

Annual  Report  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.    1861.    Boston :  1861.    8vo. 

Rules  for  the  Orthography  of  Arabic  and  Turkish  Words  in  Roman  Letters. 
Adopted  by  the  Syrian  Mission  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  April,  1888.  Reprinted 
with  slight  modifications,  I860.    18mo. 

From  the  American  PhUoeophieal  Society, 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Vol  viii,  pp.  277-408 ;  YoL  ix» 
pp.  1-62.    Philadelphia:  1862.    8vo. 

From  the  Aeiatie  Society  of  Bengal. 

Journal  of  tho  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  1868,  No.  6.  1859,  No.  6.  1860,  Nos. 
1-4.    1861,  No.  1.    Calcutta.  8vo. 

From  the  Bataman  Society  of  Arte  and  Science; 

Verhandelin^n  van  het  Bataviaaach  Genootschap  van  Eunsten  en  Wetenschappen. 

Deel  xxvii,  xzviii.    Batavia:  1860.   4  to. 
Tijdschrift  voor  Indische  Taal-,  Land-,  en  Volkenkunde . . . .  Deel  vii-z.    Batavia: 

1868-61.    8vo. 

From  Rev.  K.  M.  Banerjea,  of  Calcutta. 

Dialogues  on  the  Hindu  Philosophy,  comprising  the  Njraya,  the  Sankhya,  the  Vo' 
dant ;  to  which  is  added  a  Discussion  of  the  Authority  of  the  Yedas.  By  Rev. 
K.  M  Banerjea,  etc    London  and  Edinburgh :  1861.    8vo. 

From  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciencee  at  Berlin, 

Monatsberichte  der  Eoniglichen  Akademie  der  Wissonschaften  su  Berlin.    Aus  dem 

Jalire  1860.     Berlin:  1861.   8vo. 
Phllologische  und  Historiscbe  Abhandlungen  der  Eon.  Ak.  d.  Wiss.  ra  Berlin.    Aus 

dem Jahre  1860.    Berlin:  1861.  4to. 
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From  Prof,  Otto  Bohtlingk,  of  8u  Peterthurg, 
BemerkuDgeii  txx  Benfey's  UebersetEung  des  Pank'atantra,  yon  Otto  Boehttingk: 

[pp.  204-279  of  Tome  vr  of  M6L  As.  . . .  de  TAc  Imp de  St.  P6tenbouig.] 

St.  Petersburg:  1861.    870. 

From  Profeuar%  BohtUngk  and  Both, 
Sanskrit  Worterbuch,  herausgegeben  yon  der  Kaiserlichen  Akademie  dcr  Wissen- 
flchafteo.  Bearbeitet  yon  Otto  Boehtlingk  und  Rudolph  Roth.   Liefenmgen  19-21. 
St  Petersburg:  1860-61.   4to. 

From  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  A9iatic  Society. 
Journal  of  the  Bomba}'  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.    No.  sad.  Vol.  yi. 
Bombay:  1862.   8yo. 

From  Hon.  C.  TT.  Bradley.  ofNinypo* 

The  Hesneyi  Hesht  Gulzar,  and  the  Shah-Nameh  in  Hindustani  roj.  8vo.  litho- 
g^phed. 

The  Wasukht  Amanut,  et&   roy.  8yo.  lithographed. 

The  Sihri-Mnhfil,  etc. 

The  Diyan  Mir  Yar  AH,  etc. 

Meddelelser  angaaende  Eyangeliets  TTdbredclse  i  China.  1866-57.  Ck>penhag«n.  8yo. 

Trayels  into  Bokhara. ...  By  Capt  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  eta  New  Edition.  Lon- 
don: 1889.     8  yols.  16mo. 

From  Prof.  Hermann  BroekhmUf  of  Leipzig. 

Die  Lieder  des  Hafis, ....  heransgegeben  yon  Hermann  Brockhau&  HL  8,  4.  Leip- 
zig: 1861.  roy.  8vo. 

Analyse  der  Indischen  Mahrchen-Sammlong  des  Somadeya.  Buch  yli,  cfa.  85-48. 
Leipzig:  1861.    8yo. 

From  John  P,  Broum,  Seq,^  of  Constantinople. 

HajmO  'ah  FunOn,  athar  Jamtah  'Umiyah  'Uthmfinfyah,  i.  c.  Diyerse  Branches  of 
Knovleclge  Combined,  by  \vay  of  a  Summary  of  Ottoman  Learning.  Ntie.  1,  2, 
for  Muharram  and  Safar,  A.  H.  1279.  A  monthly  periodical,  published  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

Taswlr  Af  kAr,  i.  e.  Actualization  of  Ideaa  Nos.  18,  19,  20, 21.  Aug.,  A.  H.  1279. 
An  Ottoman  gazette. 

From  Rev.  Nathan  Brown,  />.2>.,  of  New  York. 

The  New  Testament  ....  translated  into  the  Asaroese  Language  ....  Bj  Nathan 
Brown  ....  Third  Edition.    Sibeagor,  Asam :  1650.  roy.  8yo. 

From  Cliarlea  Bruce,  Esq, 

Die  Geschlchte  yon  Nala.  Yersuch  einer  Herstellong  des  Testes  yon  Charles  Bruce. 
St.  Petersburg :  1862.    8yo. 

From  Rev.  Fbenexer  Burgees,  of  LanenUle,  Maes. 
DeyanAgari  manuscript  of  the  ^Akalya-SanhitA,  a  Sanskrit  astronomical  work; 
modern  copy.    sm.  4to  size.  European  paper  and  form. 

From  the  Royal  University  of  Norway,  at  Christiania. 

Earlamagnus  Saga  ok  Kappa  bans  ....  Udgiyet  af  C.  &  Unger.    II   Christiania: 

1860.    8yo. 
Det  Kongelige  Norske  Frederiks  Uniyersitets  Stiffcelse,  fremstillet  . . . .  af  M.  J. 

Monrad.    Christiania:  1861.    8yo. 
Three  Uniyersity  programmes,  on  scientific  subjects,  yiz.  H.  Mobn.  Om  Kometban* 

ernes   Indbyrdes  Beli)2:genbed. — Michael  Snrs.    Om  Siphodentalium  Yitreum.— 

C.  M.  Guldberg.  Om  Cirklersberoring.    Christiania:  1861.   4to. 

*  TheM  an  in  part  aocideoUl  omisfiont  from  Uwt  yoar'a  list. 
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Fr<m  J.  G,  OofftwU,  LL,D^  of  New  York, 
Cfttalogve  or  Alplmbeiical  Index  of  tbe  Astor  Library.    In  Two  ParU.    Part  I. 
Authors  and  Books.    4  vols.  roy.  8vo.    New  York:  1 800. 

From  Bev.  Prof.  G.  K  Day,  of  Walnut  Hill,  0, 
De  Munten  der  Eogelschen  voor  den  Oost-Iudischen  Archipel,  beschreven  door  H.  C. 

Millies.    Amsterdam :  1862.   8vo. 
Notice  sur  les  Nouvelles  Monnaies  pour  lea  Colonies  Orientales  K^rlandalses,  par 

H.C.  Millies.    Bruxelles:  1868.   8vo. 
Proeve  eener  Makassaarsche  Vertaliog  des  Eorans,  door  B.  F.  Mattbea.  Bataria.  8?o. 

From  Jhr,  M,  K  Delany, 
Official  Report  of  the  Niger  Exploring  Party.    By  M.  R.  Delany.    New  York : 
1861.   8va 

From  the  Gepnan  Oriental  Society, 

Zeitscbrift  der  Deutscfaen  Morgenlandiscfaen  Gescllschaft.  xy.  2-4;  xti.  1-8.  Leip- 
zig: 1861-2.   8vo. 

Indiscbo  Studien  ....  berausgegeben  von  Albredit  Weber,  v.  1-8 ;  vi.  Berlin : 
1861.   8vo. 

Die  Krone  der  Lebensbeschroibun^n,  entbaltend  die  Classen  der  Hanefiten.  Ton 
Zeid-ad-diu  Kfiftim  Ibn  Kutlfibiigft  ....  I)eraa9gegeb<'n  ....  von  Qustav  FlQgel, 
etc.    [ii.  8  of  Abhaiidl.  d.'  Deutsch.  Morg.  Gea.]    Leipsig:  1662.   8vo. 

From  Rev.  William  Goodell,  D.D.,  of  ConMtantinople. 

A  sheet,  80  by  22  inches,  containins:  calligraphic  specimens,  in  black  and  red  ink, 
of  twelve  different  styles  of  writing  used  oy  the  Turks. 

From  8.  HattingM  Grant,  Efq.,  of  New  York, 

Tbe  New  Testament  in  Ancient  Syriac,  in  tbe  Nestorian  diaracter.  London:  1829. 
sm.  4to. 

From  Prof  W.  ffenry  Green,  D.D.,  of  Prineettm,  N.  J. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  William  Henry  Green,  etc  New  York : 
1861.  8vo. 

From  Prof  Johannes  wm  Gtanpach,  of  Munich. 
Der  Prophet  Hnbakuk.   Nach  dem  ....  Hebraischen  Text  nufs  neue  Qbersetst,  eb- 
geleitet,  und  erklart  von  Johannes  von  Gumpnch.  Miiochen:  1860.  8vo. 

From  Prof  8.  8tehman  ffatdeman,  of  Oolum^a,  Pa,  * 

Analytical  Orthoirrophy :  an  Investigation  of  the  Sounds  of  the  Voice,  and  tbeir 
Alphabetic  Notation  ....  By  S.  S.  Haldeman,  etc    Philadelphia:  1860.  4to. 

From  Mrs,  hr.  J.  C,  Hepburn,  of  Japan, 
A  Japanese  primer  and  phrase-book. 

From  Prof.  C.  A.  Holmboe,  of  Chrittiania,  Norway. 
Four  essays,  by  C.  A.  Holmboe,  on  philosophical  and  archsol<^ical  subjects,  tis  : 
Omog  Eg,  Metal  ot;  Steen  som  Amulet: — Oro  HedenskeKorsmonnmenter:«-Om 
Helleristninger : — Cm  Krodo,  en  Sachsisk  Afgud.    Chriatiania:  1861.  8vo. 

FVom  (he  Univereity  of  Kiel, 

Scbriften  der  Universititt  zu  Kiel.  VIL    Aus  dem  Jahre  1860.   Kiel:  1861.  4to. 

From  Dr.  Adalbert  Kuhn,  of  Berlin, 

Zeitscbrift  fiir  Vergleichende  Sprachforschung.  x.  4-6;  xL  1-6.     Berlin:  1861-62. 

8vo. 
Beitriige  znr  Yergleichenden  Sprachforschung.  iii.  2.    Berlin :  1862.  8vo. 

From  Prof,  Christian  Lanen,  of  Bonn, 
Indische  Alterthumskunde.    Yon  Chr.  Laasen,  etc  iv.  1,  2.  Leipcig:  1861..8tol 
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From  If,  Uati  de  Botny,  o/FarU. 

Revue  Orientnle  et  America ioc,  etc     N*ros.  25,  26,  S8-82.     Paris:  ISfMM^l.    8to. 
La  Civilization  Japunuise  ....  par  L.  L6od  de  Rosuy.    Paris:  1861.  8vo. 

Frmn  John  Lockwood^  Eaq^  of  Perth  Amhoy^  N.  J. 

Akndemische  Voorleiingen  over  ....  Orammatische  VciigeHjking  ....  door  H.  A. 
Ha  maker,  etc  Ijeydeii:  1886.  8vo.:  al:»o,  a  manuscript  translation  of  the  same 
into  Eoglisb,  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

FVom  Rev.  W,  A.  P.  Martin,  D,D.,  of  Shanghai, 

A  Japanese  edition  of  the  Chinese  Four  Books,  with  the  commentary  of  Chn-hL   In 

eight  parts,  roy.  8vo  size. 
JapMuese  m.ips  of  Yedo  and  Nngasakj,  colored,  mounted  on  rollers. 
A  Chinese  Chart  of  Ethics :  also,  a  manuscript  translation  of  the  same. 

From  Rev,  H.  B,  Morgan  and  Rev,  A.  T.  Pratt,  M.D^  of  Syria. 

CogtTveU's  Tlieological  Class  Book,  in  Arroeno-Turkish.   Smyrna:  1861.   18mo. 

From  Rev.  J.  H.  Morriton,  D.D.,  of  Zodiana,  K  W.  India. 

Original  Papers  illustrating  the  History  of  tlie  Application  of  the  Roman  Alphabet 
to  the  LnniruAges  of  India.   Edited  by  Monier  WilliAms,  etc    London :  186U.  8vo. 

Our  Blessed  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  English ; ....  in  Tamil ;  ....  in  Ma- 
lay Alam  ; ....  in  Kanarese ; . . . .  and  in  Telugu ;  in  tlie  Anglo-Indian  Character, 
with  a  Vocabulary.  Minute  Grammatical  Praxis,  and  Inflexional  Tables;  by  the 
Rev.  O.  T7.  Pope,  etc    Madras:  1860.  8 vo. 

From  the  Society  for  American  and  Oriental  Ethnography,  ofParit. 

Annuaire  de  la  Soci6t6  d'Ethnograpbie  Am6ricaine  et  Orientale.  Sme  Ann6e.  Paris: 
1861.  ISmo. 

From  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Books  belonging  to  the  Library  Comjjany  of  Philadelphia. 

Vols,  i  and  ii,  bound  in  one.    1836.  Vol.  iii.  1866.  8vo. 
Catalogue  of  the  Books  belonging  to  the  Loganian  Library  ....  Philadelphia:  1887. 

8vu. 

From  Prof  A .  F.  Pott,  of  Halle. 

Etymologische  Forschungen  auf  dem  Ocbiete  der  Indo-Oermanischen  Sprachen  .... 
von  "Aug.  Fried.  Pott,  etc  iL  1,  Wurzeln,  Einleitung.  Lemgo  und  Detmold: 
1861.  8vo. 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  xviil  2 ;  xiz.  1, 
2.  London:  1861.  8vo. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiptaries. 
S^ianee  Annuelle  de  1860  de  la  Soci4t4  Royale  dea  Antiquaires  du  Kord.   Copeoha' 
gen:  1860.  8vo. 

From  Mom.  C.  de  Salfir,  of  Parie. 

Le  Fleuve  Amotir :  Histoire,  C46ographie,  Ethnographie,  par  C.  de  Sabir,etc  Paris: 

1861.  4to. 

Le  Pays  des  Sept  Rividres  et  la  Contr^e  Transilienne,  par  C.  de  Sabir,  etc    Paris: 

1862.  8vo. 

From  Rev.  L.  Stilson,  ofNunda,  2^.  Y. 

Eomee  Spelling-Book,  or  an  Alphabetic  Arrangement  of  the  Syllables  of  the  Ks- 
mee  Lunguuee.    By  L.  Stilson.   Maulmain:  1848.  4to. 

Easy  Reading  Lessons  in  Uie  Kemee  Language  ....  by  L.  Stilson.  2d  edition,  re- 
vised. To  which  Is  added  a  Brief  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrioe.  By  H.  £L 
Knapp.    Maulmain:  1860.  12mo. 
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From  Dr.  Leonard  Taftl  and  Prof.  R.  X.  Ta/el,  of  Philadelphia  and  8t,  Louis. 

Latin  Pronunciation  and  the  Latin  Alphabet.    By  Dr.  Leonard  Tafel,  etc,  and  Prof. 

Rudolph  L.  Tafel,  etc.    Philadelphia:  1860.  12mo. 
A  He  view  of  some  Points  in  Bopp's  Comparative  Orammar.    Bj  the  same.   Ando- 

ver:  1861.  8vo. 
Semitic  Coniparatiye  Philology.   A  Review  of  the  Hebrew  Grammars  of  Geseniua 

and  Ewald.    By  the  same.    Andover:  1862.  8vo. 
Investigations  into  the  Laws  of  English  Ortliography  and  Pronunciation.    By  Prof. 

R,  L.  Tafel,  etc   VoL  i.  No.  I.   New  York :  1860.  8vo. 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Results  of  Meteorological  Observations,  made  ....  1864  to  1859.  Vol  i.  Washing- 
ton: 1861.  4to. 
Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.  Vols.  i-iv.  Washington:  1862.  Svo. 

From  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Bulletin  de  VAcad^mie  Tmp^riale  des  Sciences  de  St.  Pdtersbourg.  ii.  4-8;  iii;  ir. 

1,2.    St.  Petersburg:  1860-61.  4to. 
M^moires  de  TAcaddmie  Imp6riale,  etc.  iii.  2-12.   St.  Petersburg:  1860-61.  4to. 

From  the  Imperial  Archceological  Institute  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Bulletin  of  the  Oriental  Section  of  the  Imp.  Arch.  Institute,  i.  1-6.    St  Petersburg: 

1858-60.     Svo.    [Russian.] 
Memoirs  of  the  same.  Vols,  vi,  vii.    St.  Petersburg:  1868-61.  Svo.    [Russian.] 

From  Rev.  E.  W.  Syle,  of  Shanghai 

A  Japanese  work  Qlustrating  the  culture  of  plants  in  pots :  pictures,  with  ezplana- 

nations.    2  parts,    roy.  Svo  size. 
A  book  of  colored  pictures,  illustrating  scenes  in  Japanese  life.    8yo  size. 

From  Mrs.  W.  W.  Ihtmer,  of  Washington, 

Prof  W.  W.  Turner's  fac-similee  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  royal  sarcophagus  of 
Sidon :  mounted  on  rollers. 

jPVom  the  Imperial-Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Vienna. 
Mittheilungen  der  Kaiserlich-Koniglichen  Geographischen  Gesellschaft.  iv.  Vienna : 
1860.  Svo. 

From  Prof.  Albrecht  Weber,  of  Berlin. 

Die  Vedischen  Nachrichten  von  den  Nazatra  (Mondstationen).  Von  A.  Weber. 
Erster  Theil.  HistoriAche  Einleitung.  I860.— Zweiter  Theil.  1862.  [From  the 
Abh.  d.  Kon.  Ak.  d.  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin,  1860-61.]    Berlin.    4to. 

From  Dr.  M.  C.  White,  of  New  Haven. 

A  Chinese  Tonic  Dictionary,  containing  about  50,000  characters  (the  first  9  pages 
wanting).    12  parts.    Svo  size. 

From  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate,  of  London. 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  and  Biblical  Record.    No.  zzvii.    Oct.  1861.  Svo. 
VOIm  vu.  I 
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October,  1862. 


1.    CORPORATE    MEMBERS. 


Names  marked  with  t  are  those  of  Life  Members. 


EzBA  Abbot, 
Prof.  Charles  A.  Aiken, 
Rev.  David  0.  Allen, 
William  F.  Allen, 
Pres.  Mabtin  B.  Anderson, 
Rev.  RiTFCS  Anderson, 
Rev.  George  B.  Bacon, 
Prof.  Henrt  M.  Baird, 
Prof.  Elisha  Ballantinb, 
Prof.  Elijah  P.  Barrows, 
John  R.  Bartlett, 
Prof.  Charles  Beck, 
Rev.  Hiram  Bingham, 
Rev.  George  W.  Blaodbn, 
Prof.  Jambs  J.  Blaisdell, 
Charles  L.  Brace, 
FiSK  P.  Brewer, 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Brioham, 
Rev.  Nathan  Brown, 
Prof.  Samuel  G.  Brown, 
William  C.  Brtant, 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Burgess, 
Rev.  Stephen  Bush, 
Prof  Henry  C.  Cabieron, 
Prof.  William  H.  Campbell, 
Dr.  Elbert  H.  Champlin, 
Pros.  Aaron  L.  Chapin, 
Pliny  E.  Chase, 
JosiAH  Clark, 
Rev.  William  Clark, 
Rev.  James  F.  Clarke, 
fJosEPH  G.  Cogswell, 
Rev.  Henry  M.  Colton, 
Alexander  I.  Cotheal, 
Brinton  Coxe, 
Prof  Alpheus  Crosby, 
Prof  Howard  Crosby, 
Pres.  E.  A.  Dalrymplk, 
Prof  Jambs  D.  Dana, 
Prof.  George  E.  Day, 
John  W.  Deforest, 

CHARLB8  R.  DEOESr, 


Cambiid^e,  Mass. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
West  Newton,  Mass. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Boston. 
Orange,  N.  J. 
New  York. 
Bloomington,  Ind. 
Andover,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Cambridge,  Massw 
New  Haven. 
Boston. 
Beloit,  Wise 
New  York. 
New  Haven. 
Tannton,  Mass. 
New  York, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
New  Yorlc 
Lanesvillc,  Mass. 
Cohoes,  N.  Y. 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
New  Bronswlck,  N.  J. 
New  York. 
Beloit,  Wise. 
Philadelphia. 
Easthampton,  Mass. 
West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. 
New  York. 
Middletown,  Conn. 
New  York. 
Philadelphia. 
Salem,  Mass. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Baltimore. 
New  Haven. 
Walnut  Hill,  O. 
New  Haven. 
New  York, 
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Rev.  Ji.MES  T.  Dickinson, 

George  L.  Ditson, 

Epes  S.  Dixwell, 

Proil  Henrt  Drisler, 

Samuel  F.  Dunlap, 

Rev.  Benjamin  W.  Dwioht, 

Prof.  Theodore  W.  Dwight, 

Pro£  Timothy  Dwight, 

Pro£  Charles  Elliott, 

Raxph  W.  Emerson, 

Edward  Everett, 

Richard  S.  Fbllowbs, 

Chanc.  Isaac  Ferris, 

Prof.  George  P.  Fisher, 

Charles  Folsom, 

Admiral  Andrew  H.  Footb,  U.  8.  N., 

tJoHN  M.  Forbes, 

Prof.  John  Forsyth, 

Dwight  Foster, 

Profl  William  C.  Fowler, 

Prof  CoNVERS  Francis, 

Prof  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve, 

Daniel  C.  Gilman, 

tCapt  James  Glynn,  U.S.N., 

Prof  William  W.  Goodwin, 

S.  Hastings  Grant, 

Rev.  David  Green, 

Prof  W.  Henry  Green, 

Rev.  Lewis  Grout, 

Prof  Arnold  Guyot, 

Prof  Henry  H.  Hadley, 

Prof  James  Hadley, 

Prof  S.  Stehman  Haldeman, 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Hale, 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale, 

Prof  Fitz-Edward  Hall, 

Rev.  Edwin  Harwood, 

Samuel  F.  Haven, 

tJoHN  Heard, 

Prof  Frederick  D.  Hedge, 

Prof  RoawELL  D.  Hitchcock, 

William  B.  Hodgson, 

Rev.  Frederick  W.  Holland, 

Henry  k.  Homes, 

Nathaniel  L.  Hooper, 

Prof  James  M.  Hoppin, 

Fisher  Hoi^t:, 

Joseph  Howland, 

Rev.  William  Hutchison, 

Prof  William  Irvin, 

Prof  Melanchthon  W.  Jacobus, 

Charles  W.  Jenks, 


Middlefleld,  Coon. 
Burlington,  Vt. 
Cambridj^e,  Mass. 
New  Yorlt. 
New  York. 
Clinton,  N.  Y, 
New  York. 
New  Haven. 
Oxford,  O. 
Concord,  Mass. 
Boston. 
New  Haven. 
New  York. 
New  HaveiL 
Cambridge,  BCass. 
Washington. 
Boston. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Durham  Centre,  Conn. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
University  of  Virginia. 
New  Haven. 
New  Haven. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
New  York. 
Windsor,  Vt 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
West  Brattleboro,  VL 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
New  YorlL 
New  Haven. 
Columbia,  Pa. 
Andalusia,  Pa. 
Boston. 
London. 
New  Haven. 
Worcebter,  Mass. 
Hongkong. 
Brookline,  Mass. 
New  York. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Boston. 
New  Haven. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
New  Haven. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Allegheny  City,  Pa^ 
Boston. 
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fProf.  Joseph  W.  Jbnks, 
tRev.  William  Jbvks, 
Prof.  Charles  C.  Jkwett, 
Rev.  Edwabd  C.  Jones, 
Rev.  T.  Stabr  Kino, 
William  L.  EiNOSUsr, 
Rev.  Edwabd  N.  Kibe, 
Rev.  Chables  P.  Kbautr, 
Prof.  Oeoboe  M.  Lane, 
J.  Peteb  Leslet, 
Prof.  Tatleb  Lewis, 
Prof  J.  H.  McIlvaine, 
Rev.  DwioHT  W.  Mabsh, 
Rev.  John  A.  Mebbick, 
tRev.  James  L.  Mebbick, 
Prof  James  C.  Moffat, 
Oeoboe  H.  Moobe, 
Rev.  Mabk  Mcbpht, 
Chables  E.  Nobton, 

tROBEBT  M.   OLTPHANT, 

Prof  John  J.  Owen, 
Prof  Joseph  Packabd, 
Dr.  Peteb  Pabkeb, 
Prof  Andbew  p.  Peabodt, 

tGBEOOBY  A.  PeBDICABIS, 

Pelatiah  Pbrit, 

Dr.  Chables  Picexbino, 
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